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Letter of instructions and appointment 


(^CoyiJldoilktL) 

On^anizatinnv 

No. 20’2S., dated Simla^ (ho 7th July 1S70 

' 

From—O 01 .ONKL H. K. Biatxi-:, c.b., Socy. to the (rovt. of India^ Military Dept., 

To —The IIon'bi.e Sir A. Euejt, k.c.is.Ii, Liouteaaut-(iovcruor of BcTijjal. 

The heavy loss to the revenues of India, eaustid by tho unfavorable rah.* of 
exchange, has rendered exteusiv<s reductions in public expenditure imperatively 
necessary. A Commission, of whiidi you are President, has Ixsen apjtointod 
with a view to assist Goverument in determining wliat share of this unavoidable 
reduction can bo borne l)y the niilitary charges without injury to the general 
efUciency of the army,'and in whal manner eueh savings can best he efl’ecled. 

2. In order tiiat the Government may he put in a position to decide on 
this ntost important question, the investigation of your Commission must h.'^ 
comprehousivt'- and c^.vliaustive; embracing, iu fact, the wh dc subject of mili¬ 
tary organisation aiul expenditure in Inrlia. You arc requested lo study care¬ 
fully the improvements in aduiinistr.il.ion whioh have been recently introduced 
into the Briiishand other European armies, and consider how far siieh changes 
can advantageously be introduced into the Indiau armies. The great problem 
of modern military organization is to provide the largest a7\d mo.st otlieient force 
iu war with the smallest piirmaneut peace establishment and e.vpenditurc ; and 
it is to a solution of this i)roblem that the labors of your Commission must 
especially he directed. You will have the advantage of the experionce of 
recent opemtions to assist you; and it Avill be your duj,y to report how far tlio 
present organization has been found adapted tij the recpiircments of the troops 
on active service, and what ameudimmts, if any, can be. elTccted. 

3. Tho following are the points on avIucU your Commission will especially 
report, in tho order indicated :— 

1. —What number of (roops, .British and Native, must nc'cessarily be main- . 

tained in India in peace time, for the mainteuanco of tlie internal 
peaei! of the country, and performance of the ueccssaiy garrison 
duties only ? 

2. —What should he tlie dislrihution of that force, and its proportionate 

allotment to the several provinces r To aid tho Commission in 
forming their opinion on these ^points, the heads of Local Govern¬ 
ments and Allministrations have been called upon to furnish the 
Commission with full particulars as to the population, condition, 
state of feeling, and special elements of danger iu their respective 
provinces; as to the strength, distribution, and efficiency of the 
local police; and to stale their view^s as to military requirements 
of their several provinces. 
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3. —Wliat should bo the full war establishmeuls of the ludiau army, cal- 
culated under the two heads of— 

(a) Tlie uuinbcr of troops that India ought to be able to place and 
maijitniu in the field for sendee Avherover required. 

(ft) The garrisons and reserves to be maintained in Ijidia ? 

4<. —I’.y what means, short of permanently maintaining the army on a war 
footing, can the differcuce between 1 and 3 be most elliciently pro¬ 
vided for ? 

h.— Having regard to 1, 3, and i, what number of troops must be kept 
pcrinaTK'utly under anus to garrison the country in peac^c time and 
fui'tii.sh the i-equinid cadres for war; and wbat org.anization will 
be.si combine the neeessury <‘lastieity with efficiency in peace and 
war ? 

0. - Assuming that the British foreci now in tho countiy is not to be re¬ 
duced, can Ihe cost of its mainbmanee be diminislied bv alteriitious 
ill its organization, or in the system under which it is recruilod and 
relieved ? 

7. —"VVliai should Ik's the territorial organization and division of commands, 

and projiortion of superior officers and staff ? 

8. —IVhat units of orgauization for field service seem best suited to tho 

usual conditions of ludiau warfare ; and e-an those be adaptc'd to, or 
couneeled with, tbo territorial orgauization, as in Europe r 

9. —Is it desirable to maintain the Bre.sidential armies distinct as at present; 

and are tlio large staffs and separate Departments now maintained 
essential to the efficiency of the army administration under the 
present Presidential system ? 

10. — Should t he troops of the several Presidential armies, as a rule, serve 

ill their oivn presidencies only, except Avhen called out for war ; or 
should they take a recognized share of frontier and other general 
duty V 

11. —Having regard to the alterations made in our frontier, and redistribu¬ 

tion of our frontier garrisons, is it dcsimhle to retain the Punjab 
Prontier Force on its present footing, or to x>hi«o it» iu part or 
altogetC^r, under tbo orders of the Commander-iu-Chief ? 

1 2.“ Assuming that Sind is to be atinoxcd to the Punjab, should the Sind 
regiimuits lemain loealizi'd as at present, and under whoso com¬ 
mand should they lui iilaced ? 

13 .—Is the jircsent organization of the Supply and Transport Departments 
of the army that best adapted to its requirements in peace and w ar, 
or are any changes desirable; and, if so, of what nature ? 

14'. Are the warlike stores now i>roeurcd and maintained in tho manner 
most economical con.sistent Avith efficiency ? 

15.—^Vhat lines should he considered, and maintained, as our main mili¬ 
tary lines of communication; and what new lines of I’oadand rail- 
AA ay are of jno.st urgent importance ? 

4'. The Commission Avill also make any other recommendations that suggest 
themselves, as tho result of their enquiries, for improving the administration 



and reducing the cost of the army; bearing in mind that as the object of 
the assembling the Commission is to ascertain what reduction of expenditure 
•can be effwtod, any recommendation involving outlay should, as far as possible, 
be accompanied by proposals for saving in other directions. 

5. The Commission "will be requested to send in a general report not later 
than the 31st October next. Details may afterwards be worked out and sepa¬ 
rately reported upon by Sub-Committees or sfiocially appointed officers. 


MEMBERS OF TUE COMMISSION. 


The Hok’bt.e Sir. A-sueet Ejden, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., Lieutenant-Governor 

of Bengal, I*reskic’nt. 

•* 

C. B. Ber-najii), Esq., c.s.i., c.s.. Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department. 

Ma-jor-Gevkratj Sir P. S. Lumsden, k.c.b., c.s.i., Bengal Staff Corps, 
Aido-de-Camp to the Q,ueon, Adjutant-General in India. 

• Major-Gexerai. Sir F. S. Borerts, k.c.b., v.c., IJoyal Artillery. 

Biuoai>ter-Generae K. PnAVRE, C.B., Aidc-dc-CauJi) to the Queen, 
Bombay Stfitf Corp.s. 

Brigadier-General H. 11. O’Connei.l, Madras Staff Corps, Quartcr- 
Maslcr-Gcn<;ral, Madras Army. 

• Brksaoier-Oener.vl II. T. Maci'iierson, c.b., V.C., Bengal Staff Corps. 

• Colonel T. D. Baker, c.b., 18ih Foot, Aide-dc-Oamj) to the Q,uccn, 

Military Se<!retary to the Viceroy. 

• Colonel C. M. MAcGRtfGOit, c.b., c.s.i., c.i.e., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Ma.tor O. B,. Newwarcti, Bengal Staff Corps, Accountant-General, 
Military Dej)artmcut, Governnnmt of India. * 


• Secretary. 

Captain E. IT. II. (Pollen, Bengal Staff Corps, Assistant Secretary to 
lh<^ Government of India, Militai’y Department. 


♦ On the tleparitiro of« th< Be ofTicors on field ncrvlcc, iVlajor-Goiientl Nupier Caini*l)oll, b.a., Insptctor- 
General of (^rdnanee. was appointed a Member ol' the Cominisaioii. 
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RocorpmcmdatlonB 
bikded on position 
when Oommlsslon 
was appointed. 


Reduction of 
Native ro^lmeatB 
to be poetponed. 


military resources may best be utilized in peace and war, with the least expett^- 
iturc of money and men; and we venture to affirm, tliat at no former period in 
the history of India, has there arisen gn^atcr necessity for tlie consideration of 
questions of this kind, than exists at present, when all-the energies of (jrovfern- 
ment are dlr(?ctcd {o meet the severe strmn which, by the force of circumstances, 
has been imposed upon the resources of the country. 

5. In dealing with the questions of military finance and organizariion, we 
have based our recommendations on the constitution and strength of the mili¬ 
tary establishments of India as they stood when our Commission was appointed. 
^y^'■ have not considered the question of the future' military occupation of 
Afghanistan l*roper, or any part of it, not em])raced in the conditions of the 
Treaty of Ganclamak. "We arc well aware t]|at, if there is to he a permanent, 
or even a l<;ngthened military occuj)ation of Afghanistan, it can no more be 
provided from the army, or the distribution of the army that we propose, 
than it could he from the army as it now is. There can he no doubt that the 
duty of garrisoning Afghanistan will not be popular with the regular Native 
troops, and that, if the occupation of that country is of any duration, constant 
reliefs of regiments upll be called for, which will involve the maintenance in 
India of a number of regiments extra to the present establishment. We 
px*esumc therefore that, if Afghanistan is to he occupied for any great length of 
time, a matter on which, as far as we knoxv at present, no dcci-sion has been 
arrived at, regiments uill ho specially raised in India, and perhaps to some 
extent in Afghanistan itself, for local service in that counti’y, tlius obviating 
the necessity of a system of constant relief from the regular Native a^my. 

G. We would venture to suggest that any actual reduction of Native regi¬ 
ments .should not, if our proposals arc accepted, he carried into effect until the 
question of the future, oecupatioli of Afghanistan has been finally sol t ied. We 
are of opinion that, if possible, regiments which have done good service in the 
late 'U'ar should not he selected for reduction. 


Heads of report. i; recommendations in respect to the changes which wc propose in 

the various branches of military administration and organization detailed, will 
ho found under the following heads:— • 

The maintenance of intiTnal order. Chapter III. 

The strtjngth, distribution, and general organization of the army for peace 
and war, Chaptcir IV, 

The military administration of India, Chapter V. 

The organization of the British Army in India, Chapter VI. 

The organization of the Native Army, Chapter VII. 

The officering of the Nati^'e Army, Chapter VIII. 

The organization of the Medical Service in ludia. Chapter IX. 

The Departments of the Army, Chapter'X :— 


CoininiRSiariat and Clothing, .Section 1. 

Transport, Section 2. 

Ordnance Department, Section 3. 

Military ‘Works and Barrack Departments, Section 4. 
Remount and Veterinary Departments, Section a. 
Military Account Departmeut, Section 6. 


The linos of communication in India, Chapter XI. 
The mobilization of the Army for war, Chapter XII. 



II. 


THE RISE. DEVELOPMENT, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

8. The existing ■o’rg.anization of the three armies of India lias iiccn to such BarivBoidiaraor 
a great extent the result of lustorical association and tradition, tliat a brief abstract 
of the various stages through wldph each army lias passed since its first form¬ 
ation, may tend to a clearer comprehension of its present position. In the (!arly 
days of the-East India Company, •when the English settlements in India wt're 
confined to small tracts round four or five factories, the armed serv ants of the 
Company consisted of a few European guards, and of two or three hundred 
Natives at each factory. As the Company’s agents extended their territories, 
their forces increased in numbers and improved in dis(4|^linc.. Erom the year 
1014 A.i)., when Fort St. George was built and garrisoned, until 1748, when the 
first European and Native regiments were formed, the troops of the East India 
Company consisted of small European and Native detachments. The Native 
soldiers were commanded by Natives, some of whom, especially in Southern 
India, distinguished themselves by remarkable courage and skill. 

0, m In 1714—48 the Company’s soldiers in Madras and Bombay were formed 
into battalions, the first European regiment lieing oi^nizcd at Madras, and the 
Native soldiery being formed into battalions of one thousand strong, with an 
European officer at the head of <‘ach. The Madras European and Nati-Ve regi¬ 
ments wore, at a very early period, employed on distant and active service ; for, „ 
in the year 1757, they wen*, sent to Bengal and helped to fight, the battle of Plassy. 

The honors of that field wore sliared by Her Majesty's 39th J'’oot, the first 
Iloyal regiment that ever came to India, which beai-s now on its colours the 
h*gcnd l^rimus in Indie. About the time of Flassy the fiist of the Bengal 
Native regiments was organized. And in the forty years of constant warfare 
and increase of territory which followed 1757, the three armies of Madras, 

Bombay, and Bengal, though they occasionally acted in concert, remained 
distinct from each other, and werij managed by the several Govcrnmenls of the 
three Presidencies. During the long wars of tlic Carnatic, and in the ficrci; cam- 
jiaigns against Mysore, Native troops of tlic Madras and other armies displayed 
endurance, loyalty, and courage, though they were often many months in arrears 
of pay, though they encountered many ju-ivations, and though the historj* of the 
Nati-ve army during those forty years wa.s chequered by mutiny and disaster. 

Njjt only did the disciplined troops of the East 1 iidia Company vamiuish superior 
Native forces, led by Hydcr Ali’s and Tippoo’s best captains, but they fought side 
by side with the King’s English foot and horse; and they met the European 
soldiers of the French in the‘days when I^rance was contending with England 
for BUjiremacy in India. At the end of this period, that is to say, in the year 
1794, the British forces in India consisted of about 16,000 Europeans and 
82,000 Natives. 

10. In the year 1796 the Indian armies were re-organized; the Native Prom izae to 1923 . 
troops were formed iuto regular regiments of the line, with, an increased number 
of European officers to each corps, wliilo regular territorial comuiands were 
formed and distributed between the officers of the King’s army and the servants 
df the Company. For .the next thirty years India remained in a state of chronic 
war. The power of the Moslem princes of Mysore was shattered iu 1798 at 
Seringapatam, and Tippoo Sultan was slain; the Mahratta Confederacy was 
broken on the field of Assayc; the Pindari hordes were successfully put down ; 
and the hai*dy mountaineers of Nepal were conquered. In. the early years of 
this period the Madras army hore the brunt of the fighting; but after the 
Mysore power was crushed, the Bombay and Bengal armies had their full share 
of service. In the expedition to Egypt of 1800, and on the occasions W’hcn 
they were captured by French cruisers and carried to the Isle of France, the 
sepoys of the Bombay army proved their loyalty and endurance, even when 



empbved Imvond tAiP sna;, T)urin£C this period Madras sent to the siege of 
Serin"apatani, in 17'JS, a column of 6,000 European and 14,000 Native troops, 
with 01. lield-ffuns ^ and in the year 1808, the English forces in India Imd 
reached a total of 24,600 Enroptans and 154,500 Natives, By the end of this 
period the supreme authority of the Governor-Genorol over all the military 
affairs of tlfe tw'O lesser presidoncies of Madras and Bombay had beon^ firmly ■ 
established; but the Madras and Bombay armies were still under their respec¬ 
tive Governments and Commandei’s-in-Chief; and the three armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, though they fought togeth(?r in several campaigns, garri¬ 
soned distinct territories, di-ew their recruits, from separate provinces, and were 
in fact distinct armies. 


rrom 1824 to 1857. 


11. After the year 1824 the army of ^ladras had comparatively little fight¬ 
ing, excejit in the Burmese wars. Tlie Bombay array sliaml in the successes, 
and oscajM'd the disasters, of the first Afghan war; it subdued the province of 
Sind, took jmrt in the INlooltan campaign, and sent a force to Bersia. But the 
cliief extensions of territory, and the campaigns of which these extensions were 
the result, oecunx'd m tlie Ihmgal Pix'sidency. On the Bengal array fell the 
lirunt of the Cabiil aim Punjab wars; and on that army lay the duty of garri¬ 
soning the new pi’ovinces. The Madras army was found to be too large for the 
protection of the peaceful territories of the southern pre.sideneyit took there¬ 
fore the duty of gairisoning Burma, as n-ell as the Hyderabad, and some of 
the Central India, station.^. Tlie Bengal and Bombay regiments of the line, on 
the other hand, wore found insufficient for the territory to be occupied, and for 
the duty to bo done. Accordingly, the strength of the Bengal regiuients was 
raised; and irregular regiments of horse and foot wero added to the strength 
of the, Bengal and Bombay anwies. These irregular corps dilfored from the 
regiments of the line, as will be mox’c particularly explained hereafti^r, in 
tiuit they possessed only one-sixth the full nunilier of European offietu’s, and 
wero considerably elu'apor than the line regiments. These irregular regi¬ 
ments consisted mainly of men belonging to the warlike races of the Delhi 
territory, of the Punjab, of the Afghan border, and of the Nepal hills ; and (u 
tlicm was eommilted the duty of guarding the north-west fi'ontier of tlie Com¬ 
pany’s dominions. The ii'gulav army of Bengal consisted mainly of Bajputs 
and Brahmans of Oudh and Hindustan, men of fine physique and soldierly 
hearing, who had fought bravely for the Company for one huudnal years, from 
Cuddalore, on the Coromandel oo.ast, up to the city of Cahul. Bt^sides the regu¬ 
lar and irregular regiments of the Company’s three .armies, them xverc several 
contingents, maintained for the protection, and at tlie expense, of Native States. 
These contingents were commanded and disciplined by British officers, and 
they drew their reoruits, for the most part, from the same classes and di.striefcs 
from which men were enlisted for the Bengal regiments of the line. At the 
end of 18ofi tlie British forces in India consisted of 39,375 Europeans and 
21J-,985 Natives, besides the soldiers of the contingents paid by, and serving in. 
Native States. 


Mutiny oi 1857. 12. lu tlic year 1857, the great majority of the Bengal regiments of the* 

line, and some of the irregular rogiments and contingents, mutinied against 
the Government whicli they had stirved so long and faithfully. Into tlie 
causes and circumstances of the mutiny of the Bengal array wo rux*d not enter. 
The ijTogular regiments of the Punjab remained faithful,, and these troops 
aided the slender European garrison of tliat province to wrest the, fortress of 
Delhi from the mutineers. Eresh British regiments came from England, and the 
armies of Madras and Bombay assisied in stamping out .rebellion and sestoring .. 
order. Before the mutiny campaigns were over, the old Bengal army had prae- 
tically ceased to exist; tlie British garrison of ladia had heon Kii.sed to over 70,000 
men; the govecmiieut of India was transferred?.fi’om the Bast India Company 
to Her Hklajestv the,,, Queen ; the European troops of the Company became 
part of Her Majesty’s army; and the whole field ai-tillery of India was. 
manned by British, instead of by Native, soldiers. Tlie British officers of the 
three armies were offered the choice, wliicU most of them acci'ptcd, of joining 
three staff, corps, which w'ere to furnish officers for all Native regiments, for" 
depart-raents of the army, and for otlier duties outside^ the scope of ordinary 
military work. The Punjab regiments and levies not required for guarding the 
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fftioiticr, Vith tlie few Bengal cprps which had remained futhful, and certain 
^levies recently raised in B^ndvatan, became the new army of Bengal. The new 
regiments of the Bengal line were all organized on the so-called “ irregular** 
footing; and the numbers of the Natire troops in Bmigal, Madras, and Bombay, 
were kept very much below the totals that had existed before- the mutiny. 

T3. During the twenty years following the mutiny, India w|w not the armies up 
> scene of any general w'ai*, though expeditions were sent to China, to abyssiniai 
and to tlie Malay peninsula. On the north-western, and on the north-eastern 
frontier, little wars and expeditions constantly took place; and some of these 
affairs, such as the Ambeyla and Bhootan campaigns, occupied many troops 
and caused some difficulty. Since the reconstruction which followed the mutiny, 
the chief changes of organization have been the extension of the " irregular” . , 

system to the armies of Madras and Bombay. Under the "irregular” system as 
finally settled in 1803, and applied to all three armies, seven British officers 
were attached to each Native regiment, instead of twenty-five under the system 
of the line regiments, and instead of three as. un^er the irregular system before 
the mutiny. European officers commanded squadrons and wings of regiments; 
while Native officers commanded troops and companies. Inl874-75 the strength 
of European officers with Native regiments was increased oy the addition of one 
or Uvo pi*obationers to each corps, who were to take the place of officers absent 
on furlough or other duty. 

14. The superior commands and the management of the Indian armies superior tobi- 
remain as they were before the ^nutiny. The supreme control or all the armies 
is vested by law in the Governor-General in Council and the Commander-in- 
Chief in India; but the armies of Madras and Bombay are oomnuinded by local 
Commanders-in-Cbief, and arc in some degree dirfected by the Local Governments 
of those presidencies; while the Punjab Prontier Porce is under the immediate 
orders of the Local Government of the Punjab. 

16. In the years 1872—76 especial consideration was given by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and by the Government of India, to the questions whether the system 
of officering the Native army could not be improved, and wlietlier the position of 
Native officers and sepoys was all that it should be.' After much discussion it was 
finally decided that tlio “ irregular ” system had succeeded, and should be upheld; 
that seven British officers to a regiment, ivith one or two probationers in place 
of absentees, gave a sufficient strength of officers for field service; that the Native 
officers, when well select(?d, were quite competent to command troops and com- 
pauios ; and that the pay and pensions of Native officers and sepoys required some 
increase, on the ground that the cost of living had increased considerably during 
the previous twenty years. In consequence of these decisions, certain increases of 
pay and allowanoi’s were given to the Native officers and sepoys ; the pension rules 
were revised ; and the rates of pension were increased in the case of Native officers, 
the^term AvitUiu which a long service pension, could he earned being also reduced 
from forty to thirty-two years. The only decision of the Government of India 
passed on the subject df ^he Native aimy organization in 1876, to which effect was 
not given, was the rule B^t an European officer, on tlic completion of thirty-one 
years* service, should not retain any regimental appointment whioli he had held 
for five years. The operaliion of this most salutary rule u-as postponed until the 
question of compulsory retirement among officers of Her Majesty’s British army 
bad been settled by the Home Government, 

16. On the Ist July 1878, that is to say* heforo the recent complications 
with Cahul, the Indian armies consisted of 6,003 British officers, 60,841 British, & isTa. ** 
and 123,254 Native, soldiers.* The cost of this army amounts, in round numbers, 

.toAhout 17 millions sterling (or 17 crorcs of rupees), including charges on account 
of loss by exchange on military expenditure in England, as well as the outlay on 
military works. The total I'evenues of India from which these army charges 
have to be met are 63|- millions aterling (or OSj^ orotes ofrupem). In consider¬ 
ing how the great cost of the Indian army can beat he reduced', and more funds 
set free ftnr material improvement, we have bonie inmind tim words of Sir John 
Malcolm in 1832, wliich are as true now; as when Xo wrote them— 

" Our l^aiitern empire has hiMin acquired, and must he maiiatUiied, by the sword. It has no 
foundation, and is not capable of having any made, that can divest it m that character; and 


* Estiouitcs, ]'87S>79, MohtsiTt of the hydmiMMl Contini^ont. 
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i£ the local army of India, bnt above all the Native branch, ia not preserve^ in a oonditi^ 
■which, while it maintains its efficiency, preserves ate at^hment, no commorc^, tiscal, ^ 

or judicial sj'stcms we may improve, or introduce, can bo of p^ianont beneflt. Ihe success of 
tbeio must dotycnd upon Ibo continuance of internal tranquillity and exemption from foKign 
war. ... Jl is, therefore, to the army of India we must look for the meana we pomoas, 
not only of maintainiug our power, but of preserving the great benefits we Iiavo already con- 
ferred, or may hereafter eonl'er, ux>on the millions subject to our authority. No considerations, , 
therefore, slioidd ever induce us to forget for one moment the paramount and vital importance . 
of our military power.” 



ClELAJPTTm in. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNAL ORDER. 


17. Tho purposes for wliicli the army of India must be maintained may 
be stated to be—• 

(a) Preventing and repelling attacks, or threatened aggressions, from 
foreign enemies beyond our border; 

(J) Making successful armed disturbance, or rebellion, within British 
India, or its feudatory States, impossible; 

(<?) Watching and overawing tho armies of feudatory Native States. 

• 

Nearly two-thirds of the border of the Indian Empire is protected by the 
sea. So long aa Great Britain is mistrcjss of the seas, the soacoast of India is 
protected by tho fleet of England, and the Indian army need provide only for 
defences at four or five seaports. Tho external foes which the Indi^ army may 
have to meet on its land frontier are B-ussia and Afghania|,an on the'^orlh-wcst; 

Nepal or Bhootan on the north-east; wild tribes of the' Assam, (’achar, and 
Arracan border on the cast; and Burma on the south-east. It is not probable 
that India will come in eontJct'with China or Persia on the land frontier of 
British India for some time to come. For oijorations against Russia, or Afghan¬ 
istan assisted by Russia, a force of two army-corps, or f»0,00() to 00,000 fight- 
ing-mcn, might possibly be necessary. No one has ever suggested that the army 
of India should be maintained at a strength necessary to put into the field a 
larger force than this. Two divisions of ail arms would probably suffice for the 
requirements of a war with Nepal; while, against other external foes, a single 
division of all arms would, if eommuuicatious were maintained, be enough. 

18. In another part of this report, we show that besides the permanent 
obligatory garrisons, wliicb ought not to bo moved, our distribution of the 
Indian army will enable the Government to emjdoy on distant oi)cratious two 
army-corps consisting of 68,000 men of all arms and 180 guns. When two 
field army-corps of the above-named strength take the field, there will still 
remain, fOT tho garrisons of the interior and frontier of British India, and for 
support of troops in the field, an approximate strength* of 39,600 British soldiers, 
and 76,800 Native soldiers, with 220 guns. When the organization of reserves, 
as proposed by us, is completed, there will, in addition, be 19,200 available 
Native soldiers, of tho first reserve, and nearly 40,000 of the second reserve of 
prasioners. There will also he available, for the internal defence of the country, 
over 7,000 enrolled voluntcorSj fill drilled and armed, of whom about tliree- 

fourths may he reckoned as “ efficient.” 

« • 

19. We consider that this force, composed of the home garrisons, the Thotr sumciaacy. 
reserves, and tho volunteers, would suflico to maintain order in British and 
feudatory India-, and on the frontier, in the event of the whole force available 

for field service being moved out of India for a few months. The home forces 
would bo cantoned at different obligatory places on the railway lines; and at 
each large garrison sufficient means of transport would be oonslantly main- 
tamed to enable a moveable column of all arms to take the field for local 
service in tho neighbourhood at twenty-four hours' notice, or to move with 
the troops by railway to any threatened point of the Empire. 


* In addition to tho ordinary ^arrioon of India there are the following local oorpVp all of which are elBcioat 
troopSi organized on tho iri'egular and commanded by European o&cerSp namely **** 

4 batteries of held artillciy» with four guns eacli» ^ 

4 regiments of cavalry, > of tho Hjdozabad Contingent* 

6 regimouts of infantry, ) 


9 regiments of Central India Horse, 

4 regiments of local infantry, namely, tlio Malwa Bheel 
Corps, the Bhopal Battalion, the Mey war Bheel Corps, 
the Mhairwarra Battalion, 

2 regiments composed of cavalij and infaniiy, namely, 
tilte Deolee and the Etiopoorah Eoroei, 


belonging to Bajpatana and Central India. 
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Police force main< 
tain civil order. 


BMApiMeAbK y. 


20. It must be r^llected that, though the maintenance of tranquillity, an<F 
'the safety of the British Government in India, depend, ultimately, on the exist¬ 
ence of a military force, with a sufficient proportion of British troops and 
guns, yet the duty of preserving order, of protecting property, and of quelling 
disturbance, rests p'rimarily on the civil police, who are employed by the CivU 
Governments. In the several provinces of British India, with their population 
of 192 millions of people, the sti’ength of the regular police, rural and muni¬ 
cipal, is 1.67,999, of whom 3,168 are mounted constables; 64,720 of the'police 
are armed with muskets or rifles; the rest carry only swords or batons. AU of 
those police are controlled by Britisli officers; they are partially drilled to use arms, 
but they are for the most part scattered in small numbers over the country. On 
parts of the eastern and northern frontiers, the police are well drilled and 
organized, and some of them arc armed with bx’eech-loading rifles. The cost of 
• this police force is £2,511,000, of which £346,000 are contributed by municipal 
and local funds. The regular police arc aided in the execution of their duties 
by the village police, of whom there are,-apjjroximatoly, 700,000 distributed over 
the 510,808 towns and villages of British India. Those rural police are paid, 
partly-by grants of land and part ly by money and grain contributions from the 
villagers and towns' people whose houses and goods arc protected. Tliat the 
regular and village police, supported as they are by a strong military force in the 
backgroum!^ are ordinarily sufficient for the maintenance of internal peace and 
order in British Indi^, will he apparent from the subjoined statement showing 
the number of times troops liavc been called out* to repress or prevent intemiil 
disturbance in the several provinces of the Empire. The statement does not 
include expeditions or affairs against tribes on or beyond the Belucbistau, 
Punjab, Bhootan, Assam, Chittagong, Arracan, or Burmese frontiers 


ProvinMw 


Madras 

Bombay 

Beiifyal and Assam 

North-Western Provinces and Ondh 

Punjab 

Ocntral Provinces 
British Burma 
Mysore 

Bcrar and Nizam’s country 

.Itajputana 

Central India States 


Number of times troops havo 
been cnlled out to prevent 
or repress internal disturb¬ 
ance ill British India, or 
f eudatorjr States, during the 
twenty years from 1800 
to 1879. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Six, 

Pour. 

(Not received.) 
(Diilo.) 

Five.t 
One. 

Txvo. 

Five, 

Ton. 


BnQuirlGa rogard- 
ing condition of 
Indian popula¬ 
tions. 


21. The Govormnont of India, in a ciiv.ular dat^d the 7th July 1870, 
called ujiou t!ie Local Gov^niuneuts to funush tuo Oommissiou with Pall 

particiilai's regarding— 

(a) Stre,ngth of Native populj^tion. 

(fj) Strength of Huropcan and Eura-sian population (exclusive of army), 
(c*) State of popular feeling. 

(d) Elements of danger. 

(e) Strength of police. 


• Even when troops are called out to suppress riots, a very small force often suffices. When acknowledj^inff 
(on the 16^ January 1879) a report from ^the Government of lk>tnbay concerning certain riots in the city ox 
Burat, the Viceroy in Council said—*' As regards the conduct of the Native troops. His Excellency the Governor* 
General in Ootincil considcTs that the Subadar, Deojee Kuddum.,and hi.'» men of the 17th Native Infantry", acted 
With forbearance and judgment in the presence of a great crowd of excited rioters; and that thejawcrc, under the 
circumstances, justified in firing on the mob when two shots had come from the crowd and scyeral of the soldicra 
had bwii disabled by otlier inissi)c!». The lii.^tory of the Burat riots shows that an Indian popular outbreak, even 
w a City with traditions of disorder like Surat (paragraph 18 of your present letter), melts away instantaneously 
before a small party of N'ltivc Kuhliers immediately they fire a voll^ of ball-cartridge. It would also seem, if we 
may form a judgment from the behaviour of this Bub'iaar and his party of fifteen men, that Native soldiers, under 
a Native L*al"r, act with moderation and coolness in the presence of an angry attacking mob one hundred times 
theur own number, and that the Native soldtory are thoroughly on the side of law and order." It may be well 
to add tliat the voUey which dieparaed the rioters injured six men, of whom two (Ued and three were oxdf 
slightly huH. 

t All jail outbreaks. 
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(/) Distribution of police. 

(j;) Efficiency of police. 

* (A) Euroj)oan. and Eumsian population considered as—. 

(1) strength as regards their (iombataut poMcr and capability to main¬ 
tain order; 

• (2) M'cakmws with regard to the necessity for pro\ii]iitg for the safety 
of non-combatants, women and children; 

(8) of ])Ossible grctitcr utility ttum at ])ve.seut, if organized for the 
maiutenanee of order in case of disturbance. 

(i) Question of ooiujmlsory enrolment. 

(y) Devt'lopmcnt of voluntijcr system. 

TUc replies to tbeso questions will be found in extenso ih aj>pontJix II 
to tins r«»port. Some of the answer’s ai*e t(Hi imjwrtant and weighty to bo ah- 
straeted here : at th(‘- same t ime it is desirable to furiiisb some reviinv of the facts 
stated, and opinions expressed, in tlie answers to this circular. 

22. The ])opulation of British India is 192 millions, and the j)oj>ulaiion of population, 
tlic feiulatory i'Jative Slates is 58 millions. In no part of British India do the 
people carry arras; a small proport ion only possess arms; and, in moSfrprovinces, 
tlio mass <d tlu* jHipulation has, for one or moi’c generationst'been unaccustomed 
to tlicir use. In Native States, on the otlier hand, most people, wlio can afford 
any luxury or show, [lossess arti^ of some kind. 

28. 'J'iti' state of po])uIar fc»*ling t owards tlii^ Bn'tisli (lovenimont, and the stats of fseiin» 
elements of danger in the several ])rovinc(s, are thus descrihed. In Madras*"®*®’^’’®*- 
the pojiulation are passively htyal and contented ; danger might arise from the 
kindling of Muhamnsailaii feeling, in the, evt'nt of our Ixnng at war with any 
jVloslem power; liiit exiiessivo taxation, arhilrtu’v misnsi* of power hy subor- • 
dinute GovernuK'iit oflieers, and needless in ter foreman with estaldished mistoms, 
rather than religiou.s fanatieism. are more likely to cause active disajfection in 
JSouthcru India. 

2I<. In Bombay the peasantry are generally w’dl-dispusial and loyal; hut fl in Bombay* 
martial spirit si ill survives in them, and they have a sort of cxcitahility wltich 
tends to violence. Tlicre an; sundry hill-trihes always ready for miseliief and 
c*a])al>lc of doing it. The hilly fastnessi's of the country make operations 
against dist.url)ei*s of the peace difliciilt. Among the educaU'd classes tliere is 
a sprinkling of restless, intriguing plotters. Tin; many Native iStat(;s scattered 
all over the presidency may, in trouldous times, he centres of jiolitical uiischji'f, 
though the Chiefs tlnmiselvcs aro loyal. His Exc<;Iloncy Sir Ilichaivl Temple 
sums up the elements of danger in the Bombay presidency in these words:— 

“Political ambition among certain classes which can hardly bo satisfied under Ilritish 
rulc.X, . ' . 

“A certain degree of disalTcction, wliicli, llumgli very ]iartia1, is not likely to be removed, 
or even mitigated, by any remedies wliigh a foreign (ioycnnncnt ciui adopt. 

“ A Native aristtMiracy which has unavoidably suffi.i'cd iii woaltli and position by the intra- 
duel iou of foreign rule. 

“ Oluslers of lesser Native States inside the presideney, whieli, despite tlu; jx*rsonal loyalty 
of the Chii fs, might, indeed probably would, become cent res of political intrigue in event of 
general disturhaneo. 

“Certain tribi’s, such ns Bhils, Kolis, Raitioshis, IVagbirs, and others, either inclined 
occoeionully to lawtessucss and violence, or else of u predatory disposition iuirdlycorrigiblc.” * 

25. In the Icmtories under the IJ<*iiteuanl-Qovcrnor of Bengal, thcinBennai: 
people are peaceable and quiet. The influential landholding classes have 
prospered greatly for three gtmerations of British rule. The wlucated c1as,s(;8, 
though tjicy ftjol aspirations after national freedom, do not wish ill to the Biitish 
(Government; and they are really loyal to the British Queen and nation, 
notwithstanding the exaggerated and violent lone of ciilicism of tlie acts of 
Government and its offio(;rs to he found in the columns of some, of the verna¬ 
cular journals. Though there are 20 millions of jVluliammadans in Bengal 
Pwjier, though the reforming sect of the Eerazis (or Wahabis) has many 
followers in Eastern Bengal, though there is ill-wall l)otw’'eon JlosJem ryots and 
Hindu landlords, and though the populations of the Delta districts occasionally 
take the law into their own bands;’j^ct the people of Eastem Bengal an* a 
j^jrosjHii'Ous and quiet 1 * 000 , very unlikely to cause dauger to the British Govern¬ 
ment, or employment to the Indian army. In the troubles of 1857-58, the 

3 
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of Avrali (Slialiiibad) was, for sijyci'al moftthsi tlic scene . of f©!bellioit, 
IJiit tHb woody fastnesses of Jugdispore are contend into a garden; and 
the people of South Bohar are now as quiet as any in India, - Tue Sontlsals, 
and some of the aboriginal tribes of Chota Kagpore and Orissa, bave given 
troiiblc in past times, and aite not yet free from a tendency to Iwjcome excited 
on very small provocation. But the exhibition of excitability of this kind is 
growing rarer; the tribes arc settling dV>wn quietly; the Sonthal coftntry is 
pici’ced by ’two railways and by many roads; and, unless a iime of general 
anarchy'came, no serious cause for anxiety is likely to arise in Bengal. If 
the British power wore exposed to danger elsowhore, the provinces of Bengal 
Proper could bo kept quiet vnlh a smaller garrison ttian any other large prov¬ 
ince of the Empire. 


In the North-West¬ 
ern Pi-ovinces and 
Oudh: 


In the Puiyah; 


in British Bunna^ 


26. In the North-Wjjstern Provances and Oudh, British ,mle received, 
during t.he troubles of 1857-r»8, severer and more j’ermanent sliocks than in any 
other pai-t of India. The Liepfenant-Goverttbr of th<*se provinces reports that 
the general feeling on tlie part of the gi-eat landholders and of the trading classes 
toward the Gtn'ernmcnt is loj^al; self-interest, moi*c or less enlightened, teach(!s 
them that the strong hand of British power secures to tlieih tlieir dignity, their 
position, and their property. Among the great mass of the rural population 
the general I’wding is said to be one of contented indifference. The lower stra¬ 
tum of the Muhammadan urban pojiulation, the dispossessed landholders, the 
predatory (dasses^and perhaps the cadets of old Muhammadan families, are the 
only sections of the people who really dislike British ruh\ The Lieutenant- 
Governor adds an expression of his opinion that the reoent increases of din^ct 
taxation, the decrease in the personal influence of district officers, and the 
(!omplcxit.y of our judicial and legislative systems aiv, or may become, distinct 
sources of daiiger to British rule. 

27. The Punjab is the home of the most martial races of India, and is 
the nursery of our best soldiers. It is, tlunvlbre, peculiarly satisfactory that 
the Lieutemint-Governor, and his officens, should be able to report that the 
state of feeling towards the Goverament is excellent in this jurovince; and 
that among chiefs and people, traders and peasantry, Siktis and Musalmans, 
th^ere is much real, iiearty, active loyalty and good-will, towards the British 
Governnrent. The Lieut<mant-Govemor considers tliat the people pt the 
Punjab will remain well-disj)oscd to individual Englisbrnen and loyal to the 
Government, so long as they arc ruled with ju-stipe and omisideration. He 
believes that the elements of changer to British rule lie in the inctease of taxa¬ 
tion, burdening the people beyond its strength, and in unsympathetic legisla¬ 
tion, subversive of native custom and undemanded by the voice of the people. 

28. The Chief Commissioner of Burma reports that the majority of the 
respectable classes are contented with our rule, and would he unwilling to 
see it disturbed. Though there is no enthusiasm on their part for Bmish 
rule, yet the j)eople feed that they have prospered marvellously since annex* 
ation; and, under ordinaiy circumstances, there is no quieter or more peaceful 
quarixT of Her Majesty^s Eastern Pominions tlian the province of British Burma. 
At the same time, the Chief Commissioner says tliat there is an clement of 
danger in the unsteady and excilahlo character of the people, among whom 
the prestige of the Court of Ava is very gi*eat, and on wnoni disturbances 
or troubles^ oh the Mandalay border might rc-aot in an inconvenient and 
niisohicvous* fasluoh.. 


In tbo Cfintna 
ProvincfMi. 



_ Qf the 

moe Foroe. 
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21 ). Tlio Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces reports tliat the 
towns and villages of the Jfagpore and Nerbudda country are reiharkahly^ 
fn^o fi-om the ii'stleSs, unemployed, class, who arc ever ready to ^ve trouble* 
in some other parts of India; that among the agricultural population thete 
is no sectiqn \tho are bound together agaitast the , Goverhaooi^lartJ h^ any fancied 
tie of common interest; and that the pe6ple me .quiet and law-abiduig. 
Epe says that, in guarding against future disorder; %e large seini-aborigiual 
Iiopulation, and the extensive chiefships'(eUTerihg 80;,060 square miles <rf coun¬ 
try), with their halfpedueated chiefs and ^uncivilised people, cannot be left 
altogether out,of accouint.'’ 

30. The total strength of the s^gular police, ruial and urban, has been 
stated to be 107,099 according the latest returais for all the provinces 
of India; of these, 21,313 are engaged on the duty of guarding |ails aria 



of dficortiQg'p'IsQiii^’^d. ^ the tjoHee 

of towns { and abdut 104t^()06 employed in keeping the peace in 

thp* oomitrjf at large. The poh'ce lot^e- is distribnted oVer the country with 
temrettee to the density and character of the pbpuUtion, end to the physical 
fefttorea. of the enunti'y and the lines of, communication., "The,proportion of 
police to the population ranges from one constahio to 2,315 people among the 
quiet ifthahitants of Bengal, to 1,169 among the martial but orderly races of 
the Punjab, to 950 among the Bombay population, and to 4J.7 people among 
the excitable races of British Burma. In Aladras the police forego is said to be 
deficient in European officers, insufficient in strength, and without an adequate 
force of mounted* men. It is efficient for ordinary constable’s duty, but 
unfitted to cope with armed resistance. In Bombay the police, without the 
assistance of troops, arq not able to repress armed resistance, and have been 
found unablli to cope with the robbers of ‘Western India ofi their own hilly 
ground.. On tljia Bengal, Assam, and Cachar borders, the frontier police are an 
excellent body of men, fit for any duty; and the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
very rightly in our opinion, proposes, on financial grounds, to employ frontier 
police mpro largely on the boraer posts, and to leave tlu? regular troops con¬ 
centrated at stations, whence they can ho directed upon any threatened point ‘ 
of the extensive eastern border. The mass of the Bengal police, among whom 
are a proportion of sturdy men of Northern India, are sufficient for all oi’di- 
nary requirements. The poH^ of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh arc^ 
men of manly race; they cope efficiently with the predatory tribes and the 
organized robber hands wliioh infest parts of those territories, and which 
abound in the hordei'laud between British and Native districts west of the river 
Jumna. The Lieutenant-Governor considers the police of the Punjab to he, 
in physique and warlike spirit, equal to many Native regiments; on occiasions 
they liave done valuable service in fmntier complications; and the Jjocal Gov¬ 
ernment considers that they would form a valuable reseri'c fop the regular 
army. In Burma the police of the An-aean frontier are a well-drilled and effi¬ 
cient bo^y of men, principally foreignei*s from the Nepal hills. The police 
of the Pegu frontier are able to rq>el rohlxjr hands; if massed together and 
commanded by Europeans, they would, the Chief Commissioner considers, he • 
able to act successfully against considerably larger forces from the !&ingdom 
of Slandalay. On the whole, we gather that outside the Punjab, the North- 
AVestern Provinces, and Oudh, the frontier police are the only body M'hlch can, 
unaided, repress any considerable tinned disturbance. It therefore follows that 
the military garrison of the country must bo ever ready to aid the police when 
need arises. At the same time we are satisfied that a very small body of troops, 
if moved to auy spot before trouble spreads, will suffice to ropress lotsal disturb¬ 
ances. And we consider that the home army, or obligatory garrisons, possessed 
as thejf will he of standing means of transport ready for instant use, nail suffice 
wmamlain peace in British India and in the great majority of feudatory States. 

31. The question of utilizing the Eigropcan and Eurasian population toojs^p^uiatiwrf 
help in guarding ohligatojy points, or large nettlcmeitts of Europeans> in time of bStSISSS? 
trouble, has been discussed in the reports received from the Local Govenimcnt.9. 

The total Euro}>ean and Eurasian civil population, exclusive of the Indo-Poi tu- 
guese, of British India is— 

UuinW of Bi itish TSni’opftaii • 

and Eurasian, of all {iixl 

In the ptoyiuoe of-— exulusive of and Boldiu-* * 


" of the anuy. 

Madras • ... ... ... 41,021 

Bombay ‘ l ... * ... ... ... 11,789. 

Bengal ... ... ... dOjS.Ha 

North-Wc»t«m Proviijcea and Oudh ... ... 16,794 

Punjab ‘ ... ... ... ... 7,302 

Central Provinces ... .... ... .8,767 

Britieb Burma ... ^ ... ... 8,068 

Mysore and Cdorg ... ... ... ... • 0,222 


_ ToU . , ... 128,154 

Add EuTOpcana.or AmsrtMOB not bei|^ British snbjectiii ... 0,189 


duK» ... 134,343 
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st. From among tlie Etiropean. and Eurasian |)opulatlon,^ 25, corps of 
TOluitwer infantry, one of Tolunteer artilleiy, and one of vOlunteet cavalry have 
l)een formed. Tli© enrolled strength of these volunteer corps is ovi r 7»^o6 men, 
of whom a1)out threo-fouiths are odioient. Out of the pmolled strength, about 
2,600 arc servants of the several llailway Companies and State Railways. These 
railway employes would, in time of troulde, he wanted for professional duty 
on tile railways; but they could novertlielcss l)e of much service in defbhding 
fortifitMl places, at tlie principal railway junctions and termini. All the “ efli» 
cient ” volunteers have passed tludr di-ill, have qualified in rifle practice, and 
can act as light infantry. Tlie only volunteer horse are tlie. IJt^liar Mounted 
Rifli's; this em*ps consists chiefly of indigo-jilauters, all'of w-hom are w'cll 
mounted and, as a rule, excellent riders. All the Local Govenunents advise 
that greater onequragement should be given to induce Europeans Eurasians 
to join the nearest volunteer coi’jis. But we do not find any suggestions as to 
the manner in which such encouragement can best be given. The lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-W(jstern‘Provinces is the only chief of a Local Govern¬ 
ment vho recommends any compulsory enrolment of civilian Europeans and 
Eurasians in .a militia. He considers that such eonipulsion on poisons not con¬ 
nected witli GoA crnment would he impossible and yudesirahlc. But lie advises 
that all European and Eurasian clerks, and other suhordinales in tlie civil 
eiufiloy of Government, should bo hmmd, as a ijondilion of their service, to 
enlist and (|ualify iu tlio nearest volunteer corps. "We arc not prepared to 
supjiiort this jjrcpowil. 


aS 9 m<St*Sfv^oiun- 33. We liave considert.'d what further encouragement the Govi'nimcnt 
tear movement, iiso.fully give to the volunteers. At iiresent, anus and aoeoutroments 

are piovided; headinoney at Its. 20 a year is allowed for each elfielent volun- 
t(?cr, with an fulditional grant of I’s. 10 for ea<di extra-efficient; and the Gov- 
‘ crnmoiit sanctions a paid adjutant and drill-sergeants when the number of 
cflicient men in a corps is sufiicieiit to warrant, sucli appointments. We are not 
prepared to say that the gmnt should Vie increased; for, if the uniform is 
simple and cheap, the luiadmoney, with such contributions as the wealthier 
. memhers are always glad to make, sulTicos for the absolute necessities of a 
volunteer corps, jiut we think that Government should be i*cady to make extra 
gmuts to really etfieient <*.orps towards any necessurj^ exjnenditure for corjis pur¬ 
poses. At the same time the Government shoirld insist on the uniform being 
simjile and cheap, so that service with volunteers might in no e.ase impose out¬ 
lay on the less wealthy memlierc of a corps. There is now much difficulty in 
getting good drilLsergeants to leave their regiments for employment with volun¬ 
teers. Proposals for making the duty more attractive have been laid before tho 
Government, and w'o recommend them for favorable consideration. At small 
stations it will often lie impossible to get up even a small squad of volunteers. 
Bui wo consider that, wherever a Local Goverrunont is able to organize a suflf- 
cient number of small squads at a variety of small stations, a sergeant should 
lie depul ed to visit and drill swell squads during a part of the year. Arms and 
the usual headinoney should he sahetioned for such squads, which would be 
affiliated to tlic nearest volunteer corps. Even if these squads acted together 
only once in five years, still they would have arms and know how to use them, 
and they would jK>ssess some sort of discipline; in time of general trouble, two 
• or tlncesnch squads would suffice to defend a central rallying-place, into which 
. Eluropcan families might bo gathered together. 

S?StwtiSSS'fn •* 3t. The provision of rallying-plaees, or defensible places of refuge at out- 

totorior. stalioiis iu tho interior of the wuntry, has frequently been under the eonsiderv 
ation of the GoTcrnraont of India, W© hhve no doubt tiiat such defensiblo 
placfei could lie bold by a few volunteer rifles for days, pi-ovidcd fleithcr food 
nor ivater failed the defenders. We do not however recommend that such poste 
lie constructed all over the country. In iim^s of ,shch general danger as would 
make the use of these posts necessary, the civil officera would ordinarily be 
called in, and it would bo difflc«lt to detach trqbps to relieve a large numliej- of 
isolated posts. We would apply to such oases the suggestion made by us in resjieot 
to important railwa;^s and junctions. Plans Should be drawn up and approved 
by tho Permanent befehoe Ootttmittee, for oemstruoting round the most <h>feh- 
sible huikling in the statiem, a ri»cingi8uch as could bo made in a fow Iiours with 
the materials on the spot, and which, wffilc inpluding a M'ater-supply and a place 
for storing food, should not bo too large for defence by tlie limited uumbei-s. 
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nid^t \)e raquHr^ to liiold 

(tome selected officer i^spon^bte ^e 
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r 85. It hae been sUt^ aboye that olid of iljtie duties of tiie laipeirial atmy « 

of India is the watchkig: add ov^adii^ tibte ainpiids of fetidatoi^. Native Statea 
It cannot be overlooked tbat tlieid atmies or zady bedome, dediebts of 
danger to the British power: But Ba^Uency $ir Bitt^iara Temple writes that 
the presence of armed bands on the Bombay bbrder, under the chieftains of 
the Hyderabad teountry, constitutes a source of danger, wbich must not be 
forgotten in troublous times. Ihe Madras OoVernTneut adverts* to the armed 
forces of the Nizam of Hydembiad as a danger, to provide against which 
special garrisons must be maintained in Brithh. territory. In our prwosa^ 
for the distribution of the Indiaia army, we hare felt qbli^d to alibi to wsctm*' 
doiabad, '%e British cantonment neat Hyderabad, a force of 3,283 BnrOpean 
troops, 3,560 Native troops, and 24 guns, in addition to a portion of the Hyder* 
abad Contingent, because a smaller force would not suffioato overawe the city 
of Hyderabad and the large force which, the Nizam of Hyderabad and iiis 
principal nobles constantly maintain. Treaty engagements with the Nizam 
compel the British Government to maintain a oonsidiraable force ^ at Seounder* 
abad. But the strength -of the#tfeops kept by the Nizam anii his nobles 
compels us tp impose a laigor garrison than trealy engagements reu™^> ^’od. 
pievents the British Gormiment from seeking to revise the treaty, so as to 
permit of the Secunderabad fence being reduced in numbers and cost. We have, 
under these circumstances, been constrained to review the condition of the 


armies maintained by Native States, and the relation of these ;armie8 to the 
British garrisons in India. In considering these matters, we have been greatly 
helped by a valuable report on the armament of Native States, furnished by a 
committee of miHtaiy and political officers in 1877. We find that the Native 
States, with a population of 53 millions of people, and a total revenue of 18 
millions sterling, mslntain armed forces aggregating 881,000 men, of whom 
69,000 are cavalry smd 10,664 artillery. They possess 2,^8 smvic^blc guns, 
very f&w ef which however are manned and horsesd ^eld gnns. In these totals 
are reckoned the police of the States, and the armed rabble which compose the 
following of the petty chieftains among whom the territories of the Ba^putana 
and some other Native States are parcelled out. The Eajputana Native armies 
are reckoned at 106,000 men with 1,466 serviceaMo guns. But only a very few 
thousands of these are regular troops, and none of the guns are equipped for 
the field. The Bajputana troops are, for the most part, a feudal mwtia who 
obe^ their own petty Mrils rather, than the Chief of the Slate; they could 
never act together; it is questionable if any large number of them would ever 
act against the British Government; and they can hardly be considered to be a 
source of danger to British rule. N<me of tb6 Mabratta or Eattywar States, or 
of the mmmr Hindu and Moslem States, subject to the two exceptions noted 
below, south of the SatleJ, possess a military force capable, in its present 
condition, of causing uneasiness to the Bmpire. The troops of the Sikh States 
'are comj^sed of good material $ they are well officered; and . they have od 
occasions done excellent service for the British Crown. The soldiery of th^ 

States are devoted to their Chiefs, who are conspicuously loyal, oud are bound 
to*the British Government by mutual good-vml and good offices, which have 
^extended Unbrokhn bvm many years-. In Ch(q)ter VIJ will, be found an expres¬ 
sion of ouf viqw tidit some of these Native |i:pnieB oiui be ti»ef]^y employed as « 
contingents in wwr that i^ey ought not to form pari of the Imperial 

mfmy, to of the reservri; and, that they ioui^ not .’to pe brigaded iVith our 
troops, oV mmtofiad in Bjritiah tcrriibiy^ di^g'^^ 

,36. ,i.^e <mly B»tiva"‘arinles.whkd^^;j^m tl^r numbers, discipline, and xwgw rf^ 
drgahiza^n, require waiobihg at tlm himils of Britiril Government, are tbeomS^. 

o{Ma3m*iaJa S^udia, of Hyderabad 

ip the'©Wrim. The 4a®hio* army tosmiris . 0 $ 48 ^s, 480 artillerymen, 

5,000 ial8n%; and 6,6^ horSei it is;, e^p^id oh|e%^ HindusUois from 
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, ^ ^oitoiTBDOKttt* lit wei0»^ tbi» 

future/it 333ust bo tcm^bdred ^ttbe 3^lia:t{qaaold8 fi^fljroyer 
ckna l);y virtue of t^ Mab^tta C(>Sii)tt08,ta at the etid of th!e 'iadt.><k Tbc ’’ 

local chieftaina (iliakurs)yt}ioiig1| tttejr oxta Mm fealt;^, are iiot Veiy lojral buB- 
jeots; in time of trouble the Mal^ftraja might haVe to emploj hk ytI>ole fwoe fa 
maintaining order in his oypa^ dominmns; aifll Ms suciseSBor would have Kttle 
power, even' if he had the will, to- cause embaivassment to the BiitisU Govern¬ 
ment. If the troops of Scindia were to be largely’reduced, tli#} Britfeh. Govera- 
menl might have to Undertake the task Of keeping oMer in Gwalior territory, 
and repressing the Thakurs. 'We consider that, under all the cireumstanecs, 
interfereiKse with the Maharaja Soindia’s army is nOt necessary, so long as its 
strength is kc^t within the huinerieal liinits imposod' by' treaty, and so long as 
its aimanieiit is not materially improved. y 

“ S7. With the army of the Hy^deraliad State the casi$ fs different. The 

total armed force maintained hy this dnglo State is returned at over 45,580 
men.* Many of tlicse troops are fomgn mercenaries from remote parts of 
India, and from the Afghan highlands b(;youd our northern frontier, who take 
Bervi<>o under the iNizam and his chiefs, engage in faction ffghto and mids 
within his territory, and have recently shown themselves ready to join an/dk- 
eontentod men who may he willing to pay them for raiding into British district's. 
This soldiery, for the most part ill-organized and riotous, could never stand 
against Imperial, tooops, and could hardly prove a source of danger to the JBritish 
Government, though they constantly harass the Nizam's subjects,andoccasionally 
annoy the peaceful peasantry of the British Deccan. But during the minority 
of the present Nizam, the Co-xegent of Hyderabad has been re-organizing and 
improving a part of the Nizam’s forees. 'When this re-organization was first 
proposed in 1862, the British Govemiuent agreed to the measure on the distinct 
understanding that the reformed troops should not exceed two batteries of 
artidery,, two regiments of infantry, and two squadrons of cavaliy, and on the 
furtlier understanding that the irreg^r levies should he redue^. In 1876 this 
understanding bad been so Mr tiansgreusod, that the reformed and re-organized 
troops liad reached a total of 7,443 men with three batteries of artillery.. More 
recently the work of hrin^g all the irregular troops up to the standard 
of the reformed troops has been actively pushed on. These troops are, for 
the most {Mart, kept near the capitaL Save for the maintenance of the Nizam’s 
dimity,, there is no work for these, troops that could not be adequately per¬ 
formed hy the Hyderabad Contingent, which is maintained by the Brinsh 
Government for the use of the Nizam under treaty engagements. At the £mnxe 
time that these improvements in the organization of the Nizam’s troops were 
proceeding, the Co-cegent established a faotoir whence hreeoh-loading ordnance 
and rifles were turned out. We oBonsider it to be al^lutely clear that these 
large forces, those reformed troops, and these appliances lor manufaotxiring 
improved weapons cannot possibly be needed for maint|ining the peace of the 
Hyderabad territory, or for upholding the dignity of 'the Nizam. So long, as 
the British power standsi no external foe can injure or thrCatm the Nizam or,, 
his people. H Ms chiefs rebel, or his people a|e riotous, the police of 
country, can. be supported by thC troops of &e Hyd^abad Contingent, and by 
the suDsidlary:. force,force of 6,2^ mrQ|>eanB and 10,641 Natives of ail arms, 
with 40 guns, aU of which are stotipned in the Nizam’s territory, and a portion^ 
of which are ready to move at twenty-forur hours’ notice to any pari; of the 
tomtoi^ whero dkturbanoes may arise. 'WC.ipcojnmend'^^i^ to the 

peddle; of the soi^hem distriois cf 'British Hrdia, tr^ J^'jiueato the 

eiio]rm.ous mercena^levies of the Niaam’t Go<^ernment l ih jjlsjldce to the Indian 
treasury, which has to m^Mtam Jaige to ^ and in 

justic8'tO'4)m,Nizain*Sihwi^ SuMecto,-Whn>^v».v|!^^;Mhpp!(^ 'of., 

soldiers, the British Gotmshnimttt shpioM Nh^’ki^w- 
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nmintaining a speciial: Idrces and tbio Coxt^l^ie^^ 
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88. In regard to the trodps 0f Kt^eSta^ g^ec^ tre would hiid that ^SSt&^ 
the absence of any cohesiffl® or opnaW^^ fie^ng^ thei^‘ many arqiu^> of 

which the total?%trengtb is twh;e as kii%eas th$$iiU8hapdb{{^ye 

Imperial forces, and the fact that they possess ^ttle organised artiU^, no.idftod .. 
ordnance,^ and no faeeeh-loading rtdcsi are the chief reasons why these tro<^ 
do not l^rni potential elements of danger'or cause (^ .anxiety to thellritish 
^venuheut. The Chiefs are how aU loyal; bnt their sgipewsors ii^y nbt always 
reznaih so; and, even if tliey do,'there h* no certaimy that their troops will 
alwaj^ obey-them. But, so long as these forces have little field artillery and 
no brOech-loadhigams of precision, they can never stand against even small 
bodies of British.troops. At the same time, their armament and discipl^e are 
foUy sriffibient to keep the peSi<iB‘£h the imagery, and to 3aaaii;itii!m the dl^^ity, 
of their sovereigns. We advise that on no account should arms of prroision bo 
given to the troops of Native States, that their field artill^y should be kept 
within the smallest possible limits, and that the BritiEh Covemment should 
take iro steps to employ or exercise the contingents of difPerent States together. 

Seeing that the pCace of their countries, with complete freedom from external 
dangers, is guaranteed to all Native States by. the Imperial army, we think that 
they owe to the paramount power, the duty of restricting the number and 
armament of their forces, witiiin such limits as will cause the least xHtssiblb risk 
and anxiety to the British Empire in India. * 


• The present EeeHeniof Hydembad, Sir Itichard Meado, Wiio is mnt'h versed in the ways and re^nirements 
of XaUvB Conrts* and has sie^^ as Eastdeut at iiwalior and Indore, t^econimends that iW i^eformed iroops be 
toited to 12 .gvii$f 1*000 chTalty, and 2,000 infantry, pirn 2,000 men for Hyd^vabed dty, \r ha would bo oxi^^amaed 
as polioe and not as aoldiera. 



THE STRENGTHrBlSTWTION/AlflD CEW THE 

ARMY FOR PEACE ANO WAR.^^ 

peace fonimliou of tiie Amy ^ 

iM-tniMciriai 39. .One of tUe first and njost impoi^nt questions which'^came before us , 

Mrawticm. cousidej’ation was the territorial formation of the army of India in time of 

peace, its distribution, and its command; Hhese indeed form the base from which 
all our proposals in respect to the organization of the army proceed. 

TiwM diottnct 40. At present there are, as has been explained already, three distinct 

wntw imam- Native armies in India with throe different systems of organization, viz., the 
army of Bengal, which garrisons the whole country extending from the Bay of 
Bengal to Afghanistan; the army of Madras, which garrisons Madras, Bnhna, 
Hyderalrad, Central Froviiices, and certain 6tati<ms in Bengal; and the 
Boml^y army, which garrisons Bombay, Sind, l^jputana, and Aden. It 
has long been felt, by those who have given the subjeset of tbet^ncral organiz¬ 
ation of the army of India attention and consideration, that there is something 
anomalouB and rrnsatisfaotory in the existence of three separate armies ini the 
same country, all serving the same Central Government, ^re couqllfcto 
SM^imdbtTL ' amalgamation of the three armies is a measure which has been discussed for 
many years past, but such a step was condemned, even before tire mutiny took 
place, and the soundness of the objections raised have been still more fully 
recognized siiyje. The advocates of unification undoubtedly liad strong support; 
even in those dayft of difficult communication, in the evidence they could' 
produce as to the disjointed and extravagant nature of the military adminis- 
tration, in the necessity for a central power, and in the impossibility of 
obtaining tliis indispensable principle of a war system under tlie arrangements 
then, and still, in force. But though these considemtions bad great weight, 
especially with those who had watched, and studied pradachlly, the evil effects 
of the existing system, it is evident that they ignored the political effects of 
a complete fusion, or amalgamation, of the troops of the tltree presidencies. 

It was to this thorough fusion of the armies that the Duke of Wellington 
objected, with tliat practical wisdom which so distinguished that great soldipr 
and statesman. But it appears to us that, in the discussions of the past, the r^l 
point at issue has gradTially been lost sight of: the question is no longer pno of 
amalgamating tho armies of Indiai into one large unmanageable homogeneous 
body, in -^ioh all national and regions differences sliall bo obliterated and 
ignored, in supersession of a system under whieb tbreO armies of difftnrent 
nationalities are maintained. lio one would, we imagidi, in fhe present day, 
advocate a ohange qf su^ a nature, but the question as it presents itsdf to us 
now is this, is it r^y true that the gimt principle of segregation of National 
divisions is preserved under the existing system, and is it ireoessary for %e 
maintenance of sqch a princi^e that wa should have three distinct armies, ^ 
three separate systems of militaiy government, three sets of staff, and anny 
departmtmls? ; 

, .Fiuteipto of iq>»- 41. Tim yiew.which WO find onxsdves oum^Hed to. aecept fihat the poU- 

u ricidsmarationef nationalities, whhffi is so>esaerii3iri;t6.tlie^ theBrdpire, is 

disiogf^ed and nxdlified in the present anangataent ’the BaliBi^tial arinies, 

and o^e t^t, % a stricter jecjaghitieri dl-t^ can ' 

have a simpler; .joheaprtfi .toad were ioimtifica3ty ’,oc®ri!^ mHitaty- ‘brgani* ., 
zarion, wirii tor isise^r soejuri% then rire prea^ aysfeto gitesi Our di^ire is 
to maintain: the great natiorml dbristona of tltommty,^ 
xe4idiust them qn 'unA theratorej^have detrinadsiied 

to Teooxmoiend. that* of;' ttonss "Biwaidm^ of'. Maohas, . 
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aiid'^cnttlmy, tlie sirtues of India sbbidd be divided into four oompksteiy .aepa*, 
rate add distinct Imdies, to be called.arm^»corfe, so distribated that they shall 
be>deptived, as far as possible, of oonimuzut^bf national sentimedt and interest, 
and so organized, recruited, and constituted, as to act, in time of excitement and 
disturbance, as checks each upon the btlidr< While brin^g thb whihle of the 
army*corps under the generm central control of the Supreme Qoremmmitj 
we woftld leave tlie detailed administration of each a great deal more than, 
at present under the authority of the.r^oer commanaing it. We can |ee . 
no connection whatever, between such a measure as that which we here prop<j^, 
and the suggestion for the fusion and amalgamation of the three, armies into 
one, which naturally called forth such opposition in former days. 

42. We cannot help seeing that the mistaken feeling that the segregation 
of the- various divisions of the army is, and can only continue to he preserved, 
under a systeni of three distinctly organized Fresidmitial lomies', haS already 
Itad a very baneful effect uj>on the country, in vdelaying the reconstruction of 
tlie Indian military system on a simpler liasis, and we find that it has also 
stood in the way of every proposal hitherto made by the €k>vemmen^ of India, 
for re-adjusting the distribution of the army to tlie liipits really required by 
the present condition of the country. We, therefore, think that we are called 
upon to state, at some length, the reasons which have guided us to the conclu¬ 
sion at which we have arrived. 

48. We quite admit that ^.great importance cannot he«ttaohed to the 
immense advantage which it luis oeen to the State, in days gone by, to have 
had at its comm^d three armies entirely unconnected by sympathy or common 
interest, and ordinarily serving in entirely different parts of the Empire. It 
must be recollected, however, that the origmal growth of these three armies was 
at first accidentel, and was the natural result of military operations being con¬ 
ducted by the East India Company from three different points 6u the seaboard 
of the continent of India—points entimly unconnected at tliat time, except by 
sea, and which afterwards developed into the three Glovernments of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. At the time when these three armies were formed, no 
other organization was possible; for the land communication was so difficult 
and tedious, that central administration was practically out of the question. 
No one, however, can Suppose that, had the organization of an army for India 
come to be undertaken for the first time in the present state of India, with all 
its facilities of communication by telegraph and by railway, it would have 
taken the shape of three distinct armies under three Governments and three 
Commanders-in-Chief, with a complete set of establishments in triiilicate. 
Being now called upon to prepare a comprehensive scheme for tho re-organ¬ 
ization of the Indian armies on a more efficient and economical footing, and on a 
system more suited to the requirements of the present day, we have felt it to 
1)0 rfijr duty to suggest their reconstruction by taUng from tho existing system 
all that experience has shown us to be good, and admng such modifications as 
the altered conditions of the country and t^o progress of miUtar]| science' 
naturally demand. We have endeavoured to adapt a state of things, 'i^ch has 
been tlie gradual growth of tho necessities'of a byegone age, to the present 
conditions and requiremfents of the Empire, and to bring the administration of. 
the army on to the same lines, that have been so successfully, follow^ in 
re-drganizing, from time to time, tile civil government of the country. 

44. We view with regret the tendency which there has l^n of late yeaw 
, to neglect, and indeed lose sight of, the theory on which the mamtenanoe 
of three separate amies of India has been so long justified; Instead of 
fleriodically re-affirming the groat and important principle of localizing and 
segregating the main mvisious of the army in the areas- which they should 
natui^y occupy, and of re-adjustihg these, step by step, with the growth of 
our posjiossions in India aqd the acquisitiou of fr^h territory, the divisions 
of the amy, as they naturally, and of necessity, 'formed themselves in the 
days of the early conquests of India, have been riftidfy adhered to; while 
to meet tile ^nwing requirememts of the $tate, the several armies hdve 
been inra’eased far beyond local requirementi^ and qaeh in turn has b6en 
gradually pushod'forward, till the troops edmprlsing them have become inter¬ 
mingled in the duty of garrisoning the various jprOviuoes of India ; and the 

■ 6 ■ 
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floldi^ of the Punjab, and of the most southerly distriets of Madras, are to be 
found gairisoning neighbouring, and sometimes even the ^me, stations. 

and growth of territory has heen ohiefly in the provinces occupied 

^b^iTO ^p reai- by the army of Bengal; and ttearen to be garrisoned haying become too large 
“ for occupation by the old army of Bengal, there has, in conseij[uence, grown up 

in the north of India a new army composed of the liest fightmg classes of the 
continent, who are willing enough to servo us in their own country and climate, 
and to go anywhere on foreign service, but who dislike the irksome duty of 
gamsoning, in times of peace, the districts of Lower. Bengal, where they, 
experienco a climate which is entirely unsuited to them. At the same time 
the Madras army has been maintained on a footing, admittedly much in excess of 
wdiat is necessary for garrisoning the territory under tlie Government of Madras, 
in order that if might assist in occupying tlic territory which has becothe too' 
extensive for the Northern army. Maoras regiments have, in consequence, 
Ixjen advanced into 'Bengal, aad*even Upper India, and, in tins way, not only has 
the st^regation of the several armies been' dv)parted from, hut men have been 
employed in constantly garrisoning stations, the oceiipatioii of yvhich they 
look upon as foreign service; tiUs has led to discontent among the soldiers, and 
to an unpopularity of the service which has affected the powers of recruiting; 
while it has, at the same time, involved a very heaVy oxjMJnditnre of pttbUo 
money in the payment of extra allowances to troops serving beyond the limits 
of their own prosidoncy, and it has also caused a great confusion of commands. 
The Bengal, army, > amalgamated as it is with tliat of the Punjab, has 
beeome unwieldy and unmanageable as a single command, i^ile its strength 
has beeome so. preponderating, when compared with the armies of the other 
presidencies, that they have oea^d to occupy towards it the positibn of a poten> 
tiai'Cheok, and the ad^'antage of the division of the army into sqjarate boefieh 
is thus neutralized and lost. 'We liavc all the disadvantages, inconveniences, 
and expenses of three separate armies, hut none of the advantages which are 
popularly and justly assigned to such an arrangement. 

^ 46; It may be' said that the present time is tin exceptional one, and that 

of&e<S|M-ent“"*’“the distribution of the army is abnormal. We are contemt to take the army 
i»tona 06 . ^ fltood before the Afghan campaign of 1878-79, and will show how 

singularly the distribution was opposed to the princij)le we advocate of 
divi<Ung India into what has been aptly termed “ Avater-tight compartments.” 
In the beginning of 1878, the Bengal Native army—one largo force composed of 
many castes, creeds, and nationalities—was scattered over the country hetAveen 
Calcutta and Peshawar. Sikh soldiers "were sM-ving in Calcutta and in Central 
India side by side with Hindustanis; Punjabis garrisoned Bohilcund; while 
Hindustanis were manning forts in the Punjab. At Peshawar itself the Ben¬ 
gal sepoy was brigaded Avith the Sikh soldier; Madras tepoys Avere serving^ in 
Saugor and Jubbulporo in the Central ProAfinces, and in Nowgong. M^ras 
detachments' spread out from Nagpore to the banks of the Mahanud^, and 
to Hdruqi^a in Bengal, with thq^ result that "at certain times of the year, to 
reinforce the station of Eaipore, Madras sepoys had to ho sent from Madras 
by rail, through the Bombay Presidency, almost to Bombay itself up by rail to 
Nagptoe—altogether 1,246 miles—and thence by route' march to llaipore. 
Importance of ‘' 47. It is uecdlcss foT US to dwcU on the great importance of remedying 
this state of things. A proposal to intermix soldiers of the Deccan, the Carnatic, 
Oudli, and the Punjab, throughout the length and breadth of the land woulU, we 
of^m^co^ . feel, assured, receive now, as it has received befere, just and emplmtic couddmu- 
atioufrom all sides; and yet this is precisely to what the existing arrangements 
are- tending. At the present time, the Sikh and' the Poorbia, the Musal-* 
maa^ef< the Punjab and of Oudh, serve side by side in all parts of ihe '^ast 
ar^ ill-defined > tract balled the IBeagal Prraidehey-^a term which has dot 
- eAwa the accuracy of a ^geographical definition. The natural consequences 
are ihat the distuietivo .clnwactcristics of the soldiers, both in oteCd and 
nationality, tfsnd to am^gn^te, and thus a common feeling is stimulated 
which might dbngoroudy unite them to a ooi^on ^d.' This is an evil which 
is not now apparmit for |he first time; experienced Statesmen and distir^ished 
soldiers have pbinted it but again and again. His Boyal Highness the Dhke of 
Cambridge twenty jew a^ eonsMeced that tire Bengal mrmy should be divided 
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into ttrn^y>CQcpSi tbat tlie Oommanders^m^Chief of Ii^adra 9 7tnd Bpinbaj* , 

should liemorely Commanders of Bourns. ’ The opinions of swolfmott as General 
Jacob, Sir Sydney Cotton, General Hancock, Sir Gh&rles Trevelyan, Itoiil Law¬ 
rence, Lord Sandhurst, Sir Henry Durand, Sir Hany Tomhs^^u^ of the nq^or- 
ity pf General Officers who have fiivOced us with theiifc eyidi^ice#* in the 
^same dkection, should not fail to carry great weight; for they are thp deljbeinto 
*conclu8i«ns of those Who, from, different points of riew, and .with widely vary 
ing experiences of India, have arrived at a common agreement in those prihei- 
ples which we feel eohstitiito the only basis upon wliioh the true oj^mzatipn 
of the armies of Indk can be founds. 

48. We must admit, on the other lihnd, that, in opposition to these 
apithoriiies, His Excellency the Commander-iu-Chief in India prefers theerlS-c&St*^ 
retention bf the three Presidential armies to the distribution Of the army 

into four army-corps; but tl>e principles on which His ExceU’ency advomtes 
the. retention of the present system are really those Which we lidv® had 
naainly in view in recommending tlie substitution of army-corps. Wo find 
that we are in entire accord witii His Excellency as to the necessity of avoid-’ 
ing any fusion of the armies into a homogeneous body. His Exoellcnby 
considers that this is b<'st done by maintaining the present Presidential armies ; 
hut we have.given our reasons for believing tMt, in practice, the maintenance of 
tite Presidontml armies as they now are, is doing that which all in common admit 
should not he done. We gathmr that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief' of 
Bombay would view with faVfcr Hhe substitution of army-corps for the 
three armies, if it could be shown that it would lead to an increase of efficiency 
and a decrease of’^penditure. We think wc shall show that both these objects 
'will ho met by the change. His Excellency the Commander-in-OMof of Madras. 
states that he sees no real difforence Whether the Commandors of the Madras and 
Boml>ay armies be.stylcd Commandem-in-ChieL pr Commanders bf Army-Corps^' 
and is of opinion tlmt the Bengal army is too large, and should' l)e divided- into 
two distinct portions. He would place one artny-corps under the Commander- 
in-Cbief in India, and would apparently place the other under a special Com- 
mander-in-CIpef, or Commander of an Army-Corps: but he would place these 
four armies under the four Local Goremments of Madras, Bombay, the North- 
Western Provinces, and the Punjab, and would thus have, including the Govern¬ 
ment of India, five lt!|!ilita^ Goveimmehts instead of throe^ while he would place 
the army garrisoning the Lower Provinces bf Bengal undmr the authority of a 
ueigUbounug Local Govemment, that of the North-Western Provinces. EVen if 
it M'ere not tor the mischief and expense which, in the opinion of the majority 
of the Commission, result from the maintenance of a numiltor of separate, military 
Governments, we are of opinion that His Exeellenoy’s scheme would he abso¬ 
lutely impracticable from an administrative point of view; It would, we think, 
l>e*|ouud quite impossible to place the military authority of one Lieutenant- 
Goveroorahip under the Lieutenant-Governor of a neiglibboring province. 

49. When wc came to consider what the territorial limits of the various An^ terntormi 
army-corjis should be, wo felt that we could not he restricted by the present terri- 

toriW jurisdiction of the subordinate Civil Governments, for the military juris 
diction is now nowhere co-ordinate with the civil jurisdiction. In the Madras 
army for instance, no less than 28t out of 40 regiments are serving beyond the 
limits of the Civil Govemment, and the same, though in a less degree, may be 
saidfof Bombay, so that the territorial limits of the minor Governments have 
abxsady been completely obliterated in respect to the armies lielonging to them, 
while the Bengal army is to be found serving in toe territories subject 
* to* the Governments bf Bengal, the North-Western J^vinoes, the Punjab, 

Assam, and the Central Provinces. We are aware that our proposals may meet 
with opposition on the ground that they deprive the Local^Governments of Madras 
and Bombay of the authority whioK they now exercibe over the amies of their 
presidencies. have .examined ^ sonm length, in Chapter V, what that con¬ 
trol, ambuntss to { how. &r it is real and abtolute'si*mid Whether this local author¬ 
ity in qn^estions of military detaU is necessary foil' the effieieney of the army, or 
tha e-i odu^istration of, the . areas: ovc^ -which ttie'^ mmor Oovem- 

• lin iit ol 'fcartWMi Oen#«a bwwaMdii^t ^ I who tb^opUioii 

to the at* ii^ filWepf .army,:forp§ of $e^ 

f bwS^us«i^ocfoI,4aI4.wrviMiaNffidbeln iB^ ' . ' 
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rveats pi;eside. Our consideratioti Qf the ptwent systeni, int^vin^ as it does a 
coniplicaied and expensive miUtaiy administration, lias led the niajority of the 
Commission to the concluBi<m that the military authority Of the Local Govern¬ 
ments, while needlessly intervening in, and hampering, military affairs, is at Vst 
a very nominal authority, neither conducing to the efl&oien<^ and economy of the 
army, nor to the true dignity of the civil power. It is impossible to ignore the ' 
fact that the final decision of all great mffi^ry questions and must he,^s<Tved' 
to the Supreme Government of India, witli which all re^ responsihifity in the 
disposal of such questions must ultimately rest. Tins is a resjyonsibility which 
cannot be evaded, and which should be made plain and-manifest, and freed from 
the screen of the secondary and nominal responsibility of the subordinate Govern¬ 
ment. The growth of the Empire has, it must lye remembered, necessitated the 
sub-division of the country into a number of Civil Governments, wliich had no 
existence when, the army was divided territorially between the three presidencies. 
Long experience has shown that it is quite unnecessary that the Civil Govern¬ 
ment of a province should have control over military administration, beyond 
the right of calling upon the military commanders to move troops in Of 
internal disturbance or threatened aggression, and of being consulted in regard 
to'tbc location of garrisons. If the Government of Bengal, with its enormous 
territory, long and exposed boundary, and a population of 62 millions of people, 
and the North-Westem Provinces and Oudh with 42 millions, can carry on the 
government without any separate military authority, there can be no mason 
whatever, in these days of telegraphs, quick posts, and railways, -Why Bomlyay, 
with its far smaller territory and population of 16 millions, or, excluding Sind, 16 
millions, should not be placed in the same position. In fact, to push the argu¬ 
ment of those who desire to retain the separate Military Govemm^ts, to its 
logical conclusion, wc ought to establish oue for each of the Governments 
and Administrations of Bengal, North-Western Provinces, Punjab, Burma, the 
Central Provinces, and Assam. Madras, it must he recollect^, is only maintained 
as a Military Government by giving it jurisdiction over troops serving in Burma, 
in the Centaul Provinces, and in Hyderabad,—places W’ith the actual gqvei*ament 
of which it has absolutely nothing to do. Of the g^t practical disadvantages 
and - inconvenience of this arrangement the siajority of the Commission are 
fully convinced. Having regard also to the altered aspect of affairs on the North- 
West frontier, which necessitates the larger employment of British and Native 
troops in advanced positions, both beyond, and intermingled with those hitherto 
di»oSo?'’ Punjab Frontier Force only, wc are of opinion that the distinct adminis- 

tration of that force by the Civil Government of the Punjab cannot he continued 
without .destroying that'unity of command which is al)8olutcly and indis¬ 
pensably necessary for the success of military operations. Wc recommend there¬ 
fore that the Punjab Frontier Force should form part of the regular army 
aud he under the orders of the Commandor-in-Chief of the army. At tl^e 

Becki>p«iidiiiu. same time, having before us the veiy cogent reasons urged by Sir Neville 
Chamberlain in favor of retaining the Punjab Frontier Force as4i ^stinct body, 
we see no reason why its title shoyld he altered, or why it should*not continue 
to he located, as heretofore, in the trans-Indus stations of the Punjab, though 
available for general service. We would alter its constitution in no way, hut 
would bring it under the control of the executive head of the army. Wc are con¬ 
fident that, under the arrangement we propose, the disciph'ne and soldierlike 
qualities of this magnificent Irady of troops, wiU bo as available and valuaUe for 
* the future service of the State, fw they have been for the last thirty years 
under the Government of the Punjab. 

oiiiiaotoyvwkor 50. In working out the detaib of our .|>zopo8ed division of the ariny, 
our main object has been to define the territorial formation of the army 
of India with due regard to the great principle of divide ei itnpera. No 
toftMjonofmoM. g^tjdy the hbtoyy of the tiiree ar^e^ of ;Indi^ thor organization;, 

devdopment, and distribution in times and at the present naoment, tr^ith- 
.out Bsu^g struck with tha fact that the foesMmt arrangements and distrihtltion 
axe ba^e^ ap; ^^ disif^l^ard of the above pdneiple, and that an undue 
regard iortlm.uppQrtancenf presei^g thq dygm^ of some of the Local Govern¬ 
ments has led to the maiutenanoo of a oqmplieqw and exp^ive system, which 
has long since lost the, principle and spii^ of its original devekqiment, while it 
has preserved its empty form. At the lame time the gijpwth of the Empire 
has, as we have alz^y shown* led to the intermingfing of the two great 
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popular and as little irksome as possible. • . , ■ 

Ki rrhp ffmLtireneral divisions of the army, which naturally fMSWt^SSSdfJSSTShSS;.. 

t.eeSi«r.rtr W 

’sn.rs 

*t ^esSan^d^ end the inhahttante of the Southern Poninsula, a? form^nera 
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62 JPor these reasons, w eamO to the coBolusioji that i^iiHtory atwl ppUtio^ 2^h^«w23S?p« 

™.SLef S^SS^bo Zt by the diThnon of ^ iuesent Indisn m»y ato — 
S?^ISri.d«m%on«. « d&tted !<»«., t«d«»dent on thwelve,. hut . 

under nne supreme authority^ gamst^ing-^ • 

(1) the territory within the Civil Goyeromenta of Bengal and Assam, the 

> North-'Westerh Protinoes and Oudh. 

(2) the territory under ^ Punjab Government and the Itontior Admxms- 

tration. , t. *.u 

m the torritory included iu the Ohril Gov^mente of Bombay, the 
^ ^ Central Provinces, Central India, Bajputana, and »md. 

(4) the territory embraced by the CivU Governments of Madras, Hyder- 
abad, and Burma, with the Belgaum district. * 

K8 In determining these areas of command, we have been guide^y the 
uiimSes^M^ ha?o described above, and we have 

loc dividing the armies with r^sonable equality, and giving 

frohtiors'to guard and foreign sta^ons to oequpy, by which incans not only the * 

mTUtarv spirit of the troops is ncAiutninad, but any tendency to become 

•'localised,^’ as the word is gcuemlly understaxdand applied, is 

o4. We have examined the numbers which can he conveniently epimnan^, 

^ have allotted a fair and reasonable forw to each a^, 

the military requirements of the countries to be, garrisoned, and the demand for 

service beyond their limits. , , ji » , a™,, 
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Madras Army- 
Corps. 


iutlet for tlie military instincts of the Bombay army, while Bajputcma’ and a 
portion of Central Imlia will, as at presmit, be garrisoned by Bombay troops. 

67. We have allotted Burma to the Madras Army^Corps, because it is 
necessary to provide soma foreign service for that force, and to give it its proper 
sliare of frontier work. Burma and Secunderabad (Hyderabad) have long 
been occupied by the Madras army, and the service is hot unj^pular’with 
its soldiers. Belgaum is, as the Commander-in-Cbief of Madras E^tes, near the 
home of the Madras sepoy. North Canara was formerly under the Madras 
Government, and we cannot think that the security of the adjoining districts 
will suffer by the transicr; nor can we in any way admit-thc argument, that the 
garrison of Belgaum must necessarily he under the immediate control of the 
Local Government. 

, 58. We Iwlieve that these four divisions are based on sound geographical, 
i^5Sy' political, aud military leasons, and that not only will the internal security of the 
r*MK»ui. country die enhanced, fend our military power increased, by this re-adjustment,' 

h^t the iiopularity of the armjr will be greatly augmented, while at the same 
time localisation, in a dangerous souse, w'ill be prevented by the provision of a 
considerable share of frontier and foreign service for each army-corps. 

69, Each army-corps should be organized as a complete command. The 
Lieutenants-General Commanding should be assisted by a well-organized staff, 
w hich should include officers representing every branch of the staff, army and 
dcjKirtmental. The Lieutenants-General should he invested with the fullest 
control wliich it is possible to give, consistently with the reservation of supreme 
military authority to the Government of India, assisted by the Commandcr-ini 
Chief in India. The administration of military affairs shomd be so decentralized 
ns to dispense with the present system of reference to the Commandar-in-Cliief 
and the Government of India on every matter of trivial importance; each 
Lieutenant-General should be placed in a position to enforce his orders on every 
deparijnent of the army employed uudejr him, and should have imposed upon 
* him full responsibility for their prompt and effioient performance of duty. 
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Bistributioii and allotment of garrisons. 

GO. We have carefully considered all that has been advanced by the Local 
Governments in reference to the military requirements of their respective prov- 
inciis; but, before discussing these, we think we should state the principles by 
W'hioh we have lieen guided in preparing our scheme for tlwj distribution of tbe 
troops in India, and sliow that we have endeavoured to obtain a comprehensive 
view of the nailitary requirements of the whole Empire. 

61. We felt that the first step to he taken, was to determine the strategical 

and obligatory points in India, upon the occupation of which the maintenance' 
of our military supremacy depends. ' 

62. Wo consider that the first essential ic to preserve the great lines of com¬ 
munication intaet. Speaking broadly, so long as we hold our main fhink lines 
of railway communication, any successful insurrection, or any real display of 
inilitaiy power by the Native States, is put of the question. Wo dre entirely 
opposed to the principle of scattering troops in small isolated deitachments over 
the country: it is a great waste of military power, contributes to inefficiency and 
demoralization in both officers and men, and has been constantly condemned by 
the highest military authorities. There must, in a large Empire like India, ho 
places where garrisons, oomjparatively isolated, may have to be maintained, 
having regard to pressing political reasons, to tbe health of the troops, or to the 
existence of barrack accommodation. These exceptions do hot, however, detract 
from the importance of the principle which should be strictly observed in the pto- 
sent, or ^y future, distribution of tbe army. The concentration oi^^ps on the 
main trunk lines of communication is, therefore, one^ chief point which we have 
liad in view. It 8|^ars to us that the additional military power, given to us 
withih ithe last twChty-flve years by the construction and maintenance of oveif 
8,000 miles of rail'way, has never been sufficiently realized. We are aware that 
this power wfll be denied by some who contend that, because a line can be inter¬ 
rupted by hostile action, we ought not to take it into wmsidfiration. The defence 



• ^ . 

ind teosisitj of ■ the Whole of the railtra;^ of India have neter, io far as wo 
hare beOu ablkio; ascertain, reoeiTed adequate attention ; but we are oonriaoed 
thn,t their safety can be provided for by thorqugh preparatidh in, time of peace.* 

It is unreasonable to contemplate, the simultaneous desti^otioii of all the tailways 
in India; and if we provide for their safety and the means for their quick 

• repair, we consider that we are fully justified in relying on railways as a real* 

• addi^en to the military stimgth of the countary, supplemented as they are by 
a great increase in rqad and water communication. 

63. We consider that, for strate^cal aiid political reasons, the foUowin]^ SalSS^iSl*' 
are the obligatory points, the possession of which will guarantee the cdm‘> »«««». 
plete military control of India, and that, with certain prccadtiOns, to which! 

we shall allude, the supremacy of the British Government mUst be abso> 
lute, so long as the power exists, not only to maintain ourselves at these centres, #' 

but to repress insurrectionary movements in outlying tracts. Theisie. points are 
Calcutta, Binapore, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Belhi^ nj|<l*Heerut, 

Lahore, llawal Piiidi, Mooltan, Kunrachce. And* turning south-wc^t from Delhi* 

Kusseerabad, Ahmcdabad, Mhow, Jubbulpore, Nagpore,' Poona, Bombay; 
Secunderabad, jBcllary, Bangalore, Madras. To these may be added Shdloilg for 
Assam, and Ban goon for Burma. There are, of course, many other important 
places; but tlie above are, we consider, the strategical points to which we 
sliould assign chief prominence in arranging for the distribution of the army. 

64. The secondary strategical, stations may be divided into two classes, SMcmdatT points 
those on the frontier, and those intermediate to the above centres. There are 

points of another class not up to the present time embraced in any project for 
the defence and security of tlie Empire, namely, railway junctions whicn would 
have to be*occupied in providing for tlie protection Of the lines. It is hot at all 
necessary that these should be occupied in time of peace, provided complete 
preparations are made for their military security in time of disturbance. 

65. The remaining class of stations to which we have distributed troops, oravraiwit m** 
is that which embraces convenient, but not obligatory, places for the location 

of troops. 

66. Having reviewed the strategical requirements of the Empire, we next 
proceeded to consider each station separately, and allotted to each its normal 
garrison. Wo have detailed the obhgatory garrisons w'hich should, under aU 
eircumstanees, be maintained for the preservation’of order, the general defence 
of the country, and the supply of small field columns for prompt movement in 
the neighbourhood, and have shown the number of troops that may 1^ regarded 
as available for service in any direction, or for employment with an army in the 
held. Our distribution and allotment are based on the principle of abolishing 
small single-battalion stations where possible, and the maintenance of compact 
bodies of. troops at strategic centres; but our recommendations must also be 
criticised jritU due pgard to the* fact that w'e propose to raise British and 
Native cavalry and infantry regiments to a higher strength; that we advocate 
the formation of a limited reserve of Native fcoops; and tliat our propositions 

make no material reduction in the eilectivc strength of the British and Native » 

army; while, by a better and simpler system of administration, organization, 
and disti-ibution, we shall develop nulitaiy power to a large extent, 

07. The accompanying tables shbw Tory clearly the stations we propose 
to retain in each army-corps area, tlm norinai gajrrisoins to be maintained at the * 

oMigatory and subridiaxy stations, the obligatory ^rrisons tcKidie maintained, 
and the troops ttf'hich can be withdrawn lor irar service. 

• ... , . i. I — .- - I"- ■ —' ■■ . . .. I 1.1.- .. 

* A ROQ# ^ boon dime ib draunng ttp repoits, Bud pUai of the defenoa of niUwo{f statioDi, Ac.; hat we think 
that it will have to So con^^red heraitfter wliat aie the itpocial meaitt to iio adopted ^roaghout India on each Una— 
for example^ the hiaintenanoe of the eecuTity of tbo Had hy a 0yitetik'di«|Wii npin peaee* embraciug such points as molii- 
tanaoee fetf Moty of line to ho cohdded to villages along the line |u tl^ie' of eineifnficy;; of payments for care, and heavy 
ponlshmonts iht.mislmpsr patrolling engines; ^trollmg hy ..ndlwa#'servants aiid n^itary; protootiim of important 
points and hrid^t thki is to say, the security of thde points at which, if mj^cay he done, great delay, and perliaps 
oomplete ohstmetiou to the trafhc, Would epstw' i the old to he atpeeted from railway volanten^ and the Enropean civil 
popoUt^i adjacent to the lino; the malhionahoe of matorifil for repair. All &is is, of jeourae, rather |nattor for local 
alaboriitioa on Hie Unes of certain general principleB, hat it is neostsaty to altnde to it whm we are oensidsring tbo 
nUitory iwwir given of mlw For rooo wm aa d atlo ^i see Chapter XL 
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c 28 ] 

It ^11 1)6 seen that we recommenii the abandonment of the following 
stations in the different areas;— 

‘ Hengal 

C8. Julpigoree, Berliempore, Dacca, Hazaribagh (for British troops), 
Bhaugulpore, Segowiie, Gpwhatty, Tezpotfe and Dibrooghur, Jowai and .various 
dolaoiiment posts in Assam. It is unnecessary to detail the reasons ■which have 
induced us to recommend the withdrau'al of ti-oops from these places, and their 
concentration elsewhere. Our recommendations for the .garrison of the Lo'Wer 
Province.s are in entire accordance Avith those of the Government of Bengal, 
though we have increased the garrison of Darjeeling, considering it to ho a 
most convenient situation for another battery of, artillery to bo l\ 0 [>t in reserve, 
for service anywhere in Bengal or acw>ss tlie sea, connected as it now is by 
railway with the port of Calcutta. The mere presence of a Native cavalry 
regiment at Sego'udie is no protection to the frontier; aud in case of serious 
complications with Nepal, a much lai^er cavalry force must be posted along 
the frojitier to watch aud reconnoitre. The Chief Commissioner of Assam 
points out the unsystematic way iu wl\ich the military and police are mixed 
up at the frontier postg, and the evils of the ])resent an-angements. A reserve 
at Shillong, with strong Imlf-battalions garrisoning S.adya, Baxa, and Cabhar, 
will, with the police force contemplated by the Cliicf Commissioner, provide 
for the defence of the frontier; Avhile arrangennents must 1)6 j)ropared to 
despatch a body of trooj)s from the central reserve in Calcutta in case of extensive 
operations. IV'e agr<^e with the Chief Commissioner tluit the duties now im- 
])osod upon the troops are not consistent with the maintenance of efficiency and 
discipline, and are not the proper duties of the regular army: small isolated 
outposts should he made over to the police. Wo also advise the abandonment 
of the detachment or small stations of Chunar, Goruckjiore, Sectaporc, Morad- 
ahad, Shajelianpore, Muttra, Sipri, Lalitpur, J hansi, apd Banda. None of these 
are necessary to the military security of the country, while the waste of strength 
which ih(!y involve is voiy great. Wo cannot agree 'W'ith the Government of 
the North-Westeni Provinces, that the presence of a wing of Native iiifantiy at 
Goruckjiore can command the Nepal frontier. Nepal is not a petty marauding 
State, but an firganized and I'cspousible government, with Avhich we have dijilo- 
matic^ relations. If thci’c is fear of a misunderstanding with NcipaJ, an army 
will he ^quiiv'd to guard the frontier, not isolated detachments. Chunar is not 
a place wliich it is necessary to hold in ordinaiy times; if it is retained for 
1 .h(; ])ur|)ose of guarding State prisoners, a small detachment from any of the 
neighbouring garrisons, or a party of police, should sulHee for all purposes, 
'riu^ maintenance of a wing at Moradahml is, in our opinion, quite unnecessary, 
if Bareilly bo av('11 gon’isoned, and if a strong police force is stationed in the 
city. The abandonment of dhansi has longmgo been decided by the Govern- 
m(*nt of India on political, milita)y, and sanitary grounds. The subject lias 
been frequently reconsidered^ but,•with always*, the same result, and no suffi¬ 
cient reasons have hoen Inxmght forward to disturb the conclusion arrived at; 
•while Sipri and .Lalitpur are, like other petty stations, a weakness rather than 
u strength. 

Tunj ab' A rmy- Corps. 

69. In the area of the Punjab Army-Corps our recommendations are fully 
in accord with those of the Punjab Government, except that we propose to retain 
some stations which, as the Lieutenant-Governor justly remarks, are not 
necessary for the internal security of the province, though desirable and con- ’ 
venient with reference to military demands elsewhere. In this «rca we have 
to provide for many new frontier stations, in consequence of the recent oxten- ^ 
sion of territory in the ICuram and IChyber valleys. 


70 . In 


Bombay Army-Corpn. 

the area of the Bombay Amiy-Corpis we renommend the withdrawal 
of troops from Hyderabad (Sind), Bhooj, Menidpiir (whgn arrangements wiih 
the Maharaja Holkar permit), and Augur, Deesa, Malegaum, Hoshangabad, 
Chanda, Dharwar, and Koihapore. Hyderabad is badly placed and unh^thy. 



and its abandonment has for some time past been eontemtdated. Troops at 
DbbdJ'ara oilt of the way and nnnoccssary; Mehidpnr isi moat/^he^hy and 
inconv^ient. Deesa is, in no sense, a place for the maintenaneo of iBrllish troops,? 

Who will be much bettor placed elsewhere; and the large cxikaaditure proposed 
for barracks at Deesa can be far better applied at other stations, 3|alegaum, 

. Dharwar, and Kolhaporo, are neither required for the security of the country nor 
• for the convenience Of the. army. IJoshangabad has been condemned by the 
military’authorities; and Chanda, with, its small detachment, is not reqiim;d. 
Disturl^nces iri the Upper Qodavery district, or in the Hyderabad .territory, • 
must be supi^essed by the despatch of organized and mobile bodies of troops 
from Nagporc or Secunderabad, as the case may be. The presence of small 
stationary dotaebments of Native troops mthcr invites than prevents attacks, 
while the disadvantages in a military and economical point of view are too' 

E atent to need rejx’tiiion. We f'ecommend that if Pachinarhi eventually proves 
calthy, the British troops from Kampteo and Jubbnlporo should mainly bo 
stationed thci'c. 

Madras Army-Corps. 

71. The present system of scattering the troops at small stations through- wadroa. 
out tlwit peaceful part of India which is comprised in the presidency of Madras 

a er has long been condemned and deprecated. We consider that witli strong 
['s of troops posted at Secunderabad, Belfary, Bangalore, Belgaum, Trichino- 
poly, Madras, ^nd in Burma, the further dispersion of troops over the country 
IS altogolbej" iinnocessary. We i^ommend, theivforo, the abolition of the 
small and unimportant stations of Mercara, French Bocks,* Fakmcotta, 

Quilon, TrichOre, Ti'cvandrum, Vellore, Vizianagmm; that the JJritish regi¬ 
ment at Cannanorc should be withdrawn from thatv place, which is unsuited 
both in po.siliou and climate, and should be po.sted at Wellington in Ibo 
Noilgherry Hills. There will be three Native infantiy regiments at Trichino- 
poly, available in any direction; and we hare a.se(5rtained that there are no 
ti'caty obligatious with Travancorc rendering it necessniy to keep troops in s™ .pjMndta ix. 
tliat State, so long as wo protect it and post troop in such a position as 
Trichinopoly, whence they can be sent by rail to Iklamcotta. At Madras, 
and its outlying adjacent cantonments, we propose ilic concentration of a con¬ 
siderable force, a great part of which will always be available for service 
either inland or beyond sea. AVc have not thought it necessary to inen'aso tlio 
garrison of Burma beyond the strength which has up to the pr(.‘scnt. time been 
considered amply sufficient. The garrison of Burma is intentionally fixed as 
a peace garrison; it is an exceptionally expensive one to nmintaiu, and if neces¬ 
sity ever arises for the (‘in])loyment of a strong force in the field, reinforcements 
would of course bo sent from India. 

72. There are two consub'rations which we have kept prominently in 
mind in working o\xt om* proposed distribirtion of the array. The Hint is the States. 
location and strength of troops ht certain stations with refcw.meo to treaty 
obligations with Native States. The second is the qtiestion of rtilief. As to 
the first, find that in only .two of our Jreaty engagements with Native 
States, for the maintenance of subsidiary or contingent forces, arc the actual 
numbers of regiments or men laid down. The States in question arc Hyder¬ 
abad and Banida; and it will be seen from appendix X that tlm Foreign 
Department of the Government of India aiitieipate that no ohjeethm will ho 
made by the Nizam’s Govcmjnent so long as there is no material variatiem 
of the number of sabres and bayonets. In the engagement with Haroda the 
number of men only is laid down, so that the number of regiments can bo 
, lessened if the strength of each unit is increased. Then, as to reliefs, wo believe 
'that, with the system of limited rtiserves, fixed dep6ts, and wdiefs in ai^ny- 
oorps areas, wbich we liavc recommended in Chapter VII, the military arraugo- 
% ments will bo less complicated than at present, and regiments will ordinarily 
serve nearer their owir homes. The Sikh, recruited at Amritsar, may have to 
serve at Umballa, at Peshawar, or at Mooltan, but he witf not ordinarily garrison 
Calcutta and Xiower Bengal—a service distasteful to him and injurious to his 
health. The Hindustani may have to serve anywhere from Calcutta to Meerut; 

• When Imit ore •Vaikble, the N«tiw inquiry regimw^ now nt l^reaoh Kook*, ahonld l)e placed *t JJaagalore. 

■ s 



Stations remote 
from homes of t 
native troops 

in the Benerm 
ariny^oorps; 


in the Punjab 
army-corps r 


in the Bombay 
army-corps; 


In the Madras 
army-corps- 


Convalescent 
depots and hill 
stations. 


Commands. 


Meanlnsr of term 
“ army corps ” 
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but he wm not usually he to garrison tram-Mus ^ 

the Madtto sepoys, with their innumerable helon^ge, will not ^ compell^ro 
undertalce un^pular service in Central India, or Bengal, at 
to tho State. As a rule, we believe that the area of reliefs wiU bfc so 
oontraclod, that tliey may be carried out by tho Government cattle and the 
Transport Department. 


^ 73. In the Bengal Army-Qorp* area, the only stations remote from the 

homes of the men are Calcutta, Dorunda, Gwalior, Kowgong. The south-east 
■ frontier stations will be usually taken by the Assam local corps. It is evident, 
therefore, that reliefs will be simplified, and that, if necessaiTr, a Bengal regi¬ 
ment might be sent to the Punjab to garri^n the arsenal of Perozepore, and 
the fort of Qovindghur. 


74. With the Punjab Army-Corps tho frontier stalions are numerous; but it 
must be remembered that most of these have always been occupied by the il^njab 
Frontier Force, which it is now proposed should form part of the army-corps, and 
that none of them are really nsmote from tho homos of the men. The now stations 
necessary with reference to the occupation of Cabnl beyond the present frontier 
must! of course, lie provided for by special arrangements. If, however, Cabnl be 
liermanontly occupied, then many of the stations across the old frontier at which 
Avc have placed large ganisons may he, in time, considerably reduced; and it is 
presumed that the garrisons for stations in Oabul will ho provided from a force 
specdally raised. Our distribution and organization have been limited altogether 
to tho country now in regular occupation of our troops. The regiments of thts 
old Punjab Frontier Force null continue to bo localized and to occupy the stations 
now hold by them; but having regard to the reduced number of cadres, and 
the unpopularity wliich ^^ould bo cau8(?d by giving too frequent turns of duty 
to the nunaining troops of tlic Punjab Army-Corps at such places as Peshawar, 
we think that one of the regiments of the l^cshawar garrison should be furnished 
from that Force. 


75. In the Bombay Army-Coi'pa area there are seven stations remote from 
the homes of the men ; but this numl»cr is only obtained by including Bnj- 
putana and Central India, whci’cas they have for many years served at such 
stations as MUow, Ncemuch, and Nirsseerabad. 

70. The Madras Anny~ Corps has only the Burma stations as foreign to 
the troops; Secunderabad is not considered foreign service. 

77. We are of opinion that the retention of special convalescent dop6ts 
in the hills is, as a rule, undosimblc on the score of expense and of injury to 
the discipline of the troops thus d(‘tached in small parties from various regi¬ 
ments, and wc would recommend that, as far as possible, men sent up from tho 
plains sliould be attached to regiments, wings, and detachments stationed in the 
hills. 


Commands 

78, We have described in detail the area w'e propose to allot to each terri¬ 
torial army-cor])s ; it rcmfiius for'us to show bow wc propose to sub-divide this 
area iuto compact military commands. 

79.. As there appears to l>e occasionally some misapprehension as to the 
real moaning of tho expression “ army-corps,” wc may explain that it may 
mean cither an organized body of troops complete in itself, or a command 
w'luch is territorial, embracing not only such field foj(ce or troops os may be 
available for w^ar, but tho garrisons maintained ■within the territory, and tho 
reserves, iV,., which are necessary for sustaining the body of troops a nation may 
ho able to put into the field. In Germany, for instance,^ the territory of the Ger- - 
man* Empire is divided into seventeen army-corps districts. Eac^j district con¬ 
tains not only the army-corps proper which takes the field, hut the troops which 
remain behind on the outbreak of war. The field troops iu each corps command ' 
form the field army^ottps, the dei)6t and garrison troops being tlien called out 
and specially organized. In Austria, the Empire is divided iuto sixteen territorial 
district!, and army-corps are formed only on mobilization. In France, tho 
territory is divided into eighteen l^‘gious, in each of which an army-eorps is 
stationed. Those regions have been established for purposes of the organization 
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of the active army corps, of the reserro of the aotdVb aumy, of the territorial 
armv, and of its reserve. In England, the country ia divided into malitary 
territorial districts. Aldershot is exceptional; for there only, bodies of troops 
are concentrated and fomed actually into bngades. In the of mobUiaatiem 
of ibo regular and auxiliatr forces in England, army-corps are intdSded to be 
formed, their divisions and brigades, drawn from all parts of thecountiy, being 
. concentrated at certain named centres. 

80.* We admit that if we could distribute our troops uniformly throu 
India, and if wo could sub-dxvide India into equal tcmtonal areas, rocrmtmg 
our Native troops in the same proportions from these areas, then the scientific 
way of organising the army would bo to create divisional areas, from which 
we could draw organized field divisions, sub-dividing these areas again into sub- 
districts, from which wo should draw our brigades, each with their gcneials and 
staffs and troops complete. But the circumstances of the military occupation 
of India forbid this unifoi*m division. The existing state of things in. India is 
as follows. In the Bengal aroa there are 3 so-called “divisions,” 4 “districts,” 
and 1 brigade; that is to say, there is 1 division with 1 brigjidt^ subordi^te to 
the command, the xfnnaining 2 “ divisions ” and 4 districts having no brigades. 
In the Punjab aroa tiiore are 3 tomtorial divisions, 3 brigades, and 2 districts 
(counting the Punjab Erontior Force as a district). Of these throe “ divisions,” 
two have 1 brigade each, and tho tliird has none. The Madras area is divided 
into 3 territorijvl dii'isions and 5 districts. There are no brigad<5s, and all these 
divisions and districts am indeiieudcnt. Tlio Bombay area has 3 “divisions,” 3 
“ districts,” and 3 “ brigades.” Two of the three divisions have one subordinate 
brigade apiece, and the third division (Poona) has no brigad(*. ^ 


81. I'his is, in our opinion, an mosatisfactory way of dividing the army and 
the country. An organized “ division ” is never taken from any of the pres<*nt 
divisional ar<‘as, or a complete brigade from a so-called “ brigade” area. I'he use 
of the words “ division ” and “ brigade ” is confusing, because they arc made 
in India, at present, to apply both to a territorial comttnnd and a tactical unit. 
We propose to remedy this by calling tho territorial command a “ district.” There 
are, in our o])iniou, only two ways in which a coimtry can be divided into 
military areas. I'be is the division of catsh army-corps area into suoli 
districts and sub-districts, or divisions and brigades, tliat organized field divisions 
and brigades may Imj drawn from them. The second is the division of the 
territorial avmy-corps into convenumt districts, allotting general oflieem to 
tho commands according to the importance of the com?uand, plans for the 
mobilization of field divisions and brigade.s from the army-coi'ps aresw being 
worked out in antieipalion of their being roqum'd. It is certain that, having 
regard to the pccxiliar circumstances of our o<‘cupalionof India, wo cannot 
solve the problemhy the first condition; and therefore it simmus to ns th.'it there 
is po alternative but to accept the sec«>nd. 


*82. The troops in 
following corumands:— 
Allahabad 
Oudh 
Moernt 
Agra 

Kiisiem Prontiar 
PreBidcncy 
Eohilcund 
Gwalior 


tho Bengal Army-Corps have hitherto been in 

Bengral Army* 


• 4 ¥ 


Divisions 

Brigade 

Districts 


Corps. 


giving eight commands in all, of which one only is subordinate to a division, 
* nahaely, the Agra brigade. Our proposal is to divide these commands into seven 
districts, whioh wo would classify 2 first class, 2 second class, and 3 third 
class, in the following mannesr 

Lucknow .1 

Meoraf» ... .. ... ... j 

Calcutta ..r ... 

OwalioT .f. 

lilasteru Frontier 
Bareilly 
Nowgong 


E} 


I' Snd Class. ^ 


drd Class. 










Punjab jftxmy- 

CoiiM. 
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33. The troops of ’tho Punjab Axmy-Corps are now in the following 
coinmolids,;*—■ 


U n\l »alla 
Lahore , 
ItiLwnl Pindi 
Mooltan 
Sialkot 
lluwal Pindi 

PeehLiwar 

Piuijttb 




...^Divisions. 


««• J 


llrlg^es. 


District. 
Frontier Force. 


Eight commands in all, of which the three brigades are subordinato. The 
distribution wo propose puts them into six distrhjts. Subject to modification 
hereafter accordiug to the development of events beyond the frontier, tho 
division might be— 


lialiorc 
Rawal Piudi 

Poshiiwar 

Kurain 

IJnibiilla 

MooUim 


Ist Clasg. 
^ 2iid Class. 
^ ilrd Class, 


This gives for both army-corps may bo reckoned as tho equivalent under 
the present system of nomenclature of 4 divisions, 4 first class brigades, and 6 
second edass brigades, or 13 commands, in place of (excluding the vSaugor dis¬ 
trict and i.nclading the Punjab frontier Poroe) G divisions, G first class brigades 
or districts, 4 second class brigades or districts, or 16 commands. 


Madras Army- 
Corps. 


84i. The Madras Army being already distributed in separate commands, 
none of which are subordinate to the other, no change of system takes place. 
The present commands nre— 


Mysore 

}Junna 

Ifydorabad 

Centre 

Naf^pore Force 
Ceded DiKtricts 
Malabar and Cauara 
Southern 
Northern 


Divisions. 

)-Districts. 



Of tlie latt(5r, 4 wore first class and 2 second class, but tho Northern district 
lias lately been abolished. 


Our proposed distribution gives five commands, which may be distribjited 
as follow:— 


Hyderabad 

Bangalurc 

Madras 

Burma 

Bel gaum 


:} 


1st Class 

t 2nd Class 
3rd Class 


not including the Hyderabad Contingent, which will rank as a second class- 
district. 


Bombay Army 
:}orpB. 


In J3ombay there are now nine commands-— 


l^oona 

... 

1 •, 

...7 • 

Northci’n 


... 

... > Diviffljotw. 

Mbow 

««• 



Bclgaum 




Bombay 

•«* «*« ««« 

• 

* «'• 

... >Districts. 

Sind 

¥•4 «■¥ 



Doesa 


s* • 


Nnsscorabad 

*«* 

• •• 

... vBrigades. 

Aden 



-i . 
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Of tlie brigades and districts, two aro fint c^s, and lojtt. second class. 
The proposed distribution conrists of seven districts, which i might be classed 
as^follows:— *< 

Siud and Beluchistan ... ... ... “•VlrtClaM 

Poona* , ••• j * ‘ 

Bombay ... . ... ... 


^ Mb^vir 
Nussoembad 
Na^oro 
Aden 


* ■ Vlrt Claw. 

m 

}-2ndCUiB8< 


■ 3rd Class. 


86. Taking the four corps together, there have been hitherto— 

Bcng^al. Hadraa. Bondmy. T 

Divisions ... 6 8 3. 

Districts^ 1st class* ... ,..7 4 2 

Do., 2iul do, ... ... 1 2 1 

Brigades, Ist do. ••• *0 0 0 

Do., 2nd do. ... .,.3 0 3 


ShdatiBgr oojil- 


87. There will now be— 


Bengal. Punjab. Madras. Bombay. Total. 


Proposed com- 
mauds. 


l»t Class districts 

2 

2 2 

2 

8 

2i)d do. do. 

. 2 

2 2 

2 

8 

3rd do. do. 

3 

2 1 

3 

9 


7 

6 6 

7 

25 

88p The present cost 

is— 

»mmm m 1 J 




B«. 

A. K.. 

A. Ra. 

A. 

12 Divisions 

X 3,500 

0 = 42.000 

0 


13 1st Class districts 

X 2,227 

14 = 28,902 

6 


10 2nd do. brigades 

... X 2,027 

14 = 20,278 

12 . 




— 91,241 

2 

89. We recommend that the pay of Geneml Officers commanding 
districts shall be at the following consolidated rates:— 

R.. A. 

1st Class district 

• • • • . • 

• » a 

3,500 

0 

2nd do. do. 

• . • ... 

• » « 

2,500 

0 

3rd do. do. 

90. The proposed cost at the above rates 

will be— 

2,000 

0 


llB. 

A. R.. 

A. R.. 

A. 

8 1st Class districts 

... X 3,500 

0 r= 28,000 

0 


• 8 2nd do. do. 

• ..Ha X 2,500 

0 = 20,000 

0 


9 3rd do. do. 

... X 2,000 

0 = 18,000 

0 


v'V’ 

• • 

• 

• 

■— 60,000 

0 


Saving' monilily 

25,241 

X 

2 

12 


Present cost. 


oommandlUff 

districts. 


Proposed cost. 


Total ANNUAT. sAvmo ... 3,02,893 8 Autuaisaviiw. 

or £30,289, besides a considerable saving in staff and other expenses. 

91. In addition to the above district commands we have provided for the oona m^ pr 
•command of garrisons. At important stations, garrisoned by troops of all arms, 
we have allolicd colonels on the staff, with staff pay at Rs. 800 per mensem, 
in addition to staff corps pay. These will be selected officers, and will hold 
their appointments for five years. At minor stations, we propose to retain the 
present system of leaving the commands to be exercised by the senior officer 
of*^ the garrison, and have placed these stations in two classes, with a 
command pay of Rs. 300 and Es. 200 respectively. At all other stations the 
senior officer will exercise command without any ^ditional pay. The stations 

* Jadudlog Pimjab Vmifar Fcm. 

n 
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at T likh we recomniend that oblonels oh the staff ^h<6uM be appioittted Ate 
Allahsmad, Agra, Lundi Kotal,* Bcllaiy, Pishin, ojr other station above 
Badur—total 5. The fitat class stations will be mwal ^ndi, NowsherAi iCohat, 
Kuram, Thayetmyo, Tonghoo, Kurraohee, Ahme^bad^ Saugor—total 9. The 
Second class stations will be Bairackporc, Baiijeeling, IMnapore,.. Cawnpore, ■ 
Fysalnul, Delhi, Perojsepore, ,Abbott.abad,> Edwardosabad, Triohinopoly, Canna-' 
hore, Jacobalnd, Asseei^liur, dtibbulporo’—total 14. . r 

cm\gMo«nt 92. Although we have, in paragmph 77, stated onv opinion that where 

■ possible it would, on grounds both of efllcieacy and economy, be more desirable 

that convalescents should be attaoU(?d to corps stationed in the hilla than 
formed into special depAts, we do not suggest any immediate abolition of these 
depAts, and consider that tiicir commands and staff should remain as at present. 
We have therefore omitted them from our calculations. 


au MM^ of 93.' We have allotted the number of cavalry and infantry regiments to 

*■ each army-corps with refernnco to the requiniments of the country and the 
demand for service external to its limits, on the princiide that each of the four 
army-corps should supply for any considerable war an organized body of-troops, 
w'itli its own commandere and staff, equipped, transported, and maintained by 
the military resources of the army-corps to which it belongs. We have, in 
effect, only reiterated the principle so admirably enunciated by Lord Strathnaim, 
that it is better to have 10,000 men wo can move than double that number of 
stationary soldiers. 

iK)e»ifwoa«. 94. In treating of the organization of the Kaiive army, we have taken into 

account the Punjab and Sind Frontier Forces, the Hyderabad Contingent, and 
tlie local forces in Central India and Ra jputana. Put, in order that our present 
distribution may be clearly understood, we should repeat hero that uudCr our 
• proposals, wo conteiuplate the inclusion of the Punjab Frontier Force in the 
Punjab Army-Corps, and the Sind force in the Bombay Army-Corps, three 
more Guido corps being raised, on the model of the present one, for Kuram, 
Tonk, and Pishin, to be at the disposal of the Frontier authorities; for obvious 
reasons, the Hyderabad Contingent and local corps should remain much as 
at present, merely being brought under a general supervision by the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Generals Commanding the Madras and Bombay Anny-Corps respectively. 
The Hyderabad Contingemt should be officered, we think, from the Madras 
Army-Corps,' and recruited, as far as' jjossible, from good classes in the Dcccau 
and Southern Peninsula. 

95. The distribution of the army into districts follows, as we have shown, 
the system adopted in England. This arrangement will simplify work, and will 
Kjmovo unnecessaiy intervention bet'weon officers commanding garrisons and 
the general officer. In Chaj)ier V, we have provided for the staff for districts and 
garrisons. On the frontier our distributionrgives full power to general placers 
commanding the field forces in the Pesha'W'arj Km*am, Mooltan, and 'Sind dis¬ 
tricts, •while the four Guide cor[)s,. each consisting of csavalry,. infantry, and 
guns, will be, as it were, thebuter line to watch the frontier, aud keep the peace 
of the border. 


Formation of the Army in time of war. 

aeouray. pcace of tlic couutry will, in ordinary times, be kept by the 

normal garrisons, by the police force numbering 167,999 men, and by the local 
l)odies of volunteers, 'W'lioso numbers might he largely increased in tlie case of 
any great emergency. In case of internal disturbance, moveable columns fA)ra* 
all the main centees might be sent into the districts within forty-eight hours. 
We have shown in another part of the report that sufficient transport for tlie 
purpose, if our recommendations are adopted, will always he availablei^ 

Probable dmiMads 97. It remains to consider out roqnirqmdnts in oaso of larger military oppr- 

lurarkmaquarterd. With regard to the two States in the interior of India, possessing any real 

military power, w'o presume that a w'oll-equipped division of all arms against each 
■would, with the defensive and offensive power we now possess at tlm strategical 
c(;ntres of the respective territories, be sufficient to .overpower any resistance. 

* Ho long as the preoent force, tncltiding British troops, roiniiins, this will ho a brigade comuHiud in the field. 
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J'or extesTftal ws&uiremeutin, wfe may "be IbiMlfdt i2ie ^ , 

frontier, ot.with Burma; ur wemsy hav4S tovfendcr asdst^UiN 
Settlements, or tu China. Wnr'^ith Ke^^atiw^ eonting^cy'to be lcj^pi’m 
while we mast alnwys lie ready iw service in Mghaniatan Ag^inr 

Indian troops may he called u|km to tear their share in jmy. warlike eper- 
ations in Afiica, Egypt, or Asm Minor. Persia might also form the thea^ 
of-Indian military operations ; and althougli tlm occupation of her steperta 
would hi’ing great pressure to bear, a land, force mijjlit have to te sent, as in ^ 

1856, either jfpr operations near the^oast, or still fiui-her inland. f i 

98. In discussing the sti’ongth and composition of the forces which might stwasUianA ,, 
be requited in these various directions, we have teen governed by past (sxpe- 
rienee, modified by the pitjscnt condition of things in respect to changes in anna- 
ments, ©^wipment, and communications, all of which have tended to place our 
troops at an advantage mlatively to the military strength with which the Gov¬ 
ernment might have to deal. Air operations on the Eastern Erontier, it might 
be necessary to employ a strong brigade of all arms to reinforce the troops 
in Assam, which will in themselves, if 6ur proposals are cam(?d out, represent 
over 2,700 men. For Buma, more tlian a division, in addition to the normal 
garrison we have, allotted to that province, which exceedii 5,000 British and 
Native troops, would not te reipiircd. For operations in the Stmits Settlements, 

India might probably send a brigade of all arms; for China, a'Strong division of 
all arms might he sent as the Indian, contingent; for war in Kepal, as in days 
past, two or more divisions would •pdiiably te employed; while in Afglianistan 
and Central Asia, tlio force required would consist of ono or two antiy-corps, 
each of two or throe divisions. In Persia, Africa, Egypt, or xisia Minor, the 
object of Government would te to embark orgatiissed and complete divisions of 
twKips, to be followed, as the case may te, by other divisions, to be either united 
with similar bodies from England, or to act on separate lines. It appoais, there* . 
fore, tlmt the army of India may te called on to furnish, for various seivices in 
external warfare, organized bodies of from 6,000 up to about 60,000 men, this 
being the maximum which it would probably ever be necessary to put in the 
field. 


99. From the army-corps tables wo have prepared (see pages 24-27) itvo^ wnaa ^ftwr 
will he seen that there will te available for field service— 

65,272 InAutUT. 

Ariilhri /.—Thirty batteries of horse and field artillery nuratering 180 24o»un^, ^ 
guns, three batteries of heavy artillery (or small siege trains), seven mountain 
batteries or forty-two guns, and three garrison batteries for siege trains. 

Cavalry .—Five British cavalry regiments or 2,9.30 8ahr(?.s, 16 Native 
cavalry regiments or 9,744 sabres, making a total of 12,674 sabres. 

Infantry .—Eighteen r(?giments British infantry or 18,792 bayonets, 40 
regiments of Native infanti-y or 3Q,480 ])ayoncts. 

Sappers. —^Twenty-one companies of sappers. 

8o that; under our proposeth distrilmtionj it Avould be possible to put into 
the field 12,674 cavalry and 55,272 infantry,-with 21.0 guns, besides heavy siege 
artillery and sappers, leaving at the same time, for the ])reservation of internal' 
order in India, a force of Biitish and Native twops numbering over 90,000 men, 
and 100 guns. In addition to this force composing the hojne or obl-igatoiy fSSooTieoguSs?*^ 
garrisons pf the different stations of India, there would bo the largo body (,f'**^**“®*^*“'*°* 
local troops shown in our distribution tables, hut not included in the above 
strength, the limitc'd reserve w’e have proptised, and the volnntoers and police, 
all of which must he taken into account, in considering the precautions re¬ 
quired for the maintenance of iutfraal peace. 

100. A'force of the strength detailed above could, w^e consider, he put into 
the field with comparative ease without any demand for troops from England; 
hut, in regard to dur powfr h> obtain such reinforcements, it is necessary also 
to bear in mind tlie great additional military advantage India has derived 
from the ohiSnge in our relations with England, in the existence of telegraphic 
communication, in the rapid transit bv steam between, the two countries, and 
in the development ol an ononnous and increasing steam mercantile marine. 

101. It must of bourse be understood, that we consider it to te the duty 
of thb hebd-quai'ters staff of the army to have clearly defined plans of 



Fomatloa and 
onraniSEatlon of 
taotloiLl units. 


"Bet appendix XI. 


mo le in which the forces requijted in viiriom direotiom could he moved and 
com*.eiltratcd. In our opinion it is not sound policy to leave tliese jmatters to he 
settled in a haphazard wajr when an emergency has acttially arisen. Ev^ry 
ordinary and probable contingency should bo foreseen and pre-airanged for, so 
tliat tile moment an order is given to move a brigade or division, tho officer 
commanding the temtorial army-corps may kiiow exactly what troops h© is to 
detail, the stations from which they are to he drawn, the relative strength of ' 
each arm, and the nature of the transport required and available. 

102. The first step, in our opinion, to be talc^n to this end is to detertuine the 
composition of brigades, divisions, and army-corps. Certain modifications may ' 
be necessary with reference to the character of the countries in which tlie army 
of India may bo required to serve; but these can easily he made if a standard 
is laid downj and if there is a general iinderstfinding tliroughout the army as to 
what is meant by tho terms “brigade,*’ “division,” and “army-corps.” Her 
Majesty^s CTOvernment, in a despatch No. 92 of the 1st April 1878, ordered that 
tliis should be done, but nothing appears as yet to have been effected to carry 
out the instructions of tho Secretary of State. 


oommiflsicmhas havc fully Considered tho home organfeation, and the reasons 

which have guided the military authorities of British and Continental armies 
in the composition of brigades, divisions, and army-corps. Tlie requirements of 
Indian warfare will not, we trust, very frequently demand tho employment of 
army-corps in tho field; hut it is all the same necessary to define their consti¬ 
tution. We Ixdievc that the following composition of an infantry brigade, a 
combined brigade for detached service, a division, and an army-corps of two or 
tlu*ee divisions, will fully meet the necessities of our situation in India, whether 
for internal or external w arfare. 


propoeed oomposi- 104. Tlio composition of Indian brigades and divisions in past expeditions 
and wars is given in appendix XT. Taking the experience of the past as a 
amy-oorpa. guide, wc consider that the following organization will bo suitable to the 
requirements of Indian service :—The details are given in appendix XII. 


A BttlGADE OF InFASTUY 


A Beigade op Cavaijit 


A Beigade of all Aems 


( 1 British infantry battalion. 
Native infantry battalions. 

1 British cavalry regiment. 

2 Native cavjilry regiments. 
Battery horse artillery. 
Brigade infantry. 

Eogiment Native cavalry. 
Field batteries. 

Company suppers. 

2 Brigades infantry. 



A Division of all Arms, 24? gitks< 


An Anify-CoRPS of 

CO GUNS. 


An 


Army-Corps 
90 GUNS. 


Pionc\pr regiment. 

Native cavalry regiments. 

Horse artillery battery. 

Field l)a4;tericd. 

Companies sappers. 

Divisions (as above, except that, there will b« 
only one Native cavalry regiment and only 
one company of sappers with each division). 
Cavalry brigade. 

Batteries coips artillery. 
t.4 Coinj>anics corps sappers. 

3 Divisions (as above). 

OF 3 Divisions, ) 1 Cavalry division of 2 brigades. 

4 ) Batteries corps aHillery. 

5 Companies corps sappers. ^ 


2 Divisions, J 


SSwrSajSySBtttiP 106. In Chapter V, our proposals Trith regard to the staff are detailed. It 
is onJv necessary to mention.here, that we propose that a field army-corps 
shall he commanded by a general officer, aided four staff olfiksers; that a 
division shall be commanded by a major-geUeral. with two staff officers, and a 
brigade by a ipajpr-general or brigadier-general with one staff officer. These 
numbers are exclusive of artillery, engineer, departomnial, ^d personal, staff. 
The details are given in appendix XII. 



C3F3ULI>TBait V. 


TNt MfLfTAfiY ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 

106. l!hc superintendoaoe, diction, and control of the whole civil atld pnHMNt <*» 
milittny f^overument of India ia vested hy 3 and 4 William IV, cap. 85, sec. 39, *“** 
in the Goveruor-Goncral in Gonncil. By the 45th section of tno same Act, 
the Goyemor>Qeuoral in Council is invested with full authority to superintend 
and control the Governments of the minor presidencies in all points relating to 
the civil or military adminisi ration of the said presidencies respectively, and 
the said Governments are bound to obey such wi-dcrs and instructions in all 
cases whatsoever. 


107. The Governor-General iu Council, therefore, is the supreme head of rh^oowmop- „ 

» A General In Council 

tllO lintiy* tHe supreme hee4 

* of the army* 

108. The military administration of India is earned on by the following 
independent departments and oilices with the Government of India, at Simla 
and Calcutta, and with Army Ih'ad-Quarters in the Bengal presidency; also 
by similar departments with the ^vermuents of Madras and Bombay, and the 
Army Uend-(4uartors of those pitsidcucios. 


DKPAnTMTSNTS UITDKR TtCE GoVKllNMEKT 0¥ INDIA. 

- T/m Military Maparlment. 

100. .The business of the aimy in India is «onducf<Hl, aa all other business oov®nMM«nt «rf 
of Govevniuout is conducted, so far as the issue of the orders of the Governor- SSy.*’**®****** 
(Jeneunl iu Council is ooncei*n(*<l, tlu-ough the ngeney of the Secretary of the 
Department. Tin* head of this Depaitment, under the existing system, is the 
JMilitary Mtunber of Council, avIio is the adviser of the Goveriior-froncral in the 
Military Dopartmenl, and who is rt*sponsiblo to the bead of the Government 
for the proper working of the Department. The Secretary takes his orders 
from the Militaiy Member of Council, -w’ho acts imder the general control * 

of Ilis Exct*llency the Vio<'roy, and the Scerctaiy’s position is that of a supe¬ 
rior ministerial oftiec'i*. He is assisted by a Deputy, and a staff of Assistant 
iSeerolarii's. 

310. Ihc Military Dc])artmeiit of the GoA’ei’nmeut of India corresponds Mim«^ Depart, 
with the Adjutant-Goneral and (Juarter-AIaslc'r-G<*neral, andconvey.s the orders rwiionBof- ’ 
of Government to the Comman^H'-in-Chief through those officers. It eorre- 
spcfiids with the Madras and Bombay Governments in regard to those ai*mi<js; 
wit h the Bunjab Government for the Ihinjab 'Frontier Force; with thfc Besident 
at Ilyderaljad for tbo Hydcrairad CoTitingGnt;,AA'ith local corps und(*r the 
GoA'ernment of India, through the Foreign Office; with Civil Goveniments 
and Departments; and Avilh the Home Dojwrtinent on civil and ecclesiastical 
matt era relating to the army. This office also comprises the Military Accouut- 
anf-Oeneial and tho Consulting Naval Officer to GovomiuuJit. A large jjortiou 
of it is in Calcutta tliroughoijt the year. 

The hrails of tlie Army Dei)arlmenta directly under the Military Dejiartmcnt, (JoverumcHt 
of India, are as followof inruiu 
. 1, The CommiBsary-Gencral, Bengal Army. 

2. Tho luspcotar General of Ordnance, ilcngal Army, with a Deputy Tnspector- 
• General of Ordnnnoo in Galcuttn. 

8, The Surgeon-General British Medical Doportinont, and Princiiwl Medical Otficer 
Brit^ Foreee in India.* 

4. Thft Barton-General, Indian Medical Department, Bengal Army (in Calcutta). 

5, The Contraller of Military Accoauts, Beugnl Army (in Calealta), nith aubordi- 

nato Fay and Audit Offieem. 

* 6. The Superintendent of Army Clothing, Bengal Army (in Calcutta), 

7. The Director of Amy Bomount Operattoua, Bengal Army. 

8. The Superintendent of Horse-Breedittg Ojierations, Bengal. 

• This offiucr ii noininalh under Qoremment, bat he In more direcU> connected wHb Army Uoad- 

Quartorg. 
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Offices under the 

Commanderin- 

Chief. 


AAadras aiTiiy. 
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Pablte Works Secretariat. 


of tlio 
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e worKS oecreianab. _ „i_ • . 

Vb^ Departmfmte correspond hy letter witt a. f 

1.0 ^roraSeafi/Indi., Jd wib ibe departmonts under ibe Commandw. 

fof. 

The Cotmnander-in- Chie^ aa Ohi^ jBxecuiive OfficBP th^ 


111 . Under the administrative Control of the Govemcfr-Geneial in Council, 
the chief executive military authority is the Cpmmahder-in-Chief. He is in 
respect of his position as Commandor-in^Chief the immediate subordinate of 
the Govcmor-General in Council, and is bound to carry out aiU the orders ho 
receives. He has special command of the Bengal army; but under the provisions 
of 16 and 17 Vic., cap. 95, sec. 30, the Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s 
Forces iu.ludia was made also, by virtue of such appointment, Commander-in- 
Chief of all the Company’s Forces in India. 

112 . The Commander-in-Chief of the amty is, however, placed in a very 
anomalous position; he is called upon to perform dual functions. He is the 
chief military executive subordinate of the Government of India; but by sec. 3 
of cap. 67, 21 and 25 Vic., the Commander-in-Chief may also be appointed to 
be an Extraordinary Member of the Council of the Governor-General, taking 
rank and precedenco next after the Governor-General, and therefore above 
the Military M.omher of Council. Further, the Commander-in-Chief, when he 
visits one of the minor presidencies, l>eoomes a Member of the Council of that 
presidency, and supersedes the local Commande?-in-Chief, who from that 
moment ceases to have a vote in Council; and we then have the anomaly of 
two Commanders-in-Chief in the same place, both exorcising control over the 
same army. 

113. It is not ohUgatory by law that the Commandcr-in-Chief should l»o 
appointed to the Coimeil, but hitherto this has been done. We shall allude to 
this question in detail further on. 


The offices of Army Head-Quarters under the Commandcr-in-Clnef in India are— 

1. The Commander-in-Chief’s office under the Military Secretary. * 

3. The Adjutant-General in India. 

!J. The Qnarfer-Masf.er-Gt'noi'al in India. 

4. The Deputy Adjutant-til-enenil of Royal Artillery in India. 

5. The Inspector-tionerttl of Ariilleiy in India. 

(I. I’lie Advw'ato-General, Jleiiffal Army. 

7. The Princiiml Veterinary Snrgeon, Jlritish Forces. 

.S. The Director of Garrison Instruction in India. 

U. The ln8iK?ctor of Gymnasia in India. 

10. The Superintendent of BritiBh.Army Schools, Bengal Army. 

11. The Superintendent of Native Army Schools, Bengal Army. 

All these offices and departments con'cspond with each other and with 
other departments, by letter or offiehil memm-andrTm. They are in separate 
buildings, and scattered about Simla in private bouses and cottages, for which 
high rents are paid. Nos. 10 and 11 arc not stationed at Simla, hut at 
Kussowlio and Umhalla respectively. 

114. In the Mmlras ))resi(lency the military administration consists of the 
following offices and departments :— ^ 

Military Deparinifni., Govervmvn! of Madras. ' 

The heads of departments directly under it are— 

1. The Comniissary-Genoi'ul, Madras Anny. 

. 2. The Inspector-General of Ordnance, Madras Army. • 

3. The Surgeon-General, British Medical Department. 

4. The Surgoon-Goncral, Indian Medical Departmentj Madras Anny. 

6. The Cottti'oller of Militaiy Accounts, Madras Army. 

6. The Remount Agent. 

7. The Suporinteudent of Army Clothing. - • 

' ’ . ' ' -A 

Tlie Amy Head-Quarters ofRcea under the Commander-in-Chief, Madras Army, are—- 

1* The Commamler-in*Chieif'B office under a Militsuy Secretary* 

The Adjutant-CTleneral, Madras Army. * 

, 3. The Quarter-Master-Qencral, Madraa Army, 
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4f. ^ AMJiptant Adj^attati^Genera} ol Bo]N»l Af<alla^» 

6. 13i 9 Judlge Advooftt^Oeocrol^ Madnui Anuy. 

6. Ttie Insjpwctin^ Vtiteriniuy SurKvon. 

• f. «The Superintendent o£ Amy Sohoote. 

116. Xa. the Bonify pretrfdeaey the luJHtary admimatiatioa ooasists BomlMyanny. 

Miliiaty J)eparfm»i, QovemmeWb of Bombay. 

The ]|pads of departmeote directly under it 8re~ 

2. The Commismy-Omeral, Bomhajr Amy. 

а. The InepeotoivGeneral of Ordnnitce^ Bon^y Army. 

8. The Suigeon^Qen^l, Bririeh Mescal Department. 

4. The Siii^;eon'O 0 nendj Indian Medical Department^ Bombay Army. 

&. The Controller of Military Accounts, Bombay Army. 

б . Tlio Supenatendrat of Army Clothing. 

The Am^ Head-Quarters offices under the Commander-in-Chiof, Bombay Army, iucindc— 

1, The Commandcr-in-Chief^s office under a Military Secretary. * 

5. Tho Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 

8. Tho Qnarter-Master-Goneral, Bombay Army., 

4. Tlie Assistant Adjutant-General of Boyal Artdlery. 

6. The Judge Advocate-General, Bombay Army. 

6. Tho Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon. 

7. The Superintendent of Army Schools. 

lie. In addition to those offices connected with tho Ooyemment of India, MiHtarvBeere- 
the Bengal army, and the Madras and Bombay armies, there are tho offices of aSd^a^isId . 
the Military Secretaiw to tho Government of the Punjab, and of tbe Military prawSuriesIo 
Secretary to tho Itcsiacnt at Hyd^^od. Micro are also three jiersonal Military 
Secretaries with offices: one Military Secit'tary to the Viceroy, one to the 
Governor of Madras, and one to tho Governor of Bombay. It will he found, on 
joferenee to the tables given in appendix XIV, that tho higher military adininistra- oost or miutury 
lion of India, such as that which is included in the War Office in England, and 
in tho War Ministries of fon'ign armies, employs aliout 146 officers and 1,600 “ 

clerks at a cost of about £194,498* per annum for an army of 180,000 men. 

The War Office iu England administers a force of rcgulais, militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteers amounting hi 570,000 men, of whom 127,000 are regular troops with 
foreign stations all over tho world. Tins strength is exclusive of the Indian 
Estalilisluneut of the British army, numbering 62,000, which, although not 
under the control of the War Oilice, necessarily adds to its lalxirs. Tho 
number of superior officers, civ il and iniKtary, is 62, and 401 clerks, at a cost of 
£130,110 per annum.t It seems clear, therefore, that, even allowing for the 
groat(‘ 1 * efficiency of the homo clerical establishment, there is a great waste of 
power in the present system in India. 

117. The financial powers of the Military Department arc governed hy tho 

general rule that, except in eases of great emergency, no order sanctioning any meat. * 
considerable expenditure of money, or alteration of salaries, or new appointments 
and* establishments, shall Iw issue(| by any department of tho Qovernmeut of 
ludia*nithout the consi'ut of the Ci'vil Einancial Department previously recorded. 

Such orders ara usually iasued in ^hc Einancial Department, or after consider¬ 
ation in that departmeut, and no orders may Iks issued, oven preliminarily, or 
conditionally, from any other department which arc calculated to commit 
Govomment to tho approval or sanction of any expenditure. 

118. All departments of the Govomment of India have, however, authority 
to sanction, without reference to the Einancial Department, ordinary contingent 
expenditure for which there may ho no precise precedent, provided the amount 
involved in any case does not exceed Bs. 1,000, and that there is nothing novel, 
doubtful, or irregular in the character of the exjvendituro. The Military Depart- 
mcift has power to deal, within tho limits of the annual grant, with financial 
matters requiring pinfcssional knowledge or a knowledge of military details, and 
to sanction minor charges or small alterations in, or admtions to, establishments. 

Such cases arc reported in quarterly statements for the information of the 
Einancial Department. With this exception, there is no difference between tho 
)>owor8 of the Military Department and those of other departments of tho 
Government of India. 

* Kxolunivo of tliG laige expondiiiiro on piiutiiig, 

t Eioluejvc of “ Woiki Divisioja/' which has also Hoi boon included in tbe numbers and oost of tho Indian 
Wai Adminiatiation. 
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119, Tlie Amy DepariimBk yrbjeb nm di^U^ Militaij 

Department treat liritli tbo foJlovaUg mibjecis ^ , .‘ ., „ 

The Commiasririf’ General cdntiols wpply»bawack 
BUpplioB, medical load obargesi ®o. .y ^ 

The Inepector-Geaf/rai ef Otdnmee and Ma^zine* deals avmamcnts, 
afsenals, equipments, fat^tories, ■warUko stores, Ac. ' ' , 

The Surgeon-Q-eneral) JBritith is, the Tesponsibl© adviser on all 

medical matters connected with the British $e]rvioe, over which ho. has super¬ 
vision in all branches of its medical administfallon. ■ , • . 

The Surgeoiu General, Indian THedieal Depart^nent, performs the same 
duties in connection with the Native portion of the Bengal army. 

The QontrolUr ^ MilUarg Accounts deals with all questions relating to 
pay, pensions,’(w the expenditure of cash or stores. 

The Superintendent of Afmy Clothing watches over the indents, receipts, 
purchase, manufacture, and issue of all clotltihg or materials to the army iu 
the Bengal presidency. 

The Director of Army Demount Operations superintends the purchase, 
care, and transfer of remounts. 

The Superintendent, Morse-Dreeding Operations, is responsible for tbo 
general worMng of operations in the North-Western Provinc^es, Punjab, and 
llajputana; also for mule-breediug, the inspetstion of stock at the, horse- 
fairs in these provinces, and of that used for cattle-breeding. 

Departments of the Army Head- Quarters under the Cmnmander-in- 

Chief in India. 

The Military Secretary to the Commmder-in-Chief deals with personal 
matters and appointments. 

The Adjutant-General in India deals with the administmtion Of the army 
in all its branches, but more directly 'vvith enlistment, service, discharge, 
interior economy, training, and discipline. 

The Quarter-Master-General in India suporiutends the housing and shf'l- 
tering of the army in cantonments and cam]>s, sanitary questions, collection 
of intelligence, and transiwrl or movement of troops. 

The Deputy Adjutant-General of Doyal ArtUlci'y m India is a branch of 
the oifice of the Adjutant-General in India, and deals with all matters affecting 
the artillery'in t he whole of India. 

The Inspector-General of Artillery in India (tonducts the inspection of 
the whole of the artillery in India. * 

The Judge Advocate-General siipervises conrts-inartial generally, add is 
the Commandcr-in-Chiefs adviser on all points of miliiary law. 

The Drincipal Veterinary iSurgeon dcffls w'itli all army veterinary ques¬ 
tions, veterinarj' medicines and instrunnuits, diseases, casualties, and castings 
of horses in British cavalry arid artillery. 

The duties of Direetor of Garrison Instruction in India, Inspector of 
Gymnasia in India, Superintendent of Dritish Army Schools, and Superintend¬ 
ent of Active Army Schools, are explained by the titles of the appointments. 

The duties of the corresponding officers of the military adminiatration of 
Madras and Bombay are very similar to these. 

120. We have detailed as briefly as possible'the heads of the chief amjjr 

staff and departments scattered over India concerned in the higbeT adininistra- 
tiou of the army, and have indicated the subjects with which they deal. The 
official proctjdure followed in each ofl&ce is given by the heads of flepartmeuts in 
their written evidence, to which wo request that a ioferewoe may be made, as it 
would be fhipossible to burden the body of the report a itli a detailed aeoount 
of the innumerable processes of routine. A, study; of that evidence will, we 
think, show tliat great inconveni^puce ,fo the publio service undoubtedly arises 
ifeoffl the circuitous course which is followed in dealing with the bu^ness of 
the army, * 
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JBeagal anay> but iMbw eyid^ce jraints to the fact tha^tatoeinJ! Oiffioem of 
BiTtsions DWicts, refer e^ea the most miijor aHitteia to Anwy Ilead- 
Quaitcrs, In fact, it is impossible not to see that the piesent system centralises 
everything, and disregards tlie fundamental ^lincipie on which all efUoimit 
army administrations are based, of centraliizing in important matters^ and 
decentralizing in minor guestious of d^idl. 

123. One of the greatest obstacles to a prompt and efficient performance waat or whiowk. 
of business in the v^iiaus offices connected with the military administration is ofa,rmy 
the arrangement under which these departments are scattered about in 
separate houses, both in Simla and Calcutta. The necessity of concentrating ^ 
the offices has been fully recognized for some time jjiast, and several^ schemes 
for remedying this delect have been under consideration; but nothing has yet 
been done, oxc^t a very partial concentration of army staff offices at the 
head-qumtera of some of the districts and divisions, the details of which will 
be found in th^ correspondence in appendix XVI. The principle of concentrat¬ 
ing army offices is undoubtedly sotmd, and should he followed throughout 
the whole military administration of India. 


123. Another of the defects of the present system is that the officers The chi«rofflos» 
at head-quarters, bdng overburden^, with details, have but little time to study 
carefully the progress of thearmies^f bth^ natmhs, the changes in the circum¬ 
stances of the country, or the defence and security of the Empire as a whole. 

Various projects and schemes come up from individual officers, which are 
reported on separately by tlie army departments; but ihero is little or no direct 
consultation between tliese detriments, and the original projects are buried under 
anuiBB of opinions from wbicn it is hopeless-to disinter a clear and practical 
proposal. Even if, after the lapse of time, a conclusion be arrived at, change 
of officers, the occurrence of other circumstances, or the pressure of current 
work, frequently prevent its being carried into effect. 

124. By way of testing the mannor in which the military offices work, wenk or the urn- 
we have given in appendix XVII a statement of the matters dealt with in the mipartmeBt#. 
month of January 1879 in each of the Military Departments, viz., the Military 
Department of the Government of India, the Military Department of the 
Government of Madras, the Military Department of the Government of Bom¬ 
bay, and in the Military Secretariat of the Government of the Punjab. We 

have taken the month of January 1879 at random, and any other month 
would have served the purpose equally well. The first list shows the work of 
each Military Department, and the second list shows the work which emanated 
from the, Military Department of the Government of India, or was referredl to it 

frdm the subordmatc Governments. 

« 

125. A consideration'of these lists will show, wo think, better than any 
argument— 

Is^—That the minor “Military Dopartmenfs” are in many cases mere Minor Military 
transmitting offices, interposing a needless routine between the supreme military 
authority and local executive chiefs. The excessive routine of even communi¬ 
cating an order of the Government of India is admirably shown by the Com- 
mander-in-Glucf in Bombay in appendix Ill. 

2ud.—^That much of the matter’ nou^ referred to the minor Military Depart¬ 
ments could be confided to the chief local' military authority, such as we 
. proppsq in each pf the four great areas, viz., Bengal, Punjab, Bombay, Madras. 

Brd. —^li(p.t much of the detail now undertaken by the Military Department 
of the Supremo Government could be distributed to the Commander-in-OIrief 
in India, under our proposed system, and to the lieutenant-Gcnerals Command¬ 
ing the four amy-cimps, assisted as they would be by competent advisors and 
re^nsjlble itxe eao.h army department. 

Military mthdrity qf Xoeal OovemmfiUte. 

126., 5^ougb, as we have shown, the suprme control of the militi^ ^tnonty . 
administration of the arrhies of India is viteted m the Governor-General ihments.^ 
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certain extent, ent^ted to the «<>XT,S r^Ilt 
beet. A nominal and Shreal control- OontmJreaUymn^mun^ 
ations of ananre. «It Ja a rule in the Military „ 

dopaTtm<mt 9 » that no order* sanctioning any permanent exponuitwe or moneys 
or the employment of new establislnnents, shall lie issued without the previous 
consent of the Government of India* though no interference is exoroised on 
permanent authorissed expenditure, except when a reduction of expenditiw 
throughout India is called for. We find* on examining the records of the 
Military Department, that such matters as the substitution of a wator-caraer 
with lus bullock on lls. 10 per mensem, for a hand water-carrier on Its. 7 at 
Sattara, and the hire of a hlacksmilh to shoe mules at Bolgaum* had to be 
submitted for the sanction of the Government of India* as indeed every 
question, however trivial, involving the slightest expenditure, must bo. 


127. It cannot, therefore, ,be protended that the military administration of 
tlie minor presidency Governments has ever been in late years anything but 
nominal. The power of the Local Governments is limited to making appoint¬ 
ments to sanctioned ofTices* and granting leave under a strict limitalion to the 
general rules of the service. Tlie movement of Native troops is entrusted to them, 
subject to the control of the Government of India; the allotment of European 
troops to the minor presidencies, and their transfer from one presidency to 
anoUior, are, however, entirely in the hands of the Commaiider-in-Chiet in India, 
acting under the orders of the Supremo Government. The Governments of 
the presidojicies furtlier exercise, xmder the Army Discipline Act and the Indian 
Articles of War, certain unimportant f imetions co-ordinately with the Govemor- 
(i(*neral of India* It seems indeed always to have been re<*ognized as an 
essential principle that India, as respects its military force, must he viewed as a 
whole and uorked as a whole. The extent of the power of the Ijocal Govern¬ 
ments in militaiy matters has never been formally defined. It arose from 
the force of circumstances* as far as we can find, and has Ixvomc more and 
more of a shadow as the armies of the two minor presidimcics have gradually 
been employed in territory not subject to the Governments of those presi¬ 
dencies, and in wliich, therefore* their connection with the army has becu 
limited to detailing regiments for relief on the report of the Commauder-in- 
Cliicf, or on the requisition of the heads of the Governments anU Administrations 
in whose provinces Madras and Bombay troops have been stationed; they 
have also exercis(‘d tlu'ir autlimity in tlie appointment of officers, whieh must 
nec('ssarily have been made on the nomination of the Commauder-in-Chief. 


Unreasonableness 128. It appoars to tho majority of tlie Commission that there is no reason 
tbis^auttSrttjf for maintaining tliis unsubstantial authority on the part of the JiOcal Goveni- 
meuts, while its retention is, on the otluT haiiu, nu^t inconvenient, and of 
lUK'cssity involves great delay in the tninsactHn of busin(*ss, and a break in the 
chain of responsibility of tlie officers n*ally commanding the troops. It further 
imposes great hardships and disabilities on the officers of the armies^ of tlio 
minor presidencies, wlio are kept out of the sight of the^ central authority, and 
do not in consequence obtain their fair slian^ of recognition. Neither, indeed, 
do the armies tlicmsehes obtain their tair sliaro of work and service; and it is 
mainly owing to this, no doubt, t hat these armies are said to have lost some ^ their 
w^arlike instincts. If it was really essential to the eflicioncy of tjie administra¬ 
tion that each Local Government should control the army within its own juris¬ 
diction, it would have long since beem found necessary to have liad ten separate 
armies. When the three presidential armies were ('stablishod, there wen' three 
civil admiiiistratiojis—Bougal, Madras, and Bombay. We now have Bombay. 
Madras* Jtengal* Nortb-West(*ni Provinces, Punjab, Burma, Assam, Central 
Provinces, ilajputana, and Mysore. Wliilo il»o civil governmi'iit has been do- 
contralizt'd, the army of Ih'ngal has been retained under the immediate detailed 
control of tho Central Government, the control of tho Madias and Pomhay 
ait^oa being nominally left under the Local Governments. Tlioro is an entire 
want of principle or system in the present arrangement. Some of the Govern¬ 
ments with the largest territory and the most burthensome admwistpation have 
been left with no authority over the armies employed intlnn their jurisdiction; 
while other Governments, which have for less responsibility and are less likely 
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to b« actively tutted up in miiliat; operattouB, ooiiieidetit alMoltttely eBsential ta 
maiutmi^koe cf toeir autbxititj that they should 3t||em their uomiwl 
coiuieotioQ ulth the amy. It appears to the majority^ tho Commission 
obviously unrcasonabld to expect that ive can have a sepafafe army for each 
large (iovemmont, much less for each Admiiustratioja; a&d the oni^tettt0dy 
.therefore is to adopt the system 'Which should, we think, have been adopted 
long agof of plaeing tho higher administration of the army entirely and excht* 
sively under the supreme Gk)Vomment. There is no more real reason why tho 
Bengal army should bo under the Government of India than the ahnios Of 
Madras and Bombay, except that the army has hitherto been considered a de- 

J artment which should not bo decentralized as tho civil departments have Wn. 
n civil matters the Supreme Government lias no specif territory under its 
direct and immediate control; and there is no reason, therefore, why it should 
retain direct control of only a portion of the army of India. Theliocal Govern- 
ments, it should he added, arc assisted by a Militaiy Secretariat in the same way 
as the Central Govemmeut is, but they have nd Military MemlxT of Council; 
the Commauder-in-Ghief of tho local army is also a Member of the Coimcjl of 
tho Local Government, is its military adviser, sits in judgment on his own pro¬ 
posals and his own acts, and is expected to censure himself for his own short¬ 
coming. Hie Comumnder-in-Cliief of Bombay has laid stress on tho absurdity 
and dday of the present system of working. 

129. The majority of the Conunission are much impressed by tho evils of kvhb of preaent 
tho present “ l*reMdontial ” system, the defects of a war administration worked ** 

by separate and dispersed agencies, and by the throe sets of separate staff and 
army dqiartments. We cannot close our eyes to tho grave emlmrrassment to 
military affairs, caused by tho numerous and circuitous channels through which 
tho smallest detail has to filter; and we have endeavoured to show that, apart 
from all q^uestiou of useless expense, the existence of such an arrangement as 
three separate military administrations, however necessary and desirable in 
days gone by, can no longer he defended. We may bo told that it is not neces- 
sary to get rid of an anomaly, merely because it is one; and wo are prepared to 
admit that oveiything in omr military administration should be practical, and 
that old customs and arrangements should uot be sacrificed to a merely theo¬ 
retical and symmetrical system. But when ’^e discover that the anomaly is not 
merely useless, hut hurtful to the efficiency of the army; tliat even in peace 
time it impedes the conduct of militaiy affairs, liampers the energies of officers 
and men in war, and wastes the revenue of tho country, wo feel justified in con¬ 
demning it. It has at times been urged tliat tho military authority of tlui Local 
Governments, such as it is, has the effect of checking violoul and ill-considered 
reforms calculated to disturb the mind of the Native soldici's. But tho slightest 
consideration will show how unsulistantial tliis olijcetion to centralization of 
coufrpl really is, when it is remenibeml that, with very f<*w cxee])tions, tho 
Governors of the minor prcsid<'ncies, and tho Coinmanders-in-Chief of these 
presidencies, have b<*en appointedi'rom England, ■without any knowledge what¬ 
ever of India, or tho feelings of the soldieiy aitd ])oople of Indui. With this 
fact in view, we can imagine no grt^ater protection to the Native soldiers, 
than tUo control which is exercised by the Govcmuicnt of India in all mili- , 
tary matters. 

180. Two of our colleagues, Major-General Sir Peter Lumsdoi^and Briga¬ 
dier-General O’Conncllvdissent from the opinion expressed by tlu* majority of tho 
Commission in respect to the witlidrawal from tho minor presidencies of their 
mililary authority, and would jirescrvo to them authority over the army-corps 
of their respective iirovinoos. They have recorded their dissent in a separate 
Minute. • 

131. Having thus sketched the pn'sont system of militaiy adininistratiun 
in India, and pointed out what api>car to us to he its defects, we propose to 
examine, briefly, the system of military administration ado|>ied in modern times 
in England, as tho existence of the evils, wliioh we believe to lie the great 
encumbiamje to efficient army administration, has made itself felt there in 
precisely the ,same manner as it bas in this country, and bos led to rafonus 
uhich, we think, the Government of India should keep pron^eutly in view. 
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W2. The mr admiaistmtion ot the SiiUsb army' has, yea*®. 
t^agh many cUagges, which we hate not time or space to foJJoW m oewa i 
we will merely ponR out' wIiEt appear to 119 to DO the saliont jQ^iiiros of* tb6 
variom modifications whicli hare from time to tim^ t^euptoceiaBd what ia the 
organisation of the pn^ent day. , 

133. In oon^quence of defects in the working of the War Deparianent 
during the Crimean War, a Select Committee of the House of Comftions was 
appointed to enquire into the subject; and, in May 1856, as a result of their 
report, a Minister for War was appointed, the Commissariat was sepamtod from 
the Treasury, and the Board of Ordnance was abolished; The ciril departments 
of the army had already been consolidated in 1854 and 1655, and some other 
improToments were from time to time effected i but the Military Organisa^u 
Committee of 1660 showed that various matters still required refftrm. Among 
the defects, on which stress was laid, were the amount of oon'espondenco between 
the different branches of the military administration, arising from the separation 
of the offices belonging purely to the War Bepmtment, and their non-oohoentm- 
tion. under one root. The evidence of many experienced men examined before 
that Committee tended to show the necessity for the concentration Of all ofiioes 
of military administration, and for their due subordination under one head; it 
was also made clear that the establisbmmit of a general rc^stiy, and the sub¬ 
stitution of “ minutes *' for letter-writing, would save an immense amount of 
labor in correspondence, and that personal communication was essential to the 
efficient conduct of public affairs. These views, though enunciated twenty years 
ago, and fully recognized in England, were not acted up to until 1870-71. 

» 134. The Franco-Gorman war of these years gave an impetus to the deve¬ 

lopment of what all had agreed was the proper form of administration, 
though it had been allowed to remain in abeyance until we became aware that 
a great military power, in whose perfection we, had long believed, had failed in 
the organization of its army, and the concentration of ifs troops. The central¬ 
ization of details, the want of harmony in the ^ministration, the uumbetless 
authorities all ordering and counter-ordering, the promotion of men of medio¬ 
crity to high places, and the excessive paper-work overshadowing the great 
principles and practical lines upon which the affairs of the army should have 
been carried on, were evils which were seen very clearly in another nation. The 
disastrous confusion which resulted, and which foiled the efforts of a brave 
army, stifling its struggles in the bonds of routine and official tradition, is 
notorious. Tiie lesson did not pass unheeded in England. An effort had indeed 
already been made to place the military administration on a sounder footing. 
A Coriunittee had assembled in 1869 and 1870 , under the presidency of Lord 
Northbrook, then Under-Secretary of State for War, to enquire into the 
arrangements in force for the conduct of business in the army dt^artments. 
This Committee followed on the lines laid down by the Military Organization 
Committee of 1860. Lord Northbrook's!! Committee reported, among* other 
things, that a much larger administrative staff w'as employed in England, in 
cx}mpari 6 on with the stiongth eff the regular*and reserve forces, than in any of 
the principal nations of Europe ; and that the reason was to be found in the 
fact that the whole military administration of England had becsn organized upon a 
system of want of trust, which had created double establishments for the 
tran 8 actio%of the same business; that although the difl'eront offices which once 
were concerned with the administration of the army were now jflaoed under one 
responsible Minister, the tradition remained; and that, both within the walls of 
the War Office itself, and more especially betiveen the War Office and the Horse 
Guards, the habit was to prefer a system of unnecessary check, double Iqbor, 
and divided responsibility, to one of well-deflned responsibility, simpliciiy, and 
reasonable confidence. * 

136. Lord Northbrook’s Oonunittee were of opinion that the effect of the 
system was unsatisfactory, both from an economical and administrative point 
of view, and that no sound system of adifiinistration could exist which was not 
established on the principles of liaving a resp<Hisible Wax Minister controlling 
all branches of amy administration, and of nlMflng confidence in selected chiefs, 
on whom should be imposed due responsibility fdr the efficient yrorking of the 
departments entrufted to them. 
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■jstratlon''of 'iwjiai , 

to the eyid€^^^ ^rm by ’i^ywVi^ba^s^ tfe 

Adji^iGctt^,;ihe Quaj<i^-latf^-<><^‘al, and 
support of this y{cw. ^flie Comi^tttee shbwod th» a, gej^JIW, 
necessary, that correspondence between the iiiffbri^t b|nkiwH!^ ihbnld^ 
that too much detailed bushaiess ^tmo tlie Hope Gi^rds, that tW■ dfetH* ^ 
bntion of*business was npt clearly defined, that'too great centralization of' 
details existed in. the War OMce and. Horse G4'afds,'tltat unnecessary mibuting. 
of papers took place In the War Office, and tlmit questions should be dealjb 
with, m the first place, by heads of departments. In appendix XVIfl tdll be 
found extracts from this clear and practical report, and also from the evidence 
given before the Committee, 




137., The War OfiSceis now broadly divided into three great divisions—onruiiMtian of tb« 
Military, Ordnance, Fuiance. At the head of the- Military Department or^“®®*^’ 
llgrse Guards is tlie Officer Commanding*in‘Chief % the head of tlie Ordnance 
Department* is a Parlmm?ntary officer, the “ Surveyor-General of the Ord¬ 
nance” (anbid.titlebf the tlurd great functionary of the Board of Ordnance);- 
tlie head of the Mnanee Department is the Financial Secretary, a. Parliamentary ^ xix. 

officer. The Central Department is a bureau oonta-ining the, general registry, 
and performing such special general work as the codification of regulations. 


138. Under the advice of Lord Nortlihrook's Committee of 1870 much rmprovemeate m 
gKiatcr simplicity was introduced, ilie system of correspondence and the 
internal organization of the War Oflioe., Cori-espondence between the various 
departments hjas been entirely discontinued, all communications being made by 
itiinufes, the passage of which through the various branches of the office is 
carefully registered and checked. This arrangement lias led to great decrease of 
correspondence and clerical labor; while the diminution of friction between , 
dejiartments, and the greater fatsUities .afibrdod to tho transaction of military 
business, can scarcely be ovemxtcd. As a umttor of fact, we find .that, wdicreas 
tli<‘re w'ere, according to the aljove Beport of 1870, 82 suxiorior officers and 
073 clerks, or a total of 755; employed in the higher aduiinistration of the 
army, there are now only 62 sujierior military and civil officers, and 401 clerks.t 

130. The relative position of the civil and militai*y government, which The whole army 
had been always recognized in theory, w'as definitely and legally laid down inSuSeJalJnSeptoo 
1870 by tho War Office Act, and by the oi'ders of Council issued ilicreon, under 
which the Commauder-in-CUief and cv'oiy branch of the ai^rny administration 
were declared to be subordinate to the Minister of AV’ar. 


Foeitkm of the Commander-hi-Chicf m a Member of the Stijyretne Government. 

140. We have indicated above the anomalous position of llic Commander- Poeiuon of com- 
in-CBiof in India, and tiic majority oi the Conniiission find that it is their duty SSnSous. * 
to point out the mischief which has, 1,11 tlicir opinion, imdcniably resulted fmm 

placing him in the false position of. Imving a voi(' 0 . in tlie decision of ‘questions 
atfccting bis owm acts and his own admiuistrsilion.* Two of our colleagues, 
Major-General Sir Peter Lumsdou and Brigadier-General O’Connell, tio not 
concur in the views of the majority, and have recorded their dissent in a . 
separate Minute. Ibey are of opinion that the Commaudcr-iii-Cliii^f should 
continue to ho a Member of the Supreme Government, as well a? executive 
head of tho ariny. 

141. The position of the Executive Cotnmander-in-Chief as a Member of a nd^^ thoiit 
Council is, in the opinion of the majority, one without precedent in tlie organi- armieef 
zdtion of any Euroiiean government or army. It is contrary to one of the most 
essential anil salutary principles of sound administration; and the common 
instinct and ex,iierience of all administrations, w'hether representative or despotic, 

lias everywhere rejected it. Drhnd facie, therefore, the retention of so anoma¬ 
lous an arrangement could only be justified, in any well-considered re-organ- 
izotion.of the Indian array, by strong evidence of special advantages derivid 

. • ttWHi to exprtJBS 6Uppl,v traiiHi>ort, artiUoiy luid sion^ts and coatmets. 
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to it JVom tlio zttfgative :^itit of viear. It |jas been , *®. 

nooitsly the exocutiVe initiative of tlie inilitery, atia, tUe wii^ciftl control ®f 
the civil, authoiity, hy constantly confounding aDd eottfimug tlieir 
splicrcs of independwt activity, it rendc# piactiwlly iTnpossiblc t^iat contin¬ 
uous personal contact, wMeli m every M‘'ell-organi 2 ed system of ttiilitary udmin- 
istrntion lias been found so beneficial, between the supi’emo executive head 
of the whole army and the subordinate heads of its variens brandies and corps. 
Ifinally, between the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Ohief, and tlie 
Military Member, whoni it plact^s in fundamentally false relations towards each 
other, there has been, under each successive aditiinistrationi since the i^istence 
of this ill-advised arrangement, continual friction, or cause for friction. 

142. Tlie inconvenience of embarrassing the dommandor-in-Chief by 
imposing on him dual functions, and rendering it difficult for him to see enoi|gh 
of j;hearmy, was noticed as far lifick as 1832, when it fotmd place iii the rdpoi-t 
of a Parliamentary Committee on Military Affairs. Nearly every statesman 
who has given an opinion on the subj<x?t in late years, h^ laid stress on the 
■ difficulty of a Oommander-in-Cbief properly iierforming the irreconcilable 
functions of the two offices. It is the constant duty of the Commander-in- 
Cliicf to Ixs urging on the Govm'nmcnt the expimditure of money for the 
improvement of the army, rind it is to him that tlie officers and men of the 
army must look to press their claims and state their requirements. It is the 
constant duty of the Governnieut of India, on the other hand, in the interests 
of the tax-payers of India,, to refuse demands for expenditure which they 
consider unreasonable or unnecessary, or beyond the power of the country to 
boar. When the Commander-in Chief lias, as executive bead of the amy and 
as a subordinate of the Oovernrmmt of India, said all that he can properly 
urge in 8uppoi*t of his views, he has performed his duties’ as advocate; and it 
should then rest with those ^(^sponsiblc for the government of the country to 
determine how far they can reconcile it to their-sense of duty to accede to his 
requests. But this is not what hapjieiis; for the Commander-in-Chief having, 
as head of a great spending department, pressed as ablv as he can his reasons 
in support of a grant of money, next proceeds to aliandon his position of ailvo- 
eate, and ia,l<es his scat on the htmeh with the judges, to decide in his own 
cause. If Ihe application he has made is not accepted,—and. it very often 
happens that it is not,—an acrimonious and bitter discussion too often takes 
plairc; and the rchitions of the .Goveniment with the cxi'cutivo chief of the 
army ar<’ in consequence constantly strained, and a perpetual friction is main- 
taintKl, which jienneates through the army and its departments, and is most 
mischievous in its effects on the public interests. It is as unjustiiiahlo to,place 
the Command(‘r-in-Chi(‘,C in ihe position o# having to urge his views and.justify 
his conduct, when called in quertion at a Council of whioli ho is a member, as 
it AVftuld'])© to place the headjof a subordinate Local Government In tbe same 
position. lie eanuot he Unbiassed as a judge, and it is unreasonable to expect 
that lie will sit down }>atieiitly to hear his conduct as a subordinate of the 
Government discussed by his colleagues. The position was very plainly stated 
by the late Lord Sandhurst in tlie followng woMs, extracted from a Minute 
which will lie found in appendix XX :— 

“ It may be assumed that the Commander-in-Chief of each presidency is sent out by Her 
Majesty’s Oovcriuiu-nt to be the principal military advist^r of tlie Oovc-rument to which he is 
attuclieil. In the minor presideneios his position is so inferior, that a clash wdth the Local 
Covernmeiit is not very likely; and if it should take place, the conscf^uenoes arc ndt vtVy 
important. Pai\«tbmvi8C is it with tho gn-at functionary called ‘ Coi^nnder-iu-Chief in 
India.’ Whenever the latter is a man of quick and powerful mind, he finds his ]>osition 
difKeuit; at times almost intfderable. He has a great responsibility, is .much apjwalwi to, as 
shown above; while he often fwls and knows that around the head pf the (lovernment are 
irresponsible and scrnvt- military advisors who r^id him witli ho^ility. . lienee it is that 
, many Comtnanders-m-Chief in India have always b^n most anxiotis to live aWay froih the 
Oovernment as much as possible, while others have been engaged in conltict leading to ivsigno* 
tion. I conceive that the evil of divesting the head of the Government, of India of his chief 
and^ rexjiuMiibU military adviser can hardly he exaggOiated j yet if that respAnsiblo military 
adviser is to lie at the same time an executive Com'mandesr-ia-Chief, who is ever .ongogeil in 
traversing thi eountry on tours of insiicotion in times of peace, or at the hejad of active 
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amy m ximfj ^ ww, vm uvusrly Jor iiilii to ^ 3 *^ ift ajt tUe wiA^ oC iV^ 

<}ovenior-,(rt 5 uoral, eiceopt ait rare mtcrv^te'at time. fcelihjir ia fo etm^t a™ 

prizes of urarare aosj^rciatf that ijo Coniinander-*lj|i»*Chirf m Ijuaia oej^^i^iat.tlie tomj>latioii of 
jMfttmgr itimflelf i^t tlio lii^ad of aa army ia the ileid, if he lias »n opportamt/. Id qke manner, 
for tlie malttfomn^ee of ilweipJifte, to gipn a IcDowIedff^ of the army, <rf the manner iq whieh 
it Jf houftpd^ cai'cd! fot, ana handfled, it is absolutely noecssary that a Commander-ift-Chief 
shffiid <*rer on the move in jieacoful times. Therotorc, as saW befotet the eoustant pretence 
of the ycmmander-in«.Chic£ in India il his place as a tnetnbt^r oC the Supremo Govorumeni, 
and the rc^fo^ized resj^onsible adviser of the Oovemof^Ueiieral in Council, is an inipo«si)>i 1 ity 
under Die present sysfem/' 

148. SjrOharb^s Trevelyan, in \m evidence before a Parliamentary Com* 
mitteein 1S73, laid great tstivss on the fact that the Oommaudcr-in-C5hi(*f i» 
divided between t^o Imtb of which arc equally noecssury, but both of 

which it is impossible for him to perform. On the one hand, it a^as waid, he 
ought to be always on the move, inspecting his force from Assam to Peshawar; 
on the other, he ought always to he at limlrquartors, nlleiuliiig the (^onncil of 
the Governor-ticmoral. A full extract of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s ovidcnco will 
he found in a[)pcn(lix XXI. 

144, Sir Hetlry Durand in 1869, when his judgment had bwomo matured 
by experience gained in every hmneh of the public"servk'c including tho Council 
of the Govcnfor-Geneml, wrote as follows :— 

“ SupjK»wng'tho time to have arrivtnl for considering ibis quef*tion, both in connwtion 
with etxniomy and clllrieuov, it involves in one respevt a oonMiiutionul change. J wonJcl 
pteposG lni( one Conunander-in^Chie^and that the eommands of the Madras and Bomlmy 
annitis be merged in that command. Will uiuIcm* sueli eiroumstancea, I am of opinion tliat the 
(\)!mniai\d<n*’-in-(qrief should not have a seat in the Couinil of the Cjovernor-tienenil, but 
should Ih' set free for an a<dive, though not hurried. Mi^iervisiou of every part <if bis eiceeutivo 
command. It is only by such devotion of time and attention to the duties of hih charge 
that u (''ommander-in-C'hier can nc'quire a piaetieal and thorough know ledge of the stale of 
the |>arts of tlie army, and of the diKpo^ition and character of the men and ofRcers 

who constitute the foreort under him. To do full justice to so great a cliargo demands 
undivided attention and to lx* untrammelled by the sessions of a v'ouncil. Siuh a eliangc 
would also remove the auonutly of the Cornmunder-iu-Chief, as lilxtraordn»arv iMernber of 
(\)uucil, taking ])art in a review i>f Ins own executive acts. As part of the Kahir> c»f the 
Cominander-in-(’'hief was origiruilly duo to the j)4)sitioii generully given him in the ('oimeil 
of the (jr4»vemor*(ieneral, some rt(hieti<»n might he made, though tpoderato, as the control 
of the Ma<hus niul Bombay armies would be added. Still 1 tninK tlnit ilu* (\nnmaiuler- 
in-('^hief would he well paid by being aB<i<»ued a p-alary e<piul to that of the Ordjnarv 
Menihii-b of the (\>uneil of tlie (jovernor-Geiienil, e/r., JlS/) 00 per atnium. Tills would 
cfTcc't a nxluetion of tL:i,t)00 per annum. 

** The .Madras ami Bombay forei's are in reality not more than eindi a wctik e</r/;v d'anui^f^, 
and in no other army in tlie w<trld vvouM separate ('ommanders-iiKCliKd be a^sigmxl to such 
forces. When llic difllenUus of eommimicatioii rciutered intereoiirhc lictwecu tlie pivsidcneieK 
slow and tednais, and when the Native armies were much stronger than tliT'jy are at pn'seni, 
there whs a praftieal i casern for Hiese eianmaiids ]>eing separate fnmi that of Bengal. Powerful 
native Stales intervened, and there w'ns not that unit)' of Brilisli dominion and eohcvon<*e of 
its whicli now has iaken plaeeip All this has greatly eluniged ; and even with the 

addition of the Madras and Bombay* arfiiies, the Com mam ler-pi-Chii^f at the head of 
or J 1)1,701/ Europe an and Native tron>ps < onUl inovg ahoui and inspect and control that wdiolo 
force far cubior than in 1S57 he couhf the 1(50,13^, wliich constituUd the Bengal force alone. 
The differenee of about t'bi.UOO men, which would be in ext ess of the eomnia nd in J so 7, is 
more than eompensated hy the facilities which I’ailw'^ays alone afford for the movements of a 
Commaml0r-iii-Chief J and eteam conunumiaiton has improved as well as rail wavs. Jn lHr»7 
tho Madras ooinmand was over a fon^^* numlxTing ; it js now redu<*cd to ‘14,S5:J, and 

admits avowcslly of still further reilueiioii. The Bombav* c'ommand w'a'* ui IS.")? ovjL>r a force 
of it is now nxlueed to a force of 1t>,S7l, all t(»ld. l/ndor tlicM* eixsimstanecH 1 

cannot see tho neecssilyfor maintaining in IHtM) the same amount of (Jomm.mds-in-diief for 
a total of lOlijOOO men as was kept up in JtS57 for men, when neither railways nor 

steam communication at all present'd the bicilities of loeomotiem they now oiler. I am 
therefore of opinion that, without aii> detriment to the stwv ice, a wiving of £;i;b000 eim be 
effected by tIie*^eduction of the Madras and Bombay Cominands-in-Chief. 

I do not think that this pi'ojxvwd involves, as suppois<‘d by my honorable colleague Sir 
liiehurd Temple, a fusion of the Native armies and u loss of their traditions. This result is 
iu>t a necCssaiy eouftequenee; for thevg is notliing to prcvvmt the dej[.s 4 *iment of the Adjutant- 
General having, when amalgannited, distinei sections for the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
Native armies, the mruiling of which slmidd, in my opinion, be kept perfectly distinct, the 
reliefs of which also should be made 1o eireuluic within, so to speak, provincial limits. 1 
have no doubt that tho eoaceotriition of throe commands under one Coinmander-in-Chie£ 
would I’cbuU in a rtaluclion of tlie depavtmonts tif the Adjutant-General and Quarter-Mastcr- 
(jonoral, inasmu(*li as the 8ubstHutlt>n of one liead-qnai*teiv for tliroe headwquarters could not 
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fail fo fiomt* (ioneidcrable recluotion of nov 
ixistemUf tkisee Adjufant-GiMierals aad ttaartor- 

atid one tiuftrter-Mjistor-Qiwnil would «afl 5 x' 0 , tbough 

tlii'M J^epiity Quarter-Al<ii!Ufr-ti<*iM'r8ls TOijfht-still be tt 

rnontH at firist. J nay aKiinrt, l>e<?»H8e there w lio rettson 

Khould u.ot be possible. The reduction o£ two Adjdlft ■ . ■ • ■ * ■ 

Generals would yield about £10,01)0; and the concentration of the celublishtnehls might jPvb 
a further £4,000. . ' ^ 

“ Altogether, therefore, the, rednctil^Ti of the two minor Commands-in-Chief and of their ! 
appendant Adjutant and duarter-Master-Gouerals would result in a saving of about £d7,00ff 
per annum.'’ 

stroharte* Napier. 14<5. As filT bacTc as 18r)3 Sir Charlea Napier pointed ont the inevitable 
disputes and misunderstandings wliich must arise from a divided civil tod 
military command, lie quoted the cases of three Govcrnors-Gcneral, tirboso 
relations witJi ttrreo cliffoi'cnt Commanders-in-Chief had, at that time, been'of 
a very strained character; and the history of late years conflnnsliis experience. 
Indoiid, for the reasons vidiich wc have given alxivc, it is impossible that it 
should l)e otherwise. Now, as' the authority of the Civil Government must of 
necjcssify ho supreme, and as by law it is supreme, the I’cnuHly for the jiresent 
unsatisfactory state of things is cUsirly to remove all division oi authority, 
'When the Commandev-in-Chi(^f was first made a Member of theOouaoil, there 
was no other Military Member of Council. As time went on, and wheu, in 
, 1 833, a ]\f iJilaiy Member of Council was added to the army, the British territory 
in India had so grown, that the Cominaudcr-in-Chi(‘f was generally altogether 
away from the Govewnment at Army Ilead-Quartcrs in Northern Inclia, and his 
attendance in the Council became nominal. Later on, how^ever, when the seat 
of Government w’as removed for half the year to Simla, tlie head-quarters of the 
(Jovernment and the head-quarters of tlie Comraander-in-Chief wore brought 
into <-out.act again, ivith tlie obvious result of frequemt misunderstandings and 
ditficulties. 'I’lie subject has Ix'cn constantly under the consideration of the 
Oovernmimt, hut there has no doubt Ix^m naturally coiisidcrable hesitation on 
the jmrt of the Government in moving in sucli a delicate matter as the removal 
fi-om the Council of one of the Members. We find that, in 1869, the Govern¬ 
ment of ] udia wrote ns follows to the Secretary of StAte :— 

“In the Minutes of llis ExeelUmey (he Comnjaiulcr-in-Cbief and of Sir Henry Durand, 
certain possibles changes in the command of the ol,lu>r pn^sidoneics and in the position and 
functions of the Comrniinder-in-Chief in India, logetln'r with possible alterations in the mode 
of enlistment and jiuriod of serv'ice in the JJritish army as well as other org.inie changes, are 
referred to ns practicalilj or expedient; Imt, however de-sirable some of these clmtigi's may Ih', 
we do not. projiose to consider them in this despatch, tlnnigh we may pttssihly hereafter 
aildress Voiir Grnee with R'Sfiect to sf>me of them.” 

Since then no move seems to liavc been made in tlie matter. 


v.^isthwit cfjtiibHshiDentg. 'Manifrrfly, 
M'aBter-Ghsiral8,’<'ne Adjutant-G^Mari^' 
three Depnty Adjuta****®^®*®** 

•qaired for. these administwtire ileppti- 
wby ultunaiely some, furthpr reduotiaa 
-fferiewU and two Ctuarter-Maeher- 


of*tommande®‘n- w'hicli lias oceasiouully l«‘en ])ropo.sed fortlio inconveni- 

(^xi.stijig aiTangenieiit, has hwm the division of the whole army into 
four such aniiy-coi‘j)s as wiv lirivi* agreed to roeoumiend, and the al)olition of the 
ajipointmont of Connn:nu!cT-in-Cluef altogoilier, making the Military Member 
of the Council practically thp Comniandei’-iu-Chicf and the head of the War 
Department,—malving him in fiwd the udministvative and I'xecutivo liead of 
the aj'iny. We cannot bring ourKclvos to advocate such aii aiTangement. It 
seems to us absolutely impossible that the husiiu‘.s8 of the army can be con* 
duetcil without a Coimnamh'r-in-Chief. It is essential that the army should 
have some ii'cogni/ied exeeulivi^ head, who shall constantly visit, fimt one aimy- 
corps and then another, making liiinsiJf acquainted with tlie best moa of each 
nrniy, learning the requirements, the defects, or the special merits of the army 
organizalicm tliroughoub .India, caiKihle of gathering together into his hmids the . 
thri^ads of the executive <ioulrol and diseijdine of the whole army, and thus 
qualifying himself to nominate to the Govermnent the jiropej oi^cers for high 
commands or staff appoint ments, and to advise the Government in respect to 
changes in the organization, or measures calculated to improve the condition, of 
the army. It should Iwhis business to draw .hp for the Oovenjment plans of' 
campaigns and exp^tions, in which every division, of the arn^y should be duly 
represented, watching carefully and impartially over the interests of each 
army, and coucenijpating all the repoi-ts, statistics, and, returns which are essen¬ 
tial for the maintenance, of a proper (rontrol o ver the subordinate commaiulers 



own motion* or when sot io nt^onvOy t3to 
him, to originAm latearly mosusnio. mt improyoin^Jofi itm emtnonbjr of 
tb^ army* nt tibe same Mme dic^ oonkideiing the jpminatpi refei^ to 
their cost, reltetiVe iin^rtanoe« W in^uenee on the general desj^ditme of the 
am^. When flMawres are'ofigirmted bpr him and sup^rtedty a^ 

• derived from his experionee ind his position, it is for the Goveamment, which is 
responsible for the financial administratioh of tlie countnr, to deal with them. 

In this these is fcill work for a Gon;imander-in-Chicf; and, unless he is relieved 
of all other work, it will give him more than ho can doi We do not agree with 
the o:^nion of Sir Henry Durand, that the salary of the Cominandcr*in-Chief 
fdiould he reduced. He has to maintain a large staff and occupies a representa* 
tive positkm, which is not imposed upon a Member of Council. 

147. The relative positions of the Government of India and.the Command- art«tiioi«i)rtw*6B 
er-in-Cliief sltould, in our opinioh, he those of the Secretary of State for War ^SSSSSm?** 
and the Commander-in-Chief in England. In hi^ evidence before a Parliament- 

ary Committee, which sat in 1860, His Eoyal Highness most fully ie<»ghisedltotfM5***“*‘**‘® 

and admitted tlie subordination of the Commandor-in-Chief to the War Office; 

and, indeed, ^ was clearly shown that, as considerations of finance must always 

be supreme in ihe discussion of questions involving military expenditure, no 

other principle ^uld possibly be carried into practical effect. The English Act 

of 1870, aUtt the orders of Council based thereon, confirmed and legalised tlie 

principle that the Secretary of State for War was to assume supreme control, 

direct and indirect, over every del^l ili the whole machinery of administmtion. 

This principle, which is entirely inconsistent with giving the chief executive 
officer of the ajmy a vote in Council, has worked satisfactorily in England, and 
sliould, in our opinion, lie extended to India whenever a vacancy in the office of 
Commander-in-Chief occurs. 

148. There is, perhaps, an idea in some minds that to dissever the connee- comawin<toP.»a. 
tioa of the office of Commander-in-Ohief in India from the Council may weaken wopoaa&or*’***’ 
the military position of this high officer. It may also he said tlmt if we allot to 

four responsible officers—^the Lieutenant-Generals Commanding Army-Corps—- 
all possible details for the forces under their control, Ave shall leave*the Com- 
minder-in-Chief in India nothing to do. In regard to the first point, it appears 
tO)pM that we actually strengthen his strictly military position, and make him a 
suhsttmtial and ponerful Commander-in-Chief of tlie army in India, instead of 
being, as he now is, Commander-in-Chief of a section only of that army. It 
must he remembered tliat at present the Govomot-General in Council, the 
supreme authority, while controlling the whole army of India, exercises a some¬ 
what detailed supervision over one particular portion of it, «w., the Bengal 
army; white he commands, it may he said, the Punjab Eronticr Eorce, the * 

Hyderabad Contingent, and the local corps in Central India and Bajputana, 
nnmberii:^ some 26,000 officers a%d men, to all of whiclr the Commander-in- 
Cffii^ in India has hitherto had nothing to say. But, stranger still, the Com- 
xnaDder-in-Chief in India has in .pioctice, exqept as a Member of the Supreme 
Government, exercised little cofitrol over tlm Native armies of Madias and 
Bombay, although by law he is Commander-in-Chief of those armies as w«!ll as 
tliat of Bcn^. His control in respect to the minoi- presidencies has been limit¬ 
ed to a general supervision of the British troops stationed in tlie provinces gar¬ 
risoned by the Madras and Bombay armies. It is true he may frequently bo 
called upon by the Government of India to give his views on .matters affecting 
both the Bri&h and Indian portions of the Madras and Bomliay armies; but 
it may happen that the Oommander-iu-Chief in India has little experience of 
*the other armies, or of the countries in which they are stationed, and possibly 
may not hav^ a single member of his staff who is possessed of the requisite 
knowledge. The only remedy for such a state of thmgs is to place the Com- 
mander^-Ohief in a ^ition to visit all parts of the country, and to provide 
that his atoff should be drawn not from one sootiou of the army, as at pi*escni, 
but from all four army-corps. He would thmi be in a position to afford the 
Government of India tlie most valuable advice on all great questions affecting 
the various divisions of the army, 

146. In regjafd to the second point, ©iar.; that we shall leave the Commander- • 

in-Ch jef nothing to do, wo IJiihk that on reflection thte can scarcely be maintained, otw. 

18 • •' 
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The fttoiitionfi of a OommandeAn-OUief in i)[iuii$*we hai^e alseady touched upon; . 
hut uv imagine that they consist in 'watolung generally over the organisation and 
worl^guf the whole army I its equipn^tt training, both ^t^ical and eduoa* 
ticHud, discipline, supply and transport, ito housing, its aauita^ and medhsal 
state in time of p^e, so that he may be al>l% at the call of tilie Qovi^ment to. 

E ut into the field the largest number possible at the right points and in the *■ 
igbest state of efficiency. It is also bis duty ip make binu^f acquitinted witb • 
the merits of the higher officers of the array,* in order that ho may fa a posi* 
tion to advise the Government of India iu tho selection of officers for Ipgh 
commands and important positions on tho staff. We think that he should not 
he mnployed as at present on the annual inspection of regiments, hut that he 
should confine his visits to the large military centres of India and to camps of 
exercise, leaving the inspection of regiments to the lieutonant'generals com* 
manding tho army-corps and their subordinate commanders. These we conceive 
are, broadly, his duties in peace; and to prepare for a state of war, he has t6 
direct liis staff and subordinate agents, so that he may acquire a knowledge of 
the general military resources, both of India and tho countries where Indian 
troops may campaign, and ho prepared with matured plans for many possibilities 
of internal and external warfare. All this, embracing the field equipment and 
organimtion of bodies of troops, the embarkation and dLsembarkation in ships, 
tho movement of troops by rail and road—^in a word, tho mohiliration of tho 
army for various services—seems to us to involve deep study, watchfulness, and 
constant preparation. The security of the whole country, when tlie forces are 
put into the field, alone involves long and continuous application. An expessive ' 
attention to detail has necessarily, under the present system, often distracted 
the attention of the Commarider-in-Chiof from these great questions, and much, 
which should have been dcfuiitcdy dc(?ided in anticipation, lias in consequence 
bad to be settled when war has actually broken out. Wo cannot therefore 
think that a Commander-in-Chief will find his time unoccupied, when he is 
relieved by the agency of four lieutenant-generals commanding four army- 
corps, from much harassing detail which now comes before him. 

Future Organization of War Department. 

SfmjutaSySteita- ^ Consideration therefore of the working of tho present 

in^r system, and on an examination of tho system iu England and other countries, 
wo consider that the organization of the War Department, working under the 
orders of the Governor-General in Council, should he as fqUows. 

SnSSnS^uncu already shown, the Govcrnor-Gonoral in OouncU is by 

law tlic suprcme bead of the army. His-position; thus legally defined, is in 
o^tkeamy. fact exactly that occupied by the head of the State in all countries, whether 
their Government be despotic or representative. 

Tha Mwabw^ 152. The Member of Council in charge of the War Department shopid 

Depart?* obviously be an officer of very {^sat and 4ried administrative ability, attd of 
““ ■ • largo experience, capable of advising the Governor-General on all points of 

military organization and administration, and of exercising a real fiTvanc ia l 
control over the army cxjienfliturc. It will be plainly seen t6at the Member of 
Council in ebargn of the War Department cannot command tho army, and that 
the relations lietween the general administration and the Executive Commandmr- 
iu-Chief should, therefore, he those of co-operation, and not of rivalry. In the 
organization of the War Department we should endeavour to secure the most 
efficient control over expenditure, coupled with technical knowledge, metho^c- 
nlly employed in the analysis and criticism of all military questions submitted 
to the Government for decisioiu The Department, properly organize^ should 
be fully qualified to judge of the efficiency of the army as compared with the' 
expenditure upon it, and should be able to protect the Government from bliujd 
confidence in an inefficient commander, or a defective military organization. 
aMratwtot. 163. The War Secretamt should correspond to tho central- offices of the 

War Ministries of all other anhies, having no direct administrative functiems, 
hut should he merely the medium of communication between the army, the 
army departments, aiid tho Government. 

a fflo 154. ITie tenure of office of the Secretaa^ Should be, like that of all army 

staff appointments, for five years. The appointment should ^ open to officoi’s 
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of ©very Ittanobt,©! the servioe #1(0 shall hitre heffi at'the time of liii^ sppoitfli i. 1; 

tpent in the service in India, of ilie Owwn, or ef ih© Oonipatty^ alC^ ^e Gro#n, 
for at least ten years. • ISie ofBcer seleoted for itliia imptnr^t should not 
ha’^e heeh eomtantly absent from. India duiiii^ the course hie aervieo for a , 
lon^r period than ten years, 'fte ^retary should l^v©* the loeal mnk uf 
Major-Gcnoral. " - . 

* ^ 166^ a?he staff of the War Secretary‘should consist of four TTttder-Seore- §*<>«<»>u rwr . 

taries, all of whom should have jmssed the tests for the .staff, and one p<nrm^**®*'*’**^' 
neat Assistant Secretary to preserve the continillty of procedure, and.dispb#ii 
of matters of routine. Bach army-corps should have a representative in the 
Secretariat staff. These officers, with tlio exception of the Assistant SCOTetaay, 
should be appointed for five years. 


1$6, The administrative officers of the army departments* should b© 
represented in the War Department in the following manner. * 

The Accountant-General as bead of the,department dealing with ibeFin«a««. ' 

account and audit of army expenditure, and as financial adviser of the War 
Department. • 

The Cammiesary-Generai-in-ChUf for the general contred of the commis* oommiMwiat. 
saiiat of Die four army-corps employed on the supply of all the wants of an 
army (including clothing), except warlike and medical stores. 

The Director-Genial of Ordnance fat iha general control of the Ordnance ontaaoofc 
Department of the four army-corp, its technical and scientific adviser, and 
cliarged with supervising the military factories and the supply of warlike 
stores. 


The Surgeon-General, hi charge of the Military Medical Department. Mamcaipepart- 

The Inepeotor-General qf Fortijications and Director qf Works. MuttaryworiM. 

The Director of the Dentount Department. 

157. The whole of the offices of the War Department should he con-w*r 
centrated in one building, or in one scries of buildings, at some central spot in * ' 

the business part of Simla. In this building there should be a board room for 
committees, rooms for the Commander-m-Chief and War Member of GouncU, 
and a central library and map-room under the charge of the Intelligence 
Department. The cost of such a building would, we understand, be more than 
covered by capitalizing the rents of tho houses now hired for the various offices 
of the Head-Quarters Staff and Army Departments. 

168. The system of minutes instead of official letters, one general regis- |°tg ;^«yatwo c 
try, and one record-room, should ho gradually introduced. Tho head-quarters 
of the army administration should bo permanently maintained at Simla, and 
when the Government moved to Calcutta, or into (*amp, small camp offices, 
selqpted and mrranged so os to ho compact and economical, should accompany 
it. Tlie present system is that, while Array Head-Quarters offices remain 
working at Simla throughout the fear, the Army Departments under Govern¬ 
ment move up and down, dragging with them ^lieir records and cstahUshmOnts. 

This is productive of great waste of time and enorfhous expense. We believe 
that a large saving could be effected by Die plan wc propose. 


Commander-in-Chief. 

150. The Commandcr-in-Chief would bo tho chief executive head of tho The comuMuier. 
entire attny in Itidia, and in working out the details of the adiniuistratiou we 
havepiOlposed, wo consider that every effort should he made to eulianco, rather 
than to lessen, Die Commander-in-Ohief’s seuse of persomil i-esponsibility within 
the limits l6 which it should be practically confined, and up to which itshoiDd be 
unreservedly rdfeognized. Tho Commander-in-Ohief should represent the exe¬ 
cutive, the War Department should represent the adraipistraDve, power of the 
State in refereaco to its army. Tho Gomraartder-in-Cfiief shOulu be assisted 
by a staff, which w© reoonfmend should consist of the folloudng officers ;— mai stair ptopomml 

1 Chief of the staff.' ' 

4 bftlcerB of the genersT etoff. , 

1 Officer of the g^etal staff for jnusketty w?pection. _ . " . 

* Dstailf as to watrol aSdlttfaitisatieQ of dsfartmsnts ar« ©irea nii4«r Ohapters IX and X> 
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Staff to bo Bolooted 
from all four army- 
oorpt. 


tt 

^ AiRnArfi nf ^Qcrul Staff foF w<ffk (with aitflch^ I!? 

with 2 staff ofBeore.* 

1 Offieeroftlieg«DeraI staff for ipj-al engineers, 

1 Judg-e-Atlvotiate-General, yith an assistant. 

' 1 ^°“^ f" I"*'" 1 B-Wor to Britfrf, in.j SohooS. 

1 Diiwitor of Military Eauoalion I , Native , ‘ • 


160. Wo desire to lay the greatest stress on. the observance of the prin¬ 
ciple that the members of ftis staff should be chosen from all the anny-ooi^B 
sdike, and as. muob as possible, equally from all branches oi the service. 


2SSffite?ow^' further on to the selection, training, and allotment of 

^ ®iwo? that the four army-corps, at their head-quarters, in the militaiy districts, 

and in garrisons ; but we think we are hound to state at some length our 
reasons for recommending the permantmt adoption of the title of “Chief of the 
Staff.”' We luive, on full eonsideration, determined to advocate the amalgama¬ 
tion of the departments of tire Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master-General 
of the army, and the appointment of a Chief of the Staff, a single tniperior 
staff ofBceri who shall bo the immediate lieutenant of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and shall bo in rank above all other officers of the staff, in the room of the 
present Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master-General. It will be his duty to 
take the orders of the Commander-in-Chief on all the large questions affect- 
ing the discipline of the array, the maintenance, the supply, and the move¬ 
ments of troops. Ho will he responsible to the Commauder-in-Chief that all 
questions on these subjects arc clearly and fully laid before him, and that the 
orders which His Excellency may sec lit to issue arc faithfully carried out. 
Ho will gather together the subjects on which the orders of the executive head 
of the anny are necessary, and he will distribute these orders when received, 
to the officers of the various branches of the staff concomod. There is, we are 
aware, naturally a strong prejudice to auy sort of change in the name and title 
of officers of the staff, and for many years the change which has forced itself 
upon all other armies in the world, has been steadily resisted in England; and it 
will be observed that it is opposed by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, and His Excellene.y the Commandcr-in-Cluef of Bombay. But it is a 
siguilicant fact that, on two occasions lately, strong practical evidence liai»»hecn 
given in favor of such a change as we suggest. During the Cabul war of the 
past year, the Adjutant-General was placed in the position of head of the staff, 
and we understand that, when hostilities broke out a short time ago, one of the 
first proposals which was made, was that the Adjutant-General should he 
appointed Chief of the Staff, with the control of all members of the staff. This, 
it must be recollected, was not in the field hut at Array Head-Quarters at 
Simla. With the utmost respect, therefore, for tlie opinion which has been 
expressed against a permanent change in the title of the senior officer of,the 
staff, we may safely assume that, from a pmetjeal point of view, the determin- 
arion at which we have arrived, will bo adn^tt^ to he sound. 


«nten- 162. It lias been said j.hat jpreat inconv^ienco will arise from the adoption 
of one system of nomenclature here, while another system exists in England. 
This objection is, wc consider, purely imaginarjr. Even if England k induced, 
by a love of what is old, to adhere to the division of the departments of the 
Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master-Goncral, no wail difficulty wall arise. All 
letters in these two df'partments Avill he addressed to the Chief of the Staff, and 
distributed by him to the proper branch of the army admiuistratioib' The 
proposal we make is not a now one, and the change ia entirely justified by 
ti*e consolidation of the staff which was ordered by His Boyal Higlmes? 
the Duke of Cambridge to he earned out, in Horse Guards (^nSral Order 
No. 26, dated 1st April 1871. There was a Chief of tlxe Staffs the Persian 
Expedition, in the Mutiny Campaign, in Ashantee, and for Cyprus; and one 
was named when war was imminent between. Itussia and Englaaid. Tluere is 
a Chief of the Staff at tbo Cape; and not only that, but the duties (ff the 


* 'fte lBiip«o|nr.G)eii«Tal of Artillery would be tbo bend of the artillery staff md the direct adviwr. of the 
Comittander-iB-i^hiel on artillof;^ nmtteis. In hift absence on inspection the ordinin^ worit would be co&« 
duct^ tiie nett senior nrtiHerj stsIF officer at boad-guari^. 
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^mat^, iba dfflciBr ;tW omdal 

tant-General Assistant. 

if'required for war, these high^ st«$: d&cew should be tiafeed; fop 
It seems that ther^ is somethi|^g Osseii^ally utisouiul in the ^tnoMee so often 
followed toth in i^ngJand and in Indiaii of leaving, everytbii^ to h^ obang^ in 
its organization the moment mr breaks out. And it is cpmequeat^.adi to be 
wonder^ at, that we are alWys at first unprepared and embazr^ed. If the 
plain, we propose is the correct bne,. ais it.clearl;f nmst be if it is always .resorted^ 
to when real work-has to be done, we do not think we should bo, prerented 
from urging it on the Government, simply because there is a prejudice against 
ohahge. 


163. His Exc^enoy the. Commander-in-Chief of Bombay says that a 
Chief of the Staff is only jnstifliable when the Oommander-in-Cliief is worn out 
by age or infirmity ; but this is, we tliink, a misunderstanding of tlie nhture of 
the office. A Chief of the Staff is much in the position of a Chief Secretary to 
Government. He do^ not x>erform the work, of an infirm su{>erior, hut aete as 
the lieutenant and chief officer of the Commander*infCbiel', seeing that his 
orders are really carried out, and saving him from much annoying detail. 
Ho is responsiifie to the Gommander>in-Chicf for the proper working of all the 
subordinate branches of the army staff. The Commander-in-Chief u'ould look 
to him and hold him to blame for any miscarriage of liis instructions, instead 
of having to hunt up for himsel| the subordinate members of the staff, who 
have been the cause of a misunderstanding of lus orders. 


2%(!? 

164. Tlie question of amalgamating the two departments of the staff w'as 
discussed very fully by Jjord Northbrook's Committee of 1870, who strongly * ’ 
recommended it should he carried out. In General Orders by His Boyal High- 8«««pp«ndi«iTiii:. 
ness the Eield Marshal Commanding-in-Ohief, No. 26, dated 1st April 1871, ^ 
it was annonnexsd that “ the Queen has been pleased to approve of the consoli¬ 
dation of the geneml staff of the army under one designation.” The separa¬ 
tion of the staff into two distinct departments has long since been abandoned 
by aH continental armies, most of which have fully tested, in military opera¬ 
tions of great magnitude,'the single as-comparedTwith the dual system. The 
present system, as existing in India, is inconvenient, exprasive, and creative of 
an artificial division in army business, which is entirely unnecessary, and it has 
been condemned by practical offiwrs. "With an amalgamated staff a general 
officer can allot officers to the duties best suited to thorn. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend the union of the departments of the Adjutant-General and Quartcr- 
Master-Goneral, under the title' of “General Staff.” 


• 105. At the present moment there are adjutants-general, quarter-masters- 
general, deputies, assistants, and deputy assistants,, in the two departments; 
brigade-ma 3 or 8 , and no less than four classes qf " station staff officers”; then**^ 
there am the personal staff, military secretaries and aides-de-camp,—all with 
varying' rates of pay; so that the classes and kinds of staff appointments are 
unnseessarily numerous. 


■ 4 ' 


■We consider'that the staff should he divided as follows:— 


G^meral Slaff. 


paj per inenaem.* 


Proposed classlfl- 
cation of staff. 


Staff OSkera, 1st Class 
Ditto, 2nd „ 


... Bs. 600 


» 


400 


Staff 0$cers, 1st dasl 
' Ditto, 2nd „ • 


GarrUoH Siq^, • 


Its. 200 
.. 100 


166. Bv allotting the routine work of garrisons to a subordinate branch of j 

the staff, we leave the staff officew of districts time for their general work, and ‘ 

allow theiU opportunity tb' aoquire a complete militaiyr knowledge of their 
districts; hut, foifhmaU or single-battalion stations, the duties should be" done by 
regimenfol officers from the corps at the station, with an addition to, pay, of. 

# Itt itddidou to StairCiurp# pa; wd altowanees. . 
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War XH^partment. 


Army^Corps Bead- 
Quartere. 
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Bs. S6 per mensem, to inolua* (to cost of steKonery. The stoft which wo 
would propose for India would, therefore, ho as foUows 


War Deparinienl,^ 


Secretariat^ War 
Department. 


War Secretary 
Under Secretary 


Assistant 


Secretary 


1 Accountant«*General ^ , 

1 Commis8ary-GcnoraI-in*Chief 
1 Assista'ht to ditto 
1 Director-General of Ordnance 
1 Deputy ditto ^ 

1 Assist^t to ditto 

1 Surgeon-General 

2 Secretaries to ditto ^ ^ ^ - 

1 Inspector General of fortifications and Director of Works. 

1 Dii'cctor of Remount Department ... Rs. 1^000 or 500 staff paj.f 


Per m«a«em. 

@ Rs.*8,600 ootiBoIidated. , 

„ „ 1,000 staff pay. 

w » 

„ ,, 700 „ 

,, ,1 600 „ 

„ 700 rising to 1,000 eonsolldated. 

2,000 rising to 2,600. 

2,600 conBofidated, 

600 staff pay. 

2,500 oensolidated. 

600 staff. ^ 

250 „ * 

2,7P0 consolidated. 

1,400 saoh» consolidated. 


Rs. 

V 

99 


Sead^Quarters, Army of India. 

Stftff pfty 
per uensem. 

1 Chief of the Staff ... ... @ Rs. 8,000 consolidated. 


1 Staff officer 

93 

39 

1,000 in addition to rtaff «orp» rat. 
of pay. 

1 ,, ,, ... ... 

93 

33 

1,000 

1 „ ,, , ••• 

93 

33 

600 „ 

1 ,, „ 

39 

33 

600 „ 

1 „ „ for Musketry 

99 

93 

600 „ 

] „ „ for Intelligence Branch... 

99 

39 

800 „ 

2 Staff officers for „ „ 

93 

93 

600 eaoh „ 

1 Inspector-General of Royal Artillery .,. 

1 Royal Artillery Staff officer with In¬ 

33 

33 

2,600 conaoUdatod. 

■# 

spector-General of Royal Artillery 

93 

93 

800 in addition to staff corps rat* 
of pay. 

1 Ditto ditto 

33 

39 

600 „ 

1 Staff officer of R^al Engineers 

1 Judge-Advocate-Gencral 

3% 

33 

600 „ 

93 

3f 

2,500 eonsolidated. 

1 Assistant ditto 

1 Director of Military Education in India, 

93 

33 

500 staff pay. 

with 2 Assistants each on Rs. 250 staff 

33 

93 

800 

1 Director of Gymnasia in India 

93 

93 

, 600 


Ucad^Qmrim of each Army^Corjas.X 
1 Lieutenant-General * ... ... @ Rs. 4,500 cocsoUdated. 


1 Chief of the Staff 

99 

99 

2,500 

33 

1 Staff Officer 

99 

93 

800 iu addition to itaS oorpsratf 

1 ,, „ ... 

33 

99 

600 

of pay, 

33 

1 „ ... .«• 

39 

93 

600 

93 

1 93 93 Royal ArtOlery 

33 

93 

500 

93 

1 „ „ Royal Engineers 

33 

39 

500 

V 

1 Deputy Judge-Advocate-General ... 

93 

33 

600 

* m 

staff pay, ^ 

• 

2 St^ officers for Musketry Inspection, 
for 6 months iu the year .. p 

93 

99 

800 


1 Garrison Instructor on Bs. 400 staff, and 1 Assistant on Rs. 250 staff, for the in¬ 
spection of Native Army Schools and 2 Sub-Inspectors for British Army Schools. 


* In addition to leguuental pay and allowances. ^ 

t See Section 5, Chapter X. 

X In addition to departmental officers shown under the fsrums seotioiii iu Chapteis IX and X 
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DiSTAicrs. 


Bmgal Armjf-'Coffa, 

Divtbiot SxAff. OBinnuz. SxAnr. 

Claw. Sad Claw. 


Eastern Frontier 

Calcutta 

liucknow 

Bareilljr 

Meerut 

Gwalior 

Kowgoog 


5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

0 


1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 


Total 

* 

OAUiasoN Staff. 



Officers of the lei Cleee at the followini^ etations :-~Fort William^ 

Dinapore^ Allahabad^ Cawnpore, Lucknow, Bareilly, Meerut, 

Delhi, A(p*a, Morar ... ... ... ... Total 10 

Officers of the 2&d Class at Barrackpore, Fyzabad, Darjeeling ... „ 8 


Garrison Staff for Bengal Army-Corps ... Total 13 




Punjab Army-Corpa. 





DuiriUt Staw. 

Cekkrai. Staff. 

Districts. 



1st Class. 

Sad Class. 

TJml>alla 

... 

• • s « a • 

1 

0 

Lahore 

• • • 

» • • • • ■ 

1 

1 

Bawal Pindi 

« t • 

• • • s * e 

1 

1 

Peshawar 

» % « 


1 

1 

Kuram 

*«s 

• t • * « • 

1 

1 

Mooltan 


t s « « • • 

1 

0 



Total 

6 

4 



Gakiusok Statf. 




Oflicors of the Ist Class at the following stations :~T7mbal1a, 

Meean Meer, Ferozepon^ Rawal Pindi, Peshawar, Nowshera, 

Lundi Kotal, Kohat, Kuram, Moolian. ... Total 10 

Officers of the find Class at Sialkot, Edwardesabad, Dera Ismail 

Khan, Abbottabad ... ... ... 4 


Garrison Staff for Punjab Army-Corps Total 14» 




Punjab Axmy- 
Ck>rpi 8 . 



Bomi^ Army-Corpj, 




^ll^iucT Staff. 

Gekbbal Staff. 

Distbicts. 


1st Class. 

2nd Claw 

Find and Belacbistui 


1 

1 

B<»&bay 

... • • • 

1 

1 

Poona 


1 

1 

Mbow 

... 

1 

1 

Nusseerabad 

... 

1 

0 

Nai^re 

... « 

1 

0 

Aden ... 

• s* so • 

... 0 

1 



^-s 



Total 


6 

♦ 

Gabbibok Staff. 




Officers of the Ist the following stations:—Peshin, 

Kurrachee, Bombay, Deolali, Poona, Mhow, Saagor, Jubbulpore, 
Nusseerabad, Kamntco, Ahmedabad ... Total 11 

Officers of the 2nd Class at Jacobabad, Nagpore, Assecxgbur ... „ 8 

Garrison Staff for Bombay Army-Corps ... Total 14 


Bombay Anny- 
Oorps- 
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UadroB 

OorpB> 


Army- ^ 


Madrat Ar^jf-Cofps. 
Distjuot Stapf, 


^ * Disthiots. . 
Hyderabad, 
fiangalore 
Bdjtfatim 
Madras 
Burma 

Hyderabad Contingent 


Staff, 

let: .Class, 2nd Cl^. 


1 

1 

0 

1 

I 

1 


Total 


1 

1 

1 

1 

* 1 
0 

& ' 


l%>tal mintbers of 
Oeueral Staff aod 
OfiUTlBun SUff 
PtovqwbA, , 


Garrison Starr. 

Officers of the Ist Class at Madras, Secunderabad, Bellarj”, Banga¬ 
lore, Tridunoi)oly, fianfyoon ... ••• .A. 

‘ Officers of the 2nd Class at Cannanove, Thayetrajo, Tonghoo, 
-PortBkir ... ' ... 


Total 6 


Garrison StafiE for Madras Army-Corps ... Total lO 

167. This gives, for the head-quarters of the army of India and the four 
army-corps, the following staff:— * 

General Staff. Garrison Staff. 


Head-Quarters, Army of India 
„ foustArmy-Corps 
Bengal Army-Corps 
Punjab „ 

Bombay 
Madras 


39 


Total 


28 

ditto 

,11 

18 

10 

14 

11 

14 

1.0 

10 

8> 

61 


ditto. 


Fun provlaloQ for 
an duties. 


iDtetliffence Do- 
partmeut. 


patscmal Btaff 


168. There would, therefore, he a total of 136 officers, instead of 200 as 
at present, while we hare provided*fully for garrisons; so that *the general 
staff, being to a great extent freed from routine and local work, will he able to 
give their full attention to the efficiency and readiness for uiar of the whole of 
the troops in the consunands, and to the military topography and resources of 
tlicir districts. 

160,. We attach great importance to the formation of an Intelligence 
Department. Tliis has, we understand, been sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment, and it i,s therefore only necessary for us to recommend that an officer 
of each army-corps head-quarter staff should be in charge of the intelligence 
work, in subordination to the chief of the staff. It should he that staff officer’s 
duty to visit, iu turn, every civil district kj the territorial limits of the ahmy- 
corps. In that way, he may, in the course of a short time spent at each civil 
district, in communication uith tiie local officers, magistrate and collator, road 
cess engineer, railway authorities, and irrigation officers, obtain complete and 
correct information of the. condition, resources, communications, ipilitaiy tepo- 
graphy, population, and specialities of the district. 

170. So long as the system in the British army is maintained in accord¬ 
ance with Section 22, paragraph dot the Queen’s Bcgulations, it is necessary that 
the Commander-in-Chief in India should have a Military Secretaiy, and that 
an. officer performing the same functions should he attached to Generals Com¬ 
manding Army-Corj>s; the former should receive a staff allowance 000* 

and the latter Its. 400. The Persian Int^pretcr to the Commimder-iu-Chief 
should ho a staff officer of the 2nd class. 

Aides-de-camp should lie allowed on the following scale/.-r’ 
CominaiKler-iu«»Q)lnef ... ... ... ... S 

Xiieuicuaut-Gjenerals Commanding Army-Corps ' 2 oaeh 

General.Officei'H Commanding Ist Class districts ... - ,1 „ 


* In Uiosir ca1t*u)ation0 we Lato nat reckoned tho olaeA of ** st»tttOR officers " on eitlier eid«r keoMMf 
regiinoubil oilieei*s would perform tbe triding work required with «zi sllowiinQe of Be. 25 per ladieexu. 
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The total of the personal staff would., therefore, be 26, «t«., 5 Militai^ 

Secretaries, 1 Persian Interpreter, aijd 19 Aides-de-camp. 

• ♦ 171. In the J udge-Advocate-GenCTal’s Department We propose considerable 
reductions. There should, we think, be one Judge-Advocatu-Geherai, withan««»*- 
assistant, at Army Head-Quarters in Indhk, and one deputy with eacharmy-corps. 

, We are convinced that, with thc; greater knowledge of militar^law which 
officers now possess, the district staff should be able to perform much of the 
work now done by the Deputy Judge-Advocates, while regimental and staff 
officers could be deputed to act at courts-martial with an allowance of Rs. 16 
per diem. The Judge-Advocates at army-corps head-quarters should merely be 
reviewing and advising officers, and thc assistants of the General in difficult 
questions of military law. The .department should, therefore, he reduced from 
fifteen officers to six. , , 

172. Wc propose that there should he one Director of Militaxy Education 
in India, who, in ad<lition to supervising the garrison instruction, should also 
superintxmd the British and Native army schools, with two assistants—one for 
British and one for Native army schools. This officer should bo at Army Head- 
Quarters, and there should bo a Garrison Instructor, with an assistant, at each 
army-corps iicad-quartci's, Allahabad, Bawal Kndi, Poona, and Bangalore. 

173. The departmental staff for army-corps head-quarters is detailed in alray wr^***® 
Chapters IX and X, which treat of tlie organization of thc medical and other head-Quortew. 
army departments. We are of oniaipn that the officers of these departments 

should be, both at army-corps lieao-quarters and in districts, subordinate to the 
general officers in command of army-corps and distriois respectively. 

174. Army-corps commands should be equally divided between the home mmy. 

and Indian armies, and, as a rule, bo held alternately by officers of each service. 

In like manner, as far as practicable, when the airaiy-corps commands belongs 
to one service, his chief of the staff should he selected from tlie other, and thc 
several branches and seiwiccs of the army should be represented in the subordi¬ 
nate staff. Nomination for nrmy-corp9bommands should, in the case of officers# 
of the home service, be made by the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief; in 
the case oi Indian officers, by the Commander-in-Chief in India, with the 
approval of the Government of India j auj, in both cases, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State for India. 

176. Selection for district and staff colonel’s commands should, in the ai5f 
case of officers of the home service, be made from the British array at large, oommu,n<to. 
subject to the terms of Indian service already in force, by the Commander-lu- 
Chief in India, with the approval of the Governor-General in Council, and 
with the concurrence of the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Cliief, when the 
officer is serving out of India. And, in the case of Indian officers, by lieutenant- 
generals commanding army-coi’ps, subject to the approval of the Commandcr- 
in-Ohief in India and thc Qhvetnor-General in Council. Nominations to 
commands of Native regiments should be nmde by officers commanding army- 
corps, but should be confirmed by the Commander'Jn-Chief in India. ' 

176. These commands and all staff appointments should ho vacated when 

officers have attained 31 years’ sendee, and have hehl their appointments for sfy^^^^vioe. 

6 years. Ti»o selection and appoihtment for the general and ganison staff of swec uoi ^fi ^gen . 
aimy-corps districts should, we consider, he loft to the lieutenant-general com- otSo-. * 
manding. Tho selection for the head-quarters staff of army-corps sliould be 
made by him, subject to the concurrence of the Commander-ia-Cbief in India, 
and tho final approval of tlie Governor-General in Council. Tho staff of the 
•army iiftKiiili i at head-quarters should he nominated by the Commander-in- 
Chief, and appointed by the Governor-General in Council. All confidential • 
reports on staff officers in India should, as a matter of course, bo laid before the 
Governor-General in Council by the Commander-in-Ohief in India. 

177. We have considered carefully tho views of many general and staff 
officera regarding the staff in India, and have also enquired into the method of generally. 
selection iov staff appointments adopted by" the heads of thc departments of 
Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master-Qeneral in each of the three p^idencies. 

The staff of the army in India is, it appears, drawn from two sources-^theBtttubwuv. 
British arm^, and the staff corps, or Indian service. In the British sei^ioe at 

16 *. 
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hocie, officers must, as a rule, have {tossed the Staff College before they can 
obtain ^taff appointments. This rnie has not yet been applied in India to 
British officers, althongh it is the case that* provided an oifieer has qualifiedr by 
linguistic attainments, and is in every other respect fit for staff employment, the 
fact of his paving passed the Staff College establishes d claim in his favor. 
There is, hwever,. in India a qualifying examination, which is held by the 
5ao“ “ * Garrison Instruction Department, and/ with eertain; exceptions* offioeiv> are ixot 
appointed to the staff unless they' have passed this teat. 

1Y8. Officers of the Staff Corps and Indian service have to undergo this 
0^8 an n an examination for staff employ, unless they have passed the Staff 

College. In 1876 the Staff College, at Sandhurst, "was throwp ppen to officers 
of the Staff Corps and Indian service, three officers hnnually being permitted 
to enter, provided they passed the competitive examination among the number. 
' allowed, to join the College. The subjects taught at the Staff Coll^;e are 

topography, military surveying and sketching, reconnaissance, fortification and 
field engineering, artillery, strategy, tactics, and. military history generally, 
military administration and law, and languages. Great stress is now laid on 
practical iustmetion in those branches of mihtary knowledge; and, in addition 
to the two years’ course at the College, the officer must, l&fore and after the 
course, be attached to the staff of a general officer, and also spend some time 
with those arms of tho service to which he does not belong. There can, we 
imagine, be no doubt tliat to the good, or even average, regimental officer the 
Stair College cotirso cannot fail to prove highly beneficial; and that an Offio^ 
who has studied at tlie Staff College, endowed with zn^tal and physical 
strength, courage, tact, and temper, must necessarily be more fitted for the staff 
than one who has not so studied, other things being equal. 

Appotnta^tofa 179, We therefore l>eg cordially to support the views of the Government 
of India in reference to tho Staff College, published in Q, G. O. No. lOdd of 
187C, and consider that the encouragement of Indian officers to join that institu- 
tion is likely to prove a more useful, an(ff less expensive, plan than the establish* 
meat of a Staff College in India. We understand, however, that only one car 
two officers of the Indian army have, owing to the fact of so many.,Mving be<m 
for some time in the field, availed themselves of the permission to join the Staff 
College under the regulations in the General Older above quoted; and we reoom* 
mead tliat tho subject be enquired into by a bommittee of practical staff officers. 
This committee shotdd tiOnsidcr what further encouragement, if any, should bo 
given to Indian officors desirous of joining the Staff College, 

Qtowi gca^ of 180, We recommend that the better classification of army .business j the 
form of headings of subjects (which now vaiy oonsiderahly in different dopart- 
* ments for the same subject); the system of routine and office work j the question 

of reducing the paper-work and number of returns both in peace and war; the 
pay, position, and employment of military clerks, in cozgunetion with the, ^vi* 
sion of clmncal establishments into a higher and lower class—^should all be con* 
sidered by a competent oommittqe. » 



OEtAJPTKB VI. 


• THE ORCANIZATIOH Of THE BBITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 

1^. It hay aliread,^ l^eea showsf, w.Chapter II, that, befota the 
44 1857. the Bniropean troops in India consisted of-* 

officens, non-commissionccl 


tutamfA. 


Total 


89,875 


The Native troops at that time comprised 214,985 Native officers and .men, 
of ■whom 8,172 'wefe artiUeiymcn employed with field and other batteries 
of artillery. On the rc-or^nization of the army, after the mutiny was quelled, 
it was decided, that the proportion of Native to European troops in India should 
never greatly exceed 2 to 1, and that the field and other artillery should be 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, manned by Europeans. Eventually, after 
various fluctuations, during the yefts 1858 to 1869, the strength of the British 
garrison in India has, for the past ten. years, been maintained at from 61,000 
to 63,000 officers and men, dividedlthus:— 


Cavshy 

Artilkiy 

lofantiy 


Total 


18,8SSr i 

46,9683 

68,541* 


oiEoers, aon>ooinmiMiioaed 
officers, and privates. 


All the fortress^ in the country am now served by British artillery. All 
the heavy batteries and all tlie batteries of horse and field artillery are manned 
by Europeans. Out of a total of 384 guns, no field*guns, and only 24 mountain- 
guns, are in the hands of Native artillerymen. The 16 smoothbore field-guns 
of the Hydera^d Contingent are manned by Natives, and are not included in 
these' figures^' The lessons taught by the mutiny have .thus led to the main- 
temmce of the two great principles, of retaming in the country am irresistilde 
force of British trocqts, aud of keeping the artillery in the hands of Europeans, 

162. Our position in this countiy has very materially changed during the ?«>■?:«? 
last twenty-two years, and a force of 62,000 European soldi^ represents a^SS^ 
poqfer, far in excess of that which it represented in 1857. In those days 
me Btitisb troops were scatterei^ incsmall forces throughout the country, and it 
was a matter of great difficulty, dcW, and expense, to concentrate even a smaH 
British force on any one spot in India. When the mutiny broke out we 
Bad hardly 400 mile)i of railway complete in tne cOontiy, while, at tlie present 
mommit, wo have 8,312 miles of railway open and complete, and about 500 miles 
more will ho open^ next year, .^U our great cantonments, all our fortresses 
and.arsenals, save one, are now oohneeted with each other, and with the sea¬ 
board by railway. The strength of our European troops for action at any 
point within, or without, the borders of British India, has thus been enormously 
increased. Em example, whereas in 1655 a regiment took three to four months 
to maroh from the seabtmrd to Lahore, it can now move from Calcutta to 
Lahore iif% week. Beinforcements from England, which then occupied three 
mouths on a voyage round the Cape, now land in Bombay within tliirty days of 
lea'ving hhi gland. Again, the power of British troops has been indefinitely 
incipased by their armament with breech-loading rifles, and by the substitution 
of rifled field-pieces of higher power for the smoothbore six-pounder, nine- 
pounder, and mountain-guns of the mutiny era. In any conti^t withiu the 
Wder^ men tbefremtiers of India, these improved armaments would tell 
Jwavilyi lor the titoopo of Af ghanistan, Burma, Nepal, Gwalior, Hyderabad. 

* iSieah inytlidw t a Mirtr awit. 
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Otamgw in orgaui- 
ftation Involving 
entra coat. 


Brltlab garrison 
nut to be reduced. 


and the cis*Sutlej States are, for the most port, armed with,smoothbore 
muzzle-ltltadbg weapons. 

183. At the same time there liave also been considerable changes^ in 
the oi^anization of British troops in India, some of which have very largely 
increased t||[| cost of the Indian army. Until the mutiny, all the European 
artillery, and nearly one-third of the European infantry, consisted*of local, 
troops, who w'cre raised by the liast India Company for service in India, and 
who remained permanently in India. Eor these local troops, about 14(,000 in 
numbei*, regiments of the lino and batteries of royal artillery, serving for fl 
short time only in India, have been substituted. Very heavy borne charges are 
incurred for the maintenance of these troops, and India is put to an enormous 
expense on account of the fiequent relief of regiments, and the passage home 
and 6ut of time-expirod men, and the recruits wlio have to be fent' out to take 
their places. The difference in cost between local European ti*oops as main¬ 
tained in 1867, and Her Mnjcs,ty’s troops now serving in India, is probably not 
far short of £8 per head per annum. Calculated on the etrengtli of the old 
local •army of 14),000 men, this would give an increase of expenditure from the 
employment of line regiments of £112,000 a year; while, if half the present 
army consisted of local troops, the difference of cost would be £240,000 a year. 
During the mutiny Her Majesty’s cavalry regiments in India were over 600 
strong, and Her Majesty’s foot rcgiments^erc over 1,000 strong. Since that 
time the strength of British cavalry regiments has been brought down to 408 
rank and filo, and of infantry regiments to 820 rank and file. This reduction 
in the strength of regiments has involved Ijhc addition of from two to three 
cavalry cadres, and of seven infantiy cadres, to the Indian garrison; and has 
thus 'caused a heavy additional expenditure of about a quarter of a million 
pounds sterling for the same number of effective sabres and rifles. The recent 
change in the system of recruitment for the British army, under which soldieis 
arc engaged for short terms of six years, has caused great extiti expense for 
recruits and for homeward passages d||||ime>expircd soldiers; while the short- 
service system, as now administered. Has materially impaired the efficiency of 
British regiments in India by maintaining a constant stream of boy-recruits 
who succumb to the Indian climate, and by substituting youthful non-commis¬ 
sioned oiheexs for the seasoned and experienced sergeants and corporals of 
former days. 

184. We consider that, notwitlxstanding the extension of railway com¬ 
munications and the improved armament of the troops, we cannot at the present 
time propose to reduce the total strength of the European force in India; 
and we attach vital importance to thd maintenance of* the decision that all 
fortresses and arsenals must be garrisoned, and all guns, except a few mountain 
batteries, manned by British soldiers. We believe that a reductiou of the 
British infantry in India would be the wor^ form of economy which could he 
adopted. 


nSt'^d?- .186. High authorities^ havfe urged thatj'olthough troops of Her Majesty’js 
British army must be superior in discipline and traditions to a merely local 
force, yet a local European araiy would be as good a force as India can afford, 
and would suffice for, at any rate, half or one-third of the European garrison. 
We cannot, of course, fail to sec, that the substitution of local troc^s for 20,000 
or 30,000 of Her Majesty’s British troops would cause a saving of from 
£160,000 to £240,000; hut we feel that any such ohanw would seriously disturb 
the military system of the parent country, and would deprive a great part of 
the British army of the valuable training which Indian service now furnishes. 
Moreover, such a change in the European garrison of India woulJF no doulA 
involve some deterioration of discipline and consequent loss "of power, and 
would deprive both India and England of the undoubted advantages which 
they mutually derive from the empfoyment of a large portion of the ImjK^rial 
army in India. While, therefore, w^e concur in the conclusions which were 
nmved at by the Parliamentary Gommiesion 1869, that it is not desirable to 
maintain a local European army for India, we think that tire portion of the 
army employed in this country should be organized and administered with duo 
regard to the interests of the people of India, and nqt for the purpose of supply¬ 
ing defects in the system of home defence, and, ahOve all, that it should not 



be inadp the means of obtaining, at the. post of Ind:^, ftidirtuiiageil foil?, tlte anx^ ^ > 

at borne which do not directly affect tbe interests of this‘Ppnb^. ' ; 

•186. In the m,atter of army .OT'ganbbatinn, England and Indiashould, we feel, 
act on strict terms of reciprocity; for there can be ho doubt that, while .I:adia 
derives great advantages from being garrisoned by a portion of. thp army of 
England, and from the reserve which thp., English army represenm^ England, 
also derives very eonsidemble benefits j^m tins .arrangement, and. has^ in tho 
Native army of India, a greAt reserve in the case of her being engaged in mjOi- 
tary .pmraticns in the l^t outside India proper. While, therefore, wefeUly 
reoogmze the fact that th'e . establishment of Her Majesty’s British troops serv<i. 
ing in India must of necessity be dependent in a great degree op the home . 
organisaikm, wo consider that all possible concessions, not directly and radically 
inconsistent with that organization, should he made to the special^requirements 
and oircumstanHs of In^. If' tlus principle he not recognized*and enforced 
in a Uheral pnd even generous spirit, it is possible that the advantages’ which 
India mpy to derive from the present system’may be too dearly purchased, 
and may pecome a hurlhcn which the country will no unable to bear. India 
may thus', be • driven by sheer necessity to re-establish a local army, which, 
though less eillcicnt than that now at her disposal, may he sufi&oient for her ‘ 

purposes and more within Imr means. 

187. Having before ns these oo^derations, we are gravely impressed mth 
the duty of recommending that the Irtish regiments serving in India should ^^S’***'”**' 
be made, as cheap as it is possible to them without loss of efficiency. .It 

has been pointed out by nearly allthe commanding officers of British regiments, 
who have favored the Commission with their advice, that an important eco¬ 
nomy, and, at the same time, improved efficiency and enhanced fighting-power, 
can be secured by raising the strength of British regiments of cavalry and in¬ 
fantry, and keeping the some total number of sabres and rifles as before; that 
is, by reducing the number of cadres of regiments employed in India and in¬ 
creasing their strength. In 1809 a sippar measure was recommended by the 
Government of India and tlio Opmmander-in-Ohief, which wodld have result¬ 
ed in a saving of nearly £300,000 per annum; hut, although the Secretary of 
State for India appeared to assent to the measure, it seems to have been lost 
sight of in the consideration of tho general organization of the British army. 

It has been already mentioned that, during the mutiny, a British cavalry regi¬ 
ment was about-600 strong, and a battalion of foot over .1,000 strong. Under 
the British system, a cavalry corps in England on war strength is about 600* 
strong, and an infantry battalion is about l,000t strong. This, therefore, is ac¬ 
cepted as the proper fighting strength <ff a unit of British cavalry or infantry. 

The best, eontineutal armies also have adopted about the same strength for 
their battalion. A British regiment in India must of necessity be kept at a 
war titrength; for it is as far froni its reserves as regiments employed in a 
Euro^an war would be; it is suhjhct\o casualties far in excess of those of the 
• English garrison; and it may, at any moment, ^d at ve^ short notice, be called 
upon to take the field. - The duties of a British regiment in India are not 
those of a ^rriaon in times of peace; the mere garrison duties are performed 
by the Native re^ments; our position in India is' dependent bn the readiness 
of our British regiments to strike at a moment’s notice in any direction, 
and they must be maintained on a war footing, if they are to answer the 
purpose for which they are intended. It must be remembered, too, that an ■ 

Indian campaign is necessarily commenced, whenever it is possible to choose 
our own time, Oarlyln the cold season,—the time of year when British regi¬ 
ments are their lowest strength. With their present numbers, the British 
regimeuts in. In^ia forin inconveniently small, and extremely costly, tactical 



* (including ^c<jioal imd. veterinwiy' 

of&c 0 ;r 8 ), t 31 oiffioers (includi^ medical officeni), 

000 offioera (exclud- hOU mnk and Ole (excluding txansport drivers), 

ing tkmnwj^rt drivers), » 

. ^ are the preriae numhers in the Army Circular. 
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wiits. A Bidtisli cavalry regime»i in 
into actibn more than* 300 and 

600 rifles into its fighting line. , ^ i t 

188. All the oMcers comnianding British oavahy regimen^, who have 
Advised the Commiasiou, are in favor of raising^ the »tr&agtb- of n eutVmay 
xegiment Aom 3 (iquadrous 'ivith 458^ non-oominiasioaed qfSoeis and zoeB^ to 4 
agnadrons •vrith 686 non-commissioned officers and men. Three-fourih® ot tlie 
omccrs, commanding or serving with, British infantry regimenta, who have 
furnished the Commission with reports ore clearly in favor of raising the strength 
of battalions from 820 to 1,000. rank and file; some of the officers who are 
against such an increase merely base their advice on the gi-ound, that, at many 
stations, the existing barrack accommodation of a regiment, does not safiS.ae 
for the increased strength. With this objection, we wil deal heeeaffor. 

Wc strongly recommend, not only on grounds of economy, which^ 
o^wwouw howevbr, are very cogent, but on the score of efficiency, that 'the steength 
of British regiments in India" should as soon as possible be raised ; that our 
cavalry regiments slmuld consist of 4 squadrons with 686 non-commissioned 
officers and men, insicad of, as at present, of 3 squadrons with non-com¬ 
missioned ofiicors and men; and that infantry regiments should consist of 3 
companies of 1,044 non-commissioned officers and men, instead of 886> as at 
present. 

190. We consider that, with this st^gtb,’*theEuropean garrison of India, 
batt&ona. oxolusivc o£ artillery, may consist of 6 cavalry regiments instead of 9, and of 4«1 

infantry battalions instead of 60. Tlie,reduced number of regiments will give 
a strength of 3,616 sabres, as (compared with 4,005 and of 44,892 rifles, as 
compared with 44,.300 under the old system. Wo consider that this small 
reduction of 3 squadrons in British cavalry—the most costly arm of the service 
—can safely be made, and will bo mbre tliau compensated by the increase in 
rifles. 

191. The officers of cavalry, ulie^iave furnished us with their opinions, 
show that, under the present system, the strength of horses attached to cavalry 
regiments is too large. One commanding officer writes that he has 100 horses 
unmounted in the cold season, and 150 in the sickly season. Another ct)m- 
manding oflicer, whose regiment was not employt'd in the recent campaign, 
reports that he could only put into the field 250 men and 400 horses. By 
the present rule the full number of horses forthenon-comniissioued oflictas, and 
for 95 per cent, of the privates, is maintained; and the officer commanding the 
10th Uussara reports that, in the recent campaign, the surplus horses were 
a great inconvenience and seriously Impeded the regiment. Colonel, Lord 
Balph Kerr advises that the strength of a British regiment in India should be 
60Q men and 460 horses. Other officers recommend 80 per oent. of horses 
to men. Seeing that a reserve of horses i^ maintained by (Government apart 
from regiments, we reenmmend that in futtire'theae should be k^t with Brit^b 
cavalry regiments t]»e full number of horses for the imn-oommissioned ranks, 
and horses for 85 per cent, .of tfto rank and file. 

gro«^»ttve 192. We recommend that the establishment of syces for cavalry be 

assimilated throughout India, aiid that the scale be that now existing in the 
Bombay presidency, viz., 1 syce to every nun-commissioned officer’s horse, 
and 1 to evmy 3 troop horses. 

* Tbe officer cotamandikig tKo 10th Hiiflsars reported to the Commiesion that, after the casaalties of latit 
he could, on. the XOth October 1$79, mueter for war only 200 sabres. At the present'moment the 
loth HtjffisarB lias only 40 men fit to turn put at mounted parade, while the pay and allowancea of the officers 
alone amount to about Re. hfOfiOO a year; this throws a very heavy charge upon the revennee of India for a 
practical^ ueeteBs result. The officer commanding the Sth Hussars, which regiment ws^ not employed in the. 
recent campaign, re^iorted that he could not then (October 1879} '*tum out tor service agr^tey number than £00 
men ;** and that even ft the most favorable time of theyeUr he oonld not turn put more, than 800 men fit for 
service. Tim desfMitches of the general offi(^^rs commanding at the actions of All Musjid and the Peiwac Kotal 
shotred that British regiments went into uo^on on those days With the foUosring sireogih v-- 

Ali JlfHsjid on iheltlit K&tal on ths JOeem 

17th Foot * Ofifi of all ranks. 7find Eighlaaderi 880 otpU ranks® 

filst „ ... 604 „ „ Mth Foot 868 „ „ 

81st „ ... 674 H n 

4th Battalion fiUfle Brigade 681 >» >» t ; ^ , 


an mfantixsfe^®®*^ often pnis less inaat 
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as .'tiie' permipient 'gsx'itiBoaDi m " eftCfe ' '^KjsferM'liittd '^|!l^li86tty dad- as' jpiwJt • ■'.■'■ %' 

si t&e aTfljlable force ol two acti?N> Safoci^-oor^ M, tilled 

certain alti^fions and rodnctiotfs were desirable in the strcya^h and- A^ang^-t 

mmt of the royal ai*tillejy. The present sanctioned strength is-r- . * 


: Hprge artiUery. 

m ■'# » « • 

... IS batteri^. 

•Keld artillery 

4 • • « « • 

... 43 „ 

Hea|vy artillery 

• « # ' • • • 

... 4 .. 

Moontaia-guna ‘ ... 

««« ««« 

... 2 ,, 

darrison artillery 

% 

• * • 2>2i 


Total 

... 86 • „ 


A horse-artilleTy battery costs, we find, £3,500 a year more, or 20 per cent., 
than a battery‘of field artillery. Now, though a certain force of horse artillery 
is absolutely required to act with cavalry in the field, yet, for general purpost's, 
fidd artillery are quite as useful, while their fighting-power is^ in some respects, 
strong(;r than that of horse artillery. We find that for two field army-corps, 

58,000 strong, the complement of horse artillery would he ten batteries. ‘We 
consider that for the protectii^lh of ttc country, and for overawing the troops of 
Native States* field artillery will aihply suffice, if a sufficient strength of horse 
artillery is maintained for service with the two field army-corps. -We, therefore, 
propose that, instead of fifteen, only ten batteries of horse artillery bo main¬ 
tained in India. 

19A Experience of recent' .campaigns has given much support to the Mora mountam- 
opinion, that for service beyond the frontiers of India, where there ®^,*^“***' 
often no roads and whore the country is broken and hilly, mountain batteries 
are a most useful arm. The mDUU^pa-guii of the present day, it must he 
remembered, is not a smoothbore three-pounder as it was in 1857, but a rifled 
seven-poimder, which is carried, with its carriage and wheels on mules. It is 
in some resi)ects a more powerful weapon than the horse-artillery gun of the 
mutiny days. A mountain battery can practically go over any ground where 
armed men can climb. Wo are aware that the British horse and field artillery 
can go almost anywhere. Eor instance, this autumn, batteries of horse aud 
field artillery have driven over the Shutaigardan pass into Afghanistan, 10,900 
feet high—and they did this in the day’s march, without using elephants or 
any special traction-power. But we are nevertheless convinced that the fight¬ 
ing-power of the British artillery in India, and on the Indian frontiers, would 
be increased by the substitutmu of mountain batteries for a certain number of 
field batteries; and looking to the needs of the several frontiers in detail, we 
recommend that the number Of mountain batteiies be raised from two 

to eight. Tliis oliango, while ad^ng to the fighting-power of the army, will 
secure a oonsiderablO saving ; l&ra mountun b^tery costs £3,100 less, or 17 
per cent., than a field tettory. 

195. Wo also consider that economy can he effected, without loss of power, stroi^r owriao 
by increasing the strength of gan^n batteries of artillery. Tlio presemt 
strength of a garrison battery in India is 5 officers, 16 non-eonunissioned offi¬ 
cers and tnimpeters, and 72 gunnera, or 92 of all ranks. The home war estab¬ 
lishment of a siege-train battery is 1^ gunnel's. In India, when siege trains 
are manned for field service, two garrison batteries have to be drawn upon. 

'Details fium the present: garrison batteries suffice for the woric of minor strong 
places—such,*for instance, as the Fort of lahore. We consider that the 
strength of each garrison battery should be raised to 120 of all ranks, and that 
half-batteries should be sta-tioned in jdaces where a full battery is not required. 

Under this anangenient the requirements of the service would be met by seven¬ 
teen string batteries in place of twenty-two weak batteries. TKe reduced 
nupibisr of oatteries would be distributed as per appendix XXIV. There would 
be im actual inemse of the number of gunners, and, at the same time, a saving 
of £13*700 pear annum*! Eor siege trains, batteries would be drawn frean the 
rejerve at the hill 8tati<m of Darjeelmg and from double-battery stations. 



Proposed stroQgtli 
of artillery. 
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196. After a careful review ef the needs of aU the toritorios and cahton- 
Bq«r-t8 of India, and after providing amply for the artillery of two field army- 
corps, we recommend that the British artUleiy garrison of India be fixed, for 
the future, at— ^ 


Present {jarrUon. 


Proposed by tlie <!!on3itiias|ou. 


Horse artillery 

15 batteries 

10 batfjerics. 

Field artillery 

4S 

a 

38 „ 

Heavy artillery 

4 


4 

Mouutain*gunH 

2 

w 

. '8 , , 

Garrison artillery 

22 


^17 „ 


86*or 384* guns 

77 or 360 guns. 


Besides 336 field and juountain-guns, and 24 heavy guns manned by 
I'uvopeans, wo propose to retain the following force of Native artillery, 
namofy— 

Cj t hs'ttevies of mouiiiain artillery 40 ^uns. 

4 „ the Hyderabad Contingent ... 10 smoothbore gune. 

* '*^06 "uns. 


orBanl: 
motmtaln 
ties. 


Twonoiintnin- The Native mountain artillery will be employed chiefly on the 

fotSewh aSaam nopth-west border with the Sind and Punjab Prontier Powjes. Bnt we recom- 
BeguiMBt. mend that tw'o mountain-guns, with full mule eqnipment, commanded by an 
artilh'rj'^ oifitser be attached to the Assam regiment, which has its head-quarters 
at Shillong. l''or frontier expeditions mountain-guns are often required; and 
it is desirable that a division of a mountain battery should be permanently 
attached to one of the regiments on the Assam frontier. We recommend that 
comwittaaor all mountain batteries should consist of 6 guns each, and that a committee of 
officers of mountain artillery l)e convened to consider the most economical and 
on orgtani^T^of Organization, and in what way assimilation can best be effected. 

198. The small reduction of 24 guns proposed in the strength of the 
British artillery we believe to be quite safe. We make this recommendation in 
full recollection of the facts that in India, and in Asia generally, the moral 
effect of well-served artillery is even greater than in Exnrope; and tliat in all 
Indian wars artillery fire lias had immense effect. But we find that the 
strength we now propose provides filly for the fortresses and defences of the 
Empire, for holding the country and overawing disaffection, and for two army- 
corjis taking the field at the same time, witlji an aggregate strength of 58,(fW 
men of all arms. 

199. Wo have considered Whether any 'economy can he effected in the 
cost of batteries of horse and field artillery in India, by a reduction of the 
w^aggons wliicli are drawn by bullocks. There is an almost unanimous opinion 
among artillery officers, that it is not desirable to employ bullocks as draught 
animals in batteries of horse or field artillery in time of war. We recommend, 
therefore, that on a war estabbsbmeut all the carriages of a battery should he 
horsed, and that the establishment of bullocks bo aboUshed, with the exception 
of G bullocks which may he retained for work in the lines. The general opinion 
appears to be in favor of relieving the major commanding a battery in time, 
of w^ar of the charge of the second line of waggons now drawn by bullocks, 
and of introducing the home system of ammunition-columns fix a modified 
form. Several experienced ofiicers, however, object to the limber waggon as a 
means of carrying reserve ammunition, and urge that this should be packed in 
boxes, so that, if thought desirable, it might be carried on mules or camels. 

* The Atrenf^th of a garrison battery according to the Cotttnissiou’a echeue la 120, againet 92 of all ranka 
under tlie existing system. ^ 

tTho total of Native wovka out to | of a battery^ on acoonnt of ^e diviaioxui attached to the Gnido 

Corps, and the regiment at Shillong. 


Second line of 
wagfirona with 
Oatterles of 
atliillery. 





^00.« Ptt4k:review:of 1;be whole,oina^^ we^'(tenf*****’' ■ 

etaHo^ uoargieelly bat^eny * . 

DinApoTB. AboreDwiut., ^ ahoulal>e ia|K)saeiMion of A 

N^oBjy. . ammimition on the same ateiaJte aie is adbpi^ 

EkraiHy. Knmptel ' fojT ^Visional ammtmition'oolttmiis at honoo, 

1‘mjah Arn^.()orp$, Madrai Armjf-Corft* dS/.y 70 rOUnds per gllO* pr 460 pfflf battiffiKy. XXTt ' ’ 

• Mooto™^’ Secunderabad. a>iimiunition should ho SO -paolced, , , 

• that it o^dbe oonveniently carried either 

Peebawar. on a mule, ot oamel, or in an ordinary cart. 

We also recommend that the nse of the limber waggon shonld be discon¬ 
tinued for the transport ’ of reserve ammunition, and that in lieu each battery 
should be provided with six strong carts, to be horsed by two horses each. 

These carts should bo capaUo of carrying a load weighing about 20 maunda, 
or 1,600 lbs., should be of a commodious nature, so that they coijld be \ised for 
ordinary purposes, and should bo of such a pattern that the ammunition-boxes 
could he covered and locked up. In time of peace^ batteries could use such carts 
for the Carriage of forage or other purposes in the lines; and in time of war they 
could either accompany the battery, carrying its reserve ammunition, or the 
ammuuiiion-carts of several batteries might bo brigaded together, so as to form 
a special ammunition-column; or, in cases of emergency, they oonld be used for 
transport purposes, as was done with the siege-train carte in the late campaign 
in Afghanistan. 

201. The establishment dt horses which we recommend to be maintaLued 
at the stations mentioned above, wl^re batteries have thoir ammunition reserves 
in possession and carts horsed, is as follows 

Per batteiy. BetablUhsamlw 

fforae Artillery—^ propoBwl. 

Ordinaiy Blrenytli ... ... ... ... 168 

luereoBcd „ ... ... ... EOO 

Field Ariillery— 

Ordinary strength ... ... ... 121 

Increased „ ... ... ... ... HI’ 

202. We have followed the principle that these batteries should he at war 
strength (accovcling to the English scale), so that for internal disturbance they 
may always be ready to take the field. This will allow, as shown by the table 
in appendix XXVI, for the six carte being horsed iu peace and w’ar. When a 
campaign is anticipated, measures must be taken to purchase horses for tlie 
batteries liable to take part in it. If proper information be obtained before¬ 
hand, and a ]il}eml price is offered at the time, we do not anticipate any 
difficulty in securing suitable horses iu suffi^j^t numbers to enable batteries to 
enter on a prolonged campaign at the increased strengths noted above, inde- 
pet^ont of the reserve of horses which we have elsewhere suggested should he 
maintained. At the remaining artillbry stations, batteries shonld be in possession 

, of the 6 reserve ammunition carts and the harness, but the 12 horaes need not 
bo kept up. At these stations, th6 ordinary cslablisjunent of horses will be— 

Per battery, 

Horae artillery ... ... ... ... 156 

Field „ ... ... ... ... 112 

It will he seen, therefore, that— 

for horse-artillery batteries we reduce 10 horses per battery at the stations 
where the reserve ammunition carte are kept horsed; 

, for horsc-artilloiy batteries wo reduce 22 horses per battery at the stations 
where^these are not kept horsed: • 

for field-artillery batteries wo add 12 horses per battery at stations where 
the reseriro ammunition carte are kept horsed: ^. 

for field-artiHety batteries we add 2 hCises per battery at stations where 
* field bftttones do hot have thmr anununition-^carte horsed. 

203. : We jgufe of opinion that the drivers of all carriages of a battery, 
other than those re^uhed for the guns and limber ammunition waggons, should 
be Natives; and that the Native establishment of each battery should be 
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otganiaed accordingly.- We do, not propose to rednce the European estaldisli- 
ment of batteries. , . • * 

204 We are airare that it my cause some temporary inconyenienM to 

the army administration at home if the 

rpeimeots of British cavahy, 7 hattahons of British infantry, -and 9 battenes 
of artillGry. But the ehauge can he made gradually, and can bCBpread. orer 
one or two years, and, at tho worst; its injurious effects will be limited to tbff 
interests of a few officers, wbile the maintenance of tlie army on its present 
expensive organization affects the interests of millions. And it must be re¬ 
membered also, tliat the reduction in the.numher of regiments serving in India 
will lesson the difficulties how experienced by the War Office in working the 
system of linked battalions, under which one battalion should always he on 
homo service. Tho saving secured by the arrangement, including reduction of 
home effective and non-effective charges, amounts to about £304,000 a year; 
and this saving is made without any real loss of fighting strength, and with 
considerable increase of efficiency in tho tactical unit. If India, in deference 
to the requii'ements of the richer mother-country, foregoes the in^ortant saving 
that'would accrue from converting a tWrd or one-half of her European army 
into a local force, w’o feel strongly that justice to tho Indian tax-payer demands 
that the proposal for raising the strength of British regiments in India, and 
reducing their number, should hes sanctioned, and carried out without avoidable 
delay. We can conceive no possible objection which should, for one moment, 
he allowed weight in considering a measure, wduch affords such a material relief 
to tho finances of India, and at tho same time incrcjases so greatly the efficiency 
of the regiments in India, without interfering with the organization of regi¬ 
mental establishments in England. 

206. Turning, now, to the objection raised, that at many stations there is 
not sufficient accommodation for tiie increased strength of regiments which wo 
propose, we have ascertained from the Inspector-General of Military Works 
that, according to estimates lately prepared with much care, imder the orders of 
the Government of India, a very large sum, vis., about 643 lakhs of rupees or 
£6,430,000, is required to complete the barrack accommodation authorized by 
Government at all existing stations under the Military Works Branch, Puhliq 
Works Department, which only comprises the Bengal and Punjab Army-Corps. 

206. If our proposals for tho distribution and strength of the army, and 
alK)lition of unnecessary stations, are carried into effect, the above sum will ho 
very largely reduced. We are informed by the Inspector-General of Military 
Works that for the four army-corps, Bengal, Punjab, Bombay, and Madras, our 

! proposals will only involve an outlay of about 23 lakhs in the .hills, and 104 
aklis in the i)lains, or a total of 127 lakhs (£1,270,000). This sum will doubt¬ 
less he increased by the inclusidn of certain new works at stations wo retain, 
and which arc provided for in the 543 lakhs. On the other hand, the adoption of 
our distribution will render much of this Large expenditure unnecessary, and will 
besides save over 3 lakhs annually for rc'paiife alone, while if the distribution of 
the army remains as at present, jhe 543 lakhs, must be iucreast-d by tho amount 
required to complete tho barrack accommodation in the Madras and Bombay 
presidencies. We liave not data before us to show the exact saving in barrack 
building, which will follow on the adoption of our proposals, but tliere can be 
no doubt that it will ho very largo, and that a considerable amount may be 
realized from the sale of barracks and military lands at stations, where they 
will no longer he required. 

207. We desire to invite attention to the unnecessary expenditure that is 
often incurred, in providing double accommodation for tho same troops both in 
the plains and in tho hills. Eor instance, a full regiment of British infantry is ’ 
quartered at Dniballa, which. in the hot- season sends many mdn to tho neigh, 
bouring dep6t at ICussowlio and Solon. Wo submit that it is quite unnecessary 
to provide accommodation on the hot season scale for a full regiment at Umballa. 
Again, we reoomipend that, when the composition of a jgarrison is changed, 
artillerymen should be housed in the empty infantry bimaoks, or infantry sok 
diers in the empty artillery barracks; thte is no necessity, while there is great 
waste, in abandoning empty barracks of one arm and building new quarters for 
another arm of the service. In sueh cases^ the well-consideted adaptatiem o| 


Boonomy which 
will result if 
distribution pro¬ 
posed is earned 
out. 

S.'io appendU XXVin. 


Unnecessary to 
provide double 
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^ 208. With the p^ent jfailway systm, vre think that eVmi rtoro.use thah 
at present might be made of ME stations for Eiuopean trooiiB; but the statwns wu». 
to selected should be in tlie neighbourhood of main lines of eon;i:munioati<m, 
and within reach of railways. It seems’ to us that a mistake has boon nmde in 
selecting Sanikhet and Ohnkrata for militaty stations; the former is 107 miles, 
and the mtter 81 mEcs, from a railway station; the troops located at these 
stations might with great advantage have been concentrated in the hills within 
aesy reach of Umballa. . 


209. It has been already mentioned that the short-service system recently ?rtt8’?o»«jS!&' 
introduced into the British army has increased the cost, and has materially 
reduced the eiBcicncy, of the British troops in India. We cannot resist the **‘*“®- 
feeling, that, in the introduction of this system, the interests of the Indian tax¬ 
payer were entirely left out of consideration. It is absolutely necessary, if 
Her Majesty’s line regiments are to continue to he employed in India, that the 
injury done to this country by the change of system should he promptly reme¬ 
died ; and we, therefore, havero hesitation in recommending that, until tho*short 
service system, as at present administered, he altered, no. soldier under three 
years’ standing he embarked for service in India; that no men be allowed to pro¬ 
ceed to India who have not extended their service with the colors to a period of 
nine years; that any men, or non-commissioned officers, who may desire to 
remain in India may he allowed to»v<tIunteer, on a bounty, for a further period 
of six years’ service with the colors in India, and may be permitted to join any 
battalion with not less than six years* service in India before it. The reasons 
which have gnidtid us in the determination to make these recommendations are 
obvious enough. Very young soldiers coming to India licforc they arc twenty 
years of ago, suffer from the climate much more seriously and readily than men 
two or three years older. Unless young soldiers are sent to hiU stations and are * 
treated with very special care, they frequently sicken, and liave to be invalided 
during their first two years in India. Such soldiers are not fit for duty in the 
field, and are little addition to the fighting strength of the army. If men nith 
less than three years’ service before them come to India, they have to be sent 
homo as time-expired men, at great expense, after two years’ Indian service. In 
tliis way a battalion may, under the present systt^m, lose two-thirds of its strength 
of disciplined soldiers, and have raw recruits in their place, two or three times 
over during its tour of Indian service. Our proposals are made in the desire of 
obviating these constant changes which are fatal to the efficiency of a regiment, 
and which render it impossible for conimanding officers to retain with the colors 
tried non-corSmissioned officers of sufficient standing. The extra bounties for 
re-engagement and the additional good conduct pay will involve some additional 
expenditure; hut efficiency will bo greatly increased, and there will be considcr- 
ahlh reduction in the cost of sendiq^ home time-expired men and bringing out 
recruits. * » 


210, We recommend that ttie system, vjherchy all reliefs and drafts of 
British troops are sent by troopships to Bombay, shCuld bo revised. The service 
now costs about £19 per man each way; and the troops have to perform long, 
costly journeys by railway from the port of Bombay to places in Southern, 
Eastern, and Northern In^, or to stations in Burma. Wo advise that steps ho 


taken to ascertain at wliat rates the great English steam-ship companies would 
convey troops r^ularly to the several ports of Calcutta, Madras, Kurrachee, 
and liangoou. We believe that, if a contract were macle for a considerable 
number of troops, and for a term of years, private companies would convey 
troops regularly and comfortably to and from the several ports nearest their 
stations, at rates considerably below Jlio cost of transport by the troopslnps. 
If reliefs and drafts for Sind, Beluchistan, or'the Punjab, were landed at 
Kurrachee, there would he a great reduction in the length and cost of the 
railway journeyi-. which, moreover, would lie over lines with comparatively little 
traffic. There would be similar advantages if troops destined for the Madras 
atm^’-ooi^s could ho lauded at Madras. 

2ll. We strongly recommended that commanding officers of British regi- 
ments be allowed the cation of undertaking regimenlally the management and 
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repair of b^aok furniture and fixtures; the management of barrack lighting} 
the armngements for punkah-|>u]]|p{^ ar^ tattie-vatering ;..,an4 sueh like minor 
mattero of regimental convenience in garrison. Some ^lOnels and company 
officers would gladly undertake this duty and would make the money go mnon 
further,* and contribute more to the health and comfort of the men, than it now 
does. Other officers, however, may not feel competent to undertake, the direc¬ 
tion, of these affairs in addition to their other duties, in which case they wonld r 
be performed as they now are* When an officer undertakes all or any of these 
matters, he should receive a maximum monthly allowance for the purpose j the 
allowance would not he in the nature of a private contract, hut would have, to 
be accounted for in the regimental books, though its expenditure would not he 
subject to the audit of the Pay Department. We are of opinion that very oon- 
to siderablo economy is feasible in punkah-pulling and tattie-watering establish- 
pSitag ments. We recommend that a large rew'ard bo offered by Government for 

the best and cheapest method of w'orking punkahs, and that this question and 
that of llie necessity for tatties at all the stations to which they are now sup¬ 
plied, he investigated by a committee. We consider that commanding officers 
Siufl. should bo encouraged to make their men cook their own rations at hill stations, 
and generally to perform bannek duties in the hills, much as they do in DnglisK 
quarters. A great deal more .might be done in the hills, in the way of making 
the men build their own huts and maintain garrison roads. 


Practical Inatruc* 
tlon la cookina. 


212. At garrisons in the plains, during times of peace, every regiment and 
battery should be marched out a certain number of times in the cold season 
and made to cook their dinners in the open, so that they may gain some 
readiness for work in the field. Wo notice that, according to the reports of 
commanding officers, the cooking-pots of British regiments are of extremely 
inconvenient shape for transport; and that the trooi^s have no camp-kettles 
or other apidiances by w’hich they could cook for themselves, as their comrades 
do on service) elsewhere. 


tJnlforzn and 
equipment of 
BrltlBb troops. 


Oommlttee on 
uniform and 
equipment to be 
appointed. 


213. Wo have considered the opinions of the many regimental officers, 
who haA-e written very fully on the subject of the uniform and equipment 
of Brilish soldiers in India. It is undeniable that during the recent campaigns 
officers and men, as far as they could, left off their uniform gnd took to im¬ 
provised service clothing. The nnijority of officers are agreed that this systexn 
is bad and that some ])art at any rate of Jler Maj(!sty’s nnifonn ought to 
befit for use as serviceable clothing in the field: we feel tliat this view is 
undoubtedly correct. It is \ery generally admitted that the present uniform 
of British soldiers of all arms is too tight for campaign work in India; that 
cloth coats and trousers arc generally unsuited for use in India: tliat a loose 
serge Nori'olk jacket, Avith a slecsvcd Avaistcoat for colder climates, and serge 
trousers, with gaiters or puttees (At^bUen bandages wound round the leg in jilace 
of gaiters), make the best possible w'orking or marching dress .for a British foot 
soldier in India in tin? cold weather; that f(^r inounted soldiers a similar jacket, 
with cord trousers, gaiters and ankle-boots, .are best; tliat for the hot s^son, 
khaki (i.e,, dust-colored) drill clpth(’S, loosely fitting, are best; and that huff 
leather equipments arc ahscdutoiy unsuited for India, hroAAm leather being in 
every respect superior. Wc think that the colors, scarlet for British infantry or 
blue for royal artillery, to which so many associations are attached, should bo, 
r(5tairied for serge clothing in India; but that black is au unsuitable color for 
the trousers of infantry soldiers in India. If these general vieAvs are accepted, 
wo recommend that a committee of regimental officers be appointed to fix, on 
the general principles stated above, a suitable parade uniform, and a suitable 
service uniform, for British soldiers of each arm of the service. There will 
be some saving caused by the substitution of serge for cloth, so that a margin 
will be left to pay for certain requisite additions to the worl^g^uniform. The 
same committee should also settle the eq\iipmcnt of the soldier of all arms. It 
seems certain that the pouch and bag are unsuited for cartridges and for the 


{ •It fieetus quite certain that Hoino of the money now apont on punkah-piilling "ib miBapptied. In. tho 
beft>r© ns, are giyeii casos where sumn of 500 and Re. 4i00 have htion puld lot the contract to supply 
puiihah-pullere to 2i00 or il()() European troops for a eing^lo eeason. Of roiirBe, theae paymente mean that tho 
contractor makes those amounts and a ^reai deal more for himself, besides paying the ptmkah-pullers*^. If this 
money were spent by the coiumuiiding officers or company officers for the advantage of the soldiors, much additional 
comfort and oonvenicnoe could be secured for the troops. 
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skimishiug drill of llie present day; th^t the Talise, the sold]fei‘*tt;ifi^t<»at, and 
the mode of distributing the wedght ammunition ^d. arias pV^r the sol¬ 
dieries back and shoulders; are sus^ptible of niueh itnpro vem^t; and that the 
present glass water-hotHe is unserviceable. 

214i4 "We do not feel, able to recommend any change in the armament of j^augawt o f 
the British soldier. We consider it to .lie true that the lancer of the present iWtoS. ““ 
day is o’ferarmed,- and that lance, sword, and pistol for the front rank, with 
sword and carbine for the rear rank, of lancers, would amply suffice. We 
notice that the British cavalry regiments winch servod in the re<«5nt campaign^ 
rejected their steel scahbarda, almost as soon as they took the field. We think 
that an artillery driver ought to he armed with a revolver. ;But until these 
changes of anoament asre adopted in the British army, they cannot he usefully 
proposed for the British troops in India, which are merely a of the ' 

home army. 

215, Wo have no changes to propose in the establishments of officers of Mu^try laetnio. 
regiments serving in India, fiut would recommend that the musketry instruction*'"^ 
in infantry regiments be more fully entrusted to company officera than it now 
is, and that the musk<dry instructor he appointed for six montlis only in the 
year, for the purpose mainly of preparing the returns and ensuring uniformity 
of system. 


IS 



C3IA.PTEH, Vir. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIVE ARMY. 

Nativeftrmleabe 210. Tlio KatiVC Amiv of India, beforo tlJO imxtiny of 1857, conBisted of 

oz-©i8o7. Kalivcs of all ranks. The ImJk of those tioops Ixdong'od to the 21 

cavalry, and 155 infantry, line regiments of the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
annics. Besjeh's tin'; rcgiinonts of the line, there were a nnmber of what were 

ivi‘cgular ivginienis, that is, reginKnits iu which the establishment of 
oflio(U*s was only tliiXMs as dislingnislu‘d from the rc'gular organization of regi¬ 
ments, the cstahlishnnnit of whieh comprised 25 oifuu rs. The irr<‘gular cavalry 
regiments'and the (loorkha Ijaitalions W(T(’i enlist ed for general scnwice. The 
•‘Guides” and tlu\otber irrc'gular regiments of the Punjab Frontier Force 
were ein])]oyed exidnsively in guarding tlje nortli-west frontier of the Punjab, 
'llie regiments of the JSiud local foivc gnaidrd the Ihduchistan border. In the 
lino reginjents tlu'vo were 2 European ofli(‘evs at h‘ast, to each company or 
troop. In irregular j'egiments the troop and company officers were Isatives 
of India; and the whole contj^ol and eonnnand of conijiaiiies was loft to the 
^Native olUcci^s, The ad> antagos of the irn^gular system wt»j*<? that it was much 
the cheaper, and that it gave a (.‘areer to deserving and loyal Native officers, 
linder the old system, Native ofheers were ofhm worn-out men, wiiosi^ hair liad 
grown white in the ranks of the East India Com})any’8 ivgimenls, and wlio were 
unfit (‘itluT to lead their comjiaiiies in tlie field or to control them in cantonments. 

Native army of 217. In 1^5? the hulk of the Bengal army mutinied. It cannot be said 

that Hie irregular regiments were aliogclher free from taint; for sottu^ of the 
irr<"gular cavaliy <*orps mutinied and kilitnl their officers. Nor can it bo said 
that the regular system broke down ; for the Madras and Bombay regiments of 
the line were true to their colors, and did good service during the. disturbances 
of 1858. Thii Jk^ngal Native army, as veconstnicted after the mutiny, con¬ 
sisted entirely of regiments organized and olficered on a modilication of the old 
irregular svhumii, that is, llie (*ommand of tiuojjs and coinpeuh's was placed in 
the hands of Native ofinu rs, the stall' of Euro[)ean officers being reduced to Jess 
than one-third of the old esiahlislimont for (*ach regiment. That system has 
since been extend<'d to the Mjulras and Bombay armies. And on the 1st July 
1878, tliaf. is to say, lujfore the o*>tbu‘ii k of Uic rocont Afgimn campaign, the 
Kativc annirs of India consisted of about 135,000 Is’ative oHiccrs and men,* 
distributed thus— 

Jieagul Army. 

Cfivolry. * Infantry. 

JO IlogiiuL'iits of the liitr. [ 45 KegiinciitB of tl»o line. 

t) ,, of the i'linjab FroJitier 4 Ci>i>rkha rrgim<-nl«. 

Force. Pi Kogmientfi of the Punjab Frontier 

2 Local regimonts. Force, includijig the (iuldes, 

6 Local regimuiits. 

Mailraa 

4 fiogiinonts of tlio lino. i 40 Ih gimonts of the line. 

4 liocal (Hyderabad) rcginiontfS, | (J Local (Hyderabad) regiments. 

Bomlai/ 

4 Kcgimoiitfi of the line. 30 Regiments of the line. 

3 „ 8ind Horse. ' • 

Total i:l Cavalry jHiginjcuis. Total 143 Infantry rogimentB. 

There were also 4 batteries of Native artillery belonging to tlxc Ilydembad 
Contingent, 6 Native niountaiu batteries with 21 guus,t and 25 companies of 
sappers and miners. All these regiments are organized and offiC/Cred on the 

• TIijm total i[u*luflcs the Hy<h*mbiicl Coiitui^yeiit and othvr local coii>s. 
t 1 Mountain battery ha4bce.u cx.|»midcd to G guns, the othera consieded ol 4 gnne each. 
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new system. The eomplemcnt of British offioera for each regiment, of the 
line and of the Punjab Prontier Force is 7; while witJi the locu corps a com* 
plement of 3 to 6 omcers per regiment is held to suffice. The strength of aa 
infantry regiment of the line is 712, and of a cavalry regiment 4*57 Jfatives 
of all ranks. Before the mutiny, the strength of a Native infantry regiment 
in Bengal liad risen, as high as 1,100 bayonets; while the strength of a 
cavalry,itigiment was 000 sabres. The armament of the Native infiintry' of 
1857 consisted of smoothbore muskets, whereas now all the. regiments of the 
line, and most of the local regiments, are armed with brccch-loading rifles. 

218, We consider' that, in the present state of affaire, no iv.duction can Eoiucuon or 
safely be made in the strength of tlie total clfeoiive Native forces of t he Empire. 

We fully reooguisse that the grmt exteusiou of communications, and the im¬ 
proved armament of the troops, make a Native regiment a far moT'e powerful 
unit than it used to be. But, looking to the extent of the Fmpire; to the 
long land frontier of India, infested by wild or hostile tribc*s; to the 'military 
monarchies of Nepal, Cabul, Burma, aggi’essfon from which nrust be pre¬ 
vented ; to the strength of the great feudatory chiefships, such as llydmabad 
and Gwalior, wIiOkSC troops must be ovemwed; to the existence of half-civilized 
tribes, who have hardly forgotten their hahils of rapiiie, within our own 
borders; and to the other caast^s of (listurhanee which may arise among 250 
million people of many nations, tribes, and lauguagi'S—looking to all tlitcse 
considerations, we feel unable to recommend the reduction of the Native army 
below its pnwent strength. ^ ' 

210. A considerable saving, as well as increased efTielency and fighting- stroneth or re»i. 
j)ow(’r, can however, we are fully satisfied, ho gained by r;iisiiig the strength, Incroiir«J and ^ni' 
and reducing the numlx'r of cadres of regiments. Almost all "the regimental 
officers who have furnislu'd the Commission with re])orts say that the ju'csent 
strength of our Nativ<i regiments is too sni-all. The experience of the late 
cani})aigu in Afghanistan shows that, with a sanctioned strength of 712 Natives 
of all ranks, an infantry battalion becomes very •weak after u few w<H.*ks in tlio 
field. In the action of t.he Pi-iwar Kotal, out of five Native infantry regiments, 
only one took more tliau 500 men into action; while the rest were all below 
408 strong. Yet this was at the beginning of theoanipaigii, when tlio regiments 
had siift'enal no losses, and wJieii only the (lc{»6t detachments and camp guards 
should have l)ccii absent from the colors. Tlic weakness of the Native cavalry 
vtigimeiits has been (jven more inarktid, both at camps of exorcise of late years 
and during the ivcent campaign. In accoi'dance ’with tiie ojmiious of the 
great jnajority of regimental oflictws, we strongly i’(;com.incud tiuit the strength 
of a cavalry regiment he luised— 

from 3 squadrons with 457 Natives to 4 scpiadrons with 009 Natives of 
of all i-anks, all ranks ; 

an(l the strength of an infantry regiment— 

from 8 compaiues with 712 Natives to 8 comr>anics with 912 Natives of 
of all ranks, • aS. mnks. 

220. With this stvength 40 infantry regiments -wdll have 8S0 juore men, .<.9.vpKu-iaxxxi. 
and grejiter fighting-power, and will cost very much h>ss than 50 infunli'y regi¬ 
ments under the present system; while 15 cavalry x-egimcji’ts will JiaVe. tiu* 

same strength as 20 under the old organization, it is of the greaic.st a(lv:ail;.jgc 
in this country that a i*egi)nent should be snflicieiitly stiong to tak(‘ (he field 
at once, and leave a sufficient numlter of men behind it for g-nriison and 
dep6t purposes. With the present weak and cxpen.sivo oj’gauization this cannot 
•be done. 

221. The sanctioned establishment of European officers at jwesout attachetl sironj^hh of buto. 
to a Native regiment is seven, of whom one is considered to her in x'csein e. But PomiaUndoftroops 
for the last few years, prohationere have been attached to Native i-egiuifnits, u[» N?wivo“ffloor8f 

to a strength of two per regiinont, in place of officers absent on furlough : 
thus the present strength of officers in the Bxmgfil and Punjab armies av<'ragx?s 
8‘29 -officers per cavalry, and 8’02 per infantry, regiment. 'Iho company 
and troop commanders are Native offic(^^s, wdio ought to ho cncoixmgcd to 
lake upon themselves full responsibility for their troops and companies in 
the field, in cantonment, or in detachments. In some regiments, notably in 
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the Gtudo corps, and in llie regiments of the Punjab Frontier Force, Ns 
ofBioerf are trusted with, and perform, these duties. The greater the res 
sibility and poAver committed to them, the more cffunently they appear to 
form their trust. Along the north-west frontier, Avhere Native ofilcers are c 
in command of frontier i)ost8, the discipline maintained in such commands is m 
lent, and the sapjacity and promptitude displayed by Native commandant 
posts can hardly be surpassed. Some few of the regimental commanders 
have reported to the Commission say that, for certain duties, they would ra 
employ Native oflicers than young and inexperienced Pritish officers, and t 
is no doubt that the more these Native officers lioeomc used to command, 
greater Avill be the success of the system. But fi’om many regiments, espec 
from regimentsof the Madras army, it isi’cported that the Native officers dc 
andc/aunot really oomraand their troo])8 and companies. And from such regim 
come strong recommendations that the numlwr of Biitish officers Avith a Nt 
corps should holai'gely increased. Some regimental offic^ers Avho passed tluv 
the recent Afghan campaign say that the exp<iriencc of those operations si 
that piore British officers arc AA'anted. We are clearly of o])inion that 
system introduced after very mature deliberation in 1801, under which t 
and company commanders are Native officers, should,ceitainly he maintai 
Under this system, a career is open for Native gentlemen of the military ca! 
and a good commanding ollieer has more hold on the men of his regirt 
through selected Native company officers, under the ju’cseut system, thai 
could have through British company oirujors. Wo advise that regimental 
inspecting officer's should ho encouraged to raise the standard of effich 
and responsibility of Native officers eveiyAA'hci'e to a higher levrd. 
though we adhere to the syslein, Avlierehy Native officers ans company 
trooj) commanders, yet we cannot fail to attach Avcight to the opinions exj)Tt 
by a majority of wgimental comnifinders, that the present strength of Br 
officers does not srAffle4.i for the casualties and requinmrents of a I'cgiment ir 
field; and Ave recommend that the two extj'a offitroi's hitherto attachei 
the room of rrffieei's absent on furlough or other duty, should form part of 
sanctioned slr«'ugth of each regiment. 

223. Wo recommend that the established strength of officers with i 
Native regiment should he as follows :— 


Cavalry. 

Prosfiut sircnj^li. 

1 CommunOitni. 

S Scuniilron ciminiauders. 

2 Sipratlnm ofliecrs. 

1 Adjutant. 

7 Total. 


rro|M>«cHl ^troTl)J;t^. 

1 C*»uiman<liinl. 

4 Squadron ctunnianders. 
4 ‘ Squadron 
1 C'lijiiTtor- M aw tor. 

1 Adjutant. 

j I Total. 


Prcsoiii 

1 (V)niinandant.' 

2 Wing* commanders. 
2 Wing- ufluiors. 

1 Adjutfint. 

1 Quarter-Master. 


Infantry^ 


Proposotl sticnj^th. 

1 < ’oTJttniandant. 

2 Wing commanders, 
4 Wing officers. 

J Adjutant. 

1 Quiifter-JTiistcr. 


7 Total. 9 Total. 

Tlin fidditioTi of a fourth sqn.idroii to evory cavalry regiment rcurloi 
iuH5(‘.S!sary that one sciuadron coiuinandcr, and one squadron officer, shouh 
added to tine old strength. Our proposals, in effect, add o Jh«itish office 
the sanetioned strtmgth of each corps, of whom one will he availahle for 
regimenial dep6t during a campaign, and another will he an addition to 
reserve of offict5r8])resent with regiments in the field. The cost of the additi 
two officers ])er regiment will probably not add more than about Its. 2,(K),0(. 
the present cost of tin? army, because they take the jffacc of the probatic 
wlio already exist under the orders of 1875. 

223. We also r(ti^ommcnd that one of tlxe ofTicors he appointed tc 
chartre of tlie nmmTciqrv instriif'fion at Its. 50 wsr mciisfun for siir moi 
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80 as to reliere win^ officers of the preparation qL returns, tObd; 'to onsuro uni* 
formity of system. . 

224. Native officers are at present selected, in the Madras and Bombay Nativeoffleew, 
arrmes exclusively, and in the Bengal and Punjal) armies mqjnly, from among 

the ranks of the non-commissioned oiBcers and men. The regimental officers 
of the two southern armies report strongly, and almost unanimously, against the 
•appointment of cadets of good family to Native o|picers without passing ♦ 
through file ranks. They say tliat such appointments would take away from the 
rank and file, and from non-commissioned officers, a very strong inoentive 
to faithful service; and, they aver that in the territories from which their 
recruits are raised, suitable candidates of good family could not bo found for 
the appointment of Native officers. In the Punjab and Bengal armies, on the 
other hand, a small proportion of the Native offieem arc now appointed direct 
from the loyal and martial families of Northern India; and regimental officers 
report that an admixture of such direct cadets among Native officers is, desir¬ 
able. Many officers report, and the records of the Army List bear* out this 
statement, that Native offieem are often too old for their wwk. Younger men 
may indeed he selected as Native officers; but it is said that so much explana¬ 
tion is requinid for each old havildar that is passed over, -that commanding 
officers am often driv'en to recommend promotions by pure seniority. We re¬ 
commend that, in the Bengal and Punjab armies, a proportion of the vacancies 
in the ranks of the Native officers ho held available for dinjct cadets of good 
family. We advise that such oad^ should go to a military school, to be 
estahilshcd at Roorkec or cLscwhew, nefore they join tlu'ii* regiments ; and that a 
limited number of selected non-commissioned officers, before jiroTnotion to be 
Native commissioned officers, should also ho alloAVcd to attend tlic military school. 
Non-commissioned offie(5rs sent to the military school should receive an allowance 
towards their expenses at ihe school, on the same prineij)le as m(^n of cei-tain 
special regiments are, under pi'Csout aimiy regulations, granted allowances for . 
attending classes in military surveying. In order to assist commanding officers 
in the difficult task of promoting to the rank of Native oflicers, by genuine selec¬ 
tion, and to prevent Native officers from staj^ing too long in the serviin*., wo 
recommend that the promotion of very old soldicj's to he jeiiuidars and siiliadars • 

sliould l)(; discouiag(‘(l, and that no Native officer should la^ retained on active 
duty after he has iittained 32 yinirs’ service, unhiSs ho has gained onc! of the 
military oiah.'rs, or unless lus retention is sanctioned year by year by the 
lieutenant-general of the army-corps, on the commanding officer’s report. 

225. Wo do not propose to increase the staff of non-commi-ssioned officers Non.coiiimissionod 
for a {company of Native infantry, although the numerical stnoiglli of a com-’^““ 

pany will he iu(!V('.ased. J'’iv(! havildars (sergeants) aud live naiks (corporals) 
per eomjiany Avill amply suffice. We do not propose that the til Ics of these 
Native non-eommissioiuul officers should bo altered, as has been occasionally 
su^gestod, to their English equiAailont s. There is, however, a. strong and general 
opinion among regimental oflioci’S, tbht the position of nou-cominissioned officers ^ 

• should be somewhat improved, 'jfhis most useful class received no increase, 
when the rates of pay of all other classes in theJ^atiye Army Averc revised three 
years ago. At present, the non-commissioned officers are not, save in respect 
of pension, much better olT than the privates, and they get no progressive 
increase as tlio sepoys do. The present rates of pay are—- 


Cavatn/— 

I)uffadar (\vith hovse allovrance) 


• •» 

Per mensem. 
K». 

... 38 

Sowar (private) ditto 


. « • 

... 27 to SO 

Infantry — 
liavildar • 

« • • 


... 14 

Nalk 

• •• 

*• S 

... 12 

Laiico naik 

• • V 

• •• 

... r to 10 

Sepoy (private) 

... 


... 7 to 10 


• For iiwtanoo, tbe Madriw Army Lwt of June 1879 shows tho ureraxo length of «ei vi,x) of 33 Baha¬ 
durs (in four regimonts, tho 8Ui, Kith, 'iltli, andU3iid, lahen at random) toho 32| years. With Natives, 32 year*' 
sorvioe (or about 52 years of age) seems too oldi for the average ago hf company romnianders. Ami it is^ hardly 
surprising that, with such old subadara, some of the rf^imenta) (weens report that the Native oifioors either do 
Dot, or c^not, lead their oompanies. 

' •* 
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' Wo Tecoxm^end.that di^padars and havildaxa be allb-^ed Ee. 1 a month, 
for fvory two years of good sorvioo in that grade, up to a maximum of Ks, 4 
good conduct pay ; ana that naiks be, allowed Be. 1 a month for every two 
years of good scr'^poo in that grade, up to a maximum of Es. U good conduct jpay. 
The duffadar’s pay will thus, in line regiments, be Be. 88, nsing to Rs. 42 a 
month; the liavildar’s pay will bo Bs. 14 rising to Bs^ 18 a’month; and the 
• naik’s pay will be Rs.^12 rising to B>s. 14 a month. 

Corps of ouides 226. We have elsewhere recommended that the Punjab Proniier Force 

should henceforward seryg under the Commander-in-Oliicf, instead of being 
under the orders of the local civil Government. Our instructions particularly 
direct us to consider the question of frontier defence, and w'o therefore make the 
following proposals regarding the employment of the Queen’s Own Corps of 
Guides. Wo consider that the peculiar circumstances of the north-western 
frontier, require that the supreme civil authority on the spot should liave at his 
absolute di 8 X) 08 al, small military bodies for the prompt pci'formance of those 
duties which have hitherto been performed by the Corps of Guides. We there¬ 
fore, recommend that, though this corps should bo at all times available for 
“ general service,” its present constitution should remain unaltered, and that, 
ordinarily, it should bcj at the disposal of the civil administration without netjd 
of reference to the officer commanding the rest of the troops. We propose th4t 
the Queen’s Own Corps of Guides should be retained in its present locality— 
at Hot! uurdBD. Murdan—and that, in addition, the frontier line from Michni to the eastward 
should be entrusted to its cliarge, thus relieving the line regiment of tliis duty. 
Under this arrangement, the corps should bo raised to a strength of 800 sepoys, 
and four, squadrons, and should have two mountain guns under artillery offi.- 
cer attached to it. 

^omcerB 227. The command of the Guido Corps should, as hitherto, bo entrusted 
to a specially selected officer, who should also invariably be an assistant to tbe 
chief political authority, and act as his agent on that part of the frontier under 
his chai’ge. One of the main objects w'hich wo have in view by this recom¬ 
mendation is, by means of such local forces, to train a body of officers for frontier 
* service ; we therefore consider that all the ofiicers of such a corps should bo 

carefully chosen, and that no one should be appointed to be either commandant 
or 2nd-iu-command, who has not iiasscd an examination in Persian and Pushtoo. 

228, Wo further recommend that three similar corps should be formed 
with the same strength of infantry and artillery as the Queen’s Own Guides, 
ouido corps at squadrons of cavalry each. These new guide corps should be 

and posted, ono in Kuram, another at Tonk, and a third in Pishin. Men of the 
surrounding tribes should be allowed to enlist in those corps ; but the now corps 
could at once be created by the transfer to each of a regiment of Punjab infan¬ 
try, with squadrons and divisions of artillery from the Punjab and Sind Frontier 
P'orces. Under this scheme all emps of guides would remain on preciselj” tho 
« same footing, as that hitli(;rto held by tlu; troops of the Punjab Frontier Force. 
Betums would be sent in to tlie head-quarters of the military command to which 
tho cor|)S might be attached, thb periodical inspections being taken by the chief 
military authority in the district, to whom cases of breaches of discipline, and 
general courts-martial, would be refen-ed. Otherwise, these corps would bo 
separate bodies officered by selection from any of the army-corps, having dis¬ 
tinct head-quarters stations of their own, and entirely under their own com¬ 
mandants, who should be responsible for their efficiency, but subordinate to 
tbe chief political authority. 

offlonrsi of guwo 2^. Tho number of Ulltish officers with these corps should not exceed 

*’"’*^***’ that originally attached to the Corps of Guides, vis.,~ ^ 

1 Comtaandant and assistant political officer with a stall pay of Us. 1,000. 

1 2nd-in-con)mand and commandant of cavalry. 

1 Adjutant. * 

1 Ctuarter-Mastcr. 

1 Squadron officer. 

1 Artillery officer. 

1 Mcdkal officer. '|^ '' 
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230. With Temrd to Native of&oers, vrd rocomm^d that in ord&r to 
secure a superior class of men for this ^ado in the guide 'dd^:ps, and as an 
incentive to the rest of the Native officers of the army-eorpsj bnp Native officer 
shdUld he appointed convmandant of cavalry, and another commandant of in¬ 
fantry, with Its. 200 staff allowance, in addition to the pay of his rank. 

231. With a view to further providing for the requirements ,pf Pishih BoiudUstaii 
• and Beluchistan, wo recommend that Jacob’s Eiffes, and another corps of 

Bombay^rmy, sliould he gi’adually altered in composition and assimilated to 
the two present Beluch battalions (27th and 20th Native Infantry). These 
four Beluch battalions should then he accepted as local battalions for “ general 
servico,” as in the case of the regiments of tlie Punjab Frontier Force. But 
thejr wotild usually bo employed in the Beluchistan and Sind Field Force, 
which, in addition to the stations beyond Dadur, would hold .Tacohahad and 
Kurrachoe. The advantage of such a change would he to seenye to the Sind 
Field Force the services of men, to whom re.sidenco in a more rigorous climate 
than the rest of the Bombay presidency would he acceptable, and also that the 
regiments of the regular army would only have’ to supply, in ordinary relief, 
two battalions for Beluchistan. No additional cost w'ouM bo caused by this 
arrangemout; on the contrary, there w'^ould be some saving in the cost of reliefs. 

* 232. We have considered the question of forming additional pioneer Pioneerrerimenta 

regiments, of having a pioneer company in each regiment, and a certain num- compe^eBT 
her of pioneers in each troop or company. The formation of pioneer com¬ 
panies in each regiment is generality deprecated by regimental officers of the 
Bengal and Punjab army-corps. We recommend that two pioneer regiments ho 
constituted in each army-corps, and that two pioneers he maintainiHl in t'ach 
company and troop of every regiment of cavalry or infantry. These pioneers 
should, as far as possible, he trained artificers; and the equipment of cavalry 
pioneers should lie arranged for purposes of destruction rather than construc¬ 
tion. Each pioneer soldier should receive Es. 1^ a month extra pay; the cost • 
of the extra pay he^g met by reducing the strength of regimental lascars 
from 8 to 4 per regiment, as on the pioneer soldiers some of . the duty now 
performed by regimental lascars will naturally devolve. We recommend that 
tbe labor of pioneer regiments, of pioneer soldiers in companies, and of Native 
troops generally, he more often utilized in time of peace on building or main¬ 
taining barracks, fortifications, railways, and other military works. Th<5 
concentration oi' troops in stronger battalions and at fewer stations, and the 
reduction of guard duties, will make sucli utilization more feasible ilian 
heretofore, and the w^orking pay to he gained by such labor would be acceptable 
to the men. The experience of the last campaign shows that tlie 23i‘d Pioneers, 
who had been engaged continuously for three years on road-making and other 
similar work, were more healthy and strong, and quite as elTitdent ns the 
very best Native regiments tliat took part in the recent ojicrations. There is, 
therefon% no reason for fearing that more frequent employment on works 
would impair the efficiency of Na^Vc regiments of the line. The proper equip- committee of wwi. 
' mont of pioneer soldiers in line regiments should bn settled by, a special nx piraoOT’equi^ 
committee of regimental officers.* As far as possible, the tools shovild be such 
as Natives ordinarily use; the heavy spade of the British pioneer cquipmont 
now issued to Native pioneer regiments is not suitable bir Nalii’cs, who 
ordinarily do earth-work with a ju/iowa/i and pick. Native pioneer regiments 
now receive an expensive equipment whioh is quite unsuitable to the purpose; 
but we understand that this subject is engaging tbe attention of XUs Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-in-Chief. 

233. Wo recommend that there should b® 4 instead of 3 corps ol sappere sappe omand 
•and miners^and that the numho^ of companies for each should bo as shown in “ *’™' 
the army-ibrps distribution tables. Chapter IV. The number of companies 
will thus bo increased from 23 to 29. The head-quarters of the sappei's of 
the Punjab army-emps should be at Eawal Pindi. The training and organi¬ 
zation of the four corps should bo assimilated as far as possible, and every endea¬ 
vour should be made to cuBst artificers. Wc are of opinion that sap^jcrs should committee of 
be employed to a largo extent on milita^ wbrks. We recommend that a com- 
mittee of officers of sappers should bo assembled to report on the host andSuroo*^^** * 
most eoonomioal oiganization for the four corp|,of sappers and miners. This 
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committoc should also report what ^"*1!™™“^,““flm pS 
zation of pontoon, telegraph, and cug-mcer trams, should fix p p 
nunificr of Hriiish ofReors and non-cominmioned oSloem for each company. 
Wo consider that tliree officers per company are required in time of war. 


gwiMtj^of unidn* 234. Proposals have been frequently made, and a- majority of regimental 
offi<*er8 iioAV recommend, that two or more battalions should be linked together. 
The advantages of such linking would be, that all three battalions would be 
homogeneous, consisting of men of the same class; that the European officers 
wouhl bo promoted on one list from one battalion to another, thereby main* 
tainiug regimental promotion, and at Ihe same time affording a list large 
enough to ensure a fairly r<‘gular flow of promotion; that one battalion of the 
three could always bo fd, or near, the home station or depot, where the re- 
8erv(;s and recruits of all throe lijiked battalions,could be exorcised together; 
and that there would bo a distinct economy by having a dep6t for three 
battalions, instead of a depot for every battalion. The disadvantages of the 
linked ‘ hatlalion system are, that oflioers transferred from one battalion to 
another would never know the men, in the same atov as officers who rise in 
a single battalion; that there may be risk in having larger units of tlio 
Native army sharing in the same impulses; and that the linked battalion 
system would he a decided chang(‘, such as it is not desirable to introduce among 
so conservative a body as the Native soldiery, unless it bo for some very dis¬ 
tinct benelit, siudi as at present cannot ho expected to accrue. Some members 
of the Commission Avere in favor of linking tlii-eo baltalions of infantry and 
tlu’eo r<‘gim<inls of caAalry togelher; tliiy thought the adA'antages of such 
liukiiig were clear; and tliey l)eli('ved the arrangement could he carried out 
Avithoiit distnrbamui to ihe NatiA'e army or the soldiery. The majority of Iho 
Commission, including those me}nl)ers Avho jmssessed most experience of mili¬ 
tary affairs, aacvc agahist the change. Accordingly, ^YG recommend that the 
Native army slionhl consist of single regiments and battalions, each AA'ith a 
fixed (h-'pot at some cantoniiK'nl, in or near its recruiting ground; that the cadre 
of Jlritisli officers sliould bo for single regiments and battalions; and that 
the Tf'gimental pronn)tioTi of Ih-lt ish offiet'rs, with the exception of the com¬ 
mandant, .slioiild go, as far as ])0ssil)le, exclusively Avithiu the regiment. 


aegimentaidopotB. 235. 'Ex(“(’j)t ill tlio ease of iho Goorkhiis, the “ Guides, ” and a A'Ciy few 

corps Avitli tix'cal head-quai’tcrs, no vi'giment lias any fixed (hqi6l Avla.'re the bag- 
gogo, sick, and families, can be left nlu.’u tin* regiment goes on foreign or oilier 
active service. M'lien Madias regiments goto Ihirma, they leave their families 
behind in head-quai-tors fixed for the time being. On the outbreak of AA'ar in 
1H7H, and again in 387t), discomfort and anxiety to the men, and some difficulty 
to the army staff, Aver.> oeensionoil by the absence of standing an-angoments for 
regimental dej.dts. at Avhiidi abHcntees, sick, and families could bo"^ assembled, 
and AAlionec payments to the familii^s of imm on service could be method¬ 
ically made. AVo Aiill noAv' lu'oeeod to shoAV Iioav, in our opinion, depdts 
can best be cstablislu'd. AVlien the regimeji{..s, to be maintained in each army- 
iSivtai*o^cSiB*Sf^^^1”^ shall be Inmlly accepted by Government,and settled, a committee of regi- 
leojde on depots, jiicutal offiiicrs sliould 1)0 coTV'cneil to decide at Avhat cantonmout the depot of 
each regiment slionld be tixi'd. It would naturally happen that the de])6ts of 
two or more n'girneuts Avonld lie at the same cantonment. Eor instance, the 
do]>6ts of six or .scatu irindusfiini regiments Avould bo fixed hetAveon Lucknow 
and Bareilly, AAdiile the depots of sevemJ Punjab regiments Avould bo at Mecan, 
Moer, Umballa, and llawulPindi. Ordinarily a Native officer, or a iionsioned 
Native officer, Avould 1)C placed in charge of ihe depdt on a small staff salary, 
and ho Awmld liavc under Ifis ordei's tour or five iionsioned soldiers with small 
staff salaries, and a fixed monthly allowance to keep the place clean. If possi¬ 
ble, disused Native lines, or disused baaa’acks, would be utilized ag ^p6t build¬ 
ings. AA^’lien tUo regiment Avas ordered on service, or when the reserves are 
called out, a British officer would be told off for depdt dut,y; lie would have 
charge of the ri'gimental effects and families, of the sick, of recruits, and of 
rc.serresK It Aimuld he for the decision of the commanding officer in each 
’ dtso, whether lie Avould have his recruits in ordinary times drilled at the dep6t, 
or with the regiment. If the corps was on service or distant duty, probably 
he would have the recruits subjected to their first drilling at the dep6t; ia 
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such case, a sufficient staff of Katiro and non-commissioned (Officers, with por-» 
haps an European officer, would have to be deputed to the depCifox the di'ill 
season. If the roginieut were quartered in c<antoninents at no very groat distance 
from the recruiting ground, the commanding officer would probably prefer to 
have the. recruits di'iuecl iu the regiment under bis own eye. The total cost of 
a regimental depot, wlierc a suffiideut nucleus of buildings was available, need not 
’exceed sijty ruptjcs a month for each regiment.* At tliis rate, the yearlyi cost for 
122+regiments, or the whole army, would amount to Bs. 87,840’. This outlay 
would secure the Govenunent, and tliesc soldiers, against difficulty and anxiety, 
such as was caused in 1876 and 1879, when the Native regiments had no recog¬ 
nized dep6t at which they could leave their families, their sick, and their goods. 

The possession of a fixed head-quarters near their liomos would t(ontrihute to give 
Native troops a feeling of comfort, and would meet, to some extent, the love of 
home and father-land, which is so veiy strong in the Native* soldier. For 
regiments like the Goorkha corps and the Guides, whiffii already possess fixed 
head-quarters, no fresh expenditure would have fc bo incurred. 

236. The questions of recruiting, and of reserves for, Native regiments, ^ 

and of pensions to Native soldiers, art? closely hound up and must ho considered to¬ 
gether. At the present time the systems of recruiting for the scA'eral armies are 
diveree. Btjgiments of the Madras and Boml>ay armies di*aw their recruits from 
many triljcs and castes over the several recruiting grounds of those presidencies. 

The Bombay regiments, moreover, ha^'t! .an admixture of Sikhs and Hindustauis 
fi’om Nm+hcrii India in their ranks.' These arim(?s arc thus com])oscd of what 
arc calJi d “mixed regiments,” that is to say, of corps in wJiiclimen of different 
inoes, stjveral religions, and many proviucxjs arc thrown together into the same 
company or troop. In th(! Bengal and Funjab .armies the juajonty of corps arc 
W'hat arc called “class-company regiuicnts,” that is to say, tlie regiments draw 
recruits fi’om throe or mor<! different rcees and recruiting gi'ounds, huf. the men of ^ 
eatjfi class or rac<5 arc kept apart in separate eninpanies. Tlius, aji infantx-y xa'giineut 
may have two companies of Sikhs, two companic's of Hindustani Brahmans and 
llajputs, two x?ompariiesof Funjahi Muhammadans, ouc company of ti-aus-lndiis 
F.atliaus, and one company of JDogras from the Kangva or Janlii hills ; such a 
regiment avould he a class-company rcgimout; the Native officers of ench com¬ 
pany would ordinarily helongto the iwo, tribe, or s(>e(. from Avliich the compaxiy 
was recruited. In the Northern army arc a limited number of “ ehiss i-egi- 
ments,” which arc composed exclusively of juen hx'louging to one casix? or frilxe. 

Such, for ihsfance, arc the live? Goorkha corps, n'cruitcd x'ulirely from tlie 
hardy, short-slatured Ixighlanders of tlio N(![»iil Iiilis; the two jhonee-r regi¬ 
ments, Axhieh consist cxclusiA'cly of num of f lic Itlnzhi tribe, wiio in the I'ai ly 
dxiys of Sikh rule Avero despisefl outeasfs, avIioso noblest calling Ava ; tliii'vixig, 
but AAdio arc jaoav among the flower of the Nortlieni army ; tiui llth and l.'xtli 
Eegiments, Avliich liaA^c been almost pun* Sikh corps from tlie time they Avero 
raised; and the 1st Cavalry, AAdiich has been I'ceruited lYom.Muha.mma(i.ins of 
, the Delhi territory, ever since tile corps was raisedjiy Colonel Skinner many 
years ago. • • 

. 237. Tho opinions of regimental officers iu the IHadras and Bombay Army- “Mixoa 
Corps arc almost unauimous that the system of “mixed roginieuts,’’ Avitii no souSeS^armi^** 
special rccruiliug ground, is host for their armies. Wo rxjeomnu'nd that this 
system he left unioucdied, save in so far as each army-corps*Avill lioncerorAvaj'd 
be restricted to raising recruits Avithin its oavu torn’torial limits. This n-strictiou 
will prevent the Bombay Army-Corps from rccruiting Sikhs and Hindustanis, 
and it will prevent tlie regiments of the Hydtirabad (kmtingcut, which Avill in 
future belong to tho Madras .Array-Corps, from draviing, as they now do, a 
largo propoJtiou of their recruits from Northern India. The restriction, so far 


Kb, 

• Stuff allowance to ponBioned Native office!* 25 

To the 5 pensioned uon-coraixiiKsioned oflicers and sepoy-s 25 

Allowanco for maintaiuiug and kcepio*^ clean tho dop5t buildluga ... 10 

60 

t The total number of regiments of cava^y and infantry proposed for the four anny-oorps is 328, exolasive 
of local corps; for the Guides and Goorkha regiments, depdtn will not be needed i thus 122 regiments are loft. 
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M it-iaierferes with «eig;uaeiiial traditionfl and cm^^ms, mvaA l>e enforced 
gidduaU;^ ; but we feel conviaeed that, if the essential j^nei|)^le ol maintaining 
fotiar diatbrnt armies without eonmunity of natkmalitfes and sympatlues js to 
^ fareserved, tilie regiments of the several army-corps must bei kept to separate 
ana distinct recruiting grounds as hir as iwssible. Ihe Hyderabad Contingent, 
is the force in Southern India most largely recruited from Hindustan; and the 
roreign Department of the Government of India agrees, we find., in^our view 
that it would be desirable to recruit this force more exclusively from the 
Deccan and tlie adjacent districts. 

and^ctoSScom^' 238. Tho great majority-of regimental officoi’s 6f the Bengal and. Punjab 
i^T^ii*naiiM^** consider that “ class regiments ’* are preferable to “ mixed regi- 

ann&. ments ’’ or to “ class-company regiments.” They argue* that the men are 

more contented and happy serving with their own tribesmen j that under sudi 
a system there will always be strong rivalry, not to say antagonism, between 
regiments, wliicb, though useful to the State as between regiments, might be 
hurtful to discipline as between companies of the same n^giment. Other 
ofileprs, howevei*, point out that regfinents of the Bengal and Punjab Army- 
Coi’ps could not he all converted into class regiment, without a radical 
change throughout both armies, such as would dislocate the existing regimental 
organization and gravely unsettle the minds of tho men. Seeing how strong 
a majority of regimental oflicors in tlu* Bengal and Punjab Army-Corps are in 
favor of “ class regiments,” wc deem it right to fortify our 2 )osition, in not 
recommending a general systora of class regiments, by quoting the opinion of 
the Pimjab Committee of 1858 on the re-^wganization of the Native army. Tho 
Committee consisted of Sir John (afterwards Xiord) Lawrence, Sir Neville 
Cliamhciiain, and Sir Herbert Bdvi'ardes. These men W(jto the authors of the 
irregular syste-m, as developed in the Punjab Prontier Force and in the new 
regiments, that in 1867 went down fx'om the Punjab to quqll tht5 mutiny. They 
wrote with the events and dangers of tho great mutiny fresh before their eyes. 
At the time they wrote their repori, they Imd the advantage of the presence of 
Sir Henry Lumsdeu, who had organized and commanded “The Guides,” con¬ 
fessedly one of the finest irregular corps India has over seen. On the question 
of class regiments, the Punjab Committee (pages 184-185 of the appendix to 
the Bluo-book of 1859) say— 

ggtatoa of Punjab '‘This (wlicUier cswjh ctirps sliould be reeniited in a prescribed distiiet only, or whether it 
186a should he rocruifcud uver u wide arija.) is a very irajwrtwit question, hut after mature consider¬ 

ation, and with reference to tlie events of tho past year, we corno decidedly to the conclusion 
that regiments of Native infantry should bo provincial in their composition and ordinary 
pphero of service. As wo cannot do without a large Native araiy in India, our main object 
is lo make that army safe; and nest to tho grand oouiitcrpoisc of a suflleiont Knropetwi force, 
comes tho cotmtorpoise of Natives agninst Nutivos. At first sight it might bo thought that 
the Ix'st way to sociiro this would ho to mix up all tho available military races of India in 
each and every regiment, and to make them all genceal service corps. Hut excellent as this 
theory seems, it dues not hear the test of practice'. It is found that different races mixed 
together do not long jjrcserve their distinctiveness; .their corners and angles, and feeling, and 

* It iLa,v lu'well to r-ilp hero tlie^arginrfonts in ihvor of clas.8 roj:jimontR, aa put hy *tJio oonmiandiint o€ 
a POjjimciit wliieh coinpoiiiotl of elfwa troops. In answer to the question put by in© OommisBioQ—“Are 
you ill favor of ehiMs-couijjany rot^iiuentu, clasB rejjiuoeuts, or mixed vegimontsi' *’ he «ayK-*- 

“Certainly in favor of class regunenta. "Wo an» unfoi-tunately a class-troop regiment; and these are tho 
diEttivante.gos we find in jt— 

(a) unjust proTiKition ; a Tncaney falls due in one class ; the best man in t/iai cla/tx is promoted, while 
ohim* mid better Hoblioi*s of othor^classes are passed over, and become subordinate to a xoAn 
they tthould command: 

[h) claBhing of intemts of troops of different classes : 

(c) backbiting and unfiiendiiucss of oocasional individuals. 

7boso are regimental grievances only; but the State diffienltieH become State dangora— * 

(a) Few corps can bo employed on service against any enemy or rebel without havi{ig in their ranks soxna 
clanenten of the meu they urc engaged against. 

{b) The oompulaory frniernity of a regiment composed of hitherto antngjmistic oleraents practioally 
binds the great majority of the wliolo Native army into one organized muss, and cambiiiations 
not only become powhible, bnt eiifty. The clnss regiments are niitarully happier homes to the nion ; 
and it is, or should he," the chii'f endeavour of all commanding officers to muko thoir men happy. 
The class corps are, and must bo, more popular. Vou promote yoor best men ; yon hear of no 
quarrels; you fear no fraterniAction with an enemy; you know your men have no fell«w-feelinff 
with other corps, except of their own class, and, in consequence of the general well-being <3 
the corps, a moat valuable de carps U fostoxedi. which a dASA^troop regimeut cannot 

poasikly have,** i 
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|)KBjudi<!^ get 3T^bbcd off, till at lafit tlioy asedmiliit^; <rf t!Mr aiBW^^on to ifk 

COjifiideraWo extent ie lost. To preserve that dkHnetivm^ee whjca is so ToIJi^b^ and 
while it lasts, makes t!io Muhammadan of one country d^jspise, foor, oar dislike the 
of tnother, coips should in future be provincial, and adhere to the geagrra^tol limits within 
which differences and rivalries are strongly marked. Let all Hifidh or Mtihamijaadatt, 
of one province he enlisted in one regiment, and no others, and having thus created distinotWe 
regiments, let us keep them so against the hour of need, hy confining the circle of the owji- 
• nary flOrv^e to the limits of their own proviiuie, and only^ marching them on emergency into 
other parts of the Empire, with whicB they will then be found to have little sympathy. By 
the system thus indicated, two great evils are avoided: firstly, that community of feeling 
throughout the Native army, and that inischicvous political activity and intrigue which 
results from association with other races and tmvel in other Indian provinces j and, secondly, 
that thorough diseoutent and alienation fi’om the service which has undoubtedly sprung up 
since extended conquest has carried pur Hindustani soldiers so far from their homos in India 
(Proper. There can be no question that a conteutccl servant is better than a discontented one. 
Unfortunately we have tried too much hitherto to pumhase the eontcuitmait of our Native 
armies by increased pay, batla, &;c.; this has not answered its purpose, and has produced many 
eviljf. It has enrichcu the sojjoys, but not satisfied them^ Nothing can i*eco«eilo Natives to 
long absence from their homes, where they leave their wives and lands. The sepoys felt they 
were being coaxed into foreign service, and got both angry and insolent with a sense of power. 
We believe that ^yhat is called ^general werviee^ has been prominent among tho causes which 
undermined our once faithful Native army. If, then, in future wc keep ppr regiments 
moving ordinarily in a cii’cle about their homes, we shall add greatly to their real happiness, 
and consequently tlnur loyalty, and be able to get rid of all mischievous increases of pay, 
Pewer men will also suffitic, for the furloughs will bo shoiler, and, in fact, wc believe that the 
service will thus bo rendered more safe, more economical, and more pojiular.’^' 

Tlie abstract in tlio same Blue-wok of 1859 goes on to say — 

^^Tlie Punjab Coimnit.loo are of opinion that some corps should be homogenebus, but 
that most corps should be njived of the races prevailing in the respective proviuces ; and 
they refer to the condition of the Punjab force, in which there arc already three homogeneous 
corps, viz.yOiu^ regiment of (»oorklias and two corps of Muzbi j)ioneers; this is exctusivc of 
the NuHseerc(5 Gomkhii battalion, which docs not belong to the Punjab force. The Conunittee 
atate that if more regiments of Goorkhas Cfmld be obtained they would bfi glad, but that it 
apjjears irnprueticablc, and that more Muiibi corps are not re<iuired. Hence they do not 
recommend any more homogeneous regiments for the'Punjab, but that all the other provincial 
corps should be mixed, sonic being fn the proportion observed in the new Punjab corps, viz. 

Muhammadan com 2 >anies «»* ... ... 4 

8ikh „ ... ««,4 

Kill Rajput „ ... S 

10 

Others having a predominant element thus-— 

Sikh companies ... ... ... 5 

Muhammadan companies ... ... ... 3 * 

Hill Rajputs ... ... 1 

Hindustanis ... ... ... 1 

10 


6 

3 

1 

1 

10 




''Again, in one corps tho whole of the Muhammadans might bePathans of the trans- 
Indus, though this should be quite exceptional. In another regiment they might be all 
Punjabi Muhammadans from the cis-Indus, and so on. The views of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maepherson coincide with thoao of the Punjab Comnffttee ” 

239. The histoiy of the Bengal anny during the past twenty-one years proposal, of cam- 
has, on tlie whole, supjportcd tho conclusions of the Punjab Oomnaittee of 1868. 

We recommend tlmt m the Punjab and Bengal Army-Corps a certain limited 
nimbor of class regiments, Qoorkhas, Muzbis, Sikhs, and Hindustanis, be main¬ 
tained, but that the bulk of these two armies Sho^d consist more or less of class- 
company regiments, each of which should have its pxiimipal recruiting ground, 
mid its uxed depdt, in a sjiecified tract of country. Bach ordinary regiment of 
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the line would then mainly consist of class companies drawn from a particular 
pTovineo, thoui^li spcaial rcfpmcnts, like the Guides and others of the permanent 
frontier cor])s,'’would bo allowed to draw rfuiruits from several provinces. Sy 
this plan, the dis<jnctiojji between tlie Bengal and Punjab corps would be 
shai^jJy defined. Each regiment, excepting only the regiments of the Frontier 
Force, -would liave a totir of sendee at its fixed dep6t near its home. At the same 
time, a jiortion of each of those two army-corps might bo temporarily cantoned 
beyond its owm borders. 

210. The plan here recommended would take practical shape somewhat as 
follows:— 


Bengal Army. Corps .—We propose that the Native infantry of the Bengal 
army-corps should consist of— 


19 battalioiiB of the lino 
£ Ooorkha buitalious 
3 Assam ,, 



each of 91£ NatircB of all ranks. 


Xotal £4 


There are now existing— 

* £5 Hindustani regitaents 
£ Gi)t)rkha ,, 

3 Assam „ 

Total 80 



each of 71!! Natives of all ranks, 
each of 91 £ ,, ,, 


If the Bengal Army-Corps is to be maintained at the strength recommended 
hy the Commission, six of these Hindustani regiments will have to be reduced. 

Punjab Army-Corps .—^We recommend for the Punjab Army-Corps 27 
battalions of infantry in all, of the increastsd strength of 912 Nalhes of all 
ranks, 'fhero arc now— 

t 17 Punjab battalions of the line. 

10 batlulions of the Punjab Frontier Force. 

8 Goorkba battalions. 

1 battalion of Guides, 

Total 31 

If it bo decided that the strength recommended by the Commission will 
Bullice for the Punjab Army-Corps, then foui- regiments will have to l)e reduced. 
It would he for a committee of regimental ollicors to advise the Government 
which regiments could best he i-educed in each of the four armies. As regards 
the cavahy, there will he 0 regiments in the BengiU. and 13 in the Puijjah 
Army-Corps, .all of 4 squadrons, to he formvd out of the existing 26 regiments 
of Bengal and Punjiib (;avi\lry, including the Guides. 

Madras Army-Corps.~^d recommend for the Madrsis iAny-Corps 26 
regiments of Native iul'antry and 2 of Native cavalry of the increased strength, 
as compared with 40 infantry regiments .and 4 regiments of cavalry. If this 
arrangement be accepted, 15 infantry and 2 oavahy cadres will have to he 
reduced. 

Bombay Army-Corps.—'We propose 25 regiments of Native infantry and 
G regiments of cavalry for the Bombay Army-Corps, as against 30 of infantry 
and 7 of cavahy now existing. Under this arrangement, five cadres of infantry 
and one of cavalry would ho I'cduced. 

eroTrtaion for prcsumc that in the case of each army-corps tbo least efficient 

regiments would b(' reduced. The privates in the reduced regiments who may 
roKimonts. bo fit for scrvlco would bo absorbed into the strength of the remaining cadres. 

• Tli<j Ilindiifilani rejjirnontfi ard tlie Ist, 2jid, Hvd, 4th, 6th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9tb, 10th, 11 th, 13th IStb, IBth, 
17lh. 18th, 63ra, 34th, 36tli, 3Gth, 37th, 3blh, 39th, 4Ut}i, and 41«t, all of which aro mainly or oxoIuHivcly com- 
posed of HioduBtaiiis. 

t Tho seventeen Punjab battalionfi of tho line are tho 14th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 21 wt, 23nd, 23rd, 24th, 
25th. 2Gth, 27th, 28tb, 29th, 30th, 81st, 33ud, and 46th, all of which are mainly or exolusivoly composed of 
Punjabis or frontier men. 
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Thifi nhr> h3 done in the case of a few of the jion-commisaioned office^', 
di'umniers, or farriers, who mny wish to serve. But in the ease of the Native 
oflfcers, and of the majority of the non-eommissionnd ofTiccJ's, special terms of ])en- 
sion and retirement should ho granted. To s(md these menio other regiments 
would retard promotion, and prodiuje general discontent. Moreover, it would \ye 
, wstly to retain them on full pay. It would he bc'ttc'r that they should retire 
at once,mud as their retirement from active duty, after serving the State faith¬ 
fully for many years, would he compulsory, something more than the ordinn.ry ^ 
pensions should be given them. Wo propose therofonr that the jn'eseut superior 
rate of pensions he giveii, to all ranks, above that of jnivate, who have served 
in the army for 25 years and upwards, and that those who have sei-vc'd fmm 
35 to 2.5 years should njceive ordinaiy pmisions, and in addition, a grat uity of one 
month’s pay for, every two ytjars’ s('rvieo in the army. The result will he a 
considerable ine.i’easc to the pension list and an immediate outlay in gratuities ; 
but this will he far less than retaining the men on full pay. I’or inslaiiee in 
the Madras army, where reductiojis will b(5 largest, 2.5f5 Native oUieers and 
1,51-0 non-connnrssioned officers will have to T*(itire, causing an itumedialo outlay 
of some Its. 1,72,31<.5 in gratuities, besides additional pensions. The last two 
columns of the statement in the appendix show that in the Madras army the " ^ 

cost of these extra ])en8ions for one year, plus gratuities, will Ix' less than full 
pay for the same pewiod, whilst in the second and following years, the outlay 
will bo diminislied by the amount gratuities. 

21t2. Much stress may no doubt belaid upon the di.seontent which those 
discharged Native officers may carry into their homes and village's ; but to this reductions pro- 
we have to say that the diseouti'iit of these men is a trifling matter, compared 
with the discontent of tlwi millions, Avho would feel tito pressure or the 
iTrcr(\ased taxation M'hieh would be necessary, if no reduction in military 
ex]Mnidit.nre were made; and further, we believe that, if our proposals regarding 
t retireiiu.'iit arc carried out, there will b(v no su<*h di.seouteiit, and certainly no 
just ground for discontent. Sir C. 'I'rv'vclyau, in his evidence before' a Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee in 1S73, when explaining the mode in Avhicdi a Large 
reduction of the Madrn.s army was previously carried out, laid great stve'ss s.t Apii-niiii xxxiv. 
upon the readiness Avith whii'li the Madras soldier returned to his lunni' and to 
an agrieultiival lir(% aa'Iicu disc'hargeid Avilh a fair gratuity, and avo can have no 
reason to doubt tiiat the saimv ie-eling now exists, ('ven if it is not stronger 
than it Avas luifore. Any Avay aau aro c|uit(? satisfied that tlx' tax-payeisof 
India should not be called upon to maintain a larg(; uuinlx'r of eatlics of 
regiments beyond the rtupiii'cmojits of the State, simply becaiis*' a f<'W Imndred 
Native commissioned and noii-eommis.sioncd officers may feel slightly aggrieved 
at b('ing jiaid olT and retired. 

^ 243. We cannot help feeling that the Adduction Avhieh Avn luave the 

in the number of cadre.s, falls Avitli extreme severity uixm ilu^ Mhdras array. 
liut this ap])car.s to us to be unavoidable. We would gladly, if it bad bei'ii 
po.ssible to do so, have suggeslcvl such a diftribntion of tlu? forces as sliould 
liaA'c caused a rateable reduction over the AA'hdlo of the avinit's of India; 
but to have done this Avould have been U) act in comph't(v opposiiiou to 
the principles, whitsli wo haA'c thought it absolutely essential to follow in 
arranging for a systematie distribution of the army of TinlL-i. Wo had to 
provide for a pro])cr separation of the army into groat divisi.ais, Avitli smdi 
diversity of inh'i-est and natural sympathy, as slpmld place tlu'in in a jvositiou 
to act as a counterpoise one on the other. M'c found ourselves called upon to 
di.stribute the tiwops in such a manner that, Avliile all obligatory points and 
* garrisons were mainluint'd in strength, and Avbile the troo))S aa ere as far a.s 
possible^conccmti'ulc'd at conA'^cnient centres, a ccHuiu foi-ee should boavailabh' 
for service in the lield at any point; and we liad to consider lunv this could be 
done so as to provide for the maintenance of *the intenial peace of the country, 
and at tlie Siame time, toimsurethe greatest p()s.sible economy, consistent Avith a 
dun regard to these primary objects. ’W'^e bcliev'e that Ave have assigned to the 
Madras presidency pi'oper, a fmxi® very much in excess of Avhat can ever be 
necessary in a country with such a peaceable and unwai’like jiopulation as tluit 
of Madras; we have certainly assigned to it a foriic Avhieh, when compared 
Avith that given to the various provinces of Bengal, is on a very lilicral scale, * 
duo TOgaril being had to the area of population and nature of the frontier of 

21 ' 
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tlr' two provinces; and, in ilio inton'sU of the tax-payers of India, we do not 
feel that we should have the slij^htest jnslilication fur increasing the garrison 
t^eyojid the luinihcr we have proposed. •• 

211. ?<e\i, w^e havc Considered most att('n1ively Iioav far it would bo 

possible to inerease the scope of tlie exlra-i)vovin(nal area in wdiieli Madras 
troops might be <‘]n])Ioyed, We have given to Ibirma, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
and Jlelgauin, i*ort IMair, and Cuitaek, the fnliest garrisons whieh w^e consider 
• that we aiu-i justili(^d in assigning to tliem. "We at om(' time considered wbotlier 
it was possil)l(' to garj‘ison Cahuitta, and a portion of the presidency district 
of Jh'ngal with Madras troops, l)ut avc w\to pi‘<'cluded from aceejding tin’s idt^a 
))y sc'veval eoiisiderations. hirst., the very great expense of bringing np Madras 
r<‘giments with all tlun’r families and following to Jiengah and of frequently 
r(di<'viiig t luMiK Secondly, the fact that the troops in and anaind Calcutta are 
concmityated in strengtli, in ord<‘r that they may be employed in ease of n<'ccs- 
sity on ih('. eashu'ii IronluT <d‘ Bengal—employment which W'es tind is eonsi- 
deivd by tlu^ Madnis (jovi'rnment to be most distash'ful to the Ahulras sepoy, 
and iVir wdn(di be is in no ^^ay littc^d. Tliirdly, that si'rvicc beyond the limits 
oT tlie presideney ijs extnmiely unpopular with tli(' JMadras regiments; so much 
so, that, the gn at aiuoimt of sueb servu’e wliicli luis been throwni upon the 
]\]adras army has t<‘iided to make il dillicult to obtain recruits for the army. 
Sir i\evill<! Cliaiuberlain has observed :— 

**|>liysi(](iif of iln‘ N:itivo iinuy Ik fur from hoin^ vvh:?! it ought to ht'. Tlie (Iijlj»*ulty 
if «)litiiiTniig‘ siiitohh* rocriiits for tlu* iafaiilry hji*^ Im'OD IV>r(*il>l> brought aiy uot ii-i* by ;ilniost 
t‘\(-rv ooimiijjiHling* ollii or J b:ivi* (‘onn‘ inf<> < <»ntjK t wilb ; mid 1 latoly b-lt luyti'v'lf called upon 
In publitili a g*<‘Ti(‘ral order jiroliiliilhig; tiu* enlist inout, of yoiiths pliysioally unfit to discharge the 
dill icK of a soldi! r. Such arcus('](ss on ficl<l servioti; whilst, with ordinaiy r'antonincnt 
iliiti(‘s llicy in middle life become a burthen upon the pension csUihlishmont. One of ihc canses 
j.^sigiud for the diflicnlly in rocruiting* froui amongst tlie ruriil p(>j)iilalion is lh<^ loss of 
]iopiilarily of army sorvitv. ''rhis is said to )>ro!-ecd jiartly because of the greatly increased 
propoi’tion of for*‘ign and Ihuigal to home servieo, arul the h»iig piriods some rcgiimuits are 
lo pt out of tindr own prcsidiuicy. The Native army can only lie lve]»l elliei(‘nt by drawing 
to all rank's rni nnlailing sup[dy of the ]*ielv of village lads; and whaUver deters them from 
aerM'pting nillilary service to my mind, a subject worlliy of tlie serious consideration 
(•f (.iv»vernnii uL.^’ 


Their niiBultribl 
Jlty to toreigrucJi- 
uiateu. 


215. Mi'ch the is said liy other oQicevs. These are very srndons 

eonsithu’aiions, and Ihe only ground upon Avhicli w<^ should bad jusliluHl in 
reeonmn nding the ('inployment of Aladras tron|m in Jieugal, in Ibc fact* of the 
nq)eat('d declaralion of t!H‘ growiiig iinjKqnilarily of military service in coust^- 
(]m‘ru‘t‘ of tlie amount of Jhaigal, and oth(*r extitw]U‘ovincial duty, the men 
hai'<‘ now' to do, would be tJial these troops ar(‘ more? (dlieient or ](*ss costly than 
tb<‘ Bengal troops. Asow, as to th(i first, it is certain that for duty in the hills 
and forests of tlie north-(‘nst fvon1i(a* in Bengal, whicdi is the quai‘1<n* i)i which 
the troops of tlie pri'sidcncy distried are, most Jiktdy to be employed, tlie 
MadrUvS troops would be allogctber iiuhieient, and 'would probably succumb at 
oniH' to the climate. Th('> ])rol)ab,lc (dlcct of duty in Bengal on llio men of the 
Madias aiany is thus desciila^d by ITis Excellency tlu', Coinnuindiu'-in-Cliicf of 
Madras. ll.(' points out that for active service the Aladras sepoy is ready and 
willing to go anywhere. 

But it. in different, when nuTcly to garrison a plac(» out rd tlndr own prosidency, men are 
BC'nt fn un unknown and nrinote eoriKU’in liengal whero tlu» language, clinnite, and customs are 
flninge, niid wh<*re there is not the excitement of yerviee to oecupy their mind. They then 
brood over the dis(oinforts iirouiuh them, and arc unable to comprehend why they are thus 
c*x])iilri:iUd.'’ 


lie obscrviis:— 

Ab Home persons meafmre tlie cffieii ncy and ulilily of the Madras nrrrpy by aimparing 
il with that of Ih'iigid, I liero say most distinelly that, do what we may, the Madras sepoy 
eau never attain to the Bengal slandard^ whilst I believe it to be equal)/eerlain that tlie men 
of Noutbern India fall far short., as a raee, in jins-sesriug the enurage and military iij.stincts of the 
men of NorUii'rn India; but I do belicwc that now, as lirretofore, the Aladrasoo, propiudy 
Svh'oted and cominaiided, can he luiide into a very scrvdeeablc soldier.^' « 

2JC. Lord Nnidcr of Afngdala also in lS71, on the occasion of the Litshai 
w ar, strongly prot('st<ul against, a proposal to oinjdoy the troops of Madras in the 
^ eastern fronti(‘r of Bengal, it scrcuns plain, tluircforc, that there is no ground 
for bringing the Aladias sepoy up to ganison Bengal on tlic score of suiicrior 
cfiich'iicy. 
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Then as to cost, every Madras regiment employed in Bengal costs meir costiineea 
abf)ut one lakh of nipe{'.s a yt^ai’ more than a Bengal regiintmt; employed on tlieM&o?pTO^oM.‘” 
same duty. On this point Sir Neville Chamberlain says :— 

“ As rogni'ds the ni;ilter of cost of a Maclnis regiment when enn>loyc.tl out of its own presi¬ 
dency, then' seems to mu room for doubt whether the finaneiid result luis ever been fidly 
cstiraateil. (iovernmout. has to jiuy the fare of the wivi-s and children, as well as of the men, 

Vhen moviijJ by rail; if the regiment marches, the difference between actual cost and the old 
rates of cart hire.” 

2iS. Pnrther, they receive a liiglicr scale of compensation for rations, and 
all their clothing and ('qiiipment have to he brought from Afadras. All the 
t)hjoetiouK Avliieh are lu’gcd against the employment of Madras troops in Bcmgal, 
apjjly equally to their employment in the Ccaitral Provinces. The only exlra- 
pj'ovinciul duty \A'J^ich they do not seem to dislike is the garvisouiyg of Burma, 
and this is considered pure foreign service, and eanies Avith it all the extra pay 
and privileges of siieh service ; tiiey also seem to he contented at Secnndcrahad. 

'We have accordingly left the prestmt garrison of Burma untoiielied; aa'c ])rox)osc 
si ill to garrison Seeimdcrahad Avith Madras troops, and Ave have also proyjosol to 
garrison BcIgaAAin AA'itli Madras troops—an arrangement Avhieh setuns in oAt-ry 
A\ay suitable and cx))edieut, and to Avhieh Ave can see none of the ohjeetions 
Avhieh seem to present tlieinsfdvcs to Sir Jlieliard Temple. There apyx.'a'rs to us 
no sp(‘cjal reason Avhy Bclgaiim should he garrisoned by the Bombay army, AA bUe 
it does alTord a very suitable and eonveni(‘nt field for the cmyiloymeut of Madras 
regiuK'nts. Ju the ease of local distOTha’nec's, the Civil CoA'crnment of Bombay 
Avill lind (he olIlciM’s of the JMadras Army-Corps just as ready to co-operate Avith 
tliem, as t hose of Bombay ; and Ave have, for reasons exjilained elscwlK’rc, come 
te th(^ eoiiclusiori that il. is not only not iieecssary that tlie troojis sewing in a 
jiarlieiilar jirovinee should b(! under the military eoul rol of the Civil (jloA'crumont 
of tliat province, hut that such an arrangement is absolutely impossilde. TIio 
Belgaum district is one of the traels of country Avhieli can, Avith the gvt^atest 
* e(jiivenieiu-<>, he garrisoned by Madras troojis, and av<! think that, having regard 
to the luviAy reductions Avhieh art* necessary in tlie slrt'ngtli of that army, it is 
only fair to giAa^ tliis duty to it rather than to the Bombay army, Avhioh has been 
vtny slightly rodueetl. , Wo art' also of tipiiiion that the rt'gimeuts of tlie llyder- 
ahad Coniiiigi'ut should lie mainly recruiitsl rroiu the IMatlras districts, anti the 
tlistricls vmind irydcrahad, and not frf>iu Ilintluslan. The Contiiigcut should, avo 
tliiiik, be, tilliecretl from'*lhe Alatlras Army-Corps. 

210. Tt seems clear, from a consideration of lliese cireumstanoes, that, SO No i:eal publio 
far from any ebim being jint ftn’Avnnl by the jieojile tif .Madras for a 1; irgor an e^^- 

sjihere tif military eniiiloynient, the dematul alrtvidy matlenpon the civil popiila- 
titm for the purpose of rtscniiling the army is ftmud tt) be toti great a str:un upon 
Iht* prf)A iiiec, sintje it is ullegt'tl on the heat autliovity Miat it is non' impossible 
to lidd sullieii'nt good men tt) vcei-nitiJve army, ami mainly hecaiuse, they are now 
ealloil upon too frequently to servo heyontl the old limits of the Madms presi- 
•tleuey. Neitlier do tint Madras regwneiils ])ut t‘o]|\\ artl any claim to an oxteiisiou 
of the territories which tliey art' to garrison ; on tlfr; contrary, they seem to 
demand a curtailment of exist ing limits. At the same time, it i’s not the interest 
of tlie (lovernme.nt to persuade them by the t)fVcr of spetnal imlueeiut'uts to ex¬ 
tend their ambition ; for they art) neither as eflie.ient, Jior as cheap, as the mili- 
laiy material to he got iu the et)unt.ries, in Avliieli it has been urgvd tlnit tliey 
might he employed. There only remains one reason for inainiuining a larger 
force than that avc have suggested for oinployment, and it is tlie re.asou Avhieh 
has been so often urged, and so ofh'n allowed AV'cight, to the great detriment of 
tlai couutiy and (lie army alike, and that is, the interests of the onicers who 
would 1)(* alleetA'd by the reduction. No doubt, the ivduetion in the number of 
otlieers iuA'oh'cd iu the decrease of the numlx^r of Native regiments of -Madras 
by two ix'girneuts of cavalry and iifteen of infantry is vewy great, and it is a suh- 
j<i('t Avhieh deserAX's the most careful and serious attention. We avouH not 
recommend any nniasure Avhicli ignored tiie sulastaiitial rights of any olllecir, 
hut Ave eaiinol coiiseiciitiously reeojiimend that Madras should eoulimio to ho 
greatly over-garrisoned, and the pi'ojile taxed simply for the eoiivenience of a 
fcAv oiliee.i's. W(' believe, however, that ,tlie interests of these otlieers c.an he 
carefully guarded, without recourse to any measure so unjustiliahlc as tliat, and 
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»o iMTO, funWr on, ma-Io spodflo proposal* for a spocW aohomo of retirenient. 
for all oflloprs in excess of actual roquivements. 

OfiO Tlicrc is anotlier consideration wliieli has led ns to believe tlia^ no 
Unions so fivoraldc for making a change, and for introducing a s«be»ne lo^ 
rctJuaijig the niimher of Held oiUcers, in the Madras army as 
onnmoraiion of tfw list of the ofUcci^s of the Mndms avwy WJll showjl stflto OP 
tldrif^Sf which must have immediately forced upon tho Gorernmeut^of Ijadia 
the adoption of some decisive special measures for a re-adjiistmcnt of the 
ranks of tho oflicjers of the Madras army, wholly irres])ectivo of any proposals 
wliicli we have made. It will hn seen that there arc no loss than 1(59 field 
officers employted on the regimcmtal establislunont of the Madras army, while 
th(?re are only 118 captains and sul)altcrns. The consequence is, that in every 
regiuKuit in the Madras army, field offie^a’s are porfonaiiig thciiuties of captains, 
and ov-im of siibalteriis. It is certain that there is no measure so o[)posed to 
qeonoiny, as the retention of •olTicers in the higher ranks, to perform the work 
which might he better performed by officers of inferior rank. take the 20th 
Itcgiment as an instance, we find two l)revet-colouels, oiio licntonant-colonol, 
tluve majors, and one snh-lieuLouant; in tho 41st, tAvo brevci-colonels, one 
lunitiMiaut-coloTicl, three majors, two lieutenants; in thi' 38tb, five field oificers 
and no subaltern; in tho SfirJ Is^ativo Infantry, five field oflieers, one captain, 
and no subaltern; in the 32nd, five field ofiieers, one captain, ajid two sub¬ 
lieutenants; ill the 28th, six field ofiieers; in the 20111 , five field officers; iu 
the 25l.li, five field officers, of whom tsvo ai'o hrovot-cioloinds. In fact, there is 
hardly a regiment iu the Avholc Aladras army wliifdi has not four oi* five fiedd 
officers, cither on the cadre of tho regiment, or attacluul, while some hav(' more. 
It seems to us, that it is impossible to expect any army to be effitni'iit, in which 
there is such entire disorganization of rank as now exists in the Madras army : 
it must be demoralizing to the officers and men. It is out of the question to 
suppose that old fi<dd officers will efficnenily and zealously fierform the duties of 
wnug officers, adjutants, and (juarter-masters; and if it ho the case that tho 
Madras regiments arc hxss efficient than tliey used to be, it is not necessary to 
look further than to this state of things for a reason, In a hdter, dated 3rd 
April 1876, Sir TVederick Haines, then Commander-iu-Cliief of Madras, wrote :— 

The present great and cvcr-incn»ising jiroporiicin <4 senior to junior firitisli offn^ora 
is most injurious, Colonuls and licutenani-i*olorielH hold iho wings. Thre<' or four nuijors 
have (►flieiiiting wings^ and, with two or throe exi'eptioiis, old enplaiiifl are subalterns. There 
artiuoyoung oifieers coming on as candidates to fill the niiinbers, u|)\viirds of thirty rif permanent 
and oflici.'iting ^appointments, now vacant. Tho well-being of an :inny depiaids mneJi upon 
an assured source of supply of young oflieers. 'I'he army of jVladras (Incs not f)ossess tin’s j 
and it is a vital question liow’ to provitle it.’ Tho age of llie seeond-^-in-eoinrnand and wing 
otfieors is also becoming a serious matter, and cannot fail to be detrimental to elHeicncy.^^ 


Retirement of 
surplus field 
officers must be 
dealt with inde¬ 
pendently of any 
proposals now 
made. 
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; 251. Wc maintain. Ihcrefoi'O that, imlcpcmh'utly of any reductions whndi 
oiir proposed distrilmtiou of the army may involve, iho time has come, wlien it 
is the imperative duty of the Government to deal d(?cLsivcly with tlio question 
of retiring tho surplus held uincers of the Madras army, and of providing its' 
comphunont of young olBiVu's. It ibis fact he recognized, tlien the question of 
adding a few more to the number of field oHuxts to ho retired cannot he a 
very important one ; and it is dilTicult to helievi^ tliat many of the field officers 
candi^sire to remain on, inthcimmiigruous and humiliating position, which it is 
now* their fate to oecujiy. “We tiud, however, that from the calculations we 
have made, the nuniher of surjilus field oflieers wlio will have to be retired, 
on account of tho changes atc have proposed in regim<iutal organization and 
distribution, will not ho very excessive, proviiU'd that for a few years to come, 
two majors are attaidiod, as a temjiorary arrangement to each regiment, instead 
of one. Wc liavc proposed measures witli a view of inducing the suiqilus field 
officers to retire, which we believe will Iwi aceeptahlo to them, Avhilc they will 
odd enormously to the elficimicy of the army, and will e-anso a great annual 
saving of money from the employment of suhalkums, instead of field olDeers. 


oTSilu^^omfEs ninst in justice to oui*8elves lay stress upon the fact that the 

rpffiiction of the Madras army to the real requirements of the province, has not 
nmr- . been raised by us for the first time. ^ As far hack as 1868, the Madms Govern¬ 

ment pointed out that their army was in excess of all requirements, and proposed 
Ihrge reductions. Lord Napier and Ettriek said, with reference to the insutficiimuy 
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of the revehtie of India to meet the ooiiBt8ti% increasing cliarges from the5|«gg^*»*» M»* 
pnbKe sertice— 

If this bo tmo, it behoves us, surely^ to enanire most aorioasly whether a v^orohs weU- 
con^dered effort has been made to reduce expenditnre in the Madras ijreitidettcy. It is my 
opinion that the cost of the army far transcends the wants of the country.” 

mis Excellency was supported in this view by the members of his coiiuol, 

•and, on n full consideration of all the cireimstaaces or the case, the Govemment 

of India,* in 1869, strongly ur^d upon the Home Government the reduction of 

the Madras army by two regiments of cavalry and eight of infantry. " liie 

Madras Native army is admittedly,” it was observed, “largely in excess of any 

requirements of the presidency. To bring them to other presidencies, as we have 

already shown, is most inconvenient.” And, in sending home their reoommenda- ^v ynmwit of 

tions for the reduction, the Government of India said— 

“ With very ample information before its, we arc convinced that, as far as the interests of 
India are concerned, every proposal we make can be carried out without danger to effiejeney, or 
the diminution of necessary military strength.” . 

253. The Home Government, however, declined to make any reduction of 
the army of Madras, which was acknowledged to he in excess of the require¬ 
ments of the pi*csidency, unless corresi>onding reductions were made in the other 
armies; and as the exigencies of the service made it impossible at that time to 
reduce the Bengal army, tlie roduetioiis fell through. The Secretary of State's 
objections to tlie reduction, were largely based upon the injury it would inflict 
upon tbo iiitori'sts of the European Hificers, and, alluding to the change made in 
the position of European oflicors after the mutiny, he ob.sorved: — 

“Time has not yet sufficed to allay the distracting effects of these various changes and 
reductions. The service seems to me to need that encouragement for the future, which can 
•only lic found in a relief from a depressing a])prehenaion of eontinuwl uiiatability, and sudden 
chang<>. While ]irepnTcd to I’cccive at all times with unmixed siitisfuction the assurane.o*that the 
Native army of India can, in the opinion of the local authorities, be still further reduced iu ’ 
number without, danger to the peace of the country, I «'nt.ertain a strong conviction of the 
iin)X)li<'y of carrying out further measurcH of this nature otherwise than by a proportionate 
H-duetion in the Native army of each jiresiileucy. In considering the geneinl question of the 
amount of Natiie forces required for India, 1 am of opinion that your (lovermiieut should look 
at it as a whole, without refereiico to the wauls of this or that presidency as if they were 
sepamte and iiulependciit States.” 

The Vici.'roy, Ijord Mayo, in a minute* written on the rcccijit of the Sccre- 

• Daud Odolwr 3 870. ' taiy of Shite’s dispatch, observed— 

“The statement that the Madras army is larger than is neccssaiy for the wanl.s of thi; s..p Aptwiniij xxxv. 
pi’csideney is not. a matter’of argument; it is a matter of fact which has hccii :i.>‘serted not 
only hy the (lovernment of India, hut by the leading members of the Governmeut of the 
pi'Chideney. If largo reductions in the Native army are imposed on us as necessary and desir- 
ahlc, we arc bound to consider what bramdi of the service ean ho weakened with the least 
possible risk.” 

* 25d). In a despatch, dated -^Srt^ Juno 1871, the possibility of a large rcduc- oovertimant of 
tion of the Madras Native army was again pres.sod upon the Secretary of State. 

• It Mas stahid— . ^ 

We believe Unit a very bir^o ro‘lu<.‘t.lon In tlie number of rc^^inionts whicli form the 
Madras amny is inevitable. On this very gTound our oolloasii^nc, Mr. dissontod from tlie ^ 
second plan above, in bo fur as it did not reduce the JNfadras army snfHeiently. IL will be 
impossible to continue for any h*n<jthoned period to tax the peojde of India for the support of a 
force which has been declared by Ihe hij>‘liest authorities in tbe presid<'H(*v b) be fur btyoiid ilie 
waats of this province, and Avhieh, fmin iLs c\])en«e, and from the luduif' of “the rac(‘s hviri 
which it is rwniited, is known to ibis Government to be unsuitable as a reserve for the main 
army of India. 

We say nothinjv on the question as to the formation of a reserve for our Native army; but 
iP tlie projiriety of such a reserve W'ere to be used us an argument aj^uinst our view, thiui 
wo would urg'e our4)olief, that the materials for that reserve are not lobe joiindinnotig the races 
which form tho elements of the army of the Soutlieni presidency 

255. Wo have gone at some length into this subject to show—1st, that su^^^ryof con. 
the excess strength of the Madras army has throAvn upon the countiy a burtlu'iri 
against which tho Government of India lias repeatedly pi'otcstod in tlu3 sirongi^st 
language, and tliat it is not a question now raised for tho first time ; 2n(lly, that 
t he stat (5 of things in the Madras staff corps is suoli that, whether our scheme 
for reduction is accepted or not, Government will bo compelled to adopt mea- 

23 
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■ for droreasiiigr the Biiailwr of i}eld oMcers, and faP Teoaostructing 

tl e Madras anuy in such a way, that the higher ranks of officers shall bear a 
propef proporfinn to tlie lower; and that thus our proposals will pot materially 
affect that qn(!stiq,n; Srdly, that it is impossible to employ moire Madras troops 
than we have proposed, without great disadvantage to that army, and to the 
Govenuuent.. , 

entirely believe with Sir Neville Chamberlain that, if Madras' 
uwpS****”®* toldiers are properly selected and commanded, they can be made itito scryiceable 
troops, but to bring this about, the demand on tlic civil population for recruits 
must be limited, so as to give some power of selection to recruiting officers; 

' the area of duty must be limited so as to make tlie service less unpopdlar than 

it now is, and the men must be better equipped and dressed, and thus be more 
assimilated to the soldiers of the other Native armies. The present uniform 
is inconvenieilt to the men, and certainly it does not enable them to show to 
advantage. The officisrs, (jommissioned and non-commissioned, European and 
Native, must bo younger and'better regulated as to standing and rank, and the 
diffcfent battalions must not be left too long at isolated single regiment stations. 

luSnSaSSeSSf there arc no reserves whatever for the Native army in 

{beamy«o&6r«j]y. any part of India. Wlum a regiment is augmented for field service, it has 
sometimes been tlie custom that battalions, not ordered on service, should ‘con¬ 
tribute volunteers to biing the field regiments up to war strength. In this way 
during the Abyssinian campaign, for the Malta expedition, and for the n^cent 
Afghan war, regiments ordered on service received drafts of disciplined eflieieiit 
soldiers, but the regiments remaining behind were proportionately weakened, 
and were loss (^flieioiit as a reserve for rtltimato employinciit iu tlu; campaign. 
Tor the Malta expedition, a Eougal cavalry corps received a sqiiadren from 
anotliey regiment. Ordinarily however, and notably in the year ISTb, a Bengal* 
, regiment, when augmentation is ordered, at once sends out K'eruiting parties ; 
but the recruits so collected are unable to take their place in the ranks for sqme 
months after enlistment. Cases are, however, on record in which a reserve has 
been improvised to meet tlie exigencies of the moment; for iuslanec, in 1878, 
tlu5 “ Guides ” regiment called iu a niimhcr of ponsionei's to the colors; and 
the ])en.sioners assisted to hold the frontier post of Hoti Murdan. 

Qiieutioa ofro. 258. Tlic Want of some system of reserves for India has often bcini felt, 

•arvea stxbjc'jt lias bcon Inought forward from time to time. The success 

of the German system has shown tliat the existence of army res(*rvcs gives an 
imuu'tiso, and at the same time an economical, increase to the military power of 
a nation. Lord Naiiier of Magdala recommended* the formation of reserves for 
stf Api>.ii,iii xx.KVI. tlio Indian army when he was Commander-in-Chicf. Ilis Excellency Sir Eredciick 
Ilaiucs coucurredt’ in liOrd Napier’s opinion as to the necessity for forming a 
reserve. The .Bombay Government also accejited the views of Ilis Excellency 
Sir Charles Staveley, then Commander-in-Clucf of Bombay, that the State onglit 
to retain a lien on the service's of pensioned' soldiers. Nearly all tJio regimental 
officers of the Bengal anti Punhih armies, especially those who were engaged . 
in the Afglian .campaign of 1878, are convinced that some system of reserve 
V is needoil, by means of which regiments orderc^d into the field, can obtain at 
once a supply of disciplined soldiers to fill vacancies caused by casualties, 
and in take tlie jilaces of invalids, or others, sent to tlie dtqiot. As has been 
stat(.-tl above,.the officers of the Madras and Bombay Army-Corps liold that drafts 
from linked, or other, hattalions can best supply tliis need. Officers of the two 
Northern Army-Corps, on tlio other hand, say that some system of regimontol 
resi'i ves ought to be cstablisbed, under which disciplined and effective reservists 
could be rc-callcd to the colors at a W'ook’s notice. They, report., moreover, 
that suoh a syet<.m of jvserves, if combined with localized reqj'uiting grounds 
and lixi'd regimental dep6ts, would he most popular with the best lighting 
races, of which the Northern armies are composed, 
prf itic,, ! .wpect ^ .,.. 2.')9. There can be little doubt tliat the mainte^nco of army reserves 

‘.'ux India, would greatly increase the offensive and defensive power of the Indian 
army. At the same time, it must he remembered that our Native army is a 

* Scfj lettor No. 2S37, daioil ICth November 1874, from Gencnil Lutii^den, the theu Adjutant-CitiiuH'ah 
t Miulnis AdjnUnt-Getiemrt* letter of 37Lh July 187U. 
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foT 0 e,^ Gor«aunerifc Eten if it were desimbh it 

would not-be poteili^e to impose compulsory service in the avtoy of reseiye on 
uny large secMon of the population. And it would be politically inadvisalilo 
to*ndopt for Itdia fbe short^service system of Europe, whereby the largest 
possible number of men are passed through the army, returimd into the general 
population, and are kept by periodical training in a state of military efficiency. 

« There can be no advantage, and there might be much risk,* in scattoriug 
huudr^ of tbousandf^of trained reservists oyer this several provinces of Indm* 

The services of such large numbers would never be needed, and the cost of their 
inaintcnanee. would be yery great. Under the present systofn, however, a 
considerable uumlicr of trained apldicrs already pass from oiu* army annually 
into the general population. According to the returns for live years, 7,778 
Native soldiers leave the army annually, of whom 4,612 retire On pension. 

Thus, in ten years’ time, neai4y 80,000 trained Native soldiers return to their 
homes. Any plan which retained a proportion of these 80,000 men in army 
inserves, and bound them to the- British Government by sufficient money pay> 
ments, would meet the requirements of our military system, without increasing 
the number of trained soldiers annually absorbed in the general popnlatiom 

260. Wo attach great importance to the opinions of so many distinguished arnmn <a two 
soldiers, and of so many experienced regimental ofiMiers', in favor of a reserve 

system. At the same time we recognize a distinct political danger in any inde- 
ftnitc increase of the number of tiuined soldiers pa.sscd annually into the popu¬ 
lation of India. Wo consider, howfvCr, that the provisbn of efficient reserves 
can well be cjomhined with some revision of the pension rules. We propose that 
a .strictly llmit(;d n?serve of 200 men to every infantry regiment be eventually 
maintained. The reserve would consist of privates,—inhabitants either of British 
territory, or of States within the frontier of British India, wdio, after 12* years’ 

.serviee with the colors with good" (duu’aoter, might ehooso to pass into the re¬ 
serve. They "would receive n r^erve i>a-y of Bs. 4 a month, payable half-yearly; 
thi^y would belong to the fliwt reserve till'tliey reached 21 years’ service ; during 
their service in the first reserve they would he liable to embodiment for two 
months in every two years, and to.service with the colors whenever summoned; 
they would receive, daring the period of their craliodimcnt, in addition to 
reserve pay, the fulf pay and good conduct pay, which they might have been 
lirawing when they joined the reserve. At 21 years’ service they would pass to 
the pemiou list, or second reserve, where they wwld continue to I’cceive a 
pension of Es. 4 a month, and would be liable for service on garrison duty 
only when summoned. After 32 yeaiw* service they should bo liable for no 
further service, but wmild enjoy their pension of Its. 4 a month for the 
remainibr of their lives. It would rarely be necessary to exercise or embody 
the second reserve; but they could, iu time of necessity, usefully take garrison 
duty in cantomnents or fortresses. The first reserve would be einliodied at 
the regimental depdts; and tlieir.two montiis’ exercise would include rifle 
piuctice. A British oflicer, with sufficient strength of Native officers and 
* non-commissioned officers, and a medical sujiordinate, would be deputeil to 
the dep6t from the regiment once in two yeai*s, to exercise the reserves.' The 
second reserve, when called out, would be amed from the ncai'est dep6t or 
ai’senal. As the first reserves of different regiments .would be called up for 
embodiment in alternate years at the time of year least inconvemiont for agri- 
cultnral operations, arms, uniform, and accoutrements, for 200 men, would 
suffice for the reserves of two regiments; and therefore one-half only of the 
reserve equipments need be kept at the depdts, in custody of the Native 
regiment cantoned at tlie depdt head-quai’tci's, the remainder biung kept at tlie 
hrarest arsenal, lleservists on embodiment for exorcise would be sheltiirod in 
standing camps, wherever the depdt buildings and hutsiiid npt furnish anflicieiit 
.accommodation. 

261. Wo do not propose to constitute any first reserves of cjivalry, because cavalry resarve* 
we consider that the country cannot afford to maintain a large reserve of horses. 

Native cavalry reservists who had no exercise with thoit: horses would soon be¬ 
come inefficient. We think, however, that the change in the pension rules, and 

* TwdveyoHTA iH uatno^l iifl the period hoforii whieh a .soldier should not bo pas-sod into the roflerve. But 
the ConiinUdion Cool that this torrn should be open to vo-consiilerutiou at H}H)uisd iinieSf and for spoctdl voasons. 
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the liability to garrison service in th© second rosme, should lor tlve future apply 
to cav^ry, as well as to infantry. - . 

^2. We recommend that the reserve system 1)6 applied to the sappers 
anfl miners, but we are of opinion that sapper reservists should, tvhen called up, 
he formed into reserve companies, which would be able to take the place, in 
garrison, of tljose prococdwl on active service. Every effort should be made to 
employ reserve sapjiers in suitable positions in arsenals, and railway workshops. 

203. The present pension rules give to sepoys (pfivates) of the- Native 
army— 

(ff) an invalid pension of Its. 4 a month, or about half pay after fifteen 
years’ stirvicc; 

(b) a full pension of Bs. 7 a month after thirty-two yeai’s’ service. 

In the Bcfngal and Punjab armies very few soldiers, less than one hundred 
a year,«st'na on for the full pension. About 4,000 soldiers in the four armies 
retire on invalid pensions every year. It is reported by many officers that 
soldk^rs, who fail to earn promotion to the ncn-commissioned ranks, habitually 
malinger and qualify for invalid pension when they reach fifteen years’ service; 
whereas it is generally considei’C'd, th&t a Native soldier is fit for aotiv(^ duty until 
he is forty to forty-five years of age, that is, until he has coinjvletcd twenty to 
twenty-five years’ service. Tluire. are wide differences in the tenacity wn'th wiiich 
soldiers of the four armies cling to the servie-c. For instance, in the Bengal 
and Punjab armies, at the pnisent time, only 11 per cent, of tlie inon arc over 
15 years’ service; whereas in the Bomlwiy army, 23 per cent, and in the Madras 
anny, 37 per cent, arc over 15 ycara’ service. So again in the Bengal army, 
only 21 men per mille retire on full pension annually, wheiH^as in tlie Bombay 
anny 41 per mille, and in the Madras array 07 per mille, retire evcey year on 
pension. Large numbers of scjioys in the Bengal and Punjab armies lake 
their discliarge before they Imvc served‘five years; some of these men, however, 
re-enlist. 

2(51. The pension niles of the Native army would necessarily remain ns 
they new arc for soldioj-s alniady in the sc*rvice. But for soldiers (’ulisted on the 
now system, there would lie no invalid pensions, <(xccpt fo^ wounds and sickness 
on field service', or for sickness contracted on foreign service, livery jtrivate 
would be entitled, subject to his serving in tlie second reserve until he attained 
82 years’ service, to retire on a ].W!nsion of lls. 5 a month after 21 years’ servi(!e, 
unless he had previously joined the resc'rvc. The fiJl pension of Bs. 7 for 
j)rivates of 32 years’ service wdth the colors, would be maintained. The present 
rates of offi<!ers’ and non-commissioned offi<;ers’ invalid pensions, would 1x3 main¬ 
tained for men now in the service. But for future recruits no peusion, either for 
officera or men, would ho allow'ed, save for wounds and sickness coutractod on 
field or foreign service, until after 21 years’ service with the colors, W'hen ,tlie 
present invalid pension would he claimable-without a medical certificate of un¬ 
fitness, but subject to servici^ in the second reserve. The full pension after 32 
yrars’ service would stand ns ad, present. Men who retired without earning 
pension, and without joining tlnr reserve, would receive gratuities as at present. 
We do not recommend the abolition of the present invalid pension after 16 yeara* 
service without full consideration. We find that His Excellency Lord Napier 
of Magdala reoomnumded (in 3fS74) that invalid pensions should, cease, that no 
pensions shodid lie given to Native soldiers who had done less than 20 yegrs* 
service, and Dial to a man wlio broke down in tbe semeo from ordinary causes, 
before reaching 20 years’ sorviei', gratuities up to a maximum of one year’s pay 
should be giV('n. We are conviiu'ed by the testimony of many regimental andi 
staff ofiicei-s, that the Invalid i)oiJ3ion is an abuse under the present system; 
and we consider that a pension after 21 years’ duly with the edlors, eonibiuod 
with a sysh'm of resei-A i-s and reserve pay, will be more satisfactory to the sol¬ 
diery, and more beuelhiial to the country. 

205. We do not propose that any officers or non-commissioned officers 
should be passed into the first reserve, because we consider that officers for the 
K'serve ciin best bo su])plied by temporary promotions from the jighting ranks. 
It is not desirable that llie company leadi’rs or non-commissioned officers of 
the reserves, should be men of very mature age, or whoso knotvlodge, drill, and 
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company tactics were obsolete* In a separate section of ibis report wo liavo 
shown how a reserve of British officers for field service would be supplied. 

^206. In aindying this system of reserves to the Native army, some regi- fStoPwaww*. 
merits will be found, such for instance as the Qoorkhas, in which toe formation 
of a “first reserve” will be almost impossible. But, apart*from any such 
special extsoptions, wo recommend that the reserve system be made applicable 
4o all infantry regiments of the four aimy-corjw. We advise that the abolition 
of invalirt pensions after 16 yeais’ servioo, and the obligation on all pensioners 
for duty in the second reserve up to 32 years’ service, shorddlre CMTied out at 
once, BO far as future enlistments arc concerned. Wc recommend also that 
men now with the colors should he permitted to elect, if they so desire, for 
the now ))ension rules, that is, for tlie pension of Rs. 5, after 21 yoaw’ service, 
with liability to duty in the second reserve, instead of invalid pension of Us. 1 
after 15 years’ service. In oMer that a part of the reseivo str«*i>gth should ho 
established as soop as possible, we recojiuneml that commanding offiyeiN of 
ivgimcnlb to which the reserve system is applied, bo allowcil to arrange at 
once for rfvising half tlieir reserves 100 men per infantry regiment) by 
passing into tlio reserve, men now in the ranks of 12 to 18 years’ servio^, or 
by invithig m<‘u ulio have already retired to join the rescive. Hereafter, 
a* fixed iwoporlion of men would be passed, at their option, into the reserve 
annually. J''or every hundred reservists rccjuircd for a regiment, 14 lucn, who 
had s(‘r\ed on tlie average 13 years M'itli the colors, would ho passed into 
the reserve. This numlx'r vv'oiild ^uw for a due propoiiiou of casualties in 
the V(‘ser\e. ITitdi'i* tlie system jiroposed by us, Uu* country would Jiave, when 
t h(' lirsi and second j'c'si’rvcs were in full o[)cmtiou,—- 

(1) 200 men per infantry raglment in the first I’osoivc; 

(2) ajiproxiniately 320 pensioners iior infauhy regiment in the second “ 

r(*ser\ e. 

If first rt'serves were formed for 90 infantry* regiments, and if the second 
reserve system were carried oul tluoughout the army, then the total eventual 
strength of the reservvs might ho— * 

(J) Jit'hl re^ei'Dr, It),200 infantiy; 

(2) hccond ’^eserve, 33,000 infantry and C,000 cavalry. 

207. II will be seen that our praposed rv'serves (.')fe,200 in all) will form f*' 

])arl of the total numlxT of soldier’s (80,000), that undiw the ]n’esent systemnupouus«Jdangrer 
are absorbed every ten year’s into Ihe geu(*ral j) 0 ]ntlation. We eonsider thcrefovo 
that this I’cstiieted resorvr* system can cause no political dairgor to the country. 

Moreover, the reseiwo system, or some extension of it, miglit hereafter in 
time of iii’olound peace (mahle the (lovcrnnrent to redrrer* tho peace strengtli 
of the Native army. W(‘ anticijiate that the cost of reserves, and of pensions as 
above proposed, will not iircrease aiipi’i’ciably tho cost of pensions to the Native 
army under existing rules. 


208. A reduction in tho cost of tho rcsorv’cs will he gained, if any large nmpi o^ew^ 
proportion of tin* firit and second class res(TV('S*arc employerl near tln’ii' homes SiSiob.® ’ 
by tho civil Governments ns polioomeu, as jail guards, on railw’ays, and in other 
capacities, whei’c disciplined men of good ehai’actcr would be of groat use. 

The sevi'ral Local Govemuionts who liave favor’cd us with replies on this point, 
say that thc’y would be ready to employ reservists in civil depar’tiuents of tho 
Government, thus— 


nio Homhay Governmonl would employ ... 

The Jlengal Government ... 1,.300 

'I’ho Punjab (Jovornmout ... .. 1,300 

The Bntisli Burma (iovemmont ... , . 000 

The Centfal Provmpct. Government . 1,500 

The Bojai Govemment ... ... 500^ 


Total 

7,400. 


The Madras and the North-Westejm. Provinces Governments have stated 
that they eamiot employ reservists in civil departments. * Wo recommend 
that one-half reserv’o pay, and full pension, when earned, in addition to full 
pay during emlvodiment, ho granted to reservists who may obtain active 

* Tilts IB iho nnnibcr of thi» regiment? of lucKCftBod strengili whicli the ComuaHSion propoec to ntam 
exclaBivu of the Goorhluvs and loca) corps. 
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luiy dirofiJ} they their rivU emphymeat. 11 e Mwva that jf coi^awdingr 
omoer 9 MoiiUl keep the local ciriJ and polico omecn> f idly m formed of tuenam- 
her or rt'sen Ms al ailahlo for eU il duty in eiieh distinct, a Jargo mmber of resene 
soldit'rs would alwajs find omploymeut in tin* <'iv il doiwivtmMit; for the roservisto 
will gencmllyhe raoxe regular in their couduet, and more amcnahlo to discipline 
than men taken from the ordinary civil po})uhlion. We jitrongly roeommond 
that the Lotial OovevnTnenIs Ik* urged to emf)loy reservists aa much as possible; 
for such eiiqdoyment w'ill tend gW'alJy to increase the popularity of service in 
the Native army.* 

209. It has occasionally been propos<‘d that the armies of feudatory and 
allied Native States in British India should Ik* niilized as reserves for the 
British forcesjn India. Jti another ])art of tins reportt wo liave discussed 
the strength and condition of the armies of Native Princes. In the recent 
Afghan eam])aign, and during tlu* siege of Delhi in 1667, contingents from the 
armies of the loyal chiefs of the Punjab joinevl our armu's, and W'orc of gw'at 
use in maintaining communiealions, and relieving British regiments sent to the 
front. We hehevethat such eoutingefits eau bo ag,Tin emjdoyed in this way, 
wnth advantage to the BritisJi poAver, and witli satisfaction to the loyal chiefs 
who ai’e glad to join th(*ir forces w'ith those of n<‘P Majesty the QiW'en-Empresa. 
W(' think that such oontingv'uts would, on oe<*asion, do good work in IIk* ii«‘ld 
against the en<‘iny, as they did in 1S67. But we are stiongly of ojnniou that 
the.se contingents should lx? k<*pt as distiiiol l<M*al forces, commanded by their 
own oflLcci*s, drilled in their own fashion, and armed with e(>m})aratir('ly inlerior 
weapons. The soldiery of Native Pjinecs should not he ineorjxantc'd with our 
regiments, as reserves or othei w Ise; they shouhl not be stationed in our eantoii- 
nieuts, or brigaded w ith our trOf)ps save in war time. So long as tliese forces arc 
kept separate, they w ill, it may hi* hoped, remaiu loyal to thidi chief and t hrough 
him to the paramonnt })ower; and they will have little s^jmpalhj with other 
Native troops. It they were drilled and led by Biilish oHie(*j-s, arnic'd with ini- 
• proved wt'apoiis, and brigailed with British tioops, they might soon beeomt* 
estranged trom tlu'ir chief; they would hecome a pari of the great m(*reeuavy 
forces of India, which cannot salVJy he inei’cased l^ejond ec'itain limits; they 
would ecaso to he a etjunterjKiiso to our own Native soldiers, or to tin* troops of 
other States; and they might l)eeoiue a source ol danger both to tlu'ivovvn chiefs 
and to the British (lovernniont. The only two Native armies vvitliin India, 
which at piesent vetjuiie watching at tin* hands of the British (lovi'rnmcnt, are 
the forces of the Nizam of Ilvderaluul and tlu* tnxips of Seiudit*. Both these 
aililies ar<* composed mainly cjf foreigners, diillt'd and managed after British 
iashion, and always embodied. We are of opinion that eveiy ivasouahlc and 
possible pi'cssnrc sliould be Immght to hear on th(*se Native (Jovernments to in- 
duee them to jwluee their armies, it is not only that (In* Stab's themselvck are 
iuv olved in heavy expenditure, in maintaining ai inies w Inch they may not always 
he able to control, and which an* always a standing mi'naei* to the tJovemment , 
of those States, hut tlu* Goveitimi'ut of India is compelled to maintain large 
ganisons to act as a chock'upon these men, and a hurilum is thrown U|)on the 
coiudry at laige by the whims and fancies of Native Oliii'Is for maintaining 
large ariuu's (jiute unnecessary for the adminisiration of their Stab's. The local 
militia of the Sikh and Kajimtana Slates, on tin* other hand, consist cntiwly of 
Natives of those Slates, and they are a source of stvengih alike to their oVS’u 
ehii'fs, and to tin* British Goverameot. 

Powers orieBi 270. Wc luiv 0 consiilen'd whcthcr thc povver of discharging unfit or ill- 

montui coTnniB,nd eoiulitioncd scpovs, of Compelling ri'tircnient on pension, and ol reducing or 

snspe: .' .’.*.^---” 

of 

for . . . 

porlant to the well-being of Native n»ginients organized on the im'gtilar sys- 
though they’ x)roj)os'‘d certain reasonable j'cstrietions on lh<* exercise of 

* For itttpeis refjnrdiug Mtsavin .iml poi siou hy^teui, spp appendix XXXVII 
t Chapter 111. 

* X Hco pa^G 101 of the appendix to tin lif>pott on the Oiganiihiiion of the Indian Axmy in the Blue-book 

of IBoO. 
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such powers iu the case of soldiers over five years’ aorvioe. Theso powers were 
withdrawn from commanding ofiicers in 1669; almost all rogimontnl otRcers 
who have adverted to the matter in their reports to the Commission advise that 
thdka powers stiouM bo restored. A majorify of the Cotaaussion, bawever^ 
oonaider that no sufficient cause has been shown tor reseidding the orders ot 
1809; and they apprehend that restoration of large sununary pow'ors to coan- 
. manding offiec'rs might oaiiso a feeling of insecurity among the Native soldiers, 
who ar(‘ <or the most part loyal, orderly, and well-mlentioncd. 

271. We have enquired into the practicability of reducing the cost, ta statmeatai tio. 
improving tlio efficiency, .of regimental followers. Ilegardiiig tlic improvement 

of the dcM)ly and amhimnce service*, and the creation of an ariny hospital servioo 
corps, recommendations arc made in another']>art of this rojwwl. Wc have 
already proposed, at imragraph 232, that the number of la&cars or kalassis (tent.* 
pitchers) should he reduced from 8 to 4 per-regiment, the savings from their 
pay being utilized to giv'c extra pay to the coinjiany pioneers. F(*i* the rest, wo 
do not propose any reduction among regimental lollowers. We reeoj’nmend, 
however, that the regimental bazaar establishment, uhich at sonic stations or 
on some campaigns is partially or wholly useless, should not ho always main* 
tained. The commanding ollieer should Iw' allowed to draw the sum at present 
sanctioned for the hazaar cstahlishment, and to spend it for iinproiing and 
org.mizing the supply of grain to the regiment. When he thought proper, the 
coMiinandmg oflii'cv would maintain the existing hazaar establishmcnl. The 
ex]>enditui*e of the bazaar csfahli,slp.ncnt allowance would bo duly shown iu 
the regiiiumtaJ hooks, hut need iiof 1 k‘ audited hy the military account dejiart- 
ment. 

272. Wo liavc considered the question of revising the existing rules. Oo m ^wtiion for 
under which Native soldiem draw compensation-money, when the cost of their 

daily infion e\c<‘eds a eeitaiii moilemte s<fnJe. Native soldiers ration them- . 
selves, and the payment of I'ompensation-moiuy is the only way of equalizing, 
or nearly e(iualizing, the earnings of soldiem of the same army, who sene, for 
instance* at I’esha-war with wlit‘at at 12lbs. per rujiep, and at lliuhalla with 
wheat at ‘tOlhs. per ni))e<*, tlivoughout the yt*ar. Tlie sealo on which the 
M.adi’as sohlier receives eoinjiensation, is IkischI on the price of rice, and is dif¬ 
ferent from that laid down for Bengal and Horn bay troops. Tlie compensation 
to Madras soldit'is sciw ing in Norilim-n JndJa, wlieiv rice is not the staple food of 
the country, becomes e\trem(‘ly cosily. Indeed, compensation to the Madras 
regiment at Saugor, or in the Bunjah, sometimes doubles the sepoy’s pay all 
round. Such lila'inl allowances are liable to cause discontent among tiwps of 
other army-corps with w'hi<*h Madras troops may happ<‘u to Ix' serving. VT(‘ 
are very unwilling to recommend a change in the grain eouq)ensntion system, a 
matter eonecruing which Nati\e soldiers have, in past lijnes, felt very slnmgly. 

Wc advise, however, that the seaUi of (‘om]>('nsat ion-money to Madras troops 
sorting with otlw'r army-cori)s he revised ; and that a Madras corj)s ordered on 
fbreign service be allowed the aUternath'o of the new scale of compensation, or 
of lieiug rationed hy Government^ in the s.ime way that Madms tniops serving 
in Burma an* already intioued. * , 

273. Wo dmw special attention to the many useful and practical rv'eom-unirominnd^wip- 
mcndatlous received from regimental officers, n^gardiug the uniform and equip- iroopa’ ® 
ment of Native soldiers. It would apjmar that the “ Gxddes” and other fronti(*r 

t^&rps have, hy oxpevieneo gained dtiring nearly 30 jears of moi-o'or l<‘ss con¬ 
stant warfare, hiought tlwdr uniform and (‘(piipmont to a }»iteh of pmclical 
offieionoy, that has been W'cognized by olfieers of all arms of the servks* 
during the recent campaign. \Ve notieo tliat, in other army-corps, there 
18 much room for improvement, in the uniform and ecpnjmKmt of Native regi¬ 
ments. We oAiisider that cloth clothes lor Native soldiers are a mistake; 
that the coats and trousers of most Native legiments arc too light; tlial helmets, 
shakos, and Scotch ca])8, do not suit Native soldiers; that white unifomis .arc 
too expensive for Native sepoys; that khaki (du8t-colore«l) drill is the last 
working material for> Native soldiers’ uniforms; that the Zouave jacket is too 
short in the skirt; and that the white or yellow facings, dowm the front of the 
jacket, make the soldier an easier mai-k for an enemy’s fm\ If tht'se 
views be accepted, wo recommend tliat tile uniform'of each army-eoriis * 
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d.ould be revised by a committee of regimenW olliocm, who eboiild m. 
to propose a eljunlaid uniform for mtentiy and eo^iy, the ^telMla 
g^j.gf,^or Other woollen stuff, such as priffoo, and Mah ^U, the color 
lieiog ixxl tor one serge or wopllen coat only, the rest being khaki, save for the 
Goorkha and y\s8am coi^^s, wlucli would retain their dipk-green uniforms, and 
for the Punjab-frontier corps, which might retain tlieir khaki uniform. Any 
change that might be sanctioned should bo introduced gradually, so as to cause . 
the least possible expense to the sepoys. Some- of the regimental oflxeeffs report 
that a good type of boot is one of the greatest needs of the Native infantry and 
cavalry soldier of the present day. Heretofore the Native army have always 
supplied their own shoes. Buriug the I'coent camj)ai^, some regiments, not¬ 
ably the Goorkhas, eagerly bf^ught English ammunition boots when they could. 
We do not recommend that Govemment undertake the business of providing 
boots and shoe^ for Native soldiers. If, however, the business of shoeing the 
Native aruiy for expeditions into cold, stony countries, like Oabul or Europe, Imj 
dcomofr nc(U«sary, care must be taken that boots for Natives arc not mode on 
European lasts, which rarely lit the shape of Native feet. 

274. Among miscellaneous suggestions made by regimental officers wbicli 
deserve special consideration we would mention— 

(tt).—^The need for grass-preserves (rukhs) near every ai*tillery or cavalry 
station. At present grass provided for (javalry horses is, for the most part, 
stolen, or taken without leave, by grass-cutters from the neighbouring hinds. 
The sixpply of grass is becoming, year by year, a more frequent souri^c of 
difficulty and dispute. In a countiy like India, nhere forage for entile is not 
separately grown, and where no lands are habitually put down in grass, the 
plough and milch cattle have to pick up grazing wherever they can. And 
the laud-holders do not readily airqujosce in their grass being cut or plmked 
up by the roots for the food of cavalry chargers. Government carts belong¬ 
ing to the transport corps woiild ho available in time of peace to bring in 
forage from grass jireserves in the neigbboui-hood of cantonments. We consider 
that t his question of providing forage pi’escrves for mounted corps deserves 
the very early attention of the Government. 

(6).—The desirability of reducing guard aud escort duty, as far as possible, 
has always been recognized by His Exwillcncy the Commandor-in-Chii.'f and the 
general officers of the army. Nevertheless, many regimental officers report that 
the gxiard or escort duty exacted from the imm is so excessive as to impair regi¬ 
mental efficiency, and to prevent them from putting their corps through entrench¬ 
ing drill or from undertaking extended mameuvres. Wo have reason to believe, 
that, there arc few stations, in which it would not he possible to reduce guards 
or sentries, established in days gone by, when a ditferont slate of tiling existed 
to that with which w’o now have to deal, or wliich have been posted from an 
excess of caution on the part of commanding officers. It shoTild, we think, bo 
a standing instruction to all general and commanding officers to reduce guards 
and es<50i‘ts whei’evcr possible, to substitute locks or fastenings for sentries 
wherever advisable, and to bring, together, as •far as circumstances permit, all ' 
regiment al, cantonment, or'field institutions that must be guarded. No guard 
should be given for any civil purpose, or to any civil officer below the rank of 
Chief Commissioner, without tlio special sanction of the lieutenant-fyeneral 
commanding the army-corps. 
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((FFIGERINC of IHE NATIVE ARMY AND ARMY DEPARTMENTS. 

Section 1. 

275. On the amalgataatioa of the Military and Naval Foreos of the Eaf^t 
India Company v/ith the Military and Naval Forces of IW Majesty in 1801, 
an entire change "\vas made in the system of officering the aVmy in India, 

Under the system in force previous to the amalgamation, it had been the pi’ao- 
tico to detach from regiments many of the offieefrs whose names were boime on 
rc'gimental cadres, and to place them on what w^as Called stalf employ. Staff 
eiuploy was held to include everything from employment on the army staff, 
and in depai^ments, to employment in the subordinate offices of the civil 
administration, Tlie duties performed by many of the officers wx're of the 
most ordinary civil nature, and it often happened that an officer w^as taken 
away from his regiment, to spend the whole of liis service in duties not even 
indinjctly connected with a militaUJ?^ career. Such officers not only bec^ame 
strangers to their regiments, wdth whicli their only connection was a continu¬ 
ance of their subscription to regimental funds, but tln^y became perfectly sepa-p 
rated from all militaiy life, and ceased to be efficient even for the puq)oscs of a 
reserve. Tliis arrangement had lon^ been the snhject of great complaint, and 
on the amalgamation of the armies it was determined to get rid of the system; 
and it was accordingly resolved, to establish in each presidency a staff corps, 
to which all officers of the army, except those who elected to remain on the 
cadres of their old re^ments, should l)e transferred. To quote the report of a 
Parliamentary Committee on the staff corps system : 

All officers of the Royal, as well as of the Indian, armies who were at the date of the 
amalgamation on staff employment in India, and who were under the substantive rank of 
colonel, w(^re declared to be eligible for admission to the staff corps; and officers of citlier 
service under the rank of field officer, who were not on the staff at the date of the amalga¬ 
mation, were declared eligible to beconvB candidates thereafter for similar admission. The 
selection of offietTs for the staff corps was to rest with the Governments of the sijveral presi¬ 
dencies, subject to the approbation of tlie Secretary of State for India in Council. 

^^The promotion in the staff corps was to bo thus regulated:—Ensigns, when transferred 
to that corps, wei*e to become iioiitenaiits; other officers were, except in the case which we 
will mention, to have the rank they had in the regiment from which they were iransferiH!d. 

Officers in the staff corps after 15^ years’ service, of which 4 must have been in the staff 
wore to become captains; after ^0 years’ service, of which 6 mmi have been in 
the staff corj)s, were to become majors; and after SiO yiars’ service, of which 8 must 
• have been in the staff corps, were to become licuienant-colonels. It was fiKther providwl 
that officers in si off employment at tljc date of the General Order should be allowod to count 
their past service on the staff as if it had been pci*formed in the staff corps. One step of 
rank was to be given to every officer joining the staff corps whose period of service would 
qualify him for it; and a period of two years at least was to ckpse between each succeeding 
step. Thus a captain of 24 years’ standing who had served six years in a staff appointment 
W43iuld j4»in the. staff corps as n major, and at the end of two years would l»j,"Comc a lieute¬ 
nant-colonel. The names of officers transferred to the sliaff corps, as well as of those who 
had joined the new hue regiments, were to bo retained on the oaHre of the regiment to Avliich 
tliey had belonged, and to which they were to be considered as still belougiug, for the purpose 
only of regulating the promotion of the officers who remained.” 

276. Btit further privileges were subsequently, in 1866, conceded to tbo PriviiMwa 

officers of thor staff corps and tbo Indian aimy, -which had tlic effect of ^ 

entirely changing the condition of the corps as oripnally designed, have in¬ 
flicted upon the eountiy an enormous annual expenditure, and could ncjver have 

been contemplated at the time. Previous to that year, a certain number f)f 
lieutenant-colonels succeede<l, on vacancies occurring, to what were called off- 
reckouiugs or colonel's allowances. These carried with them, practically, an 
extra pension of £668 VZs. 5d. per anuum. Succession depended on vacancies 
arising from casualties, and uo officer could calculate, as a matter of certainty, 

24 
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on receiving tlinm at any given date, or indeed on receiving them at all, and 
tUe^*eforc the indueement to ofRoers to hold on to the service, after they had 
ceased *to be eflicient, in the hope of attaining to this extra pension, was not 
very great. Unfqrt.uuatcly, under the iinpi’ession that the position of liftu- 
tonant-coloncls had been injuriously affected I>y the amalgamation of 1861, the 
Secretary of State published a despatch in 18CC, which contained a Juovision 
that—” • 


“ all olGccra now in the several slaft corps, anti all whrt may jom them antler tlie^'^terms of 
this divjiateh, will V)d entitled to the colonel’s allowances after j 3 years’service iu the ||»rado 
of substantive lieutenont-ooloiiel without reference to any ii:wd establishment of colonels 
with colonel’s allowance.” 


277. Thus every officer could, in future, rely upon obtaining the colonel's 
SjBcera’'^x5SB aliowance, if he could live, and cling on to the service, till ho had served 38 
or requirements, years. The rcsult naturally was to fill the upper ranks of tho service with old 
oflicors.far in excess of requirements, many of whom had become incapable of 
rendering any valuable service to the State. No officer will now willingly 
retire, and suiTonder his chance of succeeding to the colonel’s allowance, and 
the result is that the army is weighed down by an exoe.ss of field officers, 
and tho finances are not only matciially affected by the necessity of paying 
oificers of the higher ranks for whom thorcj is no suitable employ, hut an enor- 
mou.sly increased liability is incurred, by the right of all oflicers to succeed to 
1,hc higher pension in the course of time. Simultaneously, another change was 
made which has had the effect of completely breaking down the staff corjis. 
It had, up to 1866, been limited to officers of the lioyal and Indian armies 
under the rank of colonel, who were at tho time of the amalgamation aetually 
on staff employ in India, and no officer abovi* the rank of captain could 
thereafter enter the corps. But, under tho orders of 1806, the ])rivilcgc of enter¬ 
ing tho staff corps, was thrown ojien to every officer in the Indian army, witli- 
out any regard to standing or qualification, and the result was that in one yi'jir 
the number of officers in the staff corps rose suddenly from 1,485 to 2,197, 
while tho number of field officers increased fnim 585 to 921. 'riiough this 
enormous increase occuiTcd in the numlx'r of field officers in tho staff corps, 
tho change was made with so little calculation of its practical working, that 
it was accompanied by a reduction of only 50 in the ranks of cavalry and 
infantry field officers. In fact, this one order added 286 field ollieers to the 
Indian army, and offered special inducements, which had the efl'ect of ensuring 
a constant further increase of field officers. 
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278. The staff corps system has now had a trial of 18 years, and its merits 
and defects have been brought to liglit by tlic test of actual experience. Them 
seems to be an almost unanimous feeling that it has not worked well, while 
tliero can he.no doubt* that it has been the cause of very serious financial em¬ 
barrassment. The few defenders of the system plead that its failure has been 
due, not to tho want of a clear conc(iptiou of its probable working on the part 
of its authors, but to the eulirc change of its orgaiiization hastily introduced by 
tho ill-considered ordere of 18C6,^whic!h complctidy altered the whole prineijilo 
of the scheme. Any way there seems to ho no doubt that the staff’ corps, as it 
now stands, and with which we have to deal, is an Institution which has exercised 
a very unbeneficial influence on the army. An attcmjjt lias boon made to 
apply a partial remedy to the existing state of things, by offering to officers, 
from time to.time, special inducements to retire on receipt of the present calcu¬ 
lated v'alue of their claim to coloncrs allowances. The mea.surc has, however, 
given only partial relief. 

279. Wo believe tliat the whole system of tho staff corps is radically un¬ 
sound, At the present moment there are, in tho throe staff’ corjis, 1,901 officers; 
while there are iti all the armies in India only 245 aniiy staff appointments, 
which can he held by officers below the rank of colonel. At the time when the 
staff corps was (jonstituted, the inequality was 'very much more marked. It 
appears to us that, instead of placing all the officers of the different armies 
in a staff corps, and officering regiments from the staff, tho proper coxiftso 
would have been to attach ail the officers of the army to tho various regiments, 
and to take away the officei’s required for the i*cal army staff from tho 
regiments, lotting them remain on the cadres while so employed, and return¬ 
ing to them on the expiry of their tour on the staff. In this way, Go^'ernmeut 
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would liare soured for itself a praetical appUoatioa of tUe well-reoognizod 
principle, ^ that stafE appointments should he tenable only for a limited number 
of years, in order to keep the staif always en rapport with tlio army, and tiius, 
while the general stetl would be a permanent institution, the mepihcrs of it 
would be i)laced in a jmsition to gain regimental experfonoe; n^gimental 
officere in the same way would, as for as possible, be placed in a Xiosition to 
•acquire a staff training which should make them more efficient on service, hoth 
with tlu^ njgimeats and in higher commands. All officers not really employed 
on military duty, should <lhayc been placed at the same time on a separate list. 

280. Equality of promotion might have been secured by grading all the squiattyof^iae 
officers of each army in a general list, by which the army rank of all, whcthevSSSnS.tStald'byi 
employed regimcntally, or on the staff, -would have been regulated, their staff 

and regimentfil pay being regulated by the regimental and departmental promo- sm Aps«adi. xxitt. 
tion. llis Royal Highness the Oommander-in-Chief, in his evidence in the 
ai)pcndix to tlic report of the Committee of 1859, on Indian Army Organization, 
foreseeing the evils of the staff corps system, strongly urged the establishment 
of a general list for the promotion of officers. We are of opinion that if His 
Royal Highness’ views had then been accepted, the difficulties which now have 
to be dealt with would never liave arisen. The Parliamentary Committee, 
however, did not feel that they were in a position to decide then on the relative 
merits of the two schemes. 

281. It is alleged, against the s^ff corps system, and we fear with truth, 
tliat its practical working lias had a^cmoralizing effect upon the army, while 
it has been ruinous to the State. On its first introduction, it scattered through¬ 
out the country a number of officers -with no fixed duties, whom the Govern¬ 
ment would not employ, either because they wore inefficient, or because there 
was no suitable om])loyment for them; and though there has beeu a gradual 
tliniinul ion of thinn, tlicro is still a large number of such officers in the country. , 

Their xiresence cannot have an elevating or lieneficial effect upon the public 
8(‘rvice, while it involves a considerable expenditure of public money, for which 
there is little or no return. Then, again, the staff corps contains in its ranks 

a very large number of offieem who are employed in civil duties of various 
kinds, entirely unconuected with the military profession, wlio combine all the 
advantages of military i*ank and military pension with the higher jiay of the 
civil administration. Before the staff oorjis was formed, officers in civil 
emjdoy were liable to be called upon, in the case of war or other exigency, to 
return to military duty, and they formed a reserve, though a very iuofficiont 
reserve, of officers for the army. TJiis system was no doubt a had one, for it 
often involved the return of officers to military duty in the higher ranks of the 
service, who were cntiroly disqualified by want of experience and.practice for 
military command. But the evils of the old system were light when compared 
with tlioso of the present system, under which a young officer of two years’ 
service leaves his military life, and tq)en<ls his whole career in civil cmj)loyment 
, as a niagistmte, a judge, or as an officer of the Educational or Porest Bepart- 
ineuts, rising under tlie staff coiqfs rules at ce>faiu fixed x)eriods of service to 
he caiitaiii, major, lieutenant-colonel, colonel, eventually to retire, with the 
rank of major-general on his colonel’s allowauces, -udiich represent a ijension 
very much in excess of that given to any civil servant. At the same time, it 
must be rememlxjred, lie has really throughout his service received a higher 
salary than the civil servant for X)crformiiig the same duties. ?’or tho civil 
servant’s salary is liable to a deduction of 4 per cent, for his annuity, while 
tho military officer in civil omi)loy, if he cliooscs to romain on as long as he 
qan, receives a higher maximum pension, wdth no deduction from his salary as a 
contribution towards it. 

« ’T"' 

282. The employment of military men in civil service has already fallen gf 

into disuse, very ftnv appointments having been made of late years, and though ewa 

we recognize the fact that it has given to the civil administration very many 
admirable administrators, "W'^e cannot help seeing that it is a system inconsistent 
with the recruiting of the civil service by open competition; _ that it is, in 
point of fact, an agency quite as expensive as the covenanted civil service; that 
ft involves duties and a line of life entirely unconnected with a military career; 
and that it gives the highest military rank to men of absolutely no military 



knowledge or experience. We can understand that for cyeeptional ppsi^o^ 
and exceptional d^utios, such as the administration of nowly-acquiind countries 
under semi-niilitniy occupation, or for special political offices, the employiwnt 
of military officers in civil duties may occasionally he nocessa^ and convenient, 
but for met a purpose a staff corps is not necessary. Mihtajj men cap 
always he rested at tho will of Qororniaent with any eiTil duties, and in the 
same way it is open to Government, to select any military man of special, 
qualifications for high political duties. All .that is necessary in either case is 
to second such officer in his regiment. , * 


of 283. We are of opinion that the present system of employing military 

S^wrtcS^Suid men in ordinary civil administration should cease, and that, when a military, 
man chooses permanently to give up a military, for a civil, career, his connection 
with the army should terminate. We would, however, recognize the fact that, 
for political appointments, a certain number of officers may very properly l>e 
withdrawn from military duty ; for such appointments we propose that officers 
should be seconded in their regiments for two years, and if remaining in the 
Political Department after that period, should be borne only on the general list 
f^r afmiy promotion. 


o o^ yatem 284 Promotions being now made under tho staff corps rules on length of 
service in a particular grade, and not on the occurrence of vacancies, the upper 
ranks of the service are filled with officera, for whom there is no room in suclt 
or o cars. Country is, in consequence, compelled to pay for the serviccis of 

field officers, who perform duties which would be better performed by officers of 
the junior ranks of the army. A referemee to the tables confaiued in appen- 
<^*5: XL will show the actual working of the staff corps system even non’, when 
it is supposed to have out-grown many of the evils, which not unnaturally 
sprung up on the first introduction of the exiKjrimcnt. In the Bengal staff 
. corps there are, excluding 74 general officers and lientonaut-eolonels in 
receipt of colonel’s allowances, 996 officers. Of these, 010 are employed in 
officering native regiments, and are not, tlierefoK*, perfonning any staff duties; 
84 are employed in the army staff, and 59 in the departmental staff of tho 
army; 37 are doing general duty, or are otherwise employed iu purely nominal 
duties, because they are either in excess of army requirements, or are inoffieient,; 
14 are unemployed altogether; while no less than 242 are employed in duties 
entirely unconnected with any military duty; and of these latter as many as 107 
are field offic^'rs drawing high salaries in excess of the civil standard, doing no- 
' thing whatever for the army, disqualified by long absence from military duty 
from acting as an efficient reserve, and yet realizing by length of service all tho 
privileges and advantages of military rank and promotion, and qualifying 
eventually l^or the highest pension given to any class of public servants in 
India. 


State of Madras 
stiiff corps. 


State of Bombay 
staft corps. 


State of the three 
etalf corps. 


Objection to 
alterlDfr system, 
cascuased. 


285. The Madras staff corps consists of 520 officers, of wdiom 302* arc 
doing regimental, and not staff, duty. ‘No' leas than 148 are doing work 
absolutely unconnected with tho army; and of these, 330 are field officers, . 
whose pension will shortly bedome a charge on the military grant, though 
probably, many of them have performed only a few months’ military duty, 
in the course of a long service. Out of the wdiolo of the 526 officers of the 
Madras staff coi’ps, only 66 were employed on the militaiy staff. 

286. A^ain, in Bombay out of 439 officers in the staff' corps only 52 are 
on the staff of the army; 275 are regimental officers, and 104 aro engaged on 
duties altogether unconnected with the army. 

287. In short, out of the three staff corps, comprising altflgethcr 1,961 
officers, only 201 are employed on the military or army departmental staff. 
The rest are employed cither on regimental duties, or on duties absolutely foreign 
to military service, and for which they have no special training or qualifications, 
or else they are unemployed or nominally employed. It is, wo think, quite 
clear from the above facts that the staff corps has not answered tho expecta¬ 
tions of its authors, and that its name, at all events, is misleading. 

288 . Tliere are, we find, many who recognize the defects of the staff corps, 
hut consider that any attempt to alter the system would lead to confusion, and an 
nnsetUing of the minds of oflicers, which is not warranted by the circumstances 



of tiift , 9’di^i that tttere niigtit f^ixj© in tWs j^ea, if ti).e eyir wer^ * : 

less tlbah it is, and w© also see that tliere ar© maaj di&cuitdos in tlie nay of aa 
enlife oliange of system;^ but tbe question is on© of Tast importance,,^d the 
evils of til© system will, if left alone, perpetuate tbemselves^o seriously to the 
inju^ of tho army and the p&hntry at l^ge, that we have felt it our duty to 
consider the questiofi entirely on its own merits, and with exclusive reference 
*to what M hest for the public interests. It has been said, with some truth, that 
hithwto the subject of snny reform in India bas been dealt with on the principle 
that " India was made for the army, and not the army for India,” and we feel 
that the mistakes of tho staff corps have, arisen from perhaps an unconscious 
Goncossiou to this principle. We tliink, however, that the system may be 
amendedj while at the same time all real, tangible, and reasonable expectation 
which any officer may have formed on joining the staff corps, may. bo duly 
regarded. It appears to us impossible that the country can go bn paying for 
oflioers it does not want, and U'e consider that, when there is sliorvn to he a 
surplus of officers, especially of the higher ranks, they should be induced to 
retire from the service with an equitable recognition of their claims. , 

289. Two modes of overcoming the defects of the present system have hedh suggwrtwd mo<iM 
suggested. The first is, that three or four battalions of Native infantry should 

be uiiited into a regiment, and that the promotion of officers should take effect 
by seniority in the regiment. There would be ho difficulty in initiating such a 
system in the Madras and Bombay arnries, where there are no class compairies 
or class battalions; and we also thin* that with care, patience, and tact it would 
be possible to classify the regiments of Bengal and tho Punjab in such a way as 
to ovoid any great practical inconvenience from such an arrangement. But, on 
a full consideration of the subject, we have come to the conclusion that the 
difficulties arising from the constitution of tho regiments, and the various classes 
and tribes of which the different regiments are formed, are so groat, that we . 
should not be justified in recommending the system, so long as the object can 
he gained in any other way. ^ 

290. The other system which has been proposed is that the officers of each F wp osaJ^ tomtom a 
army-corps, who may in future join the Indian army, sho\ikl be formed into a a«S?'iiu^s!orp» 
gpineral list; that the number of each rank should be strictly limited; aud tiiat 
promotion in army rank should only,take place as vacancies occur in the mnk 

above. And this is the system wliieh we desire to recommend for adoption. 

291. The way in which we would give practical effect to tin’s scheme is as Method of givingt 
follows. We have elsewhere recommended, that for the future tho complo-S boS^pi^***** 
meut of officers for a cadre of Native infantry, should be 9 officers, and for tho 

cadre of a cavalry regiment, 11 officers. We propose that the army ranks 
for the officers of infantry should be 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 3 captains, 

4 lieutenants; and for cavalry 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 4 captains,. 

6 liftutenants. To find the nuipbe^ of regimental officers i-equircd for each 
army-corps, the establishment has to be mxUtiplied by the number of Native 
• battalions attached to each avmyicorps. Theij, to these must be addt^d, the 
officers whom we consider sufficient for the army staff of tho tcrrit(»rial army- 
corps, the officers for tho army departments, commissariat, pay, &c., and a 
margin, representing the possible number of officers from each army-corps em¬ 
ployed, on the head-quartei's staff, with a due allowance for casualties and 
exigencies of the service. Worked out upon the scale ■which wo have adopted 
for the staff aud army departments, the result ■will show, ajiproximatcly, the 
following to be the strength of officers required for each army-corps, and the 
relative proportion for each rank:— 




Stresfirth of tbO' 
our general Usta. 
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292. The general lists of each, army-corps would under ow scheme there¬ 
fore stand as follows:—► 


4 

Bengal. 


Bombay. 

. - 

Madra(4« 

Total. 

Qaneralfl ... ... 




. 


Colonelff with aliowanocB ... 




c 

. 

Lieatenant-oolonols ... 

44 

49 

49 

61 

193 

Majors 

46 

56 

53 

60 

207 

Captains 

122 

147 

118 

109 

496 

LieuicnaiiU. 

U7 

173 

160 

141 

624 

Total 

369 

425 

.382 

861 

1,620 


uodeuf pi-omotioii. 293. All ofiQcers joining the army for the future, whatever their omploy- 
ment may bo, should be borne, and obtain their promotion in army rank, on 
the list of the army-corps to which tliey belong. Ilegimcntal ofllecra, though 
borne on the general list and promoted in army rank by tlie vacancies iu that 
list, should obtain their regimental promotion by their position in the regimen¬ 
tal list; for instance, a squadron omoer would rise from captaiu to major by 
the general army list, but would obtain his promotion from squadron officer to 
squadron commander by i*egimental vacancies. With a fixed cstablishmoijt of 
captains for the future, we do not consider that it is necessary at once to pro¬ 
mote lieutenants to fill up the complement of that rank. Lieutenants now in 
the staff corps, should not be promoted to be captain till they have served for 
twelve years. 

294. Officers of the commissariat and pay departments, should he home 
* *" ® on the strength of their regiments for a period of two years, and if they an?, 

on the expiry of their period of probation, ptirmanently appointed to the depart¬ 
ment, they should ho struck off the regimental cadi'e, and in future take their 
army rank by their position on the general list. 

DiiBouities to be 295. As regards the future, this system would no doubt work easily and 
now in me service, enectivcly II comumed With a proper system of enforced retirement and a pro- 
per scale of pensiorts, such as wo have recommended elsewhere; but iu the 
meantime, the existence of the present staff corps foims a serious disturbing 
element. All officem wlio have, up to the present time, entered the staff corps, 
es])ccially those who entered previous to 1866, have certain privileges which it 
is impossible to disturb, and their case must 1?e dealt with exceptionally. 'The 
counso which wo would r(!Commend in r< 3 spect to such officers, is that all tho^e 
in civil employ slmuld bo plac/jd on a separate non-effective list, quite distinct' 
from the army list; they must continue to ret:eivo their promotion under the 
rules of the staff corps system until they disappear by the lapse of time. For 
the future, as we have said above, all officers electing a purely civil career 
should give up all connection with the army. It had oeexured to us that.offi- 
ccra in civihemploy might at once be given the option of. leturning to military 
duty, or of remaining iu civil employ on condition of surrendering all claim 
to military rank, pension, and privileges, and acce^rting in lieu of all other 
claims, a pension calculated on the civil pension, exclusive of the civil annuity. 
But, on the whole, wo are disposed to think that it might lead to much coii- 
fusion and inconvenience, if many of these officers were to elect for military 
service after such a long absence from military duty, and therefore we have 
come to the conclusion, that the alternative we have proposed above is the 
lesser evil, though it no doubt has the disadvantage of leaving open to such 
officers, tlie inducement of remaining on in the hope of attaining to colonol’s 
allowances.. W'^e have not classed political appointments under purely civil 
fe, employ. Wc quite see the advantage of having a certain number of military 

^ meu employed in the political serviob. Wo would, as wc have already stated, 

second them in their'regiments, keeping them on the regimental establlsliment 
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for two on tltfi expiry of that j^eriod, would pl^ them on the gene* * 

tal Hst, letting them get their promotion in atmy rank by th*it list. 

• 296. All officers now detailed for the army departments, woh as the offloen or 
commissariat and pay departments, should be placed on the*gener^ list, those'**®“'^‘®*“**‘ 
olready in the staff corps obtaining their promotion as at present by length of 
. service. All officers hereafter joining the army, and being placed on the army 
departmental staff, should take their army rauk by promotion on the general 
list, and their departmental rank by the departmental list. 

297. All officers of - the general staff, and all regimental officers, shonld s^^ ^ nmi iii 
he placed on the cadre of regiments to which they should henceforth belong, 

Officers now on the staff, and those hereafter placed on the staff, would then^i*^ * 
have a fixed position to which they could return on the expiry of their tour 
of staff employment. In respect to siicli officers now in the staff corps, it will 
be necessary to preserve to them their right to<;promotiou by length of eervice, 
and this will no doubt result, for some years to come, in an excess of officers in 
certain grades. All existing excess, and all officei’s hei’cafter promoted under 
the staff corps rules in excess, will have to be entered in the general fist in 
italics, as supernumeraries of their rank. 

298. To prevent an excessive number of seconded officers being borne on Not mon tbu 
the C/adre of any one regiment, it should be a rule that not more than two 

olfictjrs should bo withdrawn for the^taff from any one regiment. regmentiiortbe 

299. The absorption of officers of the staff corps will be the work bf many Aby rptioa ^ 
years, but by a proper system of retirements, and a stinct limitation of admis-* 

sions to the army, to the number actually required for the sanctioned estab- 
lisbWint, and to fill vacancies in that establishment, there is every reason 
to hope that in the course of time the ranks will become evenly distributed, 
and that the flow of promotion will go on undisturbed. If it is found that 
in consequence of the existing excess in the higher ranks of the army, promo¬ 
tion is at present retarded, it will be necessary to sanction a certain number of 
extra promotions until th(^ supernumeraries are gradually absorlied. 

;100. It has, however, on the other hand, been represented to us that,opini^w ofi^ > 
beyond some limited measures to relieve the present surplus of officers in the Ai Sy 

higher ranks, no further action is necessary, and tlijif in the course of years, the pr^ 

pn)j)()rtion of ranks which we desire to recommend, will be attained by the opera- rSSs. ® 
lion of present and proposed rules. Under the orders of 1866, tbo number of 
colonels’ allowances will be limited to one in thirty officers, so that officers will 
no longer have the inducement to remain on in the service which they now 
have, and we have elsewhere proposed that, with some exceptions, officers bo 
required after 31 years* service to vacate any appointments which they may 
have held for five years. We have also fully concurred in the proposals already 
made by the Government of India for an increase to the pension allowed after 
, 32 years. It has been urged that, if these proposals are carried out, the ordinary 
rules which regulate promotion in the staff corpsnvill ensure a proportion of ranks 
very similar to that in the scheme which we liave suggested. That, or nearly 
that, proportion willi it is alleged, be the normal distribution of the staff 
corps, as deduced from the rules for promotion, the average mortality, and 
ordinaty retirements. We have not at our disposal the time, statistics, or 
actuarial skill, necessary to determine whether this view is sound or not, but we 
would urge that the question bo submitted, without delay, for the opinion^ of 

E iofessional actuaries. Should their report be favorable, it would no doubt 
0 satisfactoiy to find that the distribution of ranks, M'liich is in our opinion 
essential, both for the efficiency of the army and for the finances of the country, 
can be attained without the many difficulties, which must necessarily attend 
any proposals for radical, changes in army organization. But wc are quite 
satisfied that no system should be maintained, which throws upon the Stsite the 
faintest liability at any time, to have an excess of officers in the higher ranks, 
and a deficiency in the lower ranks: it is difficult to over-estimate the enormous 
loss, which tlie country has already suffered, in the increase of non-effective 
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• charges fi'om neglect of this principle in carrying out the organhsattoii of the 
sU,if corps, and therefore, unless an actuarial iuvestigatioQ establishes beyond all 
doubt'^the oeitain and positive refsults indicated above, ire ere of opinion tj^at 
the experiment of ;the staff corps should be tried no longm'. 
of offleewe 301. We are strongly of opinion, that all officers of the ranh of lidutenant* 
or*®”**™* “colonel, nrho are declared by the Commander-in-Chief to l>e unfit for the com¬ 
mand of a regiment^ or tvho hare no staff employment, should bo compulsorily 
retired, and rre think that for the future, 'whedever an officer is shoAvn, on the 
report of the Comnoander-in-Cliief, to he unfit for military employment suited to 
liis rank, he should he at Once placed on the retired list, or on half pay. 
JtontotBKSrsrf"®' Same "way, any offiem* on the departmental staff, of the army 

who is declared to he inefficient should, on the report of the Oon^mander-in- 
pjB|^ Chief of the army, be compulsorily retired. When at anjr time the number of 
SSS^r ““ officers, on the* regimental or deparimental establishment, is in excess of require¬ 
ments, the Government of Indiq^ should have the power of placing officers on 
half pay until they can be absorbed. 

*bSS5D “cSb®“ compelled to come to the conclusion that the existiilg system 

Sot»u<»«8Biui”“ of obtaining officers for the Indian army is not successful. There are at the 
present time great deficiencies in the lower ranks of the sanctioned establish¬ 
ment, especially 1 % the Madras and Bombay armies. Seryice with Native troops 
is not attractive to young officers who have oiuse joined a British regiment with 
the intention of remaining with it throughout their caiwr, and probably the 
only officers who join the staff corps from British regiments, are young men 
who enter the service, and join regiments in India, with the original intention 
of entering the staff corps, so soon as they become qualified. While wo do not 
wish to debar young officers of the British army, serving in this country, from 
joining the Indian service, under existing rules, we think that a more certain, 
ofH^tob* and in every way more satisfactory, way of recruiting officers for the Indian 
SroSnaJSShm?? army, would he by ascertaining, on careful calculation, the number of young 
officers required every year, and sending out to India, by direct commission 
from Sandhurst, the number necessary to supply the requirements of the year. 
The officers might be selected by competition, supplemented by a larger number 
of Queen’s and Indian cadets. 

Ana to bfl trained 304. We beUcve that a young officer will acquire much more useful mili- 
atamuiterycBmp. instead of being, at first attached to a British regiment in tliis 

country, he is attached fOt^ a year, or even two years, to a British regiment 
serving at one of the large military camps in the United Kingdom. On 
airiving in India, he should be attached to a Native regiment, where he will 
pick up a knowledge of the language, and of the customs, of the people much 
moit! quickly than with a British regiment, and there will not he the same fear 
of his acquii'ing tastes and habits, calculated to make service with a Native 
regiment distasteful to him. If, however, a young officer, who has not done 
duty with cavalry at home be appointed, on arrival in India, to the Native 
cavalry, we consider that he should be attached for a time, to a British cavalry 
regiment in. this country. ,_ 

Section S*—Pensions and Betirements. 

BetMoa of pen- 805. The question of a revised scale of pensions has been so fully dis- 
leuMui^^^oT. cussed in a recent despatch from the Government of India, that we need make 
etnoiMit. remarks on this head. Such observations and recommendations as we 

propose to offer, may bo divided into two parts—the first relating to the 
present, and the second, to the future. 

The^t jn 1668 306. We have, in the first part of this chapter, explained fully our views 

on the unsatisfactory manner in which the establishment of the staff corps, 
with the subsequent changes made in the year 1866, has affected the efficiency 
of the aiTtny and thrown an excessive burden on the finances of India. Of 
those changes, the one as we have already said, which has operated most disas¬ 
trously for efficiency and economy has undoubtedly been that which gave as 
a matter of right to all officero, then in the Indian army or staff corps, colo¬ 
nel’s allowances after they had held the rank of lieutenant-colonel for twelve 
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years. Under tlus-ordCT, a direct inducement was held oUt to officers not to 
retire, whw they knew that by merely living on for a oertaiu period, they 
would oomo into the enjoyment of what was practically a retiring pension of 
£1,124 a year. The result has been a constant increase in the higher ranks of 
the army, causing not only a heavy cliarge on the finances, for the pay of senior 
offl-oers performing duties u'hich might and ought properly to bd in the hands 
*of younger and less highly paid men, but also a large arid for many years con¬ 
tinued increase in the non-elfoetive charges. The nunihcr in the higher ranks 
would have been larger still, but for the special retiring schemes which have 
been thrown open annually since 1874, and which have cost a considerable sum 
of money, though no doubt less than would have been payable bad no such 
special retirements taken place. 

307. Unsatisfactory ‘ and expensive as the present condition of aifairs is, Pawiatton ot ev« 
we cannot sec that the futurtj gives any hope of amendment exeopt after very ****** ®<»“y 
many years. Indeed, for some years to com^ the inconyeni<;ti(?e and expense 

of the present organization will continue to inci'ease. All that can be done is to 
palliate, as Jar as possible, the evils of the existing sy.stem, wliich aretwo-fpld— 
the tendency to create more field officers than are required for the army, and 
to maintain an inordinate number of officers in the receipt of colonel’s allow¬ 
ances. The only way of effecting improvement is by devisIHg some means of 
inducing officers to leave the service at an earlier date than tlmt at which they 
now retire, impelled as they are to hold on by the certainty of colonel’s allow¬ 
ances after a fixed period. -f ' ' 

308. We have, in Chapter V, recommended the adoption of a rule that 
an ofticor on the completion of thirty-pne years’ service shall not retain any 
appointment whioli he may have held for five years, unless specially appointed eenrtoa.*'**” 
thenjto f(jr a further term. When this rule ^vas first proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in a despaf ch to the Secretary of State, for application only to ? 
n^gimontal appointments, it was suggested, with a view to mitigating any hard¬ 
ship which might fall on officers who liad served in tluj army for lengthened 
periods, that three cioursi’^s might lie thrown ojien to them:— 

“ I. That th«*y may r«side where they please in Iiuliu on the pay of their rank, namely, 

Kb. 8i7 a mouth, until they succeed to colonel’s allowance or become general oiiiccrs, which¬ 
ever may first occur. 

“ II. That, they may reside in England on tho pay of their rank (H. a day) until they 
succeed to colonel’s allowance or become general officers, 

“ 111. That they may retire on the jiension to which they are entltlwl, availing them¬ 
selves of the benefit of the existing scheme for commuting colonel’s allowance, which should 
be kept spwdally open to those officei’s. 

" This latter privilege would only apjdy to officers who succeed to colonel’s allowance 
after a fi.xed period, that Is, to tfiose who were in the staff cori)s or Indian army before 180(i j 
and,it will Ix) some years before any others can have served long enough to come under the 
operation of the system of retircnufut which w<* hero advocate. A.s officers who entered 
after 18C6 should, in course.of time, rtdiwpiish regimental appointments under the same 
principle, we propowj, when any system pf pension for officers of Her Alajesiy’s llritish anny 
is adoptcxl in connection with tho compulsory retirement rwscntly introduced in that army, to 
again addross Your Lordship, because iltc system of pension adopted at home may affect oiir 
recommbndatious. But we think it will be necessary to give the highest nile of pension at 
an earlier period than at present, and thus do away altogether with the inducement on the 
payt of’ these officers to serve on for the thirty-eight years, which is now required to enable 
them to claim t.he most advantageous retirement, as well as ri) lessen the desire to remaiJi on for 
colonel’s al1owan<!0, succession to which will in these cases be after an uneertaiu period, 
but probably much later than at present.” 

i^09. Wc arc, however, of opinion that if the now rate of pension after 
ffhirty-two years’ service, which has already been recommended to Her Majesty’s 
Government, be sanctioned, it will in all probability suffice to induce many to 

officers to retire rather than to remain on in India or in England, unomi)loycd 
and on comparatively small pay. W(! are inclined to believe that the proposed 
compulsory removal from staff employ, coupled with a liberal ptmsion, will 
relieve very materially, if not altogetlun- effectually, the stagnafiou in the 
higher ranks and the increasiflg hui-deii of the colonel’s allowanee.s, 

310. As under existing rulc.s officers are guaranteed from crimpulsory 
retirement, except for inoffieieqfc’y or miseonduel, and as no retiring scheme 
wUch did not closely approximate to the value of their oxi>ectation8, and whicii 
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would ihorcfore be of b'ifcle or no .financial iMJnefit to Qorcmment, would 
b'rajit them to retire, wc ai^e unable to, suggest any further proposals in this 
direction, except as regards those officers who may hecome supernumerary, Con¬ 
sequent on the proposed reduction of regiments and stall appointments. For 
these offic(*r8 wo consider that some special relief should be afforded beyond, 
wliat is provided by the alwve proposals, or by existing regulations. 

311. To all who may thus be deprived of their appointmentsv and for 
Avliom tlu*re may he no jirospcct of early and suitable employment, we would 
suggest that the following conditions be offered:— 

I.—To officers of twenty-eight years’service and upwards, the pension 
rate next above tliat to which they may he entitled by length of 
service, including service at Addiscojnlx>, no, deduction being 
mach; for furlough taken in excess of tlio periods counting for 
pension, with the additional annuity or bonus allowed under 
G.O. O. ?fo. 1 of 1879. 

IT.—To officers of between twenty and twenty-eight years’ service, pen- 

* sions as above, with the additional annuity or bonus under the 

al)ove order, calcuUitod for their age and service, such as was 
recQiiatly sanctioned for officers of the Public Works Department. 

Both class©* should receive, in addition, a bonus of six months* staff pay 
of their appointmemt, and also l)e allowed to capitalize, if they wish it, a 
portion only of the extra annuity. Those who arc unwilling to retire on these 
conditions, must necessarily be pennith'd to continiio in the service, and should 
be provided with such suitable employment as can ho found for them according 
to their rank and tiapacity.. 

312. As regards the future, we cntiTOly concur with, and desire fully 
to suppoi't, with one exception to noted hereafter, the proposals already made 
by the Government of India. Wo are strongly of opinion, that the pension of 
officers should be fixed for the future on a scale, the object of which should 
he k) secure their seiwices during the prime of their life, and not to offer them 
inducements to prolong their service in the hope of an increased pension 
after they have ceased to he efficient. At the same time, the rates of ijension 
must not be fixed so as to hold out any special inducements to officers to retire 
before the State has had the full henciit of their services. 

313. The principles on which any scheme of pensions should bo based arc 
so fully explained in a despatch by the Secrcfaiy of State for India, No. 73 of 
1H09, that we cannot do better than extract thorn hero in support of our 
views:— 

" ;17. I cannot concur with ycuir Government in the necessity or expwlieucy of thus 
lioldiii" out sjiccial indueemonts to officers of the staff corps to retire before tlie Guvemiacnt 
liiivc had the full bcnelit of their serviees. It appears scarcely consistent with sound policy 
to create a body of officers, and to liold out indue,emepts to them enter, and q.ualify for a 
sjioeial servi<-e, and then tti frame 8ul>sidiary regulations, with the avowed object of inducing 
liiem to r<‘tire at a lime wlien Ihcir Hervicx'B are most valuable. 

“ 88. Thci’e appears to be .in the minds of many an entire misapprehension of the object 
with which a scale of pensions is laid down for any d<*partmont of the public service; and this 
or that rate of pension is not unfrequently alluded to as insufficient to meet the requirements 
of an offi<.-or and the support of his family. 

“ 89. I’he fju't is that pensions arc intended, not as indueeinents to ofiieers to retire while 
still eajmblc of‘work, but as a recognition of former servici's, in the event of their retiring to 
suit their own eonvcmience, or from failure of health Ixtfore they have reached a disqualifying 
ngv. 

“10. To tempt men to retire at ages between 40 and 50, by the offer of enhanced tcb- 
sions, framed with a view of rendering them independent of further employment, would b* 
Dxti’cmely impolitic. Men are then usually in the vigor of life, and have rcajKsd something of 
that experience which is of sptx'ial value in India,—knowkdge of the languages, right under¬ 
standing of native character, softened prejudices; all the fniits of matured intellect and ex¬ 
perience have then l)een attained. To encourage early retirement is not only to sacrifice wan¬ 
tonly the interests of the service by depriving it of tho best men, but tends also to bring up a 
class of officers whose thoughts ore bont fi-ora the first upop early retiri«ment—au object incom- 
pntiblc with au earnest and contented public spirit. The pension "is intended generally for the 
worn-out ser^'ant, not offered for the purpose inducing an efficient public servant to retire." 

814. The scale lately proposed by the ,|^vemment of India appears to 
fulfil all the conditions required by these principles, and has our cordial support. 
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with’the exoepl^o^that w6 hold that, with the adoption of the above principles, 
the system of oolonel’s allowances, which really amounts to giving a very high 
and special pension not for merit or distinguished service, hut soJ^y as a conse¬ 
quence of having lived a certain number of years, should be entirely re-cast. 

315. It has already been suggested by the Government of IndiSi. that, in 2^ 

, notifying to the army any revised scale of pension, the opportunity should he 

taken U* reduce prospectively, for those who may enter the service hereafter, * 
the coloners pay and allowance to a consolidated sum of £1,000 as fixed for the 
cavalry and infantry of Her Majesty’s British forces out of India. 

316. We propose, however, that for the future the oolonel’s allowance 
should be consideim strictly in the light of a pension; that it should ho given 
by selection for meritorious and distinguished service, and not by mere seniority; 
and that oflioers should not he considered eligible to receive it .till after they 
hare retired. The establ^hmcnt of colonels, with allowances, is practically a 
non-effective list, and in bur opinion should become wholly so. There ■\vill in 
the future he a fixed number of those aUowanoes, and to this establishment 
officers should succeed after retirement, their claims to succession being deter¬ 
mined oh the principle now adopted in Ilcr Majesty’s British regiments. This 
extra or distinguished service pension should be open to officers above the rank 
of major, and he calculated at a fixed ratp of £300 a year, to he drawn in addi¬ 
tion to any pension which an officer may bo otherwise entitled to draw. 

317. In the other proposals.:^ the Government of India, wo desire to^^onof^m 
express our unqualified concurrence. The rate of pension proposed after thirty- y^gTOrvic»not 
two years’ service, £700 a year, is liberal, but not in our opinion unduly so, ^ 
when compared with the scale fixed for officers of Her Majesty’s British troops, 

due allowance being made for the fact that the service of officers of the Indian 
army is wholly foreign service and in a tropical climate. 

318. We consider that, for future entrants, officers retiring before thirty- 
two years’ service should bo liable to re-call on serious emergency, as provided 

to f 

by the Royal Warrant of 1877, and thus be available as a reserve of officers for re-cautb duty, 
the army. 



CBLA.PTEE. IX. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Present inefil- 
cieno; and 
eztravagrance. 


PivlBion of the 
subject. 


319. The extravagance of the present double system of medical adminis¬ 
tration in India, under ■which two distinct bodies, the British Medical and the 
Indian Medical j^yvioes, are working together in the same field, is very gen¬ 
erally admitted, and has for some time past been under the consideration of 
the Gnvenunent of India and the Secretary of Siate, and it is, thcrefoi’c, quite 
unnecessary to dwell at any length on its numerous and very grave defects. 
The problem to bo solved is tq pTOvide at a reasonable expense medical aid 
sufficient for the i\rmy of India, and also for the civil wants of the different 
provinces. As will appear hereafter, these two great branches of the service, 
the military and the civil, must be considered together. It is only in this way 
that an army medical service can be provided which shall bo at once efficient, 
economical, and elastic; that is to say, which shall provide suflicieut medical 
and surgical aid for the army in time of peace, and at the same time i)rovide a 
reserve of capable officers who may be called on, when emergency arises, to 
afford that additional medical and surgical aid which is absolutely indispensable 
in the field. 

320. The subject may be conveniently eonsidered under the following 
heads:— 


I.—Administration. 

II.—Executive. 

III. —Hosjiital Establishments. 

IV. —^htiscellaneous. 

V.—The formation of one Medical Corps for India to take the place 
of the two Medical Seiwices. 


I.— Administkation. 

propoBsiaof 321. After many years of diseussion, and after many projects liad%been 

NoTOtnb«rl877 . # Mililurr desnah'h No. 20S, dnted 6tU Novcin- Considered, the. Gcvemmcnt of IndSii, lU 

ber 187?. November 1877,* submitted definite pro- 

mendatiouB. popals in respcct to the re-organization and reduction of the administrative 

* aSch of the two services. These proposals are summarized in the following 
rdar statement. No definite orders have yet been received directing that 
they shall be carried into force, but we underatend that they have practically 
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been accepted by Her Majesty's OoTernment, and they may tlwsprfoce be taken 
as a convenient l)ailk*lor further examination of the subject:-w* 

8cal^ of A^Miitistralive McAu^l O^fionrn existing at pre*ent, tut cowpnreJ mUh »(»ie rteoMmonied m . 
Mililarg despatch No. 895 , dated Hh Noremher 1877 . 
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This statement does not take into account the Secretaries to the Surgeons- 
General, or the independent sanitary appointments, to which reference wiJi i)e 
made in a 8ui>serpient panigtaph. 

322, The piinciples on which the despatch is based appear to us to he very 
sound. A military medical adininistration, which is unsnited to field service, * 

ought not any longer to be kepi, up in time of peace. The double system now * 

in force is cxj)ensive, inefficient, and breaks down the. moment a force is order¬ 
ed on service. ExjMjrience has shown that, in time of war, there must be 0 )ie 
adviser to the mihtary authorities at Army Head-Quarters, and one adviser and 
administrator for each body of men conccraed. In India this body of men will 
generally be more or less mixed,—some Euro])eans and some Natives, in 
eviJry important operation it must always be a mixed force. Thowifore, in 
ordinary times, it is essential.tliat administrative medical officers shovild be 
, learning those doiiblc duties connected witli European and Native soldiers 
which they will.inevitably be calied on to perform as soon as they go into the 
field. The dospatcii in making this recommendfltion merely extends to the 
medical circles of superintendence the same syshjm which has always existwl 
in the military commands. An officer has a certain force to attend to, and, so 
far as this fowse is (soncerned, he must attend to everything that is required 
both for Europeans and Natives. It has been objected that 'V)fficcrs of tho 

* Two Civil Dejmty Surgeoiw-Ovneml with tho local rank of Sni'geon-Gcnoral—one <br Ilencal Froper, and 
«n« for Umi Noith-Wwtom Pioviuee* and Oudh—have already hoeii api^iiitod in anticipation of tho sanction of 
Secretary of State. 

t Of these Indian Deputy SncRoons-Gcncral in Bengal, tho ono with tho Eastern Frontier Field Force was to 
do^dvil medical duties,, and also to bo Sanita^ Commissioner of Assam.. His militaiy work would consist of tho 
au^wrision of only 4,364 Native snldiew. Mie one with the Punjab Frontier Field Force was also to do tho civil 
work. 

» { The British Burma Deputy Surgeon-General was to do civil medical duties, and also be Sanitary 
Comutisidoner. 

I The Deputy Snrgeon-General of the Sind Dwtriot'was also to do civil work. 

Jh addition, the Sanitary GbmmisHionership with tho Government of India was to Iw held by a Surgeon- 
Odnetnit AYid tKiP Unitary CownniUBioncTaiiips m provinces by Deputy Snrgeons-Oencral. JNo cbaitge 

in the Sanitary OoiiimisHwnerahip of Berar, and it wa# not therefore entered iu the comparative etatemente. 
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OtELoerB requii'ed 
for military meai> 
cal administration 


Indian service, having now no means of learning the, wante of Pritisli troops, 
ca.i never efficiently fill the position of Deputy Surge^mdreneral, or Surgeon- 
General, with a force of which British troops form part. It might be argued 
M'ith equal force that British medical officers can never be fit to superintend 
the medical control of a force of which Native soldiers form part. But, as a 
matter of fact, one medical officer, either of the British or Indian Medical 
Dopartuieiit, must be the administrative medical officer of the mixed force' 
when it takes the field; and it is quite unnecsssary to prove that, if this officer 
has opportunities of learning the double work in days of pc%pe, he will be able 
to perform it much more satisfactorily when the emergency of war necessitates 
its performance. The single medical administration for military purposes, which 
has been adopted in the despatch of the Government of India, will no doubt 
commend itself to all who study the subject. Instead of the present costly 
and cumbrous, dual system which entirely separates the medical administration 
of European and Native troops, there must, we are satisfied, be one head,—one 
Surgeon-General over all. His subordinate admiiiistrators must, until an amal¬ 
gamated medical department for India is adopted, be partly British and partly 
Indian, and each must have the medical management of both European and 
Native troops in his own circle. 

32y. The despatch of the Government of India provided for the ivants nf 
the ai'my according to ])residencies. There were to bo three Militai'y Surgeons- 
Genoral—one for Bengal, one for Madras, and one for Bombay—and 21 Deputy 
Surgi^ons-General. Altogether there wonj to bo 21 administrative medical officers 
for military work in place of the existing staff of 42, thus giving a reduction of 18. 
The Hurgeon-Geiieral of Bengal was to have two S(«retari»*s, one British and the 
otlier Indian, and tlie Surgeons-General of Madras and Bombay were each to have 
a Secretary from the 1 ndian service. The proposals which we have made for substi¬ 
tuting four nearly equal army-o«rps for the three presidciu^y armies, and for the 
concentration as far as jiossilile of troops at convenient centres, will, combined 
with a niodilied system of garrison or station hospitals, lead to such a siinj)lifica. 
tion of work and such diminution of small hospitals, of medical officers, and of 
riiturns and other clerical work, that we have no hesitalion in proposing a reduo- 
tion of the medical statf considerably in excess of that already proposed in the 
despatidi in question, l^'or each army-corps three administrative medical officers 
of the rank of Deputy Surgeon-General W'ould suffice. The senior of the three 
would he the chief advisor U) the General Commanding the army-corps, and would 
he stationed at the head-quarters of the lieutenant-general commanding, lie 
would communicate with the Surgeon-General presiding over the whole military 
medical department of India. The other two Deputy Surgeons-General belong¬ 
ing to the army-corps w’ould bo under his orders. 


surweon would be one military Siu’geon-General who would ordinarily 

G«ue^ be an officer of the British medical service. He would be attached to the War 

Department and w'ould be the. authority from whom all orders to the four senior 
Deputy Surgeons-General at the head-quarters of each army-corps would issue. 
He should have two seerctaiies, quo of the British, and the other of tho Indian 
service. Considering the importance of the duties he wdll have to perform in 
advising the Surgeon-General on all matters affecting tlic Indian army, the 
Secretary of the Indian service should be an officer of experience and of over 20 
yi^ars’ service. 


Necessity for keep- 
Iner up mzes In 
the niealcal eer* 
vices. 


325. If 'ihe question could be narrowed within these limits, it would be 
very simple; hut it is made very complex by the claims and expectations of 
officers now in tho service. Were the prizes in the medical services, and espe¬ 
cially in the Indian medical service, to he reduced to the extent which the 
above sketch of the requirements of miMtary medical administi|i.tiou involves, 
there can he no doubt there'would he great discontent in the medical service. 
GIfieei’s who were near their promotion would think, rightly or wrongly, that 
tho Government had not kept faith with them. This holiof would extend'to 


the schools, and very probably the (government of India might find itself 
ill the embarrassing position which'has been occupied for year’s by the Home 
Government,—in great want of medical officers, raising its terms, and yet 
Jading that candidates will not come forward. Such a state of things ought to 
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avoided, not btoause it will cause ineffieiencj, l>tit also beoausie it will, 
in the end, l«id to increased expose. In order to secure good men, a public 
service must offer a certain number of priises, and, therefore, such a reduction as 
is involved in the scheme we have sketched above, would ‘be impolitio unless 
some compensation be given to the service in other Erections. 

826. The reduction of two Deputy Surgeons-General in each presidency, to* 

which iarecommended in the despatch of the Government of India, is a rer^ heavy gfgi?***”**'*^ 

. loss to the Indian medical department. In Madras it takes away one>thiid, and 
in Bombay ono-half, of these appointments, while promotion is evem now deferred 
to such an extent that most of those who may now hope to rise to be Deputy 
Surgeon-General, will have, to rtjtiro under the 66-year superannuation rule 
before they can hope to reach that rank. The British medical department is in 
much the same state. 

327. It must be borne in mind that medical officers value promption to 
the grade of Deputy Surgeon-General, not only on account of the increased proposed, 
pay and higher position, but also for the extra pension of £250 per annum 
W'hioh service in this grade brings with it. To deprive the medical servieds of a 
large proportion of .appointments which carry with them both increased pay 
and increased pension, would naturally inflict a venry serious loss on the service 
which would tend to make it less popular. At* the same time, wo are quite 
satisfied that it camiot reasonably l)o expected that administrative aj)pointment8 
which are not really essential for the eflicient control of the department should be 
kept up, and, therefore, some schon^ niu-st bo devised by which, while the use¬ 
less excess of highly paid appointments is abolished, a sufllcient number of 
prizes t(j remder the service attractive to the class of men who are required 
for service in India should bo provided. The creation of a new grade of medi¬ 
cal officers between the Surgeon-Major and th^Deputy Surgeon-General, to bo 
called Brigade-Surgeon, has bc(;n rocommeudod by the Special Committee appoint- * 

e,d a few months ago by the Secretary of State for War to inquire into the 
causes Avliich tend to prevent a sufiicient number of eligible candidates from 
coming forward for the Army Medical Department; and this seems to bo the best 
solution of tlnj difliculty. We recommend that 2t such appointments should be 
made for India: 12 of the first cbiss, with a staff salary of Bs. 450, and 12 
of the second class, witli a staff salary of Its. 250, and that Brigade-Surgeons of 
the Indian service, after five years’ service in that grade, should bo allowed 
an extra pension of £150, if in the first class, and £100, if in the second. Such 
an arrangement w'ould do much to prevent discontent, by provicUng some 
higher office than that of an executive medical officer to many who arc now 
looking forward to promotion to the rank of Deputy Surgeon-General. The 
aggregate value of the prizes proposed in the despatch of the Government of 
India, will not be diminished by the change wo propase, hut somewhat increased. 

That despatch, as already shown, recommended 24 administrative appointments 
for the military branch of tlio service; we recommend only 13; but the 11 so 
, reduced will bo more than made gqocfHo the service, both in pay and pension, by 
the new appointment of 24 Brigsidc-Surgcons. ' 

328. The principle of giving extra pensions for service in the higher ranks 
of the service is a sound principle, if promotions are made on careful selection, 
hecairse it offers additional attractions to good men to enter the service. It is a modification. 

P rinciple which has long been followed in the British and Indian MecKcal Services. 

f, however, promotions are made according to seniority alone, and not according 
to qualifications, these extra pensiims cannot fulfil the purpose for which they 
were intended. In order to make the extra pensions a real, and not a mere 
nominal, boon, the present oj^cr, which requires that an Indian medical officer 
sliall serve for five consecutive years in the admiuistraiive rank, with only six 
months’ leave during that period, ought in our opinion to be altered. This rule 
presses most unfairly on officers, especially on those wlio are not strong, or who 
have not been able to take much leave in their earlier years of service. The 
State can gain nothing from the present system, except that the extra pension 
may ^ saved altogether in an officer’s vain and injudicious efforts to earn- 
it. So long as an officer is entitled to furlough counting as service, such 
furlough ought to count as part of his five years’ tenure of office, and carry 
with it no such punishment as fine of £260 per annum. 





Inis- 

r»ooni< 


Propo8«(l distribu¬ 
tion of^is staff. 


C 1 

»«(>. The military medical administration wc desire to propse WouH it will 
' thus be seen, consist of one Surfyoon-General with the hr Uepartmcnt having 
two aeorotaries,—one British and the other Indian,—12 Deputy Soxgewi^G'M- 
oraJ, of whom four would be on bif^her pay than the others^ find -^4? jJngade^ 
Surgeons, who, though in oxeoutire charge hospJtnls, would also bare COR~ 
sidcrabJo adniinistrativo duties to perfonn in superintending the whole of the 
hospitals and medical arrangements of large stations. The proportion of the • 
military administrative appointments to he h61d by Britisli and Indiad officers 
must depend, in some measure, on the proportion of executive officers of each * 
service required for India; anti this point will, thwiore, ho taken up in a 
subsequent paragraph. 

330. It remains for us to show how the military adraiiHstrative medical staff 
would he distributed. The follouing statement will, wo think, 'make our pro- 
r:— 


1 Surgeon-General in the IVar Department, assisted by two secretaries,—■ 
one of the British, and the other of the Indian, medical service. „ 


I.—Bengal Army-Corps. 

1 Deputy Surgeon-General on Bs. 2,250, adviser to the General Command¬ 
ing the Bengal Arniy^Corps, issuing ord(?rs to, and i*ec(*iviug reports, &e., 
from, the two other Depnly Surgeons-General of ibis corps, and himself 
dircHjtly superintending the mcciieal arvangenieuts in the Lucknow and 
Bareilly districts, 

1 Deputy Sufgcon-General on Rs. I,fi00, su})erititending the medical ar- 
mngements of the Calcutta and Eastern Prt>nticr districts, and under 
the orders of the Deputy Surgeon-General with the General Com¬ 
manding the Bengal Army-Corps. 

1 Deputy Surgeon-General, second class, superintending the Meerut, 
GAvalior, and Nowgong districts, and und(;r the orders of the deputy 
Surgeon-General with the Geueml Comnianding the Bengfil Army- 
Corps. 

0 Brigade-Surgeons, one in each military district (except tluj Easte'm 
Erontior), each of wliom, in addition to ordinary work as au executive 
medical officer, would also assist in the work of administration in any 
manner in which his Deputy Surgeon-General might direct, either by 
remaining in charge of his office while the Deputy Surgeon-General 
was on tour, or by carrying out inspections at remote stations which it 
may not he convenient for the Deputy Surgeon-General himself to 
visit at the tiin<i. In the cold season, when the work of executive 
medical officers is at a minimum, there would generally be no difficulty 
in detaching a Brigade-Surgeon temporarily for this duty. 

t 

TI.—JPunjah A^my-Corps. 

1 Deputy .Surgeon-General, first class, with the General Commanding at * 
Bawal Pindi, directly superintending the Bawal Pindi and Peshawar 
districts. 

1 Deputy Surgeon-General, second class, for the TJmhalla and Lahore 
dis,tricts. 

1 Deputy Surgeon-General, second class, for the Kuram and Mooltan 
ffistricts. 

6 Brigade-Surgeons, one to each district. 

77r .—Madras Army-Corps. 

1 Deputy Surgef)n-Crenera1, first class, with General Commanding at Banga¬ 
lore, and directly superintending Bangalore and Madras districts. 

1 Deputy Surgeon-General, second class, for Hyderabad and Belgaum 
districts. 

1 Deputy Surgeon-General, second class, for British Burma Port 
Blair. 

6 Brigade-Surgeons, one to each district. 
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TV.—Somhay 

1 Deputy Surgpon-General, first class, ■wilb General Ooniinandmg at Poona, 

• and directly sujierintejuling the Poona and Bombay districts. 

1 Deputy Snrgeott-Qaiieral, second class, for the Mbow, Nagporo, and 
JVusseeraI>ad districts. 

1 Deputy Surgeon-Gcnoml, second class, for the Sind 8nd Aden districts. 

7 ifrigado-Surgeons, one to feach district. 

As a rule, no Deputy Surgeon-General would liave more than eight or nine 
stations under lus charge. 

331. We arc decidedly of opinion that the civil meditsal administration r>i8ttoctojTUm*<». 
should be, as far as possible, comjdetoly ilistinot from the military medical'*’* “*‘'’**^*^‘*"‘ 
administration. It is, no doubt, lieyond the scope of our enqu'iry to discuss 
the civil branch of the modicat administration, but it is so intiiunlely connected 
with the question of military medical administiiftion, both branches being fed 
from the sami' source, that we feci that we slmll be excused for suggesting how 
the two can in our opinion be most efficiently organized with the vi(‘w of carry¬ 
ing out the practical scjiaration of the two dejiartments so far as administra¬ 
tion is con8id(‘rHd. The Oovemraent of India liavc ulraady recommended that 
jui admiuistrativc medical officer should he appointed as adviser in medical 
matt Cl'S to ('ach Local Government, and that such supervision is rcipiiivd, is 
we believe a tpiestion admittedly hey<^d dispute. The Local Governments, with 
lai'ge iru'diesil establishments and exj^ensive lLos])itnJ.s, have liitherto [iracticjilly 
Ixsen without any advisor, or any qualitied adraiuistratoi’, able to check expend¬ 
iture and tjorrecl abuse's; and a radical rt'form iu this matter is urgently called 
for. Already, in anticipation of the sanction of the Secretary of State, a local 
Surgt'on-Gcncral liashi'cn a]>]>oiutud^ Bengal,and another to the North-West cm 
l’w)vinees. Tlie only exceptum suggcsti'd by the Government of India to this 
principle of the entire s<‘]>aration of the military and civil raetUeal administi'ation 
was made in the ease of remote parts of th(' country,—Assam, the Punjab 
frontier, British Burma, and Sind—ivliere the military work is light, andwlieiv, 
thererore, it was projKised that the mih'tary Deputy Surgeon-General should, in 
addition, ])erform the civil duties. In British Burma and Assam it Avas proposed 
that he should also he Sanitary Commissioner of the province. With tiie much 
reduced staff for militaiy medical administration, wo would recommend some 
moditlcntiou in these arrangements. It is no doubt veiy desirahle that tho 
military should be ke))t as distinct as possible from the civil misdical adminis¬ 
tration. But the C/hief Comnn'shionor of British Burma ought, wo think, to be 
provided with a civil administrative medical officer entindy under liis own orders, 
and not suhjei*t iu any Avay to tlie control of the military authoiities. The 
Sanitary Commissioner, and Inspector-Gonernl of Jails, might avc lielioA’c under¬ 
take this duty iu addition to the other work he has now to i)erfonn ; his duties 
at present take him to evciy station at which there is a civil surgeon or hospital, 

. and the addition of the superintendt'n^e and inspection of the department would 
not therefore add vi'iy materially to his labors. In the same way, a Sanitaiy 
Commissioner is rt'quirc'd for Assam and ho might also superintend tho civil 
medi(»il department. The only ])art of tin* coujitry whore, for tlu> present, 
military and civil medical administration may Aviih adA’autage he combined, 
sfsjms to he the Sind district of tho Bombay Armv-Coi'jw. Ilt>re, <f)Aving to his 
isolated position, tin* l)e))ufy Surgeon-General Aviil liaAa* eomparatiA'cly little 
military woi‘k, and may give A'nluahle assistance to tin* eiAil department in tho 
ordinary course of his lours without interff'ring witli his military duties. It 
seems dc'sirahlc that tho eivdl Dejmty Surgeon-General in tlie Ihinjab, as head 
of an jmpor(nni,de})artinont, should liaA^ tho local rank of Surgeon-General, as 
in Bengal and tho Noi*tli-Webt<*i*n Provinces, 

333. Wo at first had some* doubts, from the perusal of such papers as Amnimmationor 
have come bijfore us, whether there Avould be siifficienl work for a Surgeon- 
General as head of the administration of the civil medical depariment with the 
GoA^niment of India, if he had no other duties to perform. We think, however, B^iSnSommeni- 
that this diflicalty niiglit ho mot by uniting the otflees of civil Surgeon-General 
with the Government of India and Sanitary Commissioner with tlie Govommeut 
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of India. We arc aware that, %Iion the subject was on a former occa^on 
discussed, it was objected that it would always ‘“’ypracti^ to 

nppoint n senior oSicer to he Surgeon-OenevaU nnd that this officer might boc 
be Atted to he Sartiiai’y Commissioner. There is no doubt & oer^m amount or 
forcie iu this argument; but wo hare no doubt that as a matter of fact an Officer 
could .always bo found capable of iK'iug both cuvil Surgeon-General and Sanitary 
Commissioner with^hc Government of India. He should be assisted however ■ 
by a setirclary. It is very desirable that this arrangement should at d.11 events 
be tried as an experimental measure. 


333. Wc are not concerned with the civil and sanitarjr administrative 
appointments, except in so far as they affect the proportion of administrative 
ap])oi,ntments available for the several medical services, din this point of view, 
and for other reasons which need not be detailed, the proposal made in the de¬ 
spatch of the Government of India tl\at the Sanitary Commissionerships should 
bo llliod by Deputy Surgeons-Gencral, does not commend itself to us. The Sani¬ 
tary Commissioners should be 'much younger men, but to any who prove really 
efficient, inducements should be held out to remain in these appointments. We 
would, therefore, reeommoud that, instead of a fixed salary of lls. 1,200 and 
lls. 1,.500, the pay should be graded, rising, say, from Its. 1,000 to Its. 1,400, 
and fj'om Its. 1,200 to lls. 1,760. This has been recommended for Bengal, and 
it will involve no extra cost. 


334. The administrative medical staff, which we here propose for both 
military and civil work, will therefore stand as follows;— 


MlLlTiBT. 


1 Sur{?oon-GoTioral with Army ITead-Qiiarterfl, at. Rfs. 2,700 
1 SocMftary to clttio, Britlsli Service, at Us. ],4i<K) 

1 Ditto ditto, liulian ditto, at Ks. 1,4<I0 
4 Dojmty Surj^coiis-Goncral with Anuy-Oorps, at Um. 2.250 ... 

8 J)ilto ditto ditto, at. Us. 1,800 

12 Brigade-SurgeOTiH* StafT pay, at Us. 4.50 
12 Ditto dHt<>, at lls. 250 

Deduct Jmlf-]>ay of I Deputy Surgoon-Gcncral, who is to do civil 
fts well as military work iu 8iud 

Civil. 

Siivgcon-Goneral and Sanitary Commissioner, at lla. 2,700 ... 
Secretarv to ditto, at Rs. l/IO() ... 

Statistical Officer to ditto, at Us. 1,50(J ... 

Deputy Surgeon-General, Bengal, at Rs. 2,250 
Ditto, N.AV. U., at Us. 2,250 

Ditto, Dunjab, at Uh. J,8tM) # 

Ditto, Central IVovincPK, at U.s. 1,800 ... 

Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, at Rs. J,5(X) (lis. 1,20U ri.sing 
to R.s. 3,750) ... ... ... ... 

Sanitary Coiiiniissioner, Assam, at Rs. 1,200 (Rs. 1,(X)0 rising 
to Rs. 1,4A)0) 

Sanitary Commissioner, N.-W. P., at Rs. 1,500 
Ditto, Pun.jab, at Rs. 1,500 

Superintendent, Yaccinatlon, N,-W. P., at Us. 95p 
Ditto, ^ l^^n.iub, at Us. 050 
Deputy Native Aasistiinl Surgeon, Oudh, at Ua. 300 

Surgeoii-Gcneral, Madni.s, at Rs. 2,500 

Secretary to ditto, at Rs. 80t) ... ... 

Sanitary Ootnruis.sioner, at Us, 2,000 
SujriM'intendent, Viiocination, at Rs. 050 

Sanitary Commissioner, Uiitihh Burma, at Rs. 1,200 (Rs. 1,(XKJ 
riaiiig to lls. 1,400) ... 

Sfirgeon-Genoral, Boiiiba 3 % at Rs. 2,5<')0 
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Secretary to ditto, 
Sanitary Commissioner, 


at lls. HtX) 
at Us. 2,OCR) 


Add half-pay of 1 Deputy Surgeon-General deducted 
from Military above 

Gbakij Total 


Rs. 

32,400 

Iti.SOt) 

lfi,800 

1,0H,0(K) 

1,72,800 

(54,SrK) 

3t).<J00 


33,100 

l«,SO0 

18,000 

27,(XR) 
27,<HX) 
23,000 
21,U<.K) 

18,000 

14.400 
18,000 
18,000 

11.400 
11, KX) 

3,6t)U 

30,(XjO 
0.000 
24,(W 

11.400 

14.400 

30,000 
1),000 
21,(.MX) 


lls. 


4,47,600 

10,800 


^ 4,12,200 
lO.SiX) 


Rs. 


4,30,800 


t ,2.?.000 


8.6«,D(K) 


336. According to this statement the cost of military medical superdsion 
w ill be lls. 4,36,800 lor all India: the present military charges on this account 
are Us. 10,49,400. The saving, thei'eforo, is lls. 0,12,600. The cost of civil 
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medical supervision vrill be Es. 4,23,000: tlte present coat is Bs. 2,40.600, so 
that on tliis item there will be an inoreaso of Es. 1,82,400; but it must be 
reigembered that the nommal supervision of civil hospitals has really hitherto 
been a charge on the military accounts. It will be fair, therefore, to compare 
the total present cost under both heads with |;hat proposed 


Present Military eharges... 

.t. ... 

... 10,49,400 

Present Civil diaries ... * 

>• » k • • 

... 2,40,000 


Present total 

... 12,90,000 


Proposed total 

... 8,59,800 


Savings 

... 4,30,200 

• 


336. The Deputy Surgoons-Gcneral, it will be seen, are divided under the 
scheme we recommend into two classes, which gives some continuity of iiromo- 
tion. The four of the first class should, as proposed, receive Es. 2,250, arid, the 
remainiug eight should receive Es. 1,800, the pay which officers of this rank 
receive now. As the Brigade-Surgeons axe intended to be i>rimarily superior 
executive officers, their pay proper will be debited in the executive part of the 
scheme. Their staff salary alone is entered here. The j)ay of all the secretaries 
and of the vaccination appointments entered at the rate adopted by the Got- 
ernment of India in the despatch to the Secretary of Slate, so that comparisojj 
of the two schemes may be more readily made. 

337. We arc of opinion that a great diminution and simplification of simpUflcaMonor 
returns may be effected—both in respect of those requiitHl from regimental 

officers and also of those which are required by the military authorities. Much 
lime and labor might he saved both to medical officers who have to forward 
these I’cturns, and to administrative and other authorities, who have to deal 
witli tliem afterwards. 

It docs not seem necessary to provide special medical supervision for the superviBion or 

irregular regiments under jiolitical ad- ^{Scal’ld^nLi- 
miniuti-ation, as shown in the margin, 

The Ilydcrahad Contingent may ho 
administered medically by the Deput y 
Surgeon-General at Secuuderahad, as 
propisod in the despatch. The regl- 
riients in llajputana may lx? similarly 
administered by thelnspiictor-Gcncral 
of Dispensaries under the orders of 
the Agent, Governor-General. Tlio 
regiments of Central India may be 
arranged for hereafter as found most 
convenient. 

II.— Executive. 

338. Before considering wbat number of medical officers is required for 
executive W'ork, it is essential to determine Avhat relation medical officers in in civil employ, 
civil employ should occupy with regard to the senico generally. The, Govern¬ 
ment of India in dealing with tlie subject has laid dow'u the principle iliat, 

“although the administration is to be divided into two distinct parts, civil 

and military, the officera would all remain, as now, military officers ; tho.so in 
civil employ Ixting only lent to the civil depurtmimt, and liable to bo called on 
for military duty in the event of their services Ixiing required that in ibis 
matter there should be no change in existing arrangements; that medical 
officers in both civil and military employ should continue, as now, to form one 
service; and that they should rise, as now, through civil or military employ¬ 
ment, or both, to the grade of Deputy Surgeon-General, cither military or civil, 

■ as the exigencies of the service at the lime may requu’O. 


* Paragraph 39 o£ despatch No. 2So, dated 3th November 1877. 


J'f}/derahad Coiiiintjenl. 

4 lljittcrifft artillery. 

4 eavjilry. 

C iiiiuntry. 

Central India, 

. 2 Kegiments Central India IToise. 
Miilwa Hheel Corps, 
libopul llaUaliuii. 

ItaJ-puiana, 

Dooleo Irregular Force. 

Kriiipoorah Irregular Force. 
Mcywttr Hheel Coi*p». 

Idhairwarra llattalion. 
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Sfthfl pmSSSS*** 389. After a careful eotisideration of all that is to Ix) said on botli sides of 

SirSurDepSirt- qiwstion, wc have como to the conclusion that the advantages of tlie pifcsent 

“®”*- systcnf greatly outweigh any disadvantage that may arise from it. Without 

the medical oflBcers in civil employ the medical service has no reserve on which 
to fall hade in time of war. Th§ medical officers in civil employ are the men 
iMJst qualified to undertake the duties of field service, because they arc always 
fiperating, and always watching surgical cases. They are learning every day to- 
do, and to do well, that which they would be required to do for the bounded. 
A system which deprives the State of their services at a time when’ they may he 
s])ecially. useful must be a mistaken system. Moreover, if the civil medical 
charges were to be made over to special local medical scrviei's, the great prizes 
f)f the Indian Military Metlical Department would, to a large extent, disappear. 
The civil appointments arc the main attractions which induce malical men to 
e-omc to India*. If they are taken away, few, if any, good men will care to enter 
the military branch, and the qiuility of the military medical officers who seek 
admittance will surely and rapidly degenerate. 

And ^ to the 340. On the civil side also the disadrantagos would bo equally great, 

iv epartmon . rj^g Crovommcnts now, practically, liavo the pick of the services. Without 
a military commission, civil employment would lose much of its attractions. 
Medical officers value their commission, and their rank, which is pui-ely military ; 
if thc.se are taken away, they oc<?upy a lower status; the s(n*vicc will deteriorate, 
and in time will be comi)osccl of doctors locally recruited, 8U(!h as are now employ¬ 
ed in some of the smaller civil shitions, and there are many obvious reasons why 
this class of medical officei-s should not be iuert^ased. The. Ijocal Governments also 
would lose the benefit of the military discipline to which the offici-rs in civil 
employ have for a time been subjected; this discipline is wholesome, and it is 
very much to he regretted that of late years it has not in all cases been insisted 
on. In future, every medical officer should he obliged to serve at least two 
• years with the army, aiid half of tliat time with liritish troops, before Im is 
appointed to civil work. 

of°^roc^^rato^° urgcd that officers employed on civil duties will not he 

Capable, later on in their service, of performing thi; duiies of the higher admi¬ 
nistrative offices of the Medical Department; hut the special duties which 
devolve on a military medical officer, or even on a military Deputy Surgiion- 
Genoral, are not so intricate that they cannot ho easily learned by any man of 
ordinary common souse in a short time; and the fact that a nu'dieal officer 
comes to them from active employment as a civil surgeon, untrf*mmelled by tho 
monotonous routine in which military medical officers are brought up, and 
accustomed to employ his mind on varied aptters, seems to pi-omise tliat ho 
will rcviUy exercise a more watehful and inteiligcut supervision than if he had 
never to use his judgment, except on such matters as come within the daily 
work of a military hospital. Some of the host military Deputy Surgeons- 
General of tho Indian service have, wo , understand, bc<*n men who served 
nearly all their lime in civil employ, both because they wore originally better 
men, and were therefore selected for posts of, responsibility and trust, and also 
iMicause they bad led a busy proVessional life, and bad been accustomed to think 
and act on their owa responsibility. No doubt it is infionvenient for a Iiocal 
Government to be (railed on to send away a numlKrr of its civil surgeons for 
militaiy work; but the inconvenienceiivory rarely occurs to any serious extent. 
During tho last 28 years it lias occurred twice,—once in the mutiny, ami once 
in the recent Afghan efim])aign. Tho disadvantagi* is common to all wars, and 
is not peculiar to India. The inconvenience to Local Governments would not 
only bo rare, but the demands would never be so grerat as to necessitate tho 
withdrawal of civil medical officers, except from small stations; and, during 
their temporary absence, their places might bo well filled by oelcotcd Native 
assistant surgeons. 

342. Having decided tliat the military medical officers temporarily lent to 
the civil anthorities shall form tho proper reserve to be drawn on in the event 
^ of war, the next point to be deti^rmined is what number of medical officjors is 
required with the army in time of peace. But before any answer can he given 
to this question, it is necessary to come to some definite (wmolusion as to the 
principle wliich should govern tho distribution of medical officers. The main 
point for consideration is whether the present regimental system should bo 
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contioucd, or a system of station hospitals bo adopted in its stead, or some othcat 
system clorised wliieU shall be more or less a modillcatioh of both. , We liavo care¬ 
fully considered tb<5 many opinions Avliich we have received on the comparative 
merite of regimental and station hospitals. Spoahing genemHy, it may be said, 
as regards British troops, that the medical authorities ai’o in favor of station hos¬ 
pitals, and tliat conunauding officers, and other military authorities, are strongly 
•in favor of regimental hospitals. In the case of Native troops, the weight of opi¬ 
nion, both of the medical and milftary authorities, is decidedly in favor of adher¬ 
ing to the regimental hospital system. 

343. It is not necessary that we should enter into any lengthdned discus- Obiieotionstoadoi 
sion of the comparative merits of tlie two systems claimed by the supporters of aoilitaSf 
each. In a practical point of view it will suffice to notice the main disadvantages 
und{;r which both seem to labor. As regards station hospitals, there are, it is 
said, few cantoujnents in which buildings suitable I’or such a purpose, either in con- 
struction or position, ai'c available.. Calcutta and Binapori; may l)o cited as’excop- 
lions. In both these j>lac('s, and in a few others fhat might bo named, the sick 
of diifci’cnt corps arc already treated under the same roof, but as a rule the regi¬ 
mental liospitnls arc far apart. To build new hospitals In convenient situations 
would involve very largo expenditure and must b(! the w'ork of time. The large 
areas covered by most cantonments, and the distances between the llhcs occupi<.*d 
by difl'eroni. corps, arc another serious obstacle to tlie adoption of station hospitals. 

The sick could not in many stations w'alk from their barracks to a central hospital 
without fatigue and exposure at most jtimcs of the. ye,ar to heat or rain, w’bich 
Avould be v('ry burtinl to them; to provide earriag<; sufficient to take them all to 
hospital would be a large undertaking. Tlu) station hospital system, although 
the reason for this is not apparent, seems to entail continual cb.aiigcs in medical 
officers, and these perpetual moves, especially din ing the hot weather, aiv a source 
of great discomfort to them, depriving them to a great extent of a home and of* . 
all sense of security that they will bo allowed to remain in any one ])laco for more 
than a few months at a time. Not only are the medical o.^icevs thus ]irevented 
from having that pereonal acquaintance with tlioii' men whieh is so important, but 
commanding officers .are also prevented from knowing their medical officers, and 
from ac([uiring that confidence in their advice, Ijy whieh they should he so largely 
guided in this country in all their regimental arrangements. Under the present 
system, which is in foriro in the-British Medical llepartmcnt, wc have boon in- 
fortni'd that it is by no means uncommon for a ri'giment or hatteiy to ho placed 
under the medical charge of five or six different officers in the e<)uisc of twelvo 
months. Wo liave no jicsitation in saying that such frequent changes must ho 
detrimental to a I'l'giinent, and altogether inconsistent with the proper medical 
and sanitary care of any body of men. 

311'. In addition to all these objections, which apply both to European and EHpoci»ry ror 
Native troops, there arc other aud special objections which apply to Native troops. 

A Native has a natuml av'cmon tA a hospital. Alter some years of scrvic’o and 
.cxporieiico of the, benefit s he has derived from it , this aversion no doubt disa]>pears; 
hut it would certainly he Tcvivod and intensified If, wjuui ill, he wem obliged to 
go to a place whore he might have none of his friends of eonuades about him. 

I)eprc.ssed with sicknes.s, his heart would sink wdthiu him, and ho rvoidd he in a 
condition very unf.avorahlo>to rixiovery fllipm a severe illne.ss. Native soldiers 
look on jtheir oavu regimental medical officer as .a friend whoju tiny Ijavo learned 
by expen’cnce to trust. To take him aAvay would he subversive of t haf intimate 
relation between officers and men which it is so de.-^irahle to onconrage. More¬ 
over, although there would ho a saving in medical officers by ado'pt ing the station 
hospital system for Native troops, there Avould he little or no saving in hospital 
establishments w'Jiich arc on a very economical scale. 

315. But the ohiections to the purely regiunnital system of hospitals arc objecfion'* to w«i. 
also very gixjat. It is urged that the number ol medical olheers, Avho have to he, 
kept up under this system at nearly every station, is much greater than necessary. 

As a rule, they have very little to do, aud, as a natural consequence of tins, t wo 
gjreat evils result. First, the State is put to great aud unnecessary expense; 
and, secondly^, mtsdical officers, through tlio defects of the system and no 
fault of their own, arc placed in the very oircumstancos which are best calculated 
to render-them inefficient, and to unfit them for work when necessity arises. 

The M’ork is not evenly distributed; n^edical officoi*s whose corps hajppen to 
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he ^inhcahhy may for a time ho overworked, while others with healthy regi* 
inonts 4VC coin|iarativcIy idlo ; there is no proper division of lalior, and in par¬ 
ticular, tliG duties oF the officers of the Britisii and Indian services are l^ept 
so entirely distinc!.t that the one derives no assistance froin the other. An officer 
in uK'dical eharq:(5 of a battery of arlillery, or of a Native reg’iinont, lias as a rule 
very work, lor it must bo roriKMubered tliat diudii" the unliealthy season 
niaiiy of tli<? liliii'Dpeans are in the lulls, and many of the Natives absent either’ 
on sick h‘ave or furlough at their lionu's.*' The n'ginuMital system entails 
the inultiplic.ation oF liospjtal buildings, of medieval offu^ers, of hospital estab¬ 
lishments, of inedicnnes, insti inneiits, and other articles of hospital equipment. 
All this favors Avaste, and the carriage of most of the ro(iuir(Mncuts of every regi- 
monlal hosfiital from station to station in the course of relief, it may be from 
the one end of India to the other, involves a great <leal of unnecessary expense. 
Moreover, c‘xpeiienee has shown that reginnmtal hospitals are altogether un¬ 
suited-tu the held, and it is most objectionable on the breaking out of war that 
the wliole organization of the ‘Jledlcal service should bo disturbed. 

,310. Taking the objections to both systems into consideration, ^yQ have 
arrived at the eouclusion that neither the one nor the*, other is suited to India, and 
that a modilied system, (nnliracing as far as pos.sihl<^ the advantages of both, ought 
to be adopted. Tiie modiiicatioii avo propose is to take the r(‘gimental system 
as the basis of our sehoino; to provide regiinental medical officers, but to 
arrange tieeir number and regulate their duties so tliat tluTC may not be more 
in eacli station than are rof|uired for the medieval duties of tlie station as a AAdiole. 
Theses offiems Avould have their n'ginu'jital duties as their primary charge ; they 
AAmild invai’iably attend on the sic^k of their own corps, but, in addition, they 
would bo available for ollun* duti(?s under the gem.'ral direction of the senior 
medi(!al offiecn*, and Avhere the buildings and tlie distaiiee of the troops from the 
hospital Avould permit of such an arrangornent, they might Avork together in a gen¬ 
eral Europc'an hospital. Under this schenio, the uuml)er of medical officers wo 
propose to alloAV is tAvo for each Britisli regiment of cavalry and infantry, ono 
for each battery of royal artillery, and one for each Native regiment. With 
the increased strength proposed for regiments, this arrangement AA'ill ])rovc less 
costly than may be supposed. For garrison batteries, separate mediijal officers 
AA'ould not be necessary, were it not that these batteries arc usually supported 
by detachments of Britisli infantry. Ono medical officer can attend to both 
the battery and the detachment. The details of the scheme wc propose are 
shown in the foIloAving statemejit:— 

Scheme of distribution of Executive Medical Officers, 

IhuTisii SEZivicifi. Indian Seuvicjs. 


/.—Bengal 

22 Battcrios 11. A., at 1= ... 22 

2 lh*gimoDl.s Cavalry, at 2*= ... 4 

13 lle^iincnLs lufaiitry, at 2-== ... 20 

IL—TiuOah 

21 R. A., at l.-« 

2 CiU';ilry, at 2-^ 

13 lulaiilry, at 2-— 

Miscellaneous appointments 
Ilcpots ^ 

Add 20 per cenl.. for reserve, See, ... 

T<^lal lien gill and Pun jab Army- 
Cor]n; t 

Present .ll^t^lbl^‘;hmcnt ... 230 

Now pr(>j>ot’ed ... 130 

Ilednc'timi ... 1)1 


Arm?/~CoTj)s, 

0 llegiincnts CaA^alry, at 1 = 
1 itegimeuls N. 1., at 1 = 
Sappers and Miners 
Arw//^ CoTji.^, 


0 
24 
* 1 


21 

12 Ih’ginionts (Cavalry, at 1= ••• 

12 

4 

27 * llcgimcnts N. 1., at 1=: 

27 

20 


To 

Too 



Mi'^fcllancmw .nppoinf ments, including 


7 

7 Irregular Civil ll(?gimonts 

*10 

TiT) 


To 

23 

Add 25 per cent, for reserve, &c/ ... 

20 



ioo 

13G 

Prrr.'ciit Kfitablishmcnt ... 123 

^ Now pro])OHcd r loo 

Ilcducition ... 23 



* /Vs.—StTn'tjiry to Sur'jfcon.Ck'UCiul ... ... . ... 1 

AKHiiciil Storr*lui*prrR ... ... ^ 

y Inoj^ular Kc<jimouU a ••• ... 7 


10 


t To bo prorided from the Bongal Medical Service. 

a An Bhovn in margiu of paragraph 337. The iccdical charge of Mhoirvirarra BaUaUon mcnlici.M llicrc iy held by the Civil Sozi^con of AJaeM. 
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III.—Madras Army-Corps. 


17 Batteries R. A., at 1= 

17 

2 Ilefirimcnts Cavalry, at 1= 

... 

2 

1 lleg;lincnt Caviiliy, at 

... 2 

25 Regiments N. 1., ift 1 = 

... 

25 

8 licgimeuts lutantry, at 

... 10 





85 



27 

2 Dei>6t8 

2 

Miscellaneous appointments 

* *. 

*8 



Hyderabad Contingent 

... 

10 

• 

37 i 



40 

Add 20 per cent, for reserve, &c. 

8 

Add 25 per cent. 

... 

10 

Total Madras Army-Corps 

... 45 



60 

. %*rosent Estahlieliineiit 

74 

Present Establislmienfr 

?6 


Now px-uposed 

45 

Now proposed 

50 



—— 




. Xlcduction 

29 

Ileduction * ... 

26 


IV.—Bombay Army-Corps. 



17 Batteries B. A., at 1 r= 

... 17 

6 Regiments Cavalry, at 1 =: 


6 

1 llogimeiit Cavalry, fit 2 = 

2 

25 Regiments N. 1., at 1 = 

* * • 

25 

9 Reg^imouts IiifaDiry, at 2= 

... 18 








„ 


87 



81 

Miseellancous appointments— 


Miscellaneous appointments 

• t. 

t2 

5 Depots 

5 





42 



33 

Add 20 per cent, for rcservo 

9 

Add 25 per cent, for reserve 

• p « 

8 

Total Bombay Army-Corps 

... 51 



41 

Present EsLalilisliment 

09 

Present Establislinicnt 

66 


Now proposed • 

51 

Now proposed 

41 


Beduction 

18 

Reduction 

16 








Summaht* 


British Medical Service. 




PreBont 

OKlatHsbmcut. 

Now 

proposed. 

Reduction. 

Bengal and Punjab 


... 280 

186 

94 

Madras 

... 

... 74 

45 

29 

Bombay 

... 

... 69 

51 

IS 


Total* 

... 373 “ 

el 

I 

141 


hidiaii Medical Service. 


Bengal and Punjab 

123 

100 

Lt 

23 

Madras 

70 

50 


20 

Bombay 

50 

41 


15 

Totai. 

255 

191 


04 






• Surrroon to CSovernor 

Mfdlciil Sloro-krcpcr 

Ptilavcram JDepOl 


... 

... 1 

... 1 

... 1 





3 


t Surgeon to Governor 

Mcdiual Store keeper 

• •• 

••• 

... 1 

... 1 



t Surgeon to Governor 
Mcdiual Store keeper 




••• 


2 
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from this statement that the number of executive medi- 
tbeae proposals, cal officors of tUc British scrvice may, in otir opinion, he reduced by 141, and that 
of thotlndiau services employed on military work in tho three presidencies jby 
64, or a total of 2()§ for both. Owing to the large proportion of Surgeons-Major 
of the British medical scn-ico now in India, the average pay of these 205 medi¬ 
cal ofIi(!ors cannot bo less than lls. 700 a month; we believe it to bo nearer 
lls. 800. Tiieir reduction Avill thus save Bs. 17,22,000 per annurh. 

of already said that we attach great importance to medical 

e^b oo?“b imm» o^^i^^crs having immediate care of particular regiments. We regai'd this as of 
in*ni^8““ special importance when a regiment first arrives in India, and would strongly 

recommend that a mt«lical otlicer of Indian experience should hc^ placed in clmrgo 
of each regiment and battery as soon as it lands in the countiy. 

Opinion of ths 349. Such wholesale rcductioTia as we have proposed, mav at finst flight 

Diroctoi'-Genoral, . i i i i v tb -j* v j ^ i *' i i ^ n 

oltw^twent^L iinjiraciicaulo, but as rt'gards Jiritisli troops we have the valuahhi opiuion of . 

iftvor of reduction. tliG Diroctor-General of the Army Medical Department. In liis moinorandiim on 
the scheme of medical ro-organization proposed hy the Government of India' in 
despatch of November 1877, aln^ady several times referred to, Sir William Muir 
states tliat if the station hospital sysleni were introdncod, lu; could disi)onso 
with 150 ('xecutive medical ofti(?(U*s of his de|)artnient out of the total of 373 
now in India, or 9 more than wo propose to reduce. Sir William Muir’s state¬ 
ment is all the more corroborative of tlieso reeomnKmdations, bcicauso lie pro¬ 
poses, according to bis scheme, to take away all tho Indian medical olliecus from 
military employ, and to make over charge of Native regiments to Native assist¬ 
ant surgeons. This would entail a certaiai degree of supervision from tho British 
medical officers, and throw on them all the labor of extra dulies, sueli as look- 
hospitals and the medical charge of the stall. Mor('ov(»r, it was made a])art 
from any proposals such as wo have r(H;omineii(l<Ml for rc.'dueing th(; stri'ngth of 
' European troops in India and conecntraling them in a smaller numher of sta¬ 
tions. We believe that the number of medical oflieers [irovided under our sclunno 
wu’ll be ample, and in fact so far in excess of vequiromc'nis ( hat tln'ro will bo no 
difficulty as respects their obtaining leave ill l iirn. A reserve of 20 per cent, 
for British, and 26 per cent, for Indian, officers has, it will be observed, been 
provided. The foiiner are relieved every live y('avs, tho latter nnnain in the 
country for life, hence the din’ercnce in the margj|u allowc’d. If 150 British 
officers can he spared according* to Sir AVilliam Muir’s plan, more coiilcb be 
spai’od under that Avhich we n'commend. Tlio Director-General’^ statement 
ought materially to assist in carrying out those reductions which arc so urgently 
called for in the executive medical staff. 


Arraniert^inentB for 
now liooplt-alB that 
may be built. 


Sanctioned OBtab- 
Itshment lo be 
fixed tor each pre¬ 
sidency. 


Bengal. 



350. As regards buildings. Arc roconiTncnd that in ncAV cantonments, or 
AA'hcve new hospitals may lie rcquii’cd, they should he providSi'd on the general 
principle that one hospital will sulliee for all tlic European .sick, and another for oil 
the Native sick, hut that a separate Avard or A.'ards.according t<^ probable require¬ 
ments should be assigned to each corps. Wheni a general hospital already 
exists, such as Calcutta, IJinapovis and otherst.'itions,AA'c AA'ouhl re,commend tliai 
this arrangoiueut of separate Avarils should he ohser\"ed, though, as will he seen 
presently, avc do not propose that under such cireuinslauces there should be sepa¬ 
rate hospital establishinouts. In the ineautime tho v.'irious existing hospitals 
should lie looked upon rather as separate di'taehed Avards of a garrison hospital; 
tho entire medical staff hi'ing placed undiT the orders of llu^ senior medical officer 
of the garrison, AAdio should be responsible for the efiicieut medical administration 
of the AAdiolc ganison stall', should check expenditure, examine indents, have 
control of rcseiwe stores, and throngli Avhom all communications connected with 
the medical administration of the gari’ison should pass. 

351. It is essential that a certain establishment of medical oflieers he fixed 
cither for India as a whole or for each presidency, if the Prosidi'ntial services 
are to he kept distinct. For years now there lias been no fixed establishment 
for the Bengal service, it having been altered annually. Tlic sanotioned strength 
of the Bengal medical establishment at present is 353, including all ranks. The 
military medical oflieers set free under the scheme Ave have jiroposcd may bo 
absorbed, by filling the civil appointments now held by uncovenanted medibal 
ofllcer? with military medical officers, Avbicli would increase the military reservq 
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Tlioi’ft lire 67 of those appointments now held in the Bengsil presidency by 
uncov'caanted nwMlical officers and apothecaries. Tlio 6ti*cugth of the Bengal 
inedifal establishriient might, thex*cfoie, remain 353 as at present; 

352. llie Madras li.sts give no information as to the numbeir of civil cimrgi's Madras, 
held by uncovenanted medical nietl. I'he ])i*osont strength of the Indian medical 
service in Madras is 187. This will probably admit of reduction to 160. 

353. sin the Bombay ])r(!sideiify, the strcnglh of the Indian medical service Bombay, 
is 143. There ai’o only 8 appointnumts not lield by military medical officers. 

The strength required may ho set down as 135,,<but here, and in the other prp*i» 
tlencie.s, the exact strength of the Indian service cannot he precisely fixed until 
the civil requiroments of each have been carefully revised. 

354. The number of medical officers, both British and Indian, will thus Number of mtecu- 

stand a9*folloW8 :— SScer^^SSah and 

Indian. 

CoDf'ul. tfailms. B.fuibnj'. Total for India. 

Brilisli MV’flinal Department ... ... *... ... 2.‘t9* ' 

Jiitliiiii „ „ .... 853 160 1.85 Ct.8t 


Total ... S87 


On these figures the adiuinislrativo appointments should ho assigned in tlie 
proportion of somewhat over one-fourth to the British, and of somewhat under’ 

Ihi’ee-fourtbs to tlio Indian, service. 

355. Tlu're would l)c in all 20 aifniinistrativc appointments, as follows:— pjwgM^aiio^ont 


S u r s - G en era I 


Deputy SurffCOiis-GcTieral 


Drij'ade-Siirjreons 


^ 1st class *• 


let class 

I 

^2iid „ 

Tot'll 
j 1st class 
'2nd 


Militury. 

Civil. 

Toliil. 

llemarliK. 

.. . . . . - 

1 (") 

1 (6) 

2 

(a) Wi(h the Wav Department. 

2 (C-) 

2 

(/j) With Goverimu'iit of India. 

(r) MadraR arid Bombay. 

i (r/) 

2 («) 

0 

((/) One with each army-oorpa. 

8 

3 (0 

10 ' 

tf ) Bengul Proper and JNorlh-Western 
Provinces. 

(/) Punjab and Central Provinces. 

13 

12 

12 

7 ; 

20 

12 

12 

• 


of admtniBtmtive 
_ appointments to 
eaob service. 


A ftyr distribution might be made thus :— 

• \ 

Military administrative appoinlmonts 
Civil „ ,, 


Indian British 

Servifo. Service. 

.... 0 7 

... • 7 0 


Total. 

]3 

7 


13 7 20 


Of the 2^ Brigiade-Surgegnsbips 8 may bo assigned to the l?ritiH(i and 10 to 
the Indian servic(^ according to the following distribution :— 

^ IJritisIi, iTuHaii. Total. 

Ihmgiil Army-Chirps ... ... 2 4 0 

Punjab • „ c ... 2 4 () 

Madras ,t ... ... 1 4 5 

Bombay . „ ... ••• ... 3 4 7 

8 10 24 


* i 232 executive jjIus 7 admiuwirativc. 
t Including odimiUBlrative. 


80 
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And to the local 
service in each 
presidency. 


350. The scvon military admini.strativp ap}wiiitmcnl8 for the British service 
wouifl ho on<‘ .Stivpooii-GViioral, one .Deymiy Surgeon-GeneraJ of tlio lii'st class, 
and fiV(‘ Dejiuty Snrgoons-Gonoral <jf the second class. The a 2 )j)oiutniciits for 
the Indian service would fall thus :— 

Benjiral* Madras. Bombay 


l)ej»uty Surgoohs-Oeneral j 

Urigado-Surgenns ,.. | 

Add civil administrative ap]jointiijcnt.s 




Pn.lmoss of tlie 
div^lon touted. 


If tlio lirif'acle-SnriT^onsliips ho inclufh‘(l, the p(Toentago of administrativo 
appoiiitjiiciils, hotli iiiilitary and (dvil, to the strength of eaoh servioo stands thus-— 


British nuMlieal worvico India 
Ben^v'd nicdic.d service 
INIadras medical service 
Bombay medical scryicc 


4*ji 

51 


If the brigade-surgeons he excluded, the ratios arc, for British 3, Bengal 1*9, 
Madras 1’87, Bunibav 2’2. 

B57. A(Joording to both calculations the British S(U’vicc has the largest pro- 
]iortiou of prizes. But as tln^ prizes vary in value it may also ho av<;U to show 
how the aggregate monthly eniolunients of those assigned to each service 
avoragt! on the total strengths. 

358. The aggregate value of the 7 administrative ap))ointmenls of the 
British Servici* in India with the stalT salaries oP their 8 Brigade-Surg(‘oiis will 
amiftimt to Its. 1 (>,750 jier mensem, which divided among 281) medical ollieers 
gives ail avinvige of Bs. 70 a lu^ad. In the sanu' way, tlK'. 5 Civil and 2 Military 
Administrat ive afipointments witli 8 Brigade-Surgeonships in Biaigal Aggn'gato 
lls, 17,050 per m<‘nsem, or only Bs. 50 a head of t!ie Bengal M<‘di<'!al Si'rvicc*. 
t hie Civil and 2 Military Administrative ajijiointiiK'nts in Madras with liBrigad(»- 
Surgeons givavs Bs. 7,050 pcT nuaiscm, or Bs. 40 a liead, and the same iiumher 
in Bomhay gives Bs. 50 a lu^ad. It appevars, therefore, lliattesttal according to 
the value of tlu^ jirizes, tlie British Medical Si'rvicc has been more lilKTally di?alt 
Avitli than any one oP lh(i Local Servic^es, for its average is Bs, 7t) compared 
with Its. 50 in Bengal, Bs.’40 in Madras, and Bs. 50 in Bomhay. Bomhay has 
moi'i^ than its fair share of tln^ priz(‘s, but they cannot he divided more ctjually 
with a du(? regard to aB eousidcu’atioiis. It may h(‘ thought that the proportion 
oP Military Bt'puty Surgeoiis-.tTenerai and Bi‘igade-8urg(H>nslnps should ho fixed 
«‘nlir(dy Avith rePcreiice to the lumilx'r of medical oiticeri^; in military emjiloy in 
times oP peace, but such an arrangeiiKml would grc^ally tend to dc^stro^ the 
military eliaraetiT of the Indian servic(‘s, udiittli it is most desiralde to preserve. 
A (*.onstant interchange between those in civil, and those in military employ, 
(uight to h(i encouraged at all times so asf to mainlain the fullest efficiency 
oP both. • 


Reduction in Bri- 
tiuh uoryice In 
proportion tg 
fibre nifth. 


359 Tlic Brilisli sor\ i<!(> have now' in India-— 

a Sur^oons-Gcncral, 

• Dt'puty Sur«^cun«-(jcnoral, and 

SujK'riutciuling WurgGoiis^Major, 


•Total ..T IS 


Under the new scheme they Avonld have— 


J S nr^coii-G cnerj 1. 

(3 Deputy Surgcuns-GciKTal 


S J3rig*a.de"Suri^cou6 




1 of 1st (da^e. 
5 of *2 ml „ 

4 ot 1st clii.ss. 
4 of 2nd ,, 


J 5 
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The prizes •will begreatlyreducedunderthis scliomeihutitmiisitbe repieill,- 
berod that the number of their executive officers ivill lie reduced by 141, or 
■liy more than one-third of it« present sti-ongtli, and that, tliei’cfoi.’e, the number 
of prizes to lower appointments is not disproportionate. • 

860. If our proposals be approved, some change will be required in tbe pay iteration in acai* 
of medical officers. The existing arrangements arc full of anomalies. Indian 
medical officers, unless tliey qre in charge of a regiment, receive only unem¬ 
ployed pay. They may have to poi-form most arduous duf ics, Imt if not in 
charge of a rt'giment, they arc considered'to bo unemployed, and draw consider¬ 
ably less than a British Piodicaj officer of tlie same standing. "What tbe exa(!t 
scale of pay for different jieriods of service should be we do not altem])t at 
present to say; but in fixing it, ■\u‘ would recommend*that the following 
pi’inciples he adhered to. I'irst, that tlie j>ay of both sendees should he the 
same, as they will ha^'c the same kind of work fo perform; and secondly, that 
the pay be dividcil into two parts,—])ay proper to be drawn, no matter whether 
on leave or on duty, and staff pay to he dra\Vn bn duty. 

361. In connection with the position of (‘xocutive medical officers, the Abolition of Neuey 
suhj(*ct of medical edueatiou deserves some notice. At present, all candidates tn<S^<S®<iiaat«s 
for the Iruliau service spend a certain time at Isctloy with the candidati's 

tlii^ British Medical Department. Beyond the. microscope and water analysis, 
t here is very little practical in.striiction to he had at Netley, and these are, 
imitters which may he arrangi'd for equally well at the schools or aft.(>r they 
arrive in India. There is no practice f<) he seen at Zs’etlcy exccjit such as is 
afforded by a few chronicp'lscs among invalids; and the conse(|iience is, that 
candidates going there leave it no hi'ttcr able to treat Indian disease's, so far as 
aidual experience of them goes, than they were when they cuten'd it.' Netley 
should be abolished as a place of instruction for Indian medical oflicefs. It 
costs ii(),0S2 per annum, or say Bs. 70,000, not to s^ieak of the pay which the * 
eandii^fitos receive while there. All tliis might he .saved. Instead of going to 
Netley, all young medical ofiiei'rs should, on arrival in India, he sent to do duty 
fora few months .at one of the large hospitals at the presidency towns, where 
they uill learn more of the proper treatment of Indian diseases than they could 
ae(|uire for themselves in as many years. The increased etlicicney thus attain¬ 
ed would he a distinct gain to the Static and a dwided advantage to the sick 
w'hom young mi'dionl officers may he calli'd on to treat. The abolition of 
Neth'y would also P'lid to make the service more ]iopular, for the coiilinnal 
examinations in defails, wliicU are of no jiratitical iuiporlance, help to deter 
good men from entering it. 

362. Thcpc is also another point connected with medical education n liieh BuiMveear^ntc 
deserves very serious consideration, under the ordi'rs which are now in loreii, 

a eonsiderable number of Natives .and Eunisians are being admitted into the 
lildiun medii^al services, and w<; arvis mformed that in Bombay this nuinbor is amendmom. 
likidy to increase. It is almost, impossible to find suitable enqilnyment for 
those olnady borne on tins lists.. M’<; uudevst;iud that even with Native; regi¬ 
ments, for which charges they might ho considrt’ed specially suited, t hey aris 
not popular, and have not the same influence with the men as Ihiropean 
surgeons; at the same time they are many of tlu'iu ill-calculated for a life of 
rough field service; the ])reBcncc of men of this class in the services must 
tlu'refore soon become a very si'rious embarrass merit, A])pari'ntlJ' one principal 
cause of their mitering the service is the fiwilit v which is ntforded them hv the 
course of study ])rovided in tlie Medical Colleges at thtv presidencies. The 
curriculum at tlie.se colleges has been so arranged, that men di'sirous of eom- 
jieting for medical appointineuts iu the regular services have little more to do 
than present ikemselvcs for ('xaminatjon in London, and if they are siieeessful, 
return to India as coiumissionod medical officers, >Vc have every desire tliat 
the utmost facilities should be afforded to Natives of India and others residing 
in thi.s country to acquire a tlioTOugh medical education, and niueli Ix'nefit has, 

A\e iK'lieve, already ivsiilled from the excellent medical eiUieation which is 
given at tlie various medical colleges ; there is a great demand in the country 
lor comiietent Native medical practitioners, and they can be made available to 
a oonsidorable extent for chdl appointments; but for this purpose it is not 
necessary that they should join the regular military medical service. Obvious¬ 
ly a medical officer who is not fit for every duty which he may be called u]k>u 
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of tUoso with whom ho will be called on to ass(»oiate. Wc would, thgr&fore, 
very sti-ouiflj' iceominiTul that in future uo Kafivo of India or Eurasian should 
1)0 admitted as a candidate for the Indian Medicsal Services, who has not passed 
in the United Kiutjdom the full time i-ctjuircd for medical education. 


• III.—ItosriTAL Estaultshments. 


preoont laj-sro 303. Tlic nur»l)er of separate hospitals in onr inililary stations is very large. 

eetttWistomants. British and Native, and ovciy battery of royal artillery is 

provided with a separate hospital establishment. In each battery of royal hoi’se 
artillery, each light Held battery, and each tnoifhtaui battery thi.s establishment 
eonsisfs of 2i> ])(*r.sons costing Rs. 2,940 per annum. In the heavy, held, ami 
garrison batteries the number and exp('nditiire are souiewbat less. In each 
cavalry hospital there are 02 persons on the estahlishment, costing Es. 8,010 per 
annum, and in each infantry regiment there are 75, costing Us. 8,328. These 
figures do not include the hosi)ital sergeant, Avho is omitted, as ho is entered 
separately in the military statements for the year, flow very large the hospital 
establishments are will ap 2 )ear by taking the strength of the garrison at a Anv 
stations. At CawnjKMV, with one battery, royal •artillery, and a regiment of 
toot, the lios))ital establishments, for British troops alone, together number 100 
persons; at Ecrozepore, with two liatteries and a regiment of foot, they number 
125; at M(’e.an M('er, with three batteries, royal ariilleny, and a regiment of 
' foot, they number 150 ; at Meerut, with tliree batteries, ont' nrgiment of i^avalry, 
and one of infantry, they number 212. Tlie hospital (wtablislimeiits for Kiiropeau 
trooi)s at this station cost per annum Us. 25,101. In addition, thcie is a separate 
establishment for each Native regiment, l)esides in many caufouments a staff or 
station hospital, as it is called, for tlie treatment of CJisual persons and residents 
Avho do not heloug to any parlieular regiment. At many largo stations there 
are ten or t\v<dve distinct hospital <‘stahlishm(*uts. Tht'se remarks apply speeially 
to IJcMigal. In both Madras and Bombay a system of station hospitals is par¬ 
tially in foico. 


804. There can he little doubt that under even a modified station hospital 
system mueli economy might be effected in these arrangements. Speaking 
generally, we, believe that two-thirds of the separate hospital establishments for 
th(‘ royal artillery may be abolished, and their siek treated in the British cavalry 
or infantry hospitals at the same station. The hospital establishments of p5 
batteries vroukl in this way be saved. Taking tlvem on an ai'orage at Us. 2,000, 
the total .saving would be Us. 1,43,000 per annum. By the aliolition of staff 
hospitals in Bi'ugal, there would Ifp a saving of‘Us. 4,836 per annum. This does 
not include the hospital assistants. The expense of the station hospitals in 
Bombay eornwponding to those in Bengal eannot be accurately stated. In Madras, 
the garrison liospitals have an establishment of highly paid, members of the 
subordinate medical department. Considerable saving may also be effected in 
tlie convaleseeht depots, as thfe expenditure at some of them is far in excess of 
wlial is nec(*ssarv. 


865. If the fliodified hospital system which we have recommended lx? 

Btutionary. :ulo])(ed, the hospital eipiipment at each place ought to he regarded' as far a.s 
]io.«sil)le as stationary; nme-h expen.se may thus he avoided iu the removal of 
)io.spilal stores from ])laee to place as is now done when regimenls march. All 
that will be iieoessai-y will be to carry sufficient for the march. 

“sSaSieanAUsh A spocial committee, which sat at Simla in 1876, recommended material 

European ho.si)ital cstublisUmcnte, and these liaVe been approved by 
the Secretary of State, but have, not yet Ixjcn carried out. Wc donenr in tlie 
desirability of making the proposed changes, but would suggest that the hospital 
corps Imj more lotial in their character than the scheme recommends. It leaves 
t he financial part of the que.stion very miicU as it is, and it may th(>refore bo moie 
conveniently considered when the hospital establishments reipiircd for each parti- 
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etilar BtAtion Imre to bo <Morminod. Wo wouM only p\ pi«$e&t iluti 
these establishiueats should he ilxoi, oot puly With jpefensnioe w we stjMta^ 
of the gamson> hut also tlie gebeml eharaoteir of tho place for ho^thiness or ' 
t^*reven». * 

8$7, Tho Native regimental hospitals are no doubt capable of some #ed(Ue^ S«SSto!^S® 
lion under the station hospital system, hut their cstahlislments are on an ooo- 
’nomical Male, and no very material saving can be made in them. We pr0po0 
therefore*to leave them as they are. 

868. As regards the subordinate medical department, the establishments for ^Oobi^toa** 
regiments of cavalry and infantry would represent the establishments required 
for each modified station hospital, i'or sncli a hospital tho three medical sub¬ 
ordinates (one apothecnrjr, ono assistant npothecai*y, and one passed apprentice) 
are ample. The work of medical subordinates is light; their main duty is to go 
round with the surgeon, take hh orders, and see that patients gqt^beir diet and 
medicine. If tho proposals we have made bo carried out, there is roqm for 
some reduction in the subordinate medical department of each presidency; but 
instead of recommending any diretoi reduction, we would propose that the sub¬ 
ordinates not actually requii’cd for military duty should bo lent to the civil do* 
p-artment, an d be looked on as a reserve for war. Then umber now in civil employ, 
especially iu Madras, is very largo. Tho training and pensions of all pt'rsons so 
employed ought not to he a military charge as it is now, but should be apportioned 
to tixe military and civil estimatt*s according to the length of time wliicli has been 
spent in military and civil cm|)loy. The military estimates uill thus be freed 
from a heavy charge which now unjust^ fhlls on them. Some such adjustment 
should also, uc think, be made in lesjjcot to the pensions of aceriaiunumberof 
surgeons and siix'gcou-majors mIxo have sjxent the greater jMirt of their service in 
civil employ. The propoi amount to be debited against civil administration might 
be calculated on the nverag<* oi past years. 

309. G reat variations also exist as regards another sulxordinat e class know n Hospital assut 
as hospital assistants in tho three prcsiflencies In Bengal, the military hospital 
assistants have Ik'cu entirely s(‘paraled from the civil assistants and placed on a 
distinct list The stiTngth fixed as sufficient for military work is 814. with a 
resoiwe of 25 per cent., giving a total of 392; this may lie reduced by the num¬ 
ber now atiat'hed fo liox'sc artillery and field batleiaos, for which credit has 
already been taken. In Madras, there are 395 hospital assistants borne on the 
list, of whom only 109 are in military emidoy, so that tho large number of 286 
hospital assistants in the Madras presidency are qualifying by purely civil service 
for pensions wliioh will evcntoally fall as a cliai'ge on the Military JDcpai'txnent. 

Tho details for Bombay are not aeourately known, either os to the number of 
hospital assistants employed, or the number of those who aro doing duty iu the 
Civil Beixariment. 

« 370. For cholera catnjxs, movemon t is to bo depended on rather than medical &reaterr eBr<^»i 
assistance. It is unreasonable‘to expect that eaoh station slxall be provided ^livumSSSir 
with sufficient medical and subordinate medical staff for such emergt'noies. ** 

On these ocea>sions, the ample margin allowed of 20 per cent, on both, must be 
brought into use, and stations which are not suffering must, if need be, aid 
for the time. For detachments and moves in course ol relief, there is nol the 
same difficulty. These moves almost always take place iu tlic cold weather, 
when (dokness is at a minimum. Under the new system, which will place all 
modioal officers in militaiy employ, both with European audNatm?t»oo])s, under 
one authority, there will bo greatly increased power to provide for tJicse and any 
other emergencies that may arise; hut it is esscixtial for the pnoper sneeess of the 
scheme that there slxall be much more deccixtraliMtiou than there is at present. 

Deputy Surgcons-Geueral must not ho obliged to apply to head-quarlexs before 
they can eban^e a single mi'dical officer or a single subordinate liom one duly 
to another. They must ke<‘p tho Surgeon-GonoraUully iurormed of all they do, 
but they must bo invested with greater autliority, and musf led that they have 
greater responsibility; they ought not to bo mere forwarding officers as tlieynow 
are to a great extent. 

IV.— MlSCELUXNlSOirS. . • 

871. Under the above ixroposals eousidorablo economy ought to be effected 
!%m«^cines and other hospital equipments. There will also he much saving nqxMreqHirea 
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<>f in tbe medical depdK .60»8efa&nt .^inf l!^ of ho 8 |>ltel«ils||^ 

uritti tea the numher pf ihdeiitfi, boinir redup^^ ^lityi^ical chau^ 
to hf* tcquired iix the mati$tgeiii 6 iit 0^, the thenisclfes. Tho chief dei^t 

in Oalcuttajis practically the largest wholesale dru^^st^s i^p in the wo^ j gut. 
there is not a single individual on the whole dstahlishment tvEo has be^^nim^ht 
up to tho business, and the manufacturing prooessfes earned on thert'iM», 1 wn^ 
undfjietand, of the most antiquated and imperfect description. fhe ,P^ 
Medical Store-keeper, or the oflieer at the head of the principal 
Departments, by whatever name he is called, ought to be a thorot^bty'^tcsliied 
manufacturing druggist, capable of turning local resources to thejte^ 

At Calcutta, there is not room for a sufficient lahoratoiy, in the present ptomi»Wi-; 
hut the stores might be removed to Chinsurah, where, we understaiLd3here is 
ample accommodation available in the old barracks hothjfor them 'aml^a prop^ 
mannfaicturtng department. If the (jovernmeht could seOii^ the'servidos h* h 
chemist like Mr. Wood, who has just resigned his post .as Quinologist, he cdtild 
porfordi the work both of Quinologist and head of the Medical Store Beparfment 
m India; saperintonding his own factory and stores, and also seeing that a 
proper system of business is carried on in the other and minor depdts. It ma^lM 
possible to find suitable men for such an appointment in the medical se^icos, 
hut it is quite an accident if any of them have had the special training that is 
needexl for such a position; it is certain, however, that tho duty cannot be pro¬ 
perly performed by an officer selected by chance from the medical service with 
no special knowledge wliatever. The system in our opinion requires a thorough 
change. Tlie importance of the matter may be judged from the fact that the 
medical stores, medicines, instruments, &c., received from England cost India 
£64,000 in 1877-78, £73,000 in 1876-77, and £88,000 in 1875-76. But, in 
addition, there is considerable expenditure on this accoimt in tho local market. 
In 1877-78 this local expenditure amounted to £■41,500,* so that in that year 
the grand total, including the purchases in both English and Indian markets, 
was £105,500. By far the largest proportion was for the civil branch, viz., 

■ £08,000t out of £105,500, leaving only £37,500 as a charge agmnst militaiy * 
accounts; hut the dei)6t8 are primarily military, and their proper management 
must, therefore, be considered a military question. 

Mumiwrwjuiroa. 372. It would Seem sufficient to provide One medicjvl dcpdt for each army- 
corps. At present there are three in Bengal,—one at Calcutta, one at Allah¬ 
abad, and one at Meean Moer. There is one at Madras and one at Bombay, 
besides a sei'.ond class depdt-at Eangoon. This last may perhaps be dispensed 
with. It would save fresh packing if hospitals in British Burma were supplied 
direct from Calcutta or Madras. 


Oheokft on needless 
expenditure. 


373. The work of the depdts might also be much reduced if tlie present 
long list of medicines were largely curdled. Ko medical office, uses so many 
medicines in practice; and the printed nanaes of many drugs and instrumenjts 
wliich are rartdy, if ever, required, seem to j^e regarded as an invitation ith ^p^iiy 
for them. The list might remain, hut each medical officer should be obligW to 
restrict his indents to a certain number of driigs. Every indent 'complied #itb ' 
should also be accompanied'witli a list showing the cost of the artidies supplied. 
Indenting officers have no idea of the relative prices of what they ask or 
of the total cost of what they get. On this point the measures lately adopted 
by the Bengal Government are worthy of general imitation. The dep6t should 
he a shop to all intents and purposes. Instruments, again, are supplied in far 
larger numbers tlian is necessary. Of the most expensive kinds one set for each 
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hospital system whioli we recommend. At nmftent ftu dIaiM'pf h<lisj)){tals ikire 
fumisiied with instruments e£ eU sorts* wm<^ post much, nm stilly*, ilt eVet, 
n^d* md rapidly spoilt. The Senior nmdieel officer of a^anisen slncmldlile 
respoxffible for all instramnnts and stores issnrd to his station. It should he 
the'duty of inspecting officers to enquire more thoroughly into hospital 
, menlb than they do now. At prtesent th^ look at the sick j they inspect uw 
books; they sco if the medicines and instruments are ncatfy arranged arid well 
kept, and it the poisons are locked away in a safe place. But they rarely mf* 
qdtre, and still less report on, the expenditure In diet, extras, medicines, and 
clothing, in proportion to tlie number of sick. We bare been much struck by 
the extraogdihary variations yt.'ar by year in the expenditure on stimulants; this 
expenditure, especially on port wine, in some years hoe been enormous, and is 
altogether uncxplainM. 

V,—A Mbdicax Coups ron India. 

« 

374. We hare made the rceommeudations contained in the preceding jpoiv 
tiott of this chapter ou the supposition that two medical services—one l^ish auSSSaBffl'Saah 
and the other Indian—^will continue to exist in this counliy as they do now. 

But we are sal is tied that the medical administration of India will never be 
really satisfactory until a much more radical chan go is made, and the whole of 
the medical service of the country amalgamated into one Medical Corps, which 
should provide officers for all duties, military and civil. Among the advantagea 
of such a change which at ouco occur to us are tho following:— 

(1) At present three public servile* are competing against each other in 
the medical schools. No sooner is ^any concession made to the one, tlian it 
must bo extended, or even a greater concession made, to the other. This is an 
evil which ought, as far as possible, to be avoided; and there seems no difficulty 
in avoiding it in so far as the maintenance of tAVO distinct army services 
is concerned. 

(2) By having an Indian Medical Otirps, men of Indian expeiienoe would 
be secured for British troops. A medical man, it must bo remembered, is re¬ 
quired for something more than merely administering physic. His first, and 
far the most important of all his aims, should be to take such judicious caro of 
tlio men, that dist'aso may, as far as possible, be provmifcd. I'or regiments just 
arrived in India such care is indispensable. Their greater liability to sickness, 
and the high mortality among them, liave been proved by statistics beyond all 
doubt. Bvery new regiment should, therefore, nave attached to it immediately 
on landing tho most experienced medical officer that can lie provided, and his 
experience must be Indian experience, or it will be of little dr no use. 

(8) The treatment of the sick, as has been already said, is a very subordi¬ 
nate matter to tho prevention of disease; but even in the treatment of the sick, 

Indian experience is of the gimtest‘value. Medical men who make particular 
, diseases, or a particular class o^diseases, thoir special study, attain an accuracy 
in diagnosis, and an experience in treatment, vimich.make their* advice in all 
such oases greatly sought after. Any one sufTeriug from his eyes, for example, 
who can afford to pay for advice, docs not consult the first medical man he may 
ebanco to meet, hut goes to an oculist; if he has anything the matter with his 
oars, he goes to an am'ist; and so on with other ailments. He, in fact, consults 
the man who has made the particular class of ailment with which he is concerned 
the study of his lifo. Indian diseases form a largo enough field for such study; 
and the man who devotes himself to it is more likely to bo d successful prac¬ 
titioner than if he took it up for a year or two now and again, as his tour of 
Indian servioe came round. 

(4) If one service could provide for all wants, it would probably attract 
good num; for the civil prises already referred to arc numerous. The British 
Medical Department offers no such prises, and, as is well known, all competition 
for entering this service has ceased. 

* I'to Britiiih Medie*] Doporttumt. 

The Nttvy. 

Thii lutlUn Medical Servim. . 
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of JtidiBi, and lot>km„ ji,a Government it serrosj and wo^ild 

for it wouJd feel more loyalty to the Gov tramoni u str. ^ genemL^ffii 

eai-efal in rasiiki 'w^ hu/funaU considemUon for the ecolfidiS ' 

and eJeo little what expendit^ iS^ot 
it fulJs upon a Goremmant to which they oire no allegiance, and which CUnttOt • 
reward or punish them. * ' 

(6) Tlie iealousies which now exist between the two servicea would dis¬ 
appear ; and this would be no small gain. 

375. This scheme for amalgamating completely the medical services in 
India has l)oen frequently pif)poscd, but it has apparently always been thought 
that the difficulties in the way of such a scheme wore very great. Spme have 
lield that it should be effected by making Indian service pf all kinds ^art 
of the ‘duty of the British Medical Department, abolishing tlie local services 
altogether. No doubt this would make the British Medical Department more 
popular than it now is; but it W'ould be an advantage to the British service 
purchased at the expense of the people of India, for it would certainly intensify 
nearly all the evils of the present system, and its only advantage would bo 
unification. 


37G. We would, therefore, propose tliat there should be one Medical Corps 
for all India. Direct admission into the Indian Medical Service w’ould cease. 
All army medical officers would fii*8t enter the British service. They would servo 
in it, say, for two years, and then, as required, might be annually drafted into the 
Indian Medical Corps after passing an examination in the languages. In order 
that they might, bed’ore applying for admission into this Inman Corps, he 
the hotter able to form an opinion as to how Indian climate and Indian work 
would suit them, a certain number of young British medical oflicers, s^y fifty, 
might always he kept in the country; and from among them the annual 
addition to the Indian Coi*ps should ho mode. Exchanges might also be allowed 
betweeu the British Medical Department and the Indian Medical Corps. By 
this arrangement the British service would itself, in all probability, become 
more popular. The change would be gradual; but ultimately tbc British Medical 
Department, excepting tire fifty young officers above mentioned, would alto¬ 
gether disappear from India. Or the change might be carried out at once, 
by simply calling for volunteers from the Army Medical Department, to fill up 
the administrative appointments, and the 232 vacancies in executive appoint¬ 
ments for British troo])8 in India. If this were done, it would be necessary to 
have volunteers of all periods of service, so that they might take their place in 
the amalgamated list wdthout injury to themselves, the Indian medical officers, 
or the public service. There would no doubt he immediate advantage in this 
arrangement. The single military administration, whicli the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State approve! hai^xscn so strongly opposed by the 
Army Medical Department, that we fear they will not materially aid in endea- 
vorrring tocatiy it out w'ith sueocss. If the'change weiHj immediate, however,’ 
they w'ould altogether cease to have anything to do with tho arrangements; 
for the animal transfer of offiwsrs from their ranks to the Indian, Medical Corps 
would be a mere matter of routine. 


377. It inay ho objected that, if England were to Ire, engaged in a great 
European or other war out of In^ia, little or no assistance w'ould be derived 
fr-ora this Indian Medical Corps. But not to speak of the fifty yoring medical 
officers of the Bintish M.edical Department W'ho could be spared at once, because 
their places could be takou by members of the Indian Medical Corps in civil 
employ, thei-c would be no want of volunteers, as the oxperiejioo of tho Malta 
exixidition amply ])roves. Eifty medical officers are probably a larger reserve 
of tho Army Medical Department than exists under the present system, and it 
could he made available at once. No doubt they would be young, but under 
the guidance of the more experienced oOiceirs who would volunteer, they would 
do excellent service. 

♦ 

378. We now proceed to sum up the reduefions which may be effected if 
our recommendations arc carried out. We Irelieve that these reductions will 
be ^companied by .a very great increase of efficiency, but if eveii it were 
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o4l»&irvrls6r «ome little toM of •j^amr wifas thift te«^lU;^ it ia nuudk « ocnosldanAide 
saving that wo tbinh tho%t&jBeats of tlM» peo|>t& of this otnmti^ nfi^uixetthat 
some slignt saorifLoe should he made. The ptoposed reductiwh wiM, stand 
thifis*— m ' • 


I.-^AJmjDietrat4oii 
IT.—J^xecutive medical oMoers ,, 
lfl.—HtMii>ital eatahliebmeata * 
XV«’*>Aboliti<»i o£ Netlejr 


lU. 

... 4,SO,£00 

... ItSS^OOO 
... l,iH ,000 

.... 70,000 


Grand Toital 


s.i.u.'i.aoo 


This docs not include saving in pensions to a lafge numhcr of medic’al officers 
and subordinates, who woiUd either not bo required at all, or w)u»se pensions 
would fall as a charge on the Civil Department, and also a saving in many* 
other items, such as passage out and homo of Jhe present large numlier of 
British medical officers, saving in carriage of hospital stores from station to 
station, dtc., the amount of which cannot be estimated with sufficient accuracy 
to admit of its Iwing entered here. But if the tnilifeiTy estimates alone bo 
consideFod, the saving in Section I, instead of Rs. 4,110,200, will be Bsi 6,12,600, 
as i he cost of tin? pmposed military medical administratioo will be lls. 4,36,800 
instead of lis. 10,10,400, which it costs now. The total will then stand thus*^ 


I.—AdminUtration ... 

31.—Kxw(utive mrilical officers ^ - 

IJl.—JIo«i 3 ntal establiMirncuta 
IV.—Abolition of Nctley #*• 


lia 

... 6,12.600 

... 17,22,000 

... 1,4.J,00»> 

... 70,0f)0 


Total ... 25,47,000 




370. Tiie extra pensions to Brigade-Sttrgeons are more than eoinpensated 
for by the re4uction of pensions to Deputy Surgi'Ons-General. The saving in 
pensions to 341 British anil 64 Indian medical officers, or a total of 205 officers, 
who would either be dispensed with altogether or who, as has bemi proposed for 
Bengal and Bombay, would take the place of uncovenanted doctor-, in civil 
appointments, is a very large item, which we have no means of calculating 
correctly. On a moderate computation, this and other minor savings may bo 
reckoned at five lakhs of rupees. So that the grand total of tlio reductions 
which wo have recommended in the medical seiwices cannot fall Ihort of thirty- 
ono lakhs of rupees. 
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CHATTER X. 


THE DEPARTMENTS Of THE ARMY. 

Section 1 .—Commissariat and Clothing, 

„ 2.—Transport. 

„ S.—Ordnance Department. 

,, 4.—Militarj’ Works and Barrack Departments. 

5.—Ilemount and Veterinary Departments. 

„ 6.—Militarj; Account Department, . 


Section l.^ominissariat &jid Clothi^. 


ponnation of Com- 380. Boforc the year 1809, the Tictualling of British troops, and the supply 
of army transport, •were (tarried on entirely by contract. In that ycjar a Com* 
missariat Departmcmt was fonned to supply everything requir'd by tl»e army, 
including horses and warlike stores. At firat gi’eat power was left to the 
, Commiswiry-Oencral, who conti'olled the entire expenditure of his deportment. 
This system was afterw^ards fwjquently modified. In 1815, a separate branch of 
accounis under the Commissary-General was established. In 1821, the depart¬ 
ment was rtsorganiml, and the Commissary-General was relieved from the charge 
of a(i(!OTint8, which were submitt(5d by executive officers to the Military Board, 
nusefl ^ In 1830, the Commissarial Department was placed entirely under the control 
oar Militarj' Board, so much so that even appointments to the department 

could not he made without the (joncurreiice of the Board. In 1837-88, this 
rul(T was somewhat modified ; hut not being found to work well, another* change 
was made in 18i8. The Military Board was again invested witlr all authority 
and responsibility connected with the department; and the Commissary General 
was nuulc a stijKjndiary mcmlkir of the Board, and tu'o Dej^ruty Commissaries- 
General were directed to superintend the executive details of the department. 

BTsteminfsoroetbr ,381. This system mmainod in force for about nine years, or from 1843 to 
p ywea. 1852, (luring T||E’hich time the a<x;ounts of the first Cabul war bad been closed 

and tliroo other campaigns had taken pla<! 0 —the Gwalior, Sutlej, and Punjab. 
These campaigns brought to light certain shortcomings in the working of the 
• Commissariat, more especially as regards the accounts, during operations in 
the field; and a CommWiou was assembled to iuvestigato and report on the 

8Ubj(!Ct. . , 


CommlBsarlAt 
Commlesion of 
1801 . 


382. This Commission, which assembled in 1851, found that there watila 
variciy of systems in the three pnisidencies, ‘ After a cai'eful enquiry it recora- 
raench'd uniformity of systAm : that tlie Commissary-General sliould be separated 
from the JMilitary Boai*d,and be placed in direct communication with Govem- 
nnmt as head of his department; that he should be invested with tlie most ample 
conti'ol over its iuterior economy and arrangements generally; and that the 
examinaiion'and ehec/k of accounts should be entrusted to a separate department. 
Those vecoinmcndations were accepted, but can hardly be said to have been 
(jarricid out in their entirety even up to the present day. 

383. We are of opinion that the three Commissariat Departments of the 
armies of India should h(^ amalgamated and placed under one o^cer, who should 
bo atta<died to the War Department of the Government of India, and should be 

"■ 'Commissary-G(aicral-in-CIuef of the Army in India. We are ratisfied that 

the present arrangem<mt under vhich tliere are three distinct Commissariat 
establishments, with different organization and rules, is thoroughly unsound. 

.. If, as wo hop<j m.ay be the case in future, each armv-corps will send a con¬ 
tingent to ovoiy array foi*med for service in the field, it becomes absolutely 
essential ihat the whole system shall he pnified, and all tlie officers of the 
department placed under the orders of the head of the department, who will detail 
them and their establishment for any u’ork for which they may be required. 


The three Oomtnle- 
flariatDepfi.rtman t& 



884. For tlie vor^ing of the Gbnunissatiat Department undei' the Gom« 
missaiy-General-in-Chief, we would jtfopbse the following establishment and 
ei^nization, which, in our opinion, will suffice to meet the wants of the army 
both in p^ce and in war. * 

, 386. We would giveoheGoratuissary-General for each army*bprps, with a 
personal assistant, W'ho should ordinarily be one of the senior officers, qualified *«ftv-<iorp*. 
by his standing and experience ,.qither to take charge of the office during the ^ 
dommissary-General's abserioe on inspection, or occasionally himself to conduct 
inspections under superior authority. 

386. We would also stron gly recommend that there should be three a ccount 

offices in each army-corps, w'hich would deal with all accounts of Commissariat y h ^ 

expenditure within a' certain circle. The advantages of this system would l)e b« 

(1) that Commissariat officers w'ould have more leisum to thoroughly supervise “ 
their out-door ex^utive arrangemeuts; (2) that the system of accounting both 
for cash and stores would be more complete and uniform than can be the case 
when the a<!counts art? dealt with by numerous small offices, each with its pecu¬ 
liarities and imperfcaetions of procedure,/involving more or less unnecessary 
work; (.3) that the clerks would he more thoroughly trained, being kept to one 
kind of w'ork, and free from the constant change of duties how often necessary 
in Commissariat offices; (4) that the accounts w’ould be dealt with more quickly 
than is possible at present, when, on any extra work caused by the movements 
of troops, the accounts are at once set aside for the more pressing chniiands of 
executive w'ork. • Those are only some of the general advantages which would 
attend the formation of central accouffis offices ; and no doubt, under the new 
system, many means would be found of simplifying and redutdng work, as 
details now gone through in each separate office would, in a central office, be 
reduced to the neccssaiy work of one office only. The work of an Execiitivc 
■Commissariat office would then be of a very simple character, requiring writers 
of ordinary capacity and training j and these offices would not be throum into a 
state of utter disorganisation, as they now are, by the withdrawal in time of 
war of their trained writers, whose places cannot, under the present system, be 
adequately filled hy untrained men. iLasGy, there would not lie, as-there has 
l)een during the late campaign, a sudden change in the mode of rendering and 
adjusting accounts, as the system in w^r would be tliat to which olficers and 
their establishments had l)e^u trained and accustomed in times of {K»ax‘c. 

387. Besides the relief which the change would afford to the Commissariat 
I)epartment, the work of the Commissariat Examiners .and <!tf the Accounts 
Branch of the Controller’s office would he much reduced and simplified. There 
are now in the three presidencies forty-nine separate offices, each i-cmleiing 
separate cash and store accounts and other periodical statements and roturjvs. 

Tliere would in future he only tw'olve such offices. Tills would no doubt effect a 
ve^ considerable saving in office estehlishments, rent, and contingencies in all 
these offio^. 

888; The folio-wing table gifes the establishment whioli wd consider suffi- 
cient, divided into ranks and rates of pay:— 

jPf/y and linnkit. 
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389. The estabh'shment detaUed 
follows:— 


a;bove would trtdina^y ^ 


"y/it if', 


JBenpol Armj/ Corps. '/ Punjab Army-Cerpt. 


Co/fiiin's^fliiy-CSren^mi I 

... 

• DrtrjfHflin^f ... 1 

• Jiiiuiporo, ... 1 

... 1 

Oiwii|>ore ,if 3 

• (1) Lm know ... 58 

• Fyzaliad ... 3 

liifttUly ... 1 

o Itiiuikhet 1 

• (1) Mrterut ... 2 

• Cbakmta ^ 1 

• Delhi ... 1 

Agra- ... 1 

(l^vftHor ... 1 

Is'nwgimg ... 1 

AHKiHtaiit to Com* 

AiiHsary-GenemL.. 1 
Account oMcera ... 3 


*ty __ 

ttViiiil.'ble lor field 
aervii.c\ 


T/nibnlla 
/#(3) K«Kst;wJie 
(1) LMhora 
FcroKepoie 
!♦ Sialkot 

liawalpindi 

I* Kow»hera 

(1) Pcrtlxftwar 
Kuram 
Mooltan 


23 

p6r(*entage for fur¬ 
lough ... 4 

27 



Mya.ry.Qcaerall [ Commi^^f^n.^1 j 


r 0) i^oifundei'&bad 
B&Jhirv 

» (1) Dailktilrtr*. 
'Wellington 
Belgaiim 

* (t) Mauraa 

j* (1) Rangoon 
j Thj'ctmyo 

* Tangl^oo 
Fort lUair 


• M 


1 

8 

20 

4 

24 


... 1 
... I 
... 3 
... « 
... I 
... J 
I 


I. AWe Dmhir' 

;• (1) Kuringbeo-. 

1 Btrodi. 
•mBoiubiy , 
,*(l)Fooiia 
1. -Mliow.. 

Kuaaeorlibad 

I 

Kamt^o 
A<ion 


#♦* 


•1 

s 

80 


24i 


9 .. 

... 9 
1 

... 8 

’ » . 

tv. 1 
... 1 
... I 
... 1 
... 1 


89 


Si 


390. In time of war tlie garrisons of many stations would be so reduced* 
that there would lie no diiliculty in withdrawing officers from thd stations 
marked with an asterisk, their places being taken by acting, or warrant, 

And, even without any such reduction of garrisons, it will be found far easier than 
it is at present to spare Commissariat officers fi’om those stations, as,’ under the 
proposed system of semrate account offices, their duties, freed from all compile 
cations of accounts aim correspondence, could in case of necessity be readily 
undertaken by an officer of one of the regiments at the statioik. The total 
reserve, therefoi*e, that would be available in time of war could be— 

From stHtions marked (■^) ... ••• .*,24 

Oiltcers recalled irom furlough ••• .** ••• 16 


Total 


40 officers. 


Warrant and non- 

oommlnsloned 

offioara. 


No officer of Jess 
than 6 years* 
service should be 
permitted to enter 
the department, 


Military position of 

Commissariat 

olStoers. 




Cotirae ptir 
sued when orcUirs 
Are reomyedlncon- 
^aiatent #ith tie' 
partnunMia n4ea, 


.391. We hare not before us the information Ueceasary to enable us to fix 
an estabh'shment of warrant and non-comniissionefi officers; but looking to the 
reduction in the number of British regiments and of stations occupied by them, 
it should certainly be below the present scale. 

392. We recommend that no officers,of ^ess than five years’ army serVice 
sfiould be permitted to enter the Commissariat li^partment, and that .after two 
years’ probation they should, if permanently posted to the department, be • 
removed from the regimental list and thenceforward he home on tlio geueral list 
for i)romotiou. In other respects w'e propose no change ih. their position or 
duties, except as’ regards a stricter definition of their relations , tO the officer 
commanding the station or district. 

393. It has aheady been laid down by the Government of India that, 
MiiitMT Dopwfmeiit No. 941, “though departmentally Commissaidat officers are 

dftied j‘.Mk I'lbimiy iHW. undcr the Government of India in the Military 

Department, they are in all other respects staff officers of i|^e .general or other 
officer to whose command tliey are attached, and should be recogni^^ed accord¬ 
ingly.” T'his condition, we arc of opinion, .should be fully dud uni’eservedly 
recognized: under it the status of the department and the mijitaiy spirit of the 
officers will be maintained. A Commissariat officer must' necessarily refer 
mattem of departmental detail to the Commissary-GciieraJ:; tiut this should not, 
and iu?ed not, in any way intcrfejre w'ith his duty and I'elatipns to the officer com¬ 
manding, fi'oin whom he should receive Ids orders direct, anfi not through the 
medium of another staff officer. 

39 A. Should he receive orders which he considers to be inconsistent with 
the rules of his departm«iff, “ it will be his duty,” as Imd down in revised 
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* 

IV, $e^ie]!i 1^ paragraph 17, to point out this iuooiisisU 
eney to th® ofiwer oominaiiidiDig^ tuad to u^oit a speoKil authoi^ i» writtag for 
the deTiaiioii, which, being gicanted, xnast he implicitly obeyed.*’. The commie* 
sariat officer, however, should (seetiou 1, paragraph 16) ** he hdd responsible for 
any measure which may he adopted <m his recommendation.” • 

395. Tbo ^ition of the OommiKmrv-Chmeral whose place be at the 

^ head-qrmrtoTS of the army>corps, should be in relation to fho WarPepartment 
* and to the general commanding, :reiq>cctircly, precisely the same as that held by 

an executive officer to the CommissaTy-Gencml and to the officer commanding 
the station or district. The Ohief of the Staff of each army-corps woijtld, how¬ 
ever, naturally convey the orders of the licutenant-Goneral Conuoanding to the 
heads of departments. 

396. Though the officers of the Commissariat would be available for ser- bosmt for aaob 
vice anywhere in time of war, or even occasionally on special oeq^sions in time SSSESS*^ '** 
of peace, the roster for ewh arniy-corps should be kept distinct; and officers 

should, as a rule, servo with their own coups, and thus acquire a comploto’know- 
lodge of tbo local resources of their districts, wfiich in time of war would be 
invalxiablc. But the whole should be viewed as one department for all India, 
though permanently sub-divided between four army-corps, and should be admi¬ 
nistered directly by the War Department of the Government of India, through 
the Commissary-General-in-Chief, whom we propose to appoint as an adminis- General dutiee of 
trative officer of that department. Without interfering in the ordinary adminis- G®uKoS3S?iitofc 
trativo or executive^ details, it would bo his duty to enforce economy in all 
branches of this service, whetlier personnel or matMel, to introduce an uniform 
system of supply and procedure, and to Mviso and re-organize all establishments 
on one common scale, with rates of pay only varying according to local circum¬ 
stances. Tie would direct or sanction aU important contracts, check the demands 
on England for stor<‘s, regulate the reserves with r<‘ference to the wants of 
the whole army, and thus render the resom’ces of tUo country available to » 
zneiit the Avauts of the army, in peace or war, in tbo most efficient and econo¬ 
mical manner. ^ 

897. lie should liave a personal assistant drawn from, but (‘xliiu to, the Pe ^nij Ag ateiwat 
establishnu'iit of the department, on a staff salary of Its. COO per mensem. 

Tlie pay of the Commibsary-General-in-Chief should, we think, he the same as 
that of the Director-General of Ordnance, Bs. 2,500 a mouth. 

398. The total annual cost of the departmeut would then be as follows:— 




S8. 

One Cumniife«?ary-Geiioial-in-Chiof 

. 

30,000 

C)ii(» \ssistHnt to ditto (siaif) 


7,aoo 

Estiiblifebmeut for iour aiiny -corps 


... f>,19,000 


Total 

5,50,b00 


Tills is, as shown in paragraph 388, the pr 9 seut cost for 100 officers, the number 
now required, iiielusivo of the personal assistant to the Commissary-Goncral- 
* in-Chief. * • . 

399. Beyond relieving the department of pefty supplies to the Barrack 
Department, of supplies to civil departments, of the supply of hospital clotliing, g^wtesy tonuck 
and of cavalry and artillery line-gear, all of which proposals we desii’e to re- HoeUtai cJothin» 
commend, we do not consider that much change can be made in its duties in 

time of peace. The line-gear, with tlie exception of those articles now furnished 
by the Oiffnanco Department, should, we consider, be supplied by commanding loc. 
officers, the cost Imng charged in contingent bills. The •barrack supplies 
would be undertaken by the barrack masters, and the hospital clothing bo made 
up by the Superintendent and Agent for Army Clotliing. 

400. Tho bommissariat has no doubt many apparently extraneous duties 

thrown on it, but they are really duties which jiroperly appertain to it as the ^ 
general department of local supply for olhor departments. It is for the advant- ** “ 

age of tbo public service that there should lie as few disbursing and accounting 
departments as possible; and there are obvious reasons why the Commissariat 
should be the one selected for these misoellancous duties. Wo have elsewhere 
lecommendod that the transport of ibe army should oontinue under tborc^yeooatinie- 

33 
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CJoittwisaaTiat Department in time of peace, and tdso ttn to the base of 

operations, but for this serrioe there he aepamte transport office working, 
in subordination to the department, under the orders of the Ideatenant-General 
oomiianding the army-coips. ^Q^is arrangement wiU reUeve cximnaisaa^^ 

• o£B.ccrB to^ a great extent of the strain caused hy the: transport, as well, as the 
supply, op<^tions of the army being thrown on their hands without any addi- 
tional trainM assistance. 


CLOTHING 


ByfltCfm of supply. 


MO radical changes 
recommended. 


Bconomy of con¬ 
centration of the 
three depots 
doubtful; 


Reasons for%hla 
opinion* 


Reduction in staff 
salartoB proposed. 


Hospital clothing 
to be made up in 
the Clothing De¬ 
partment, and dis¬ 
tributed to Com¬ 
missariat depots* 


401. The clothing of the army is at preseh^t supplied from three depots^ 

one for each presidency, under a separate superinimdent. The material is 
imported from England through the Store Department of the India Office, 
that for British troops being drawn from the War Office, while the cloth for the 
Native army is supplied by contractors. With some few exceptions, to be noted 
hereafter, it is for the most payt made up at the depdts, and issued ready-made 
to regiments and battories. - 

402. The service appears to us to he conducted on the whole with efficiency 
and economy; and we have no desire to proiwse any radical changes in the 
organization of tlie department, or in tho mode of supply and manufacture. 

403. It would no doubt be possible to concentrate the whole supply of 
clothing for tho British and Native troops in two clothing depOts, or even 
eventually in one; hut the economy of the change is doubtful, while there are 
no reasons connected with the organization of the army-corps as premosed by 
us why any change in the present arrang(;mcnt need he made. The only 
saving would ho in the pay of the superintendent, and in tho reduction of a 
portion of his establishment axjd contingencies. Thc^ actual cost of manufac¬ 
ture and packing would remain much the same as it is now. 

404. On the other liand, if tho Bengal Clothing Dep6t were retained for 
the supply of the Bengal and Punjab Army-Corps, and a second one joaointained 
at Bombay for the supply of Madras and Bombay, it w'ould he, necessary to 
enlarge atfd add to tho present buildings at Bomlky. The price of labor is 
very liigh in that town, and would probably rise still hip;her with tho additional 
demand; while the charges for the transport of clothing to the Madras presi¬ 
dency and to the troops in Burma ■w'ould ho considerable. It may be said 
that those would he incurred mostly on guaranteed lines of railway; but, even 
so, the charge would ho shown against the War Department; and in any case, 
whether tho clothing be conveyed by a guaranteed or a State line, the transport 
would cost something in haulage, and ■wear and tear of rolling-stock. The 
risk of loss or damage in transit would also be increased. If the joint agency 
wore established at Madras, there would also be some expenditure on new 
buildings: the cost of freight from England would ho higher, and the transport 
clpirges, as shown above, would he very considerable, greater in fact than from 
Bombay. There would also he some immediate expenditure in the transfer of 
stock from Miylras to Bombay, qr vice vend. , 

405. W c arc, therefore,*of opinion that no change in the present arrangement 
is nccessaiy, either as regards efficiency or economy. The staff salaries of the 
snperinb^ndents however (Its. 1,000 in Bengal and Bs. 700 in Madras and 
Bombay) appear to us to bo unnecessarily high in comparison with those allott^ 
to other stalf* appointments; and we recommend that in future th^ ehotdd be 
fixed at Ks. 800 for Bengal and Rs. 600 for the other depOts.-^ 

406. It M ould, we consider, be a great advantage to extend to the Madras 
and Bombay Army-Corps the practice by which all “ over-clothing ” for hospitals 
is made up in tlio Clothing Department, and even to go still farther and have" 
all hospital clothing made up by that agency and consigned in hulk to commis¬ 
sariat depots, whence it could be distributed as required, 


Committee of 187S. 


407. 

1876— 


As i)ointed out by a Committee which reported on this subject in 


"sueli au amngcine«t would have a double adraniage. ,It wotdd woum ft Jupedor .midee 
and workmanship, instead of leaving the wofk to execttdve comnaiBBtunat (Miete, who aM 
dependent on the labor they can procure in the basasrt and it would & the re^nailHli^ 
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ei passing tits ortidea on the Clothing l>opaitilient> instead of| as notr^ dn committees, who 
often have no special knowledge on the <j[aeauca " 

It wcmld idso relieivo the Oommissariat Bojmrfiiiaent of a portion of thoso multi* agttgj^oc gm^^ 
foriouB duties which now iutorfere with its more Icgitiinate work of supply and * 
transport. ' 

408. Wo have also had under onr consideration the question Ahowr far it 
.might be desirable to adopt the system of making up the whole of nie clothing ^ 

for the army under regimental arrangements. It is urged in favor of this* plan advoataaes. 
that it would tend to make corps more self-reliant and independent, that the 
olothingi would be better fitted and give more satisfaction to commanding 
officers, and tliat it would atford a wider range of industrial pursuits to tbe* 
army, and a profitable employment for the wives and families of soldiers. 

409. On the other hand, it is objected that unless the change were univer- DioadvMttaaes. 
sal, and all corps without exception dircct^l to make their own. clothing, the 

full saving contemplated by the abolition of the Clothing Department coii|ld not 
be roalized. If the dep6t8 were thus abolished qr reduced, it would *bo very 
difficult to rostorc'tliem to a state of efficiency, when, owing to a protracted war, 
regiments, unable tq make up their own clothing, would be compelled to look to 
this department for their supplies. Tho cost of making up uniforms regiment- 
ally, and the waste of cloth from want of skill in cutting out, must necessarily 
be greater than in a regular factory, whore by the use of maobines, trained 
workmen, and skilled supervision, to prevent waste of material, the cost of the 
clothing can he reduced to a minimura. The amount now realized by tlio sale 
of cuttings would bo much diminished. It has also been represented that in 
those corps whore tho clothing has be» made up regimentnlly, the quality 
of the work is inferior to that turned out at the clothing depots, while 
the necessary attention is not always paid to the uniformity prescribed by 
regulations. 


410. Wc find that. 


under present regulations, tlio clothing for the 
mounted branches may he 8upj)Ucd either made up or in materials, as may be 
requir'd, and that for tho rest of the anny a certain percentage may be issued 
unmade; also that, wlienevj'r any regiment for special reasons desires to make 
up its own clothing, the application, if there is no objection on public grounds, ° «»° » • 

is generally sanetion(>d. In view of tho objections to the entire abolition of 
the present system, wc do not think it necessary to extend any further tho 
present practice of making up clothing rogimontally. 

411. Thcix) will be a small saving in this department from the reduction 
of st.olT salaries, amounting to Bs. 4,800 per annum. pwannua. 


Section 2—Transport. 

•412. "VVe fjvl that them can be^no doubt in tho mind of any one who baspeeaft>rem<don.t 
studied the liistoiy of Indian w'ars’that an efficient tivinsport sci’viee is thovwiwa! “ “ “ 
•first requirement of an army on a cumijaign.* Unh'ss supplies of,food for men 
and horses, reserves of ammunition for rifies and guns, and sufficient hospital 
applianci's, arc always present with an army in tho field, tho men can neither 
march nor fight. A part, at any rate, of tho Indian array must always be cqui])- 
pod as if it wore in the presence of the enemy in the field. In Indi.a, and in 
Asriia generally, oven more than in Burox)e, tho mlo holds good that a small 
fully equipped force, which can act at once and strike sharp, prompt blows, is 
more efllciont, and far more,economical than a largo army Ihaf can only take * 
the field after mouths of preparation. As one of the officers,f whose report w ill 
be found in appendixLVI, says, “even if it be nooossary to retrench in other 
points to meet the necessary expenditure, it w'ould be a thousand limes bettor 
to do so and give the army an eflioient transport service; for such a service 
would give power of movement to the army, and is worth more to it than 
a couple of extra divisions.’’ 

* L<wd Btiatlinairn saya it ia “butler to have 10,(XK) mon with peribct trau*«poit, wliiuh eosurcs iLoir 
efficiontiy, ihtax double that tittmber with imperCwol tian$port and all the evils which follow iu its train—an 
embarrassed stiatagy* negleoiod siok, and an ill-supplied eokliery«'’ 

t Idautaaao^CobBel E. It* Iiow of iba 13th Bengal lAnoera. 


MomibX* ooZumo 
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n «3 In form® years, no stmuSng oortiagni oicep* elofWty® 
port Sblishments. an^ no ambnla^ 

duriaff times of peace. In the mutiny campaign, and in previous IndjmjWOT, 
the J<Ja] carriage of the country, consisting of elephautsi oa^ls, butofooaf^, 
and paok-bullocH answered tolerably well for the requirement vf arxmea 

iag in thojdmas of India. OnUnarily, regiments had to march hundreds ot mues 
before tho^^vaobed tbc scene of action, and during the^ n^reb, tbn 'vebieleSp 
the animals, and their drivers, become more or less disciplined and qirganizedo * 
But when a sharp and sudden blow Ixad to *bo struck, the army was at times 
paralyzed for want of available carriage—as, for instance, when the field column 
was kept waiting at Umballa before it could march upon Delhi, in Ikdty 1857. 
The lessons of the mutiny taught the Government that, for the maintenance 
of internal order, and for tlie rejircssion or prevention of disturbance, it was 
necessary that small bodies of troops should be able to take the field at a few 
hours' notice *in different parts of the country. Accordingly, the Government 
has, skuie 1861, established and maintained, at 43 different stations, a small 
supply of carriage, Sufficient to place in the field an effective " moveable column” 
of all arms. The constitution of the "moveable column” carmge varied’ 
according to the nature of the country. For instance, in Lower Bengal, Assam, 
and Burma, where the country is destitute of metalled roads and is intersected 
by rivers and rice-swamps, the moveable column carriage consists maudy of 
elephants and boats. In the Punjab, in Western and Northern India, the 
standing transport consists mainly of camels and elephants. Ip Madras, where 
camels do not thrive, the carriage consists of elephants, pack-oxon, mules, 
and a few camels. To each moveable column arc attached a small number 


of dooly-bearci’s for carrying the sick and woxxnded, of water-carriei’s, ?ind of 
other camp-followers. The eleplxants attached to moveable columns are all' 
Government property; but tho camels, cai'ts, and pack-cattle are mostly hired. 
The orders of 1861 directed that moveable colximns should ho regularly mobilized 
and marched out of cantonments for a certain number of days in the year. But 
during the last ten years the moveable columns have very rarely, and at many 
cantonments Imve never, been moved out. No share of the standing carriage 
has been allotted to the several arms composing the moveable columns ; hut few 
officers or detachments have known tlieir place in those columns; and the only 
action on the mobilization rules of 1861 has been the occasional publication, in 
station and regimental order-books, of the detachments told off periodically to 
the moveable columns. 


°nnirtn?^rmiiiii tlxo “ movcahlo column ” carriage, a certain limited quantity 

ooiumu carriace. of cam'ago is maintained at stations where thoi'e is no moveable column. This 
extra carriage consists of elephants, camxxls, and pack-bxillocks, all of which, 
save tho elephants, are hired. In addition to tlio provision of moveable column 
and station carriage, there are certain corps and arms of the service which are 
always kept provided with caniago. For instance, Imllocks are kept to draw 
the second lino of xraggons attached to horse jvnd field battcilos of artillery, w'hile 
elephants and bullocks are maintained for siego trains. Moxuitain. batteries 
of artillery are provided with fi6 baggage mules each, the presence of which ‘ 
enables half the battery tb take the field fully equipped, or the whole battery 
to start in the lightest marching order, at a few hours’ notice. Every corps 
of tho Punjab Frontier Force is allowed to maintain sufficient camels and 
mulx^s to enable half the regiment to take the field oqxxipped axxd sxxpplied for 
16 days’ soWice, or to enable the whole regiment to start in tlie lightest 
marching order ready for 3 days’ field service. Then, again, all tho {sUlidtir)'. 
cavaliy of the Piinjab, Bengal, and Bombay armies maintain* as part of thdr 
equipment, camels, or ponies, or mules, sufficient, or nearly sxifficient, to take 
the field in light marching oi-der. Fxxrther, of late years, a reserve of 600; pack- 
iuuhis has bijcu maintained at the station of Hawal Piudi, and a similar number 
at I’eshawar. These animals have been found of tho greatest use in frontier 
expeditions, and also in carrying supplies to the regiments oantonod in. the 
Murree hills. 


* The pnuiticc of Natire cavalry rogimentf i* not.^te uaiform in thie lespjbet. For iastoneo, (be'ffind 
none Ueepk-at Uie coat of the regiment, aaffioimt eamde w^enable. the men to tojee the, Seld. The Oentml Imlin 
llorve require only SO eddifionu ponies per regiment,.urHh. 18 caoolet ihu)(!s.andS5^dooly-he(u«n,,to eualile, 
them to take the field equipped for a long campaign, withnewnw ammuoitiiMi, hospital tenta, ttud joSheni'hagips^. 






Seagal and PmtjahMmiea, joimaibJa eolamit n/aii iiatiaa car9Ug^<i.f ‘ 

Madmi armjr, „ „ ,t 

Bdtel»r M . n .» .> ' ... »,41,W» ' 

Sna^hlBimiiaeSaaaatat^^ ... ... SS^OOO 


Total ... 30,47,330 

% 

Besides this outUiv on Goremment canHiagie, tho axtay is 
ohargod with the following expenses, natndy,— 

r a 

Cost of keeping* up the khedda or ekphant-catebing establiebmente 1,5017)00 

CosiDof hired carrici^ for reliefs, and for moving commieeariat smii 
ordnance etoree, over and above nulvray and steamer expenses 
(abont) *.* ’ ... 2,00/>00 


^ Grand Total «ss 39,97,835 

From ibis must be deducted the cost of bullocks for the second line of 
waggons, in place of which oth<g cfirriage has been (para* 
graph aOO of this Keport) proposw ...* ... 2,33,905 


Net total of Transport expenditure (exclusive of railway 

and steamer charges) ia j^eace time .. 37,63,931 


Tliis does not show the cost of maintaining paiH:ial, or complete, carriage for 
^ilHdar cavalry regiments, which keep up pony, or other means of transport, 
out of their pay. 


muiMnent, 1 am at any time able to etart at a moment a notice with my legiment and nearly two hundred and 
WgAgo pi>nieK. and have never yot, on the numerous ocoasious the regiment has been ordered out on various 
aues, hadto apply for outside aasistanoe. fhe loads earned i?y these ponies are extraordinary, and they 
ill march 20 ana 90 miles a df\y for weeks, arriving always at the oticampinir*ground within half an hour 


The Poona Horse are always ready to mardi atwwhero with their regimental baggage ponies; and the following 
extract from the commanding officer Colonel Iia xottche's reimrt shows h<;w this is arranged; he wiiUs 

** I think all Native cavalry regtmetiU should keep up their own baggage animals, sneh animals serving in 
garrison as gmss-cutters' ponies, and bidng equally useful therefore both in x^nce and war. As the baggage 
aiTangeiuonts in my owu regiment have always been most successful, I append a f evr notes on the system. In my 
own regiment the regimental carriage ooiisisis of a pony fur every two liorses fot the iioii-coiiimissioned officer, 
rank and 31e; and each Native officer has a pony for himself. This number is kejif up most stiictly; and the ponies 
are inspected every month on muster day by the squadron coiumandeis. Wlien the regiment is m camp, they are 
eniplcwed by the men in biinging in forage from the suriounding villages, making tiips of tVom 10 to 2<> miles, 
prtdmbly thive times a week. They are thus in ronstant training for the woikthat is lequirod of them on held 
service, and the syces in diarge of them gain daily»experionce in tlie Uioper method of losing thcTii. lly this 
arran^ment, 1 am at ai^Jime able to start at^a moment's noti^ with my legimeut and nearly two hundred and 

duJes, 

will ma . - • *% - 

of the regiment. The latest oceesion on which the servim of my regiment have been required was the suppres- 
luou the dacoities in the Deocniu One detachment marched at an hour's notice, and covered l<i() miles 
the first forty hours. 1 append a few extrac^ts from long reports I have just received from blayas Danietl and 
Westinacotti Supefiutoiideuts of Police, in command of various parties t * The Poona Horse i>osses<«cs a very great 
advattUge over other legiments I have seen here in being supplied with pony carriage. The^re«ni1t is, that they 
cau Ukivu htsrally ^ boou as the horses can be saddled and the baggage packed on the ponies, and they can travel 
over any oodotry* On occasions 1 marched with a detachment over KK) miles in leas than f<»rty hours; 
but Wimevwr we halted for a few hours, the men's baggage was up, and they were able to get food for them<ui]ves 
and to mako tlidir horses and thoinselves as oomfortalle as they would be in their owtf lines uithiii an hour of 
diamoimtang. Without tins pony carriage, our movements would have been completely ham^rtd in this country, 
wdiere oavaliv may at any moment be called on to travel long disUnoea.' Tlie above is irom a report by 
Msjor Daniani. 

** Major Westmaeott, commanding a flying columTi, writes as follows * I applied for Govemmenl mule 
earriage for the inffintry, and when it was mUy t^ted against thy baggage pouies, the latter hud the best of 
itby^uMk* 

XBTv over the 
distances Varying 

imnies were again up vrithiu a few hours of the men j the mule cama^ broke down altogether; three died 
foom exlmaation and want iH forago* eighteen out of Ihirty^flve smut diek' Further on, deseiibmg tiie end of 
thie severe weoks m^hlug, he states x * The uwole of the mules did* not r^oin me for a week, and then had left 

touts behlndl wee mtdSs died, and thirteen were Sant sick to Poona. Out of thirty*five of tlie ponies, sOme 
a eaUBOi give the aiuiet oambav) weiu laid up with sore baoke; but aU, with one exception, were fit to march ogaiu 
on the 7tK.' Again: * WC have marched over some 600 nulea in wet aud dry, over hills and through deep mud; 
and pony earrisgu has never faUed** 
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Elopliflute t ••• 

Camoh (jnobtlyhhod) 

MnleB (i^hioSx (loMrnmcnt property) ♦*. 
Ihfiuffhi hiillocks, xiith euvip *• ^ 

Sieg^-tram bulIocLfci'^ ••• 

Dooly-bcareis 

Other follow Gta (ojwflusivo of uttciidautfi on animals) 
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.. 1,807 ‘ . 
... 9,040 
... 4,m 
... 1,S84> 

... hm 
... 6,109 
... 688 


This RtronRth of carts and animals i^opitwnts (exclusive of the sie^-train bul¬ 
locks) power to cany 74,000 mauuds, t* that is to say, it would stimcef to put 
into tho field ]t),000 British and 30,000 Native ti-oops, complete with reserve 
ammunition, tents and baiygagc, according to the scale laid down for warfare 
in Afghanistan, Imspitals, and four dajs’ food for men and animals. The 
whole of these means of transport arc under the charge ai commissariat officers, 
with Iho cxccjdion of the tmnsport animals belonging to the Punjab Frontier 
Force, wdiioU are in the charge of regimental officers. It must not be sup¬ 
posed that all this eari’iago is kept idle in time of ponce. In the cold season, it 
is employed in transporting the baggage and stores of icgiments moved from 
one station to another; and the dooly-beaicrs pull harmck puuljjahs in the hot 
weather. The draught bullocks are more or less engaged throughout the year 
in carrying supi»lie8 and doing cantonment w ork. The camols, furA ])art of the 
y*^, aiv k<*pl at graze at lialf rates of bin*, on condition that full rates are 
paid diicctly they are Avajitod for duty. 

Tho largo stock of carriage, thus kept uj) (at a cost of £370,000) 
tdmeofwwr ^ jji peace, is not all available for use in war. It is dUlributcd among 

some scores of cjmtonments trom Kurrachee on tho west to Tonghoo on the 
east, from Peshaw.ar in tlie north to Tiiehinopoly inthesovith. The railway 
extension has made it easu'r to send t'amage from one part of India to another; 
hut it is costly and inconvenient to send camels or <‘lophauts by railway. 
Moreover, it is not considered desirahli* to witlulraw entirely the movoaldo 
column carriage From tlio int(*rior of the country. Therefon*, when war 
threatens or breaks out in any part of India, only tl\p moveable column carriage, 
and tlio station carriage of the canlouments close to the theatre of war, 
can at onoe be sent into tbo tiold. For the test, the eoinmissariat officers 
hire through coiitriM'tors, buy in the miuket, or inijn*ess throngh the civil 
authorities, such additional carriage as is required for tho advaneed eolumns. 
As far as jKissible, tho carriage with tho Hold columns is eom])ostxl of camels 
and paok-am‘mals; hullock-earis usiuJIy suffice for the trams eonneeting th<* 
base ot ojieiutious with tho nearest railway teimhius. The whole means.of 
transport thus collected aix* worked under' tho commissariat oHux'rs, who aro 
bmdened with this charge in addition to their own primary duty of providing 
and distributing suiiplies. In tko recent eamiiaign tlie tleld transport has been 
placed under transport officers, who have so lar lelieved the extreme pressure 
on tho commissariat stalT. llut the anungemonl has been subject to the very 
serious draw'backs that the owners ot, or attendants on, tho hired or impressed 
transpoit tried to got away wlienever thej could, and that the attendants on 
Government animals wore untrained and undisei])lined, while neither attend¬ 
ants nor animals wore accustomi'd to, or furuishod with, protection against 
the inhospitable flimate of Afglmnistan. The result has l>eon that, accord¬ 
ing to a report issued by the Quarter-Master-General, 60,000 of the camels 
supplied to the traops in Afghanistan last campaign have died or disap})eared, 
and the loreo was stopped after four months in tho Hold for hick of transjiort. 
Large reinforcements ol transport were sent up, and tho ii'jmsiioi’t service was 


• AitiDoy bullocks ttunibiniijii^ 1,087 iie not inolndtd. 
+ 1 uoftiiiid 80 lU, 


t The ciirj>ui^e of fbe roovonblo column touM do 41iw rlnh. if Jt PoaJd be b 11 But it xoitut bo 

rcinemWied that the eUpbanth (ot wliith time aiis 1,307) can hatdlj^ wotk at all in a countiy whaie tboro it iu> 
forij,c, arm ciui newr bo concontruied The heavy b^lha^k^oarto again, in huh aro v«y iiadul in cantominniBoii 
good loado^ are of little uao on atony tiackn through mountaiumia count* ie«* 
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]ie.org«nize<3t'-‘(te thikt ike iatmj Bfioodi iMiy tb hsHk <ki diibtfl. 
sigoatuj^ o€ the iMaty ol peace, ai^ lapse of a comparatiYelijr dxort inter* 
yal, tlxero iras a^in a 'want of carriage notwithstanding that the animals sent 
totnei^nt, during the preoodmg five monlhs, wewssulficicnt, jf piop^ly treated 
and managed, to have mohUized a oonsiderahly larger force than that which 
ecossed the fwntier during the "Whole war. The cost to the eonfitry of 11»e 
Kjaniage sappUed to the Kmdaliar, Khyher, and K!aram columns dniing the six 
monthsj ISovemhep 1878 to Hay 1879, is estimated to have been 183 lakh®««itv 
of rupees (j61,880,000), inclusiTe of the value of the animals which have per¬ 
ished, Notwithstanding all this outlay, when a fresh campaign began in 
September 1879, there was again the greatest diflloulty, and enormous outlay, 
in mobilising tlio comparatively small columns that marched into Afghanistan 
by the K!vuu>m aud Khybcr routes. 

418. It seems to us tliat tlio old system, under which Indfat armies were 
put into the Add in past years, has broken down in the Afghan oampaigas of 1878 <Sd eystwa 

and 1879. It may appear strange that a system, whicli ansuerod suflloiently 
well in the Cabul expeditious of 3839-- 41, in the Sind expedition of 1843^, in 
the Sutlej add Punjab wars of 1840 and 1849, aud in the long mutiny campaigns 
of 1867—69, should be condemned at the present time; for without doiibt some 
of tlm^armios 0])eratod at a longer distance from tludr effective base diuing tliO 
old ■wars, than ■they did in the campaigns of the past two years. Put it must be 
romembored tha^, during the last tAventy years, the extensions of i-ailways and 
metalled roads have wrought a great change in the course of traffic in India. 

Formerly the^alt, the grain, tlie piece-goods, and the cotton traffic of the country 
movcnl across India by means of earaVifns'of camels, and endless strings of 
paek-bulloeks. Now all this trade is canied by railways along the main lines, 
and is distribuied fi*om the railuajb by carts moiing on l)ridged roads, Ai'hieh 
arc for the most part faWy le\el. One result of tins change has been that 
camels are hardly usisl at all siivc in the sandy plains oC llajputaua, and iu the 
districts of the Punjab, while ])aek-oxeu aie seen only in small droves among 
the hills and Avastes of Oontml and Southern India. The caris of Northern India 
which huAc taken the plai*e of pack •annuals, and ply iu AUst numbers ou the 
roads and erosb-roads of the country, would he bcrviceahlo enough for the hea\y 
baggage of an army operating m Oudh, the North-Western Pro\inees, or the 
Punjab. The much lighter carts of the Jlomba}' and Madras country Avould do 
good work for the stony and more hilly ci’obs-ioads of the south. But jjone 
of these bullo«*k*eart8 ni'c light enough and quick enough for duly \uth field 
colamus of the present day, operutiuir in couutrics like Afghanistan, or 
employed beyond sea. Ordinary countbullocks and carts, lioAAcvcr, siiliioe 
for wrorking a stnged-train fioni tlu' nearost Indian lailAvay terminub to the 
field base. 

^19. Wo consider that any new transport service should maintain carriage obiegiof «ay 
enough to place a few inoA cable cohimns in the field at T<‘ry short notice; should 
establirii a reserve of caniage at a few selected ccnttx's, suflieiimt to mobilize 
Vithin ton* to fourteen days a foree»of 0,000 British qnd 11,000 Nutive soldiers 
of all arms; and a sjstem should he organized under ■which European officers 
and Native subordiimtos may receive constant tmining in transpori duties, 
and tlio small reserve of carriage may iu time of vA'ar be made capable of 
expansion on a pre-arranged plan. If all this can he done, at q soineAAliat 
smaller outlay than is now caused by the peace transport establishment, avc 
may he quite sure that, under an organized and pre-arranged sjstoui, tiiorc will 
be very great saving in the cost of transport for future wars. * 

420. Before shoAving how we propose to effect this object, avc would deseiihe Be^uaionin tao 
some changes in tlie animals and tmteriel, which economy and the piogw^ss of oiep&mto 
circumstances appear to dictate. In the first plai*e, avc consider it to ho (|uiti* 
unnec<‘ssary to maintain so larg<* a number of elephauts. These animals aie 
very suitable for move.iblo column carriage in Burma, Assam, and B(‘ng.-il, 
where fodder is plentiful, and whore much of tho country is covered Avith 
rieo swamps. A small number of elephants, with appropriate harness, must hC 


* oui (KiiildbB cfllpotcd witlim ion (o fourfcpn flayp, if 'flic ol ponopntrHtion 
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fi^g;uQ8 in countries unpassable for wheeled irehleii^ Aelti .Mfyiaai^'.- 
keep ;»nd purclmse'of el^lHinte i$ very -costly} tibi ttMiOfdB iheia^ 
delicate, Iw-ble to.get foot-soie on atehy roads, aiUl tluiy jlu^ f^edm il» 

cold. Bor erdiiuuy o]|^tions, tbeyf(»^ a very expePsiye hnd inei^^ 
me^ns of tntasport. . Wreover, it is practically impossihle to aafpye e^ 
l)y railM^ay^ and it is difficult to move them by watmr from onid part df Iwia to' 
another. * They cannot march more than 800 milra a rndnth; ana so €3ephiaBi| 

carriage of one ;part of India is not promptly availabie for ppmttionl M anotli)^ 
part of India. We propose to reduce the nun^r oi Oo^ernmebit ^epha^ 
constantly maintained, from 1,307 tO about 4W,* and we belieim that 
numlMsr may hereafter be farther very much reduced. The average' cost of* 
keeping and replacing an elephant is Bs. 1,200 a year; therefore the reduetnm. 
SMcpvoidixuTi. of 900 elephaaits wiU make Its. 10,80,000 a year available for other means of 
transport. When a much smaller number of el^hants is maintained, it wiB^not 
be necessary to keep up the khedda (elephant-catching) establishm^t, which 
costs Us. 1,50,000 a year. The oidinary cost of a trained elephant has of late 
year^ been Bs. 1,200 to Bs. 1,500. If a large number of Government elwhants 
are thrown upon the market, they may be expected'to fetch somewhat less all 
round. Still the sale of 900 elephants ought to yield at least Bs. 9i<l|^^000, 
which will be available for the purchase of other means of transpmrt. 

^yaftirityMmois 421. It has been said that the whole of the moveable column carria^ at 
aa pony . Consists of pack-animals; and the only description of wheeled transiwrt 

hitherto used by Indian armies are the heavy ballock-corts of the^dian plains, 
which arc quite unsuitable for rapid marches or for hilly roads, ifet it stands to 
reason tliat wheeled transport, where roads exist, must he cheaper and more 
economical of- animal power than pack transport. A mule or a strong pony 
can drag in a light cart at least twice the load which it can carry on its rack. 
And light wCll-dcsigned cai*ts, drawn by qinlos dr ponies, can travel and keep 
up with advanced columns on any track passable for hold artillery. The bag¬ 
gage of all civilized armies is carried, mom or less, in wheeled carts. We con- 
wder that for the transport service of the Indian army a supply of strong single 
and double mule (or pony) carts should be provided. A committee of practical 
to be olliccsrs should, wo think, ^ appointed to consider the subject and construct and 
tesst various descriptions of carts. Tliey should ^mmunicate with the many 
officers throughout the country who have given attention to this subject. It 
would not be necessary that the pattern of carts should be onrerywl'iere uni¬ 
form. Bu<. the carts should be strong as well as light; the several parts of 
carts of any one pattern should be interchangeable; spare pieces as m'cU as 
Spare-wheels would be cari’ied with the reserve supplies on service; and the 
harness should be devised so that the animals may, when necemry, he used for 
pack transport. If the wdieels and axles of the service carts are really strong, 
the rest of the cart can be as cheap and simple as possible. Bor quick light 
carriage accompanying regiments on rapid Inarches, wo believe that nothing 
could he more elTcctivo than a <cart construoted after, the fashion of the ordinary' 
“ ekka ” of Hindustan, a light strong vehicle in which the common ponies of 
the country perform long journeys, and which could be adapted^ by a slight 
change in construction, to the carriage of a light load, or of two foot-sore men. 

wbyrtaa yd othe r 422. We Consider that a change is also required in the arrangements for 
and -SSunded. ” canning the sick and wounded. At pmsont, Buropean troops, in the field are 
accompanied by.dooUcs and dooly-bearers for ten pqr cent, of their strength. 
The allowance of sick carriage for Native troops is one dooly per company, 
w'itb as many ordinary bullock-carts, as may bo required; for work on the 
Bun jab frontier, regiments Ivave dan^ in place of doolies, .and five camels 
equipped with (knzaware) panniers for carrying sick men. Doolies for the rtok 
and wounded were an excellent and most comfortable means of tiansport fmr 
the plains of India, so long as a supply of trained dooly-bearers was always 
avauable, but with the cliang^ in the mode of tiavelling, caused by the con¬ 
struction of railways and ro^s during ^e. past tw^ty years, the demsiiid lor 
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f aaiiaro to Jmj muintalnod for moveaUalOpItMrm fieiiofve cfirriafe, 16^* may 

Imi rf»qriired for tv^rai«ntiiT oamng^a at frontier stationi iti Asimtt and vliero ann^lii and cacHagi 

taniiot be ueed. and wbei-e the keep of etephauti it wuett cheaper thanlu the pkt&tof India; 
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dooly*lbcA{0r9 hat almost ceased; aad, as a oonsequcace, very few tr^ned ttim : 

can now be hired for & campaigii. Xast yow, common laoorei^ of «U 

smd of iadifPorent physical power, v<»e,Iiii«d for the Afghan eatipedUion, many 

of Vhom wore found quite unable to 'eany doolies; they fell sioibf^ 4md filled 

the hospiialB, and if tho forces had hem engaged in many hard'i.foi^rhi soiions» 

there would hare been the greatest difficulty in carrying away the irottnded. 

. It must not ho fcotton that in Asiatic wa^rfaro, every wounded man most at 
once be Isarried pfi tlie field to tho rear. Humanity to the wommed oamoiqit 
be expected from somhoivilized races, and wounded men found by the enomy 
ate liable, if not certain, to ^ iii-treated. I'he difficulty of obtaining com¬ 
petent dooly-b^rers on hire It &hoj*t notice will increase as years go cm. We 
therefore think* that the number of doolies allotted to regiments on service 
must he reduced; that mulo ambulances, or wheeled carts, for the /sorriage of 
the sick should be substituted for a proportion of doolies; and that for Native 
troops camel-panniers (kazawars) and mulc-panniers (oacolcts) should be.allow- 
ed in sufficient number. 

423. Tho scaleVo suggest is— ^ 

For British trooj»s~ 

Bpolica or dandies for 3 per cent, of tho troops in the field. 

Spring ambulances drawn by two mules for 3 per ccut. of ditto ditto. 

Camcl-panniers (kazawars) for 1 per cent, of ditto ditto. 


For N&tiro troops—~ 

Doolies diandtos for 1J per cent, o^ tho troops in the field. 

Ambulances, camol-panniers (kazawars), and mulo-pannicrs (oacolcts) for 
31 per cent, of ditto ditto. 


Dooly-bcarors suflieient to supply a whole army-corps in tho field should ho 
kepi up, as an ambulance corps, in time of peace; the men should be regularly 
enlisted, disciplined, and clothed, u'ith a suifioient proportion of sii'dars (gang- 
leaders) ; and thej nngld ho emjiloycd in pulling punkahs, or other station 
and i-elicf duly iu tim<* of peaet*. Wo are aware that there is much difficulty 
in devising a typo of ambulance cart whioh sliallbe at onco light, strong, and 
comfortabl(‘ for wounded men, and shall cany a small stock of medi<jineaoomi^tt|»toiM> 
and instruments. The Ik^sI pattern of muh' ambulance, ^ camel-})annier, and iffamnu- 
of mule-]>annier would l«ivo»to ho settled by a commitiee of oiliecrs wJio have “ ® 

seen I'oeent sen ice. Tho camels and mules told cHI for hosjtital duly would 
have to be spcnually selected for strength and docility; and each animal wotxld 
require a du\er, instead of one driver to two or more aninnils, as is usual witli 
baggage cattle. Not only is it necessary to substitute whc<ded ambulances and 
)anmer animals for a proiwrtidTi of doolies, by reason of the scarcity of dooly- 
learers, but ambulances will also be much eh(‘apt‘r. Every dooly, with six 
jeaw'tw, costs about lls. D40 a year in peace; it can carry only one wounded 
soldiei*, and it adds six men to the number of camp-follow ers to be fed, eloUied, 

•and protected. Tw’o ambulances w'puld cost about Rs. 800 a jear^in peace, aud 
they would carry, besides the drivers, eight men. A camel with paimiors and 
a diiv’cr would cost about Its. 180 in peace, and Its. 300 ib war and a 
eacolet mule would cost about 60 per cent. more. Tho cost of llic different 
classes of sick carriage w'ould thus be— 

In pwice • 

• Its. 


C’oht p?r annutn 
of carriage ior 
caeli bick m.iu. 


Doolus 

Wboclod ambulance's 

Cainul-ymuiiiurs ... ... 

Mulo-j>aiuut‘rs ... ... 

In operations among the hills of the eastern frontier, oamel-p4||tuiers and 
wheeled ambulances could not work. But the forces employed on such ex¬ 
peditions are small, and the supply of doolies and oacolcts, constantly main¬ 
tained, would suffice for such occasions. As in the case of mule and pony 
carts, so with amhtilanoea and cacolcts, they can move easily by railway from 
one end of India to the other, and so can thus ho avnllablo for a oamitaign 
anyw'hcro. Camels with panniem arc not equally available beyond marching 
distance. 
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kMp- 424 , In the reports reoeired "by iw, the qiiestion legimental 

. port -in time both of peiace and of war, ahonld he iisanaged»aiid controUed by 

regim .-ntal officers, or by the officers of. the Oomniis^i^ or the Transport 
partracnt, is much discussed. Experience in the Abyssinian and Afglum eaBi<k 
paigns lias abundantly shown that the oorps and Imtteries, wlpoh Mye imaia- 
tained regimental transnort, wore much more mobile, ihahaged their transi^rt 
better, and,lost fewer animals, than those which cmiiloyed carriage made oyer to • 
tJicm by the commissariat. At the same time it is also clear tliat 'standing 
regimental carriage is costly to maintain, and can be kept pewmanently only 
with regiments, such as the Punjab Erontie^ii^Eoreo, which are constantly 
employed in tlie same neighbourhood. Ohvibusly, a regiment-of British 
infantry stationed one year in Calcutta, next year at a Hiihalayan station, 
and two years afterwards at Peshawar, cannot maintain and bariy about 
urith it regimental carriage that shall be useful at all these stations. Again, 
mounted branches of the service, snch as artillery and cavalry, must keep a 
large number of animals near their barracks, and constantly employ ponies. 
Units belonging to these arms could easily accommodate ifiid su|)ei*vise a mode- 
ratc’additional strength of ponies or mules. A regiment of European infantry, 
on the other hand, has not space near its barracks for keeping carriage animals; 
its staff is not conversant with the duty; and it would not he possible t^vkeep 
the transport of such a corps in regimental charge in peace time. We consider, 
on the whole, that snch transport as the Government can maintain in peace 
time should he, so far as may be practicable, in regimental charge, subject to 
the supervision and control of the tmnsport bnmch of the Commissariat depart¬ 
ment, Elcpliants and camels at large stations, or for tho use of Euro[>ean 
. troo])s, would ordinarily remain in departmental charge, but would be allotted, 

as far as possible, to regiments. Transport for Native regiments, and mule or 
carriage for mounted European troops, would ordinarily remain in 
charge of, and be attached to, regiments. Wo think that measures might be 
devised for making tlvese ealtlo useful for bringing in forage fw the troops, 
and that also, by lieljiing the cavalry grass-cutters by a small grant, their 
ponies might be made available for drewdug light carts or “ ekkas ” on the 
march. 

TrMuport organi- 425. After much consideration, wc have come to the conclusion that the 
n^m m pottce transport service should be a brancdi of the Coinmissai'iat Department, tho staff 
of which would have to be strengthened, so as to provide for its now duties. 
Much has been said in favor of making tlie tmnsjxnt; service a s<iparatc depart¬ 
ment both in i)oace and war. But W(< are satislied iliat the transport organization 
can best bo managed as a branch of the great Department of Sujiply. Tho 
commissariat officers and staff have tho necos^ry knowledge of the require¬ 
ments of animals and v'^cbicles; their organization already extends to every 
gandson and eaniomnent; if the transport work be recognized as a separate and 
important branch of commissariat work, rfiiul if additional and special officers 
and subordinates are allowed for the duty, there can bo no advantage^ while 
there would * 1)0 much expense find some .inoonvenicnce, in creating a new' 
and si'parate departmenf. Attached to the Commissary-General ef each 
army-corps tbero 'would, under the selunne wo propose, be a chief trnnspoi’t 
officer, wlio woidd, under the direction of tlie Oommissary-Gencral, and 
under the yrders of tlie Lieutenaat-Giuieral, he answerable for, and control, 
all the trensiiort areangements of the army-corps. Tho commissariat officer 
of each station would ho iii direct charge of the Government depart¬ 
mental'transpoft at tho station; and he would, under the orders of the 
officer commanding the station, inspect periodically all Goyernincnt trans¬ 
port in vegiimmtal charge. At stations where tlu^ro was a moveable column 
of tlie three arms, a yt>iing officer from one of the BritSsh regiments in 
tho garri.*n, who was qualiffed for staff eiliploy, sbCuid, vi’e think, he 
attached to the Commissariat Department as assistant tran8|K)rt officer; 
he would draw^ for the duty the staff salary attached to the second grade of 
garrison staff ollieer. If an officer from a British regiment could not bo 
spared fei' the duty, a Native officer might be apiximted transport officer on a 
staff salary of Il.s. 50 a mouth. The tmnsport officer’s duty would bo assist 
the commissariat officer in the management and control of the Government 
carriage; he would remain a combatant officer, and Would, not be seconded in liis 
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vegimcvl. At st(itious wliejre ciu.'rjiago is plaooiL tlio tnuuport ofiSioot 

would b© A Blaif office seoondecl fropi bis togimeni tm Wo^M reoeivo A staff 
eal^ of Es. 200 a inoiD^tli. Itescrro transport officers of all grades would 
work under the eominissai'iat odicor. Government carriage in iTgimontal charge 
would bo placed hy the regimental or battery eommander under*a European officer 
in the caso of British troops, to uliom would bo attached a selected nourcom- 
• missioned officer, who wordd bo inspector of regimental transport. Tim regi¬ 
mental tHn^ort of a Native i*cgiincnt would bo placed under a Native Officer. 

Transport ofllcers of Britisb regiments would reccivo horso allowance of Bs. 90 
a month; while a)i allowanco of lls. 15 a mouth would suffice for Native 
officoi'B, and for British and llfaiive non-oommissioned officers respectively, and 
they would work either under the regimental quarter-master, or dircclly under 
the commandmg officer, according as the latter might direct. The duty of tho 
regimental transport officer would ho to see that tho Govemmeid ('arriago was 
kept in good order, that it was employed on Government wm‘hj and that avail¬ 
able spare candage was let on hire, or otlierwise,employed in such nay*as the 
oomunssarial officer; uith the sanction of the commanding officer, might direct. 

All drivers, syocs, dooly-boarers, and other followers belonging to Govemniont 
carriage would bo regularly enlisted, and would i-oceivc a cheap iiniform* at tho 
publio expense, n’ho petty oflioew of the oamcl-mon, iuulet»‘ers, ami cart- 
drivers, should be ns far os possible, pensioned soldiers, or reservists, who might 
have capabilities for sncli duty. They would receive tlio pay of their appoint¬ 
ment in addition to thoir ])ension or reserve pay. Extra liands ivqiiircd for 
transport work at camps of exercise, or on reliefs, or f(n’ detachments or 
command, should b<* taJv<'n as far ns jsissible from the mnhs of the Native 
regiments in the gavris^m; the men getting working pay for the days of such 
employment. When any consid(‘mblo quantify of Govcnuneiit carriage' is 
hired out to private pereous, a Native officer, non-commissioned offi<*cr or soldier 
should b(' sent in chargo. In onler to acc'ustom the lrooj)s to the uiotliodicalt •• 
loading and unloading of tents and baggage, every ivgimeut.or part of a regi¬ 
ment, wbicb possessed or could oblain Government carriage, should be fre- 
quentJj exercised, and a r('])ort of the mannoi' in which tho troops hav c' acquitted 
tbomsclvcs should bo fuiiiislicd to the Lieutcuaut-Gcueral Commaudiug. 

42(5. Fuder such aiv arrangement, there would alw'ays be with the army TiieoiT of trw». 
a eonsidevablo mnnber of oJticer.s and men who would have had some pracU-****** 
cal experi<'nee of transjwrt work. But it would be necessary that the theory 
of transpoit w^ork should also be taught, ^fo this end a hnud-book for transport 
officers shonld lx* i)repaif‘d, giving an account of transport by railwuy, by ship, 
and by road; explaining the duties of (rauspori officers in the field aiid in 
garrison ; and describing ih<‘ (Jifi'orent kinds of transport, ilie uwtet'u'l used, the 
pivcatilioiis to b<* talu'n, and tho risks to be gttav<led against, in the li(*ld or on 
ihq line of eoinnumications. Lectures on Iransport should be made a part of 
tho course in garjisoji instruction ajul in Kativc military schools. Tho subject 
HhotiW rank higher in the garrison coiu*so than milllarj law, or even than 
surveyinlf* When the transport tw)urs(' has b('au established, noi)ffi<’er who has 
not qualified in the subject should be (‘llgible for h ti-ansport appointment or 
for the Commissariat Department. 

427, The Government tiunsiiort to be maintained during time of i)cac*o Moveawe coiui^ 
should, WC llllUK, C0asis»t of— ♦ , fui the future 

(ff) luovoable tolumn trail-port, 

(//) rc^^iioontnl lr*in«»[»ojt, * 

(c) reaeivc transport at dopfifs. 

TTe think that the groat ehaiigos wliieh have taken iilnee in the moans of 
communicaiioni since ino\eahlc eoluiuns were first organized in make it 

possiblo for the Government to Ix" satisfied with a smaller number of moveable 
columns than were then, considered necessary. Omitting the frontier gfUTisons, 


♦ A klmVi (ptton jumper ami a i#»d iuikan once a «in(l a wt>ollcn junipci unco in twoyenh, the 
ktleihi *‘T. S."on tho Bliouldei havo been fnigsrohiid, ai* ftuitJihlv) U]nf4>rui foi the iiuUui tran'^poit v.tf\ioe. 

f RopoHfi f|50tn tiho aeiveil in thoio<ont c.iti)paitfn t«‘m with occonnfs of Iho ij m which delay, 

loan of power, exponetMwdlivaHteof animal hie weto cauacd by the i^jfnoiamc ol all lanlcs the pioper and 

eeoiiuuiieti] i!Uatod 3 % of Ihetiansjoit aiiiuials madoovci fui le^inicittil uho* 
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whfehjwiJl bc noticed W^eaftfer^ tre adVife thi^i^oyeiabl^^^m 

. Bengal Amy-Oorgi^. ... 

Borraokpore. j .Gwiior. 
r * Dortinil^. *Lunknow. 

Nowgong. * Allahabad. 

♦Bareilly. 

Bmtjab Amg- Corm-— 

, *Uniballa. | *Jlaw’al Pindi. 

Meean Mecr. 

Madrat Army-Corps — 

Maclraa. 

♦Bangalore. 

Borbanipore. 


1 ♦Sconndiiiabad. 
Waltair. 
Cuttack. 


Bangoon. 


Bombay Army-Corps— 

♦Poona. 

♦Mhow.* 

Abmodabad. 


Nus.9ecrabad. 

Saugor. 

Kainpt<^. 


Eiteluding the columns at places marked with an asterisk, at wldch we .propose 
to keep depots of resorre cani^iage, the cost of the moveahlo coltimnB at other 
places will be about Rs. 0,63,000 a year, as sliown in appendix XLVIII. ‘' 

•Seooiumn wMs- uiovoablc columu carriage allotted to mounted branches of the 

»<**• service, should bo in battery or regimental charge. The transport allotted to 

infantry should be in charge of the Commissariat Department; but ttio animals 
and vehicles belonging to each arm would bo distinct, and the commanding 
ofliccr of that arm would be entitled to order out his share, of the transport for 
exercise or practice, at such notice as the circumstances might require. Each 
moveahlo column would he complete with amhulauces, and carriage for light 
•• fonts, hospitals, &c. In time of war, the mides, ponies, and carts belonging to 
every moveable columu, ambulances, dooly-bcarors, and pannier-mules, could 
be transferred by railway wlierever they might be requiied; their places being 
supplied temporarily, wherever necessary, by hired carriage of the district. 
Such hired carriage could be cheaply obtained for work near the homes of the 
ownprs. It wmuld orduiarily bo inadvisable or impossible to transfer elephants 
and camels from moveable columns to any great distance; and therefore the 
general mobility of the army will be increased by making the movaiblc column 
carruigc consist, as far as possible, of mules, ponies, and light carts of uniform 
pattern. In our scheme for moveable columns, wo would leave the kind of 
carriage to be maintained at each station to bo settled by a committee under the 
orders of the Lieutenant-General commanding the army-corps. Mules, ambu- 
lancc.s, carts, harness,'and i)ack-saddles would have to bo Government property. 
Oaraols and ponies might generally bo the property of private persons; but the 
attendants on such animals would have to be enlisted and disciplined just aa iu 
the ease of animals belonging to Govemmeht.' 

consider that tjie plan by ,whi(?li regiments of the* Punjab 
StinedoufronUers. Erontinr Eorco and mounlain batteries always maintain suflicient transport for 
the whole corp.s to take the field at a few hours’ notice in the lightest marching 
order, or for half the corps to march out fully equipped, ought to be extended 
to all troops guaiding any external frontier exposed to attack. Under this 
arrangement, 4ialf canaage would have to he coustantly maiutainod for— 
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0 ut; 9 f 432ese froatier troops, 12 iiifiaatry loiFpe,,4tt4: 

all the mountaia batteries already axtdhtaia half <2^ the Htt#ya 

cavalry regimtoits arc always ready to take the field, provided'tl^. eitm aie^ 
of jparriage ^ famished for tlieir reserve alamunitioai'tileh^; i^^ ahd ikeir 
hosmtal eqaipaieat. l^e additioa, of 35 Oov^meat mrdea or pi^Ruei to the 
establishmeat of Native cavalry regiaieats oa the froatier Would/oort, iadusiire 
of atteadaats, Es. 6,600 a year per regimeat, or Es. 67,200 a yelAr ia all; ftad- 
*we think this additioa should bo nxade to the estabHshxuent of , the Native 
cavalry regiments oa the frontier.* ^ 

430. Inhere' would remain to be provided with standing carriage 6 
batteries of horse and field artillery, 8 regiments of British ihfaatiy, 20 
regiments of Native infantry, and 6 companies of sappers. 'Half carriage 
for this force, with a duo proportion of sidk carriage, would cost about aw 
B«. 11,88,000 a year. The pamcular type pf carriage to bo maintained at each 
station would hai^ to be decided by special committees convimed for eacb armv* 
corps. 'There would he great diuereaces in this respect ac^rding to local cir¬ 
cumstances. As in the ease of the moveable colilmns, this carriage would be, 
as far as possible, in regimental charge. All mounted corps, and probably all 
Native troops, would bo able to keep their carriage under regimental ofdoers. 
But the carriage for British infantry regp^^^ts wCkmd have to oe kept in chargo 
of the Commissariat officers, subject to the orders of tiie regimental commander. 
The officers of the Commissamt and Transport Department would be respon¬ 
sible for inspecting and paying, through the regimental transport officer, the 
Qovommeq^t carriage with regiments, for supplying casualties, and for report¬ 
ing to the regimental commanders any shortcomings in the management and 
custody of the maUriel or animals. IVcmier corps transport nould he employed 
for Government or regimental purposes in or near the stetion j but tliis trans¬ 
port would not be available for liire to private persons, or for duty other tlian 
regimental reliefs and carriage of military stores and supplies. It would be 
understood that all Govern meat carriage in tegmental chargo was available for 
Government purposes under the control of the ooramissariat officer, subject to 
the orders of tlm officer commanding the station. All followers lielonging to 
regimental Government carriage would be enlisted and clothed as in the case ef 
followers belonging to moveable column carriage. Non-commissioEwsd officers 
or soldiers sent with detachments of regimental carriage oh other than regi¬ 
mental duty would receive “ working pay ” for the period of such duty. 


431. The moveable columns and the oarriage of one-half of aE the frontier aesenre tnuupoit 
forces having thus been armnged for, it remains for us to state what reserves ‘**‘’***' 
of Government transport we pnipose to keep at selected centres. Those centres ^ 
should be on tlw main railway linos, so that the reserve tiansport could, 
with the exception of elephants and camels, be easily transported to any jwint 
where concentration is ordered. The proposed centres have been selected, and 
allotments of reserve carriage have been made, with reference to the needs of 
possible future campaigns, to the*re({uirements of large oantemments for station 
. .work,*tf) facilities for hiring out and utilizing reserve eanriage, and to the need 
for carriage reserves near hill snnalaria, wlienceftroops/have to bd moved to the 
railway before they can be placed in the field. We propose to keep at eleven 
centres, reserve carriage equal to a carrying power of 20,9()0 mannds, w'itb hos¬ 
pital hirers and ambulances, disti'ibnted as per details given in appendix' L. 

We have allotted to the wsjcn'o centres a lai^e proportion of dooly-bearers,, 
ambulances, and other sick carriage, Irecause the maih'iel and ^termnncl 
of an effective ambulance corps must' be organized Ireforelmnd. Tlie total 
cost of this reserve carriage wiU be lls. 14,45,400 a year. It* must be left to 
committees to settle, under the orders of the Lieutenant-General commanding 
the army-cori>8,,what desoription of carriage should be maintained at each re¬ 
serve centre. It will ho recollected, however, that camels cannot ea^y bo trans¬ 
ported to re)noto points of concentration, and that, as every part of India 
abounds with buUook-carts, which con be either hired or bough t when vrat breaks 
but, there is ne necessity fox maintaining Government bullock-carts iu time of 
peace. There seems to be no doubt that the best form of reserve transport are 
light mule or pony carts. We propose, having re^i^nd to the cost and unsuit* 
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Cost of transport 
offloera. 
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abilit? of elonhants, that not more than 80 * elephants should be main^n^a| 
ceSrcs. A part of tho reserve carriage at each centre would be 
eUable for the morcabJe column, and would, as far as possible, be plac^in 
rnuoHtojI charge, subject to the supervision of the local commissariat owoer 


reserve centres, 
are' 

S his tonsportiiss^sfa^^ lie rest would be sent on detachment, under Native 
officers or non-commissioned oflQcers, for Government work at neighbouring 
■stations; would bo used for plying on hill or other roads; or would he let on 
hire to the postal or other depailments. For instance, mtilcs from the nearest* 
j'oseiwe centres would be detached to the hill‘station of llanikhet, Chakrata, the 
Simla and Murree hills, for the work of carrying water to harw^cks. Mule-carts 
from the reserve would undertake the postal parcclt service on all the hill-roads, 
and would be let out to inunicij)al and local bodies, and to tho Public Works 
■Department at such rates as the commissariat officers might settle. All Govern¬ 
ment stores should wdieu possible be carried by the re.sevve transport. Ambu¬ 
lances would be detached to stations where carts for carrying invalids to the hos¬ 
pitals/iro rcquircii; while ambulance mules could work in caif trains, the am¬ 
bulances being kept in store at tho reserve centre, lloserve camels would be let 
out to oairy grain or other m<'vchandiso on neighbouring ti*alfic ixuites. Dooly- 
boaters would all Imj employed in pulling punkahs, as hospital attendants, or on 
other station work at resci-A^ecentres, or at neighbouring garrison towns. 

4)32. The cost of the Government carriage, as estimated in appendices, pro¬ 
vides for a due proportion of headmen and gangmen among the drivers and 
attendants, who will be enlisted for the animals and vehicles maintained by the 
Government. But the charge on account of transpoit oflicers, European and 
Native, is not included in those estimates. Wc propose that tfio transport officers 
with moveable columns, as well as all officers and non-commissioned officers em¬ 
ployed with regimental carnage, should remain on the combatant lists of their 
regiments, that they should not he seconded, and that each officer should stay 
for a short time only on transport Avork. We quite see that it might in some 
respects be better for regimental disci])line, if transport officers were seconded 
and belonged to a separate department; but wc do not thiuk that such second¬ 
ing is absolutely necessaiy; w'e are sure it w'ould be (sostly; and we anticipate 
much good from a large number of European and Native officers gaining ex- 
porienoo in transpoii work. The only officers to be seconded would be those at 
the resei’ve centres, and tho chief transport oflicers at army-coqis head-quar¬ 
ters. The commissamt officers will bo permanent departmental officers, and 
they will be able to maintain the due continuity of the system, even though 
their transport assistants may change every two or three years. We estimate 
the cost of staff jiay to transport officers at about Rs. 66,400 a 
time, thus— 


year m peace 


10 Transport officers at reserve centres at an average of Its. 0,000 pay 
plus staff pay of Rs. 2,400 a year 

10 Transport officers at larger moveable column stations at Rs. 
1,200 a year ... ... 

Horse allowance at Rs. S60 a year to 40 battery and regimental 
Britisli officers 

Hors'e allowance at Rs. ISO a year to 200 Native officers and to 
British and Native non-commissioned officers 


Bs. 

84,000 
12,000 ^ 
14,400 * 
86,000 


1,46,400 


* This mahffi tho total number of elvpliiints iiiaintaim<d for tho Indian«nrmy. eacloaivo of elephant var> 
riege which may m kept for Iruntier regimunts in Assam and Hurina, to bo 238 in all, thus—- 

Blcphnnts for moveable oolumus as per appendix XLVIII ... gg 

Elephants for froiiUer stations as per appendix XLIX ... ... ... 70 

, Elephant* foCreoerve centres as per appendix L ' SO 



To Uieso may he added the elephants kept for reginiontal carriage on the Burma and 
Assam frontier, which will probably amount to about ... ^ ... 108 

Giving a grand total of dOO 


It will be easy to maintain this reduced strength of elepLants purahsees in the market, and by arrange- 
monts with private persomi to whom licenses to catch elephants in Government forests mfqr be given. Aire(^ 
such licenses contain conditions binding the hunlm to given proportion of thrir captures to Government at a 
fixed price. It u'ill, tiierofore, he nnnecoisary to maintain costly Government kheddae or elephant-catching 
(stabl^mente. 

t The Director>General of Post Offices nntioipoites that he ean employ fret . ..__ 

^ee appendiees LI and Ll| in regard to employment ctf transport by Post Omoe and Muni^paiities. 


• to 800 Carts on this duty. 
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It votild no doubt be desiwblo that a staff of Kative vetea^Ty TiractiHouets 
{ealutris) should be told off to the moveable columns, reserve oentres, and chief***” 
frontier stations. But at present there is no supply of these men available. 

another pai’t of the report wo have advocated the estahlishment of one or 
more veterimij schools for Natives. When the passed.students of such 
schools, or other Native veterinary practitioners, are available, not less than 60 
(at an average cost of Its. 150 a year each) should he attached to the transport 
service and ambulance corps. The cost of these saluMs would bring tho 
special i^ialf of tho tiansport aud*arahulancc service up to Bs. 1,5.3,900 a year., 

433. The total cost of tho transport service and ambulance iu time of peace lotai <»« «jf Btaiwiu 
would, according to our scheme, ho- 


Moveable coliimnfl, as per appendix XLVIII * 

Frontier oorjis tniiisjH»rt and ambulnneo, as per appendix XLIX 
Reserve tniuspiiH wntres, as per appendix L 
Four ebitf transport otiioers with four army-eorps, Us. 600 
stuff, in addition to staff corps pay of aboyt Its. bOO 
Transport staff, as per preceding paragraph 


l''rom this may be deduetf*d, the estimated saving caused by 
employing the Ass.im coolie corps on pubhc woilcs, dooly- 
lieaiers in punk.th-])ulling and other station work, and by 
tin line of n sei\e transport let out to pi ivatc jicrsons, or 
to Oovdiimciit depaitinunts ... ... 


Not cost 

w liirh diows a sa\ mg of 




on the total piescnt expendituro of ... 


r.8. 

6,6.1,730 

ll,S8,360 

18,57,400 

07,300 

1,53,900 

34,30»480 


6,00.000 

39,30,480 
8 ,.13,4 51 

87,03,931 


as stated in jiar.igi.ipli 116 . • • 

Our estimate of the cost of carnage per mannd is intended to provide for a Oommi ^op’ep ro- 

duc proportion of smiths, carpenters, and leather-workers (moohis), who would ouiyosan“outiUa«. 

be attached to the several moveable columns, frontier carnage establishments, 

and reserve centres, A paid only of those absolutely necessary ailizans would 

be ko])t on duty during ])oacotime; the remainder being kept on ivservo pay 

and allowed to earn their living at their homi's. All such artizans, M'hether 

in active emjdojment or in reserve, should ho regularly enlisted and provided 

with a uniform, and should ho told oil to distinct sections of tho Ciovemmeut 

standing carriage*. 

431. Wo would explain that we by no means adv ise that the tables of c.an'iago 
given iu apjieudiees XL VIII toLho accepft'd as the tinahallotmeut and distribu¬ 
tion of Government standing transpoi't. We consider that the details of such dis¬ 
tribution should he consideri^d by a competent committee for each army-corps, and 
that tho precise nature of tho mat^rioJ and personnel to he kept at each station or 
Hwve centre should be carefully arranged in detail. Wo merely present these 
statements to show how the general sch(‘mo of standing enrriago which we advo¬ 
cate, could he worked out in detail, and how much it ought to cost. Wo have 
shown only tho annual cost of the carriage. 3’here will ho some outlay on pro¬ 
viding new matMel, such as ambulances and light carts. Towards meeting a 
part of this charge, vvhi^ will he spread over two years, the yiidd by sale of .surplus 
elephants, estimated at Es. 9,00,000, will he available. But tlio initial outlay for 
improved maUnel or animals will, we anticipate, considerably exceed this sum. 

However, some expenditxure of the kind is unavoidable; and we believe that the 
saving and advantage to he gained on future outbri'aks of war, will more tlian 
compensate for such outlay. 

433. Such' being the transport establishment which wo propose to maintain MosnizatioQ or 
in time of peace, it remains to nxjommeud a system on which this establishment 
and organization can bo expanded in time of war. We liave provided, on tho 
whole, permanent Government transport for 40,(>30 maunds of baggage, &c., with 
amhulanoo arrangomenis* for 2,BOO sick and wounded We consider that two- 


* Wo pioVide altogothor for 1,054 dooUea, 273 ambaUnooa, attd 360 oaiDol and mule paimiois. 
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thirds of the moveable coJunm carnage, oae-third* of the frontier 
throetonarters of the reserve centre carnage, and four-firths pi the amnuiMSOO 
arrangetnontSf ought to he nvailahlo’ for despatch to any theatne of war^ or 
any p« iut of concentration. The officer charged with the eustody or inspeofion 
of GorerniAoDt tra^osport should alTfrays hare ready a detailed scheme for putting 
the transferable pOTtion of this transport on a war footing, and for despatching it 
by rail to previously appointed places of concentration. The i^ps necessary for 
putting Government carriage on a war footing would l)e to raise the numbp of . 
attendants on pack-animals by 60 per cent.; to* allot 10 per cent, of spaih diiv^ 
and animals to the ambulances and Carts; to place selected Native non-commis¬ 
sioned ofhcers and soldiers from the regiments in gairrison in charge of sectionsf 
of the carriage; and to make over to the European or Native officer in charge of 
the transport contingent a sufficient staff of salutris (Native veterinary practi¬ 
tioners), smiths, carpenters, and leather-workers (mochis), with a due proportion 
of spare wheels and other spare pieces. Each transjport contingent should leave 
its station fully equipped and should not depend on ^ding any part of'its equip¬ 
ment at the place of concentration. When full concentration from all paHs of 
India was ordered, there wguld bo assembled (at any selected base) carriage for 
29,666 ma^inds and ambulance appliances for 2,293 men. This would suffice to 
furnish t regimental transport for 19,000 men of all arms, and would leave 
trained transport equal to 6,566 maunds as a nucleus for departmental require¬ 
ments. 


Baltflag' of Bpoolal 
transport for a 
oanpaiem. 


Orfraolaatlon of 
units of transxiort 
in war time. 


436. The Government transport would, however, have to be largely sup¬ 
ported and supplemented by special means in time of war; this would of 
necessity have to be done by hiving carriage in the districts nearest to . the 
seat of war. We do not advocate the expenditure of money on retaining fees to 
carriage in time of peace. If mules, camels, and carts exist at all in a district, 
they will he forthcoming on payment of sufficient hfre or price in time of war. 
Peace will, henceforward as heretofore, bo the rule, and war the exception in 
India. We believe it will be cheaper, and as efficient, to register carefully all 
means of carriage (including dooly-hearors) in time of peace, and then to offer 
liberal rates of hire in time of war; or, if this is impossible, it Will even he cheaper 
to purchase transport on an emergency. The transport officers of every district, 
and of every army-co^s, should, in concert with the civil officers, maintain registers, 
to be corrected every ten years at the census tim^, of the quantity and type of 
carriage available in every district, and of the time it would take to collect. 
The proportion of carriage whi<;h each district, or other territorial section, 
should furnish, ought to be* settled beforehand, so as to leave little opening for 
misconduct, on the part of tlio petty officials charged with the duty of collecting 
transport when the tirab came. Schemes for raising transport trains from 
local carriage, with d^ils of the number of tranq>ort officers (European and 
Native) to be dvawri from the garrison regiments of each district command would, 
under this system, be kept ready for all the probable th^res of war; would 
bo in the hands of the local military hihI civil apthoritius; and would he corrocted 
from time to time.§ 

437. Inrtime of ■war, pll transport from the districts to tlie base of operations ‘ 
should be organized and maintained by the Commissariat l>epartment, and 
should, os far as possible, be formed upon the system of stages. . The regimental 
and depai’traentai carriage beyond the base, however, should be on a military 
organizatiozv and should be under the control of the Di^ctor of Eield Transport. 
The Director would be immediately under the orders of the General Comman^g 
in the field; he would have under him, for departmental carriage, one transport 


* Probably Banna and Assam frontier carriage eonid not ordinarily^ bo made available for eoneentlation 
in India. Neverthduss it seeme safe to reckon that on the whole one-tliird of the frontier carriage might be tm- 
ponuTly withdrawn. ^ 

t Tho extra attendants and spare animals would be made np partly from the carriole not mobilized, and 
partly by xnon specially hired fur the purposs- This mobilization of a part of the standing carriage on a war 
tooting could be doue at two or three days' notice, provided that the scheme lor so doing hod been previou^, 
in time of peace, worked oat and settled down to the smallel^t details. 

J Tho :t&»000 tnen would be composed thus: 6,000 Ifinropeamii at two maands a^pieee. 10*000 XoUve infantigr 
at one maund a^pieoe. and 3*000 Native cavalry* who would require only 1,000 maunds of Government oomage 
^ in addition to their own r^imental means of transport. ' . 

§ See appendix LIIlior'mtQrD df trans^ioH; available fn dl^iota VFfifiiln'48^houi» and within a fortnight. 
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ottear for e™” 1,000 a&iziuils; a staff* o! an4 o* 

mm aad drfteni erei 7 100 aniiaaleif; aii4 a 4tte . 

tnasport artizans. Tho regimental and battery t<biimage vdOM be, ae far aa 
p<»9ubl0, in Mgimantal obaige, but irould still rSmak snbjaot ta tba 
cuni^l of tue Director and bis olftcers, and it would bate ita ol 

bratlTe inspectors brougbt up to tba war strength of one 'non<Ki<pnmj^Mmit^ 

.o0o«r and sepoy for etei^ 100 animals. 'Jbe IStalite nobrooiot 

nnssioaed oracers^ a^ sepoys detailed for transput dpi^ ia the ddd wordd be 
drawn fromv^imenta 1^ in garrison; tliey would, as fu as passible, 1^ i n * ^ 
who bid graduated as transport inspectors in time of peaoo; and they would 
vacfdtea pony allowance and staJd pay, besides rations. 'Wb Skita^ the grea^st 
ImpQvtanoe to having a sufficient staff of trustworthy Kative non-oommtssioned 
racers and soldiers told off to, and responsible for, regimental and departmental 
transport in the ffeld. Experience in large transport opemiions in tune of war, 
and in time of famine, has abundantly shown that a ^rong supervising establish* 
ment conduces to economy, as well as to efficient, in all undertakings bf the 
kind. In an enemy’s country the Native transpon Jnspootors would be armed 
with breech-lomling pistols, and swords. AU the adEendants on the hired .ear- 
xiage, should bo emisted and clothed as regular followers, for the time being. 

And a percentage of all transport followers in tins ffeld, ncoording to the ehaxac^ 
ter of the country, should be armed with spears or bliort swords, as the men 
preferred one weapon or the other. Bamboos with spearheads can easily be 
improvised, and a sufficient proportion of spearheads should be kept in store. 

It appears to us to bo useless to arm all followers; for ilrstano«^ there can be no 
object in arming all dooly-bearers wi% swords, wliioh merely impede their 
movements, and which they do not know how to use. 

438. Transport allotted to regiments and batteries on service and field aiMdMidaovM 
hospitals would, as far as possible, consist of regularly organized G ovemment *** 

carriage. But if the field army was very large, then a proportion of the 
regimental carriage would be hired, but would bo organized procisefy as the 
Government transport. Wherever possible, a sepUon of each tranq)ort officer’s 
party of dopartmenM transport would consist of Oo vemment carts and animals, 

80 that tho discipline and organization of the Government transport might 
permeate and be throughout, all the field transport. When hired transport ^ 
was taken across the sea, or to foreign countries, the owners should be offer<^ 
the altemativo of selling their carnage at a fair price, to bo paid at thmr 
homes, in the event of its crossing the norder. 


439. It is not intended that the Gommissioa should trouble tbe Qormnmcnt oaMito am* .. 
of India with reoommondations on points of minute detail; and it will be the 
duty of the chief transport officer of each army-corps giadu^y to work up the upter*. 
d&b^ of tho transport organization and materiel to the highest perftvtion 
<iomnatihle vrith striot economy. The reports furmshed to the Commission, 
eapelciaUy a pamphlet by Colonel MjOTon, Commissary-General, Bombay, are SMwntoiir. 
replofca with suggeatiotts on points of detail connected with transport work. We 
may^hnw attention to the following recommmidations, among o^ers, xuimely,— 

(e) that artillery ammunition Mshould be packed so that it could, cm 
necessity, be transferred to paok-animals; 


* It ia^of ill# uteoat impor^ifte to tlia aueoaasM working of anv trsnaport ayatom in fha field that Ha 
should be ettbog, end lahould be military For a commana ot 1»000 trai»spoi% animale in the fidld, 
wpropardoo of Earepeati eapeilniendence and of Naiite eoldiera to the tiaiood and untrekned ioUoivom ior the 
Ipaeh tvmqiort of advanced oolumus would be ae fpUowa* s 


1 Ettrepean ofiSeefa 
1 Seigeatit (let daee iboaipeotor)* 
1 Wnter. * 

1 Eative oQoevs 
$ BavildftVf^ 


25 PrivAtea. . 

4 Mucoaduraea 

100 Trained and enliatod followere of peace eatilN 
hahinont 

400 tfntrained {olloveraw^ 

1»000 Mulea or camelaw 


ddrtlfioettf aomdi&g to regnlationa 

n# yeeelhQf aooih an omoiidtioxi emld he an incaleulahle eavliw ^ atiimale and etonoa Moreover, • 
naineMtvtiikg within amking dMtenee of an e&einy» would heeuaSMi ho bflM; hie moyemetnU promptly and 
fs without that oonIhBion which alwaya exiata amon^UlieijgimM ideMe ^ foliowera, and acta pie* 
lethb le^Btary ohjeoteitf tbe oiotnenl* for pee o( eetpflntpdterftottg the propoition ok driTiia to 

woeUheltod* 
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IPbe Indian Ord- 
n^ndo Depai-tmont; 
Its duties and or¬ 
ganisation. 
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th) ttiifr' an improrea, atid m6ra%^ble, pattern ^ 

■ canying gram, otlie^ suppliM, and snaall A- 

mules; ^ tliai foiir of suoh bags ■would, when flUed, 
for p rtamiftl, ap.d two ‘would form a load for a mule 5 ■' • * > ’■' ^ ■' * 
(c) that bags with oompartmonts be used for carrying (jiitrOTcb^ 

instead of tbe small wrought-imn panniers recently mtrwu^;;- ■ 

' (el) that a lightee class of tents be devised, vrbich, when co0pl^it * 

suffice for hot weather in the' plains of India, ai^'WnfenV pjr 
. rejection of the double-roof and accessories, could bo made nyaU-< 
able for service in Cabul, or other cold-weatbet, ca.mpa]gii^^ ' 

(e) that definite«authority be given to certain officers of the tjan^b:^ 
servioo to weigh loads, reject excess, and repoirt the person 
sponsible for such excess to his immediate superior i 
.(/) that experiments, he made with compressed provisions for man and 
boast, with a vi§iw to determining, beforehand and in peace time, 
how ■far, and for what campaigns, such provisions could be econo¬ 
mically used, and by what procedure supplies could be promptly 
obtained when need arose. 

Seotion 3.—Ordnance Department 

440. Tlie Ordnance Department in India is charged with the duty of 
providing, holding, issuing, and ac’counting for, all munitions of war required for 
the use of the several branches of the .ormy in India, as well as tbe voluu’teer 
forces, and all military stoics except clothing and necessaries, food, bedding, and 
furniture. This duty, as the Ordnance Department is at present constituted, 
devolves on three separate establishments, known as the Bimgal, the Madras, and 
the Bombay Ordnance Departments. The former is under the immediate control 
of the Government of India; the two latter, under the Local Governments of 
Madras and Bombay, respectively. The formation of these three distinct depart¬ 
ments dates back to a period when groab difficulties existed in iutcroommuni- 
cation throughout India. 

441. It was then a matter of necessity that each Government should be in 
a position to provide the ordnance stores required for the efficient equipment 
of the army under its control, without the dtslay which, by reason of the then 
imperfect communications, ■would have njsulted by i-eferences being continually 

. made to a central autborify, and it M'as essential that a responsible personal 
head of each Ordnance Despartment should bo attached to tlie several Govern¬ 
ments as their advisor on nil matters pertaining to the supply and supervision 
of M'arliko stores. The circumstances which rendered neoessaiy this-,triple 
ohanffftindp. division of‘ the Ordnance Department have now changed. The contraiizgtion of 
control over the expenditure of the Ordnance, as of all other departiuentB pf 
the State, wliidi the Govei*nment of India has found it expedient to institute, 
the opening of railways, the establishment of' telcgrapiiic coinxnimication 
throughout tlie length and breadth of the .laud, and the present very seriouu' 
financial embarrassment under which the Government Inbora, caHing for the 
exercise of the most rigid economy in army expenditure, have reiiultea in pro¬ 
ducing a condition of things which points to the absolute neoes^ty. for xp-organ- 
ixing the 0;^nanoe Departments in India. 

numberless questions affecting the Ordnance Departtnents 
of Madras and Bombay which in former days would have been decided by iiie 
I'ooal Governments are now referred to the Government of India, and are not 
<0^ pernutted to bo decided without its approval and sanction. Hb siipreme. depart¬ 

mental authority on ordnance subjects in India has, however, yet been officially 
nominated, though, practically, the Govewiment of India lodk for advice ..and 
counsel, in pronouncing and deciding on .^1 such subjects, to the In£q>eotor- 
Gencral of Ordnance, Bengal. That officer, meanwhile, ocoupibSi in the Bmt^ 
^ presidency, exactly the same position that'.the Iaq)ect^-General ■of Orfinmioie 

of the minor presidencies hold in Madras and Botnlmy, aiid the former, is thus 
placed in tlie inyidioixs positjon yif a judge'on the official actiimis and 
u BeBKtti. Biotial opinions of offiea», theoretimdip pceupying pemtioue of a etandlqg eq^ ' 


Triple division 
onoe necessary. 


to his own. 





^e»^t|yev 6aUi^iaMjLsi48l^ti^^ ^ 

.mtp^^>n4f>^. And cointepl of cq^ndiiurt; on the exechtivie, the ' r^" 

js^j^«^j®giS,-and'auip^ of'Ordnance stoi^^^ ■ ' ‘; '"‘^ :;:■; \ ':yih; 

';\.. foinnation, stren^h, duties.akdTb^t of the adininisjbwit^ 

Biiaaile the first ^int that calls for consideration. An ofhcier of high rank 
^d^l^il^datal e^peri^ce should, it appears t6 us, he appointed to be the head of 
ah ^^hoalgamated Ordnance Bepartment~rah offloer Inbm the <^orernnmi^<^^ 
jLhdia Vroold hold responsible for the efficiency, and ospedally, for the econondo;^ 
urorMng of the department under his control 

M5. This officer should he styled the DireotorrOeneral of Ordnance, and fli»r ^r . qgy iP(a} 
considering the responsibilities devolving on him, he should not be of lower 
rank than a colonel in the army, and during his tour of duty in the Ordnance 
Department should, if he has riot the suhstantive, haVe the looah rank of major- 
general. As the Director-General would he responsible fcf the effideney, as 
well as the expenditure of'the Ordnance Department, the jpcrsowie^ of* the 
department should be under his immediate orders. He should,- therefore, dis¬ 
pose of all questions regarding promotion, transfer, exchange, and leave of all 
commissioned officers in the department. All appointMents of warrant and 
non-commissioned officers should be made, and their promotion regulated by 
him. Purther, as the Director-Genergii would be responsible for the ,econo- 
mioal working of the Ordnance Department, the manufacturing, establishments 
should be under his exclusive. Immediate, and direct control, and alLorders .for 
work to he undertaken in the factories should emanate from him. The prepara¬ 
tion and submission of the annual estimatesi as well as of the annual 
supplementary indents on England, should devolve upon him, and all qu^tibns 
involving expenditure of money he refeixed to him. Eor the efficient pei'form- 
ance of the duties of his special office, the Director-General would, we consider, 
require the assistance of two officers. The senior of these to he styled thoHieAMiatwt*. 
Deputy Director-General of Ordnance, and the juuioi* the Assistant to the 
Director-Geueral of Ordnance. 

446. The Deputy Director-General should he an officer of cCnsiderahle D gpot y^Piwot<». 
departmental experience, possessing a thorough and practical Jmowledgo of ^®****^ 
ordnance matters. The assistant should be a youiig officer of known scientific 
attamments, and conversant with the latest improvements in artillery materiel. A^aum t Duvotw- 

447. The monthly pay of the officers thus employed in the administrative 

office of an amalgamated Oixluance Department should, we are of opinion, bo 
fix^ at the following rates:— ■ 

Direotor-Oenitnil of Orduance - • ... Bs. 2,S00 consolidated. . ' . 

• Directov-Cieneriil of Ordnance ... ,, 6p0'] with regi-; 

, , ImentaJpay 

’ , , and aJlow- 

AMaslunt to the Director-Genoral of Orduance ... „ A50j ances. 




i 'dfitaiiaMSraSir'' 




448. Under the immediate orders of the Director-General and to assist 
him in carrying out the administrative work of arsenals and depots, he would 
IteqAito A certain number of office who should be called Inspdctors-General 
of Ori^anoe. 'These offieero wonld supervise certain circles of supply^ AnUiafrtfauea 
Inspector-General Ordnance would be responsible that the several arsenals 
and depdts in his circle of supply were in an efficient state and. that the 
olBiic^ under his command performed their duties eorrectly. He* would arrange 
for the oai^yinj^ -bot of .the-orders of the Direotpr-GItmeral as to the .transfer of 
ntortn from one arsenal or depbt to another^ and for the disposal of unserviw- 

deal isrifch all committee toport? PA. regimental equip- 
iBiento, and'm ui^uthchitod 8tores,^aa w^ as i^ose on payment. He 

- vrt>uld; lie^i^ jbtonomical disbuiwm^t. of all sums placed at 

.Ids difiposal for th^ptutchaito oC andcasap ^ndpage.. 

440/Hating ^td-}»itodly steted i^eda^^ a 
General of OtdiiMO^ the next question is %ha| i^ould be the num^ and 
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U' u ^-■’ 'U f '-;. '>\P\U- ''‘‘''Wii''' 

„• ■ -i' .'^ ■■'#■. .A^ 


^ circles (rf 

'yM» To decide this pdttt it is neoesfiftry to ^ye re^ 

Ali^ fdlfii and dep6ts from which the tifoops forming the swetw army-CWIW 
di! 9 ^w tbi^ BuppliM of o^dnanc^ stores. These are as follow: 

. ' SmffalArmi/^Corpn. ■ ' ■ 

rSHllopg, Saclya, Cacliar, Baxa, Calcu&j 
A»kir« l«i clafs ttfsenal, Fort William ..,4 stations, Darjeeling, Dinapom, 

t ^ meat, Benarec:i . , ,, . ^ 


Irt close amSnSl/Alla^^ 
Asuaimitian Agro* 




pggy'Siroy* * let class areenal/Ferozeporo 
Ammunition f Mooltan* 


f Allahabad, Cawnport. Fixttdb^tctr, 

Bardlly,*Bot4khet,^NvheeTO#'*‘^41a^^ , ,,, 

... 1 Roorkoo,* Dehfo,* Cbakrata,^ 

\ Ghsiihor,^ Kowgo% ^ ^ 

Punjab Amg^Cofpi. '‘' ''! ’/r. ^ 

/Umballa Ond otibsidiaTy rtotiotui, l)t|geha^ 




depdte. I Dera lemieul Khonf 


i4*»f 


Jutogh^ Lahore, Amritsar, Fetos^iipore, i>hktmealo> 
Bakloh, palhoueie^ :Biolkdt^ Hoolta^/ Pero Inoi} 

V £Mn,t P<^o Ghazi ^an, . 

fllawal Pindi and Hilla, Abbottahod, Attock, Kow« 
j ebera,^ Hot! Murdan,* Peehowiup,^ CJherati^ Ali 

Kuram/ 


^Madras ijmy* 
Oerpa* 


Snd cTosb arsenal, Bawal Pindi 

AffmanitiOB f Pe«W«* ...< » Kohat * Oiuidi Kofil *'llMdl * 

depdtB. t Dcra iBiaaal Kliant EdwaideBabad,t Valley * T<»ak* 

Madras Army^Corps^ 

f Secunderabad and the etatione occtrpied bjr the Hj^deiw 
‘ X abad Contingent. 


Snd class orsonol, Seonndcrabad 


jOomtayAnay. 

Corps. 


let class arsenal, J&Iadrae 

deputa. ^ Bangalorti* 

Snd claas aifiieaiah Eangooti 
Anttaattiidod depdt. To&ghoo^ 

Ss^ daw. arwnal, Qtuetta 
Snd daw araend, Koiraoluw 
lob daw ateoiid, Bombay 

INii^t 

Snd daw anemd# Adan 
Sad daw itrwddl> Jdbow 


... I'Bangalore,* Fi'endi Bocks,^ Bellaiy,t Bdgaom,]; 
Wellington, Trichinopoly, Qnilon; Canaanoie. 

;:.1 ---- ^ - 



Madras, Vellow, Foonamdlee, Waltair, Beibanipoie, 
CuttadE. 

... f Eangoon, Thayetmyo, 'l!V>nghpo,* Mbollowin, Shovoy* 
...I gheen. Port Blair. 

Bombay Anng-^Corpt, . 

»s* Dadur .ond stations abjors.. - 

... Jacobaba^ Kniradiee, 

Ahmedabad,* Baroda, 
Sataratt Saroor,t 
X Ser(>nidub. Bai^ 

,J Sutnbiilpore. , , 

M. Aden. 

{ Mhbw, Meindpur, Agar, Kaemooh, N«Maei«iMu|, 
Sau^r, daobm^ris. . , 

We recommend, howeycr, thui, in the placs of those m^tioiu^ '»hcye, 
the following ine^ls and dej^ts sluuld in future he maintainnd in Indialov ^ 
suj^ly of ordnance stores;— 

le^ ClasB Armah ... 5~Fort William, Allahabad, Ferozepcaiiy.I 
Sad Oaf* Arunalt ... 6—Mbow,Bawal Pipdi, KiuTafihw,|UdlbcKA,^Ad^ 
Afumumtion JDep4tt... 10—Peabawgr, Aept, Modtan, Dera Mniall KbaB. Qaiand^ 
^ abad, TongW, Foona^, Ahmedi^ad,t<luet^, Ba^gaom; 

tim depdts at Ns^pore, ^ingalore, and Bt. Thomas’ Mount being ahoBshed. 

4)60. therefore, out suggestions are oarrkMi onti Oie pi^nt circle 
ormwioy. supply,, fia noted in the pretious paragraph, will be sBghtly modiied and 
he as follow 

JnHU^Cenpd, 

As 'at.prewi^' 


Arsenalgaad 
depots it le 
ito 


Bmgal Army-Corpt, 
As at proaonts 


I 


Bd^umt «;> J Contingent,* ; , 


Mairat Army-Corp». 


1st daas awanal)| 

sad olaw onenoh Eang^a 


jT Bangalore, Fc sftdi BtOdwii..f,.. 

. 4 ; i^aii^oin^' 'Madina,•fjQOOaibMUiit^ '".W« 


a^ (iM^iadc. 


Snd elaW onenah Eangwa , -• 1 a. .* ^ - 

Amisiudt^ dc^5t, Ton^W> .,. at fww^ 




Sol cW araeiodt Komcsheo 
Ammwtiitvoo deplt, Cluetta* 

1st <#a«J arsfttial, Bombay ... C Eajkot,* Dwavka,* "Docsa,* Alimodabad;)^ Baifods^, Sumt, 
Ammnnifioa /ALunodubad'*^ * ...-j BoinlMyjro(md,tKirkeo,tSatarii,‘j>SefOOr,tAsi)eetg'bur, 

lopdts. X Poonat ... ( Kamptue, Ntigporo, Seroudia^ Raipore, Stunbitlporo. 

Sod elasB arsenal, Aden ... Aden. 

Sndvclass amcnal, blhow ' ... Aa^at present. • 

451* It will thos 1)0 seen, that if oiir recommendations are adopted, the 
Bengal Awny-Corps will draw its ordnance .supplies from two arsenals (fiwt class) 
and one ammnnition dep6t; tho Punj.sb Ai’my-Corps from two arsenals (one first 
and one second class) and th|*oe amniuuiiion dc|)6ts; the Madras Army>001^)6 from 
three arsenals (ouo first class and two second) and thi’cc ammunition depdts; the 
Bombay Army-Corps from four arsenals (one first and three soco/\d olaas) and 
three ammunition dop6ts. 


t i» -] ■ 

.drwy-Corpj. 

“'j Badoi and stations above,^ Jacobabsid, KnnHMbse* 

( Eajkot,* Bwavko,* "Doesa,* Abmedabad,''^ Batods^, fi 
■< Boinb.iy,Po(ina,tKirkeo,tSat«m,-j>Seroor,tA«ieet 
.. ( Kamptue, Ntigporo, Serouoha, Raipore, Stunbitlpc 


4.52. At present the following establishments are comprised in tho soveml 
Orduanco Departments;— 


Vat toritfu. 

Arnenals. 

D* i)6i«. 

5 

4 

4 

2 

3 


a 

4 

4 


Runf^al 

Madras 

Bombay 


* InoltKlmpf tho depOt at Ht. Thomas* Mount, which is roally a mauulaitiiring cdtahlUhmont. 

4.53. Orders, for Avork to bo oxcouted, the preparation of indents on England, 
as well as of tho budget estimate, inspection, control of expenditure, in fact tho 
entire sux>ervision andP administintion of the department under his cliarge, now 
devolve on an Inspector-General of Ordnance. According to tho proposed re¬ 
organization of tho Ordnance Department, the Inspector-General of Ordnance will 
he relieved of many of these duties, and he would only have to carry out in detail 
tho instructions ho would receive from time to time from the Director-General. 
Under these altered circumstances, it would prove no oxcessivo charge for two 
1 nspectoi’s-GeneraJ of Ordnance to supervise the arsenals and dcp6ts tliroughout 
India, and looking at tivo disposition of troops in tho four army-corps, tho most, 
equal sub-division of the duties of providing tho ordnance stores required for 
t heso trooi>8 w onld he, to pla<je the Bengal aud Punjab Army-Corps in one circle 
of supply, and the Madras and Bombay in another. Tho former might ho called 
tho 21orthoni, tho latter tho Southern Circle of supply, 

454. It would 1)0 inexpedient to leave an office such as that of an Inspector- 
General of Ordnance dependent on one man. Sickness, absenco on duty, and other 
causes would brin^ his office work in great measure to a standstill till liis return 
to dutjsi, But besides this, there would bo more work in the office of tho Inspcct- 
tn*-Goneral of Ordnance than one officer could efiloieutly and promptly carry out. 
lilach InspcciotpOoncral should, thcrcfoi’e, have an asdstant. 

456. The monthly salary of those officers, w'o M’oidd suggest, might he 
fixed ut tho following rates:— 

Inspoctor-drnonil of Onbuiuce ... Rs. 2,000 (‘onsohdated., 

Asaistant luspcotor-Geooral of Ordnance ... „ 400, in addition to regimental 
• l»ay aud allowanot**!. 

450. The total monthly cost on account of officers of the adminish-ative 
staff of an amalgivmated Ordnance Department w'ould, therefore, be— 


T7nd<»r the pro- 
poeed re^rgrani' 
ration, rflepeotors* 
Geneaal^rouevBd 
Of cortaiB duties. 


Two th^fore 
will suffice 


But would each 
uosd an assistant 


Balarr of luspeot- 
orH General and 
their assistants. 


Total monthly coet 
o* admmisttative 
BbAff 


3 Direotot<*OenoTal of Orduanee 
2 In«pectorti-Cieneral of Ordnanoc 
*3 Deputy Direotor-General of Onliianoe 
g Assifltaiit laspeotoTar.General of Ordnance 
1 Aaiistastt to Dirccior-Ofmoral of Orduauoo 


Ri. 

al 2,500 2,500 

at 2,000 4,000 

000 ^ m addition ro* 
at 400 800 > giiiiciil.ll pay 

250 J and allowances* 


Total ... 


88 








tiwtraatiw. 


Bidstlnfir fiEustories. 


Under control of 
PreeidentUd In- 
Bpeotora-OenenU. 


Should be under 
that ot a Director* 
General of an 
amalg-amated de¬ 
partment. 


Number of euper* 
intendenta of no- 
torlea not to be 
altered. 


9ut their Bt^ pay 
to be aHBimllated. 


Numbers of 
arsenals and depots 
at present exisunflr* 


>467. Having thus desoribe^, tbe duties' of tho Saiiorvising staff 0f ;^ 
ai0al^mated Ordnance Department, uadi the number of admipistrative ciffioeis 
vrhich, in our opinion, is requisite for carrying out tlie 4ati^ of supervision 
eflic'ently and oconomioally, it is necessary to detennine tbe stren^fi of,',add < 
the duties appertaining to, the officers forming the executive l^rancU. 

458. The duties devolving on the executive officers 'of the Ordntoce 
Department are manifold, including the manufa(5ture, purchase, stora^, receipt} 
and* issue of munitions of war, and the vaiious articles provided through'^e 
agency of the Ordnance Department for the use of the army in fndia. A large 
l)ortion of the munitions of war lor India are manufactured in the cpnnti'y, 
and factories have been established and are maintained at certain siatfoUa. 
WhUe tlio duiies cf storing, receiving, and issiiing the special stores inanu* 
factured at factories have of course, to ^vory great extent, to bo carried on iU 
such establishments, the principal duty in a factory, to which all otliers are 
secondary, is the correct and economical manufacture of certain definite aiuui- 
tions of war. On the other liand, wliilc large workshops have necessarily to be 
maintained in an arsenal, the prompt and sufficient supply of alt stores required 
for* the troops dependent on it, is the first and most importaiit duty of an 
executive officer. It follows that, as the duties devolving on the officers in 
charge of factories differ from those of officers in charge of arsenals and 
depots, and as the nature of the work carried on in factories is special, render¬ 
ing it .necessary to adopt a system of accounts Avhich would not do suitable in 
arsenals, the executive brancli of the Ordnance Department is suh-divided into, 
Avhat may he termed, the manufactm*ing and supply departments. . - 

459. There are at present ten factories in India and one manufacturing 
dop6t— 

8 (run Powder Paotories. ] 1 Foundry and Shell Factory. ■ 

3 (juu Carriage Factories. 1 Hamess and Saddlery Factory. 

'Z Small Arm Ammunition Factories. 1 Small Manufactirring lJep6t at St. Tliomas' Mount. 

Of the ton factories, five are located in the Bengal presidency, two in 
Madras, aud three in Bombay. They arc entirely under the control of the 
Inspectors-Gcncral of Ordnance of Bmigal, Madras, aud Bombay, respectively. 
One Superintendent is in charge of each factory, who is responsible to his 
Inspector-General for the efficiency of his establishpicnt, the correctness of 
the work oxecuttid, and the economy exercised, in manufacture. Three Assist¬ 
ant Superintendents arc allowed for the five factories in Bengal, one for 
the two factories in Madras, and one for the three in Bombay. These officers, 
are moved from one factory to another as the Inspectors-Genera,! of Ordnance 
consider desirable. 

400. To enable the Director-General of an amalgamated department to 
exercise an efficient control over expenditure, it would be necessary to place 
under his immediate^ supervision all the manufacturing,establishments in India. 
All ratimates, returns, &o., which hitherto have been furnished by the SupKcrin- 
tendents of factories to the Inspectors-General of Ordnance, would he foiVrarded 
to the Dircctor-Genci'al, and the work to be carried on in each fectory would' 
be determined by that officer. 

401. As regards the number of officers employed in the manufacturing 
establishments, no cliango appears necessary, but the anomaly which exists 
with regardfto the pay of the three senior superintendents of fjictories in Bengal 
might, the Commission consider, with advantage becorw^ted. One uniform 
rate of staff pay for Superintendents, viz., Bs. 000 per mensem, should,. we 
think, be fixed. ‘ 

402. The folloAving arsenals and depdts are at present maintained in 

India :— , 


Bengal 

Madras 

Botab^ 


Ahsiimus. 

• 

Ifit OImsh. 

2nd OsAB. 

a 

1 

4' 

1 

a. 

■■ .,■..■’6.’ 

• -1 •: 

' ; 8'.'. 
aaga'.==^..a;3ra-s. 

^ ■ •, ' . .4 ,v ■ 
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403. The present sanciiiofied estahlkhmoilts of CommlsshiiBB of OrAnanoe 
in the three presidendea are as follows:— 


ibWB ,. m H ' * 'f‘ i << ivw“ i atr * s K A ^Jau. 


t* —i-—i 

COHMiaKABlBA OP OttlNAKCie. 

• - - 1 


Bonj^al 

Madras 

Bembay 


ffOTAL 


UtCluBI. 

3 

2 

2 


iSiid Ctaw. 


I 

3 


8(4 dsss. 

V 

3 . 
2 
1 


404. These officers ai’c under the control of the Inepeot6rs-General ef *"“^‘*'*<**a«**«- 
Ordnance of their respective presidencies, and their names am home on separate 
rolls. This limited numlier of executive officers for the supply department 
has been found xittcrly inadequate for carrying on the duties efficiently even in 
times of peace, and the war in Afghanistan has proved how insufficient this 
number of effioors is for the exigencies of field service. TIic Bengal Ordnance 
Department, at the breaking out of hostilities in Afghanistan^ could not he 
strengthened by tlio transfer of a single ordnance officer from Madms or 
Bombay, and offieem had to he obtained as best they could from the artiffi'ry. 

Kesponsiblc duties both in the field, in the arsenals, and in the dep6ts, had to be 
entrusted to officers totally unacquainted with the work of the department. 

465. Oovemmont liavo, in seveml ms^nces, sulteied loss from this lack of toaa oauaed ^ 

supervision in the ordnance establibhments, and wo are satisfied that, having ““**• 

regard to thft value of the stores and the political mischief wliich may result 

from the theft of ammunition and arms, it is a very false economy to undennan » • 
the Ordnance Depai’tmout. ^ It is, therefore, in our opinion an absolutt* necessity inoreww or 
that the number of commissioned officers of the department should he very McesM^.ra^ 
largely increased. 

466. The Special Committee on Ordnance, in paragraph 171 of their mport, 
bring the paucity of eommissionod ordnance officers to the special notim of 
Govemmeut, and recommend that “there should be at least throe oojmnis- 
sioned ordnance officers iu the arsenals at the presidency towns, two commisslo})- 
oA ordnance officers in other arsenals, one commissioned ordnance officer in 

isliarge of each 1st class dcp6t.*’ Such an increase of officers, under the ju'csent womd bo oostir 

organization of tho Ordnance Department, would involve a very considerablu 

nd^tional cost to Government, but, under the revised organization proposed 

by us, this additional cost need not be so ^’oat. There arc at present threi' 

grades of Commissaries of Ordnance. The first class receive 11s. 500 monthly le^s sountiwtbat 

staff pay; tho second, Rs. 400; jmd the third, Rs. 250. piopwwa 

<1^7. Wo suggest the formation of four grades of Commissaries of Ordnance gro pogja^ y^of 
on the following montlily salaries 


Ito. A. P. 


tJteii diatnbution 


lAtcla&d o. .«« .. (.* 500 0 0 

Sitid „ ... * ... 400 0 0 

3rd „ ... ... ... . . 300 0 0 

itb „ ... .. ... . 200 .0 0 

468. The work in a first class arsenal is exceedingly heavy, and we think lat otosawMBBia 
it is necessary to allow three commissioned officers for its efficient working 

Oue lot class Commissary of Ordnance. 

OiMsSrd „ „ „ 

One dith „ „ „ 

469. A second class afsenal not being such a responsible cliargc as a first sna class orimnaiB. 
class, might bo left to ^wo officers• 

^ One 2nd class Commissary of Ordnance. 

Oue 4th „ „ „ 

470. Ammunition dep6ts might, as at present, be left in charge of senior nepots. 
warrant offioefrs, so long as the circle of supply is limited to one or two stations. 

But when an ammunition depdt has to provide ammunition for three or mori 
stations, it should be under the charge of a third class Commissary of Ordnance. 
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471. It will be seen ibat when our soggostions hare boeil ojnwied 'Wat, 
stores will be supplied from tbo following arsenals and d6i>dts» 


^ ordnanoa stores will be sui)plied from 

” chm ftrmle, B.^Port WilUam, Allahabad, iPorozcpore, Madras, 

]h>mbay. . , 

2iid class arsenals, C.—-Rawal Piudi, Bdlary, Kangoon, Kurrachoc, Aden, 
Mhow. 

, JtinmnnUion depdls procidtug for three eV mare stations, C.—Agra, Pesha* 
war, fcJeeujulornbad, Quetta, Ahmcdabad, Poona, 

Ammunition depdts supplying two or fewer stations, 4.—Mooltan, Bora 
Ismail Khan, llclganni, Tonghoo. 

m 

^oeraroq^red I'bo vlows wliidi WO havc expressed above, the following 

tort bSraSpB^i niiriiber of coiuruissionod officers would be required for cwploymout in the 
several ‘arsenals and depots :— 


1 st (liihs jirsonals 
2nd ,, 

Ibt „ d**i»dts 


Total 


CoMMIBH4B1KS of OliBKdKCK. 


t 

Int da8b. I 211(1 Class. 

'.'I . 

G 

G 


.'Inl OlasM I 1th Clasb. 


5 

*G 

11 


5 

G 


11 


available for duty 
Ux any part ol 
India. 


Increaiso of staff 


i^uo niontiiiy in 
addition townich 
Inoreass on 
account of regi¬ 
mental pay must 
beconmdered. 


This oan only be 
arrived at 
approximately. 


The names of all ibeso offieers should he home on one list, and their 
promotion M'gulated by the Bh^'ctor-Genoral. TJiey should ho available for 
duty iu any part of India. 

'Ii73. Tho monthly staff or consolidated pay of ordnance officers increased 

■* |i to llie strength 
proposed will he, 
as shown in tlui 
margin, Its. 1,300 
moro than the stall 
pay of tbe num- 
Ix'r now home on 
tlio establishment. 
But to arrive at a 
<*orroct estimate of 
tlie total additional 
cost which will ho 
incurred if our pro¬ 
posals aro accept¬ 
ed, it is ne<‘essai*y 
to t iikc into accoun t 
tho regimental as 
well ns th(‘ staff pay 
which officers of 
the Ordnance De- 
parfment receive. 
Tlrfs involves a 
difficult question, 
as tho several 
^gmdes of the Owl- 
I'nnncG Department 


4 

As At pvt stmt oijfjnii/tM 

Moiitblv 
shtflT piy 

TotuU ' 

As pioiKiaetl. 

1 

Alontlil^V 1 
sUtfl 



W 

- 

1 

ks , 



1 

1 Dirooltir-OtMitT.il 

1 Deputy Diiocioi 

2,500 


lU, 

Hs. 

OtMieml 

] Assisbitil Din'ctor 

GOO 

n Tnsp(>cioi’t<-Oc‘uerul 
oi Onliiaiice 

0,000 


Ooncml 

250 

' 

2 TiHjMTtorR-Oonoml 


,1 Ih piily limpwtorfl- 
lloucnil of Onliiinuo 



1 

of Oiduaiic^ Rs. 


2,00(1 


2,(MK)ihc1i 

2 Awbistant lusixT- 

^ 4,00(1 

1 AHsisl.tiil Ius])C(‘l0V- 



toTs-GiMieml ol Old- 


(it‘»( ml ot 

f 

000 


j/iiiiu 0 (ti Ks. 400 oach 

H(H> 



9,100 

10 Siijjpnnteudouls of 


1(1 Sn])L‘riuUml(>iit:s of 




a 

Ku( tones lif 000 


Fiiotoi u*<( 

0,450 


mcli 

5 Absiitini Su]kiiii- 

0.000 

5 SniM'viii- 


j 

tondiMits of Fiictoiies 


ItmdoiiU oi Fuc'U'Iua 

1,000 


Cq Us. 2(M) t4ieli 

1,000 



7,130 j 

ConimissarioR of Ord- 





CmHiwiwwurii's of Oiil- 


jiMtiei— - 


iiiinoo— 

* 

1 I 

1 5 i «t (4aSb lU. r>(K> 



1 

1 ' 

' each 

2,')(K) 

7 oltISM 

8,Q(H) 


0 2nd class (n Ms. 

1 



1 

4fX) each 

2, m 

« ,, 

2,4<10 


n 3rd class Ks 800 

3,;500*^ 



mch 

6 m 

i,r»oo 

j 7.100 1 

U 4th clans 200 

, each 

3,200 



Ol(\ND TOTAB MOf3?UJA' 

**' 

2J,J30 |{ 

1 A WT) TOTAB MONTHLY 



Totil. 

Kh 

.%»S0 

'I.SOO 

y.odo 


JO, 100 


arc not always tilled by officers of tho same ranh- Tho total increased cost can 
only be arrived at approximately by working out averages based on the cost 
of existing ostahlishments, and comparing them with the probable averages 
of cost of establishment tmder !pio proposed schomo. 
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pay aad tj 
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^nemi of". OiMti^.'«§iiii:4<>:so< 

m left out of oo|t«ii^i^tion.' 

tendeat$superilitefid^ts tfill 'prc^ hoi^ fl>Q ■afiinw';T ^^ a' vp(- 
future as^ ^ at present,., and tlidbr regifioental pay need*riidt‘be taken mto 
account ixi pr^aiio^ a cpmptoatiTe statement of coat of w.gimiN^- ^ 
allowances.. '.‘ 

A75.* Tlie ayerage monthly mgimental pay of an ofiloe; in any ^ ^ 

grade of the Ordnanpe iDepartmont must he calculated cm the, average 
of the officers who harp been, of^ will probably hereafter be, employed in thatSwwi«»M^^ 
grade. To take the present organization first. The Deputy Inspoctors-Qeneral 
~ ~ ~ of,Ordiiancje of the several presidencies 

have been colonels, lieutenant-cojonols, 

, or majors. The average regimental pay 
of these three ranks, including, presi'- 
denoy lionse-rent, is Es. 1,012-13-6.* 

Tlie Aseistant Inspector-General of 
Ordnance has always been a majeftr cn 
captain. The avegrage regimental pay 
of those two ranks, with presidency 
house-rent, is Es. 609-2-10.t Commis¬ 
saries of Ordnance, of the 1st class, 
lieutenant-colonel, major, or captain, 
the regimental pay averaging Es. 
iJSO-II 3-11. f Commissaries of Ordnance, 
of the 2nd class, major or captain, aver¬ 
age iMiy Its. 529-2-10.§ Commissaries 
of Ordnance, of the 8rd edass, captain or 
lieutenant; the avei’ago regimental pay 
of these ranks is Es. 341-9-10.]] 

476. The total monthly cost on account of regimental pay of Prdnanco . 
ofllcei's under the existing organization is, fujcording to tlie abo.ve averages,:— 



, R». A. 

P. Rg. A. P 

• Cobnel 

1/265 6 

0 7 

Lioniseiurntrookmol... 

W? 4. 

0 


740 U 

,9 . 


3,088 7 

04-3=;=1,012 13 0 


Rs. A. 

P. 

t Major 

740 14 

0 

Captain 

477 7 

8 


1/218 5 

8-r2=^ 600 2 10 


Rh. a 

P. 

t liioiitciaaiit-fsolonci ... 

1,002 4. 

0 

Major 

(MO 14 

6 

Captain 

417 7 

8 


2,000 0 

8-13=;: 686 13 11 


Us. A. 

P. 

§ Major • ... 

0 40 J 4 

0 

Cuptahi 

417 7 

8 


1,058 5 

8-:-2=: 529 2 10 


Rh. a. 

P. 

|) Captain 

417 7 

8 

Lieateuont ... 

265 12 

0 


683 a 

8-i-2« 841 0 10 


3 Deputy Ingpectore-Gcnora] of Ordnance 
1 Assistant Inspector-General of Ordnuucc 
7 Coininissaries of Ordnance, 1st class 
6 „ „ 2nd „ 

6 » „ Srd „ 


.Total 


Eftho of pay . Total. 

Ks. A. r. Rs. A. P. 


i,n)ia 13 0 

(J()9 2 10 

08(5 13 11 
520 2 10 •. 
341 9 10 




3,038 7 0 
000 2 10 
,4,808 7 5 

3,175 1 0 
2,049 11 0 

I 468 O 7 3 


^ 1/icn1onant-ccAoTu^l. 
JHaj6r 


** Major 
Captain 
. XiieutrOnitiit 


Rm. 

. J,ooa 
. 759 


Rs. A. P. 


At^rding to the proposed scheme, the Deputy Director-Gcnwal will hold 

the rank'of’ligutenant-oolonel or major, 
the average regimental pay being 
lls. 880-11^6.^ The Assistant Director- 
General will be a lieutenant witb regi¬ 
mental pay,, Es. 266-12-0. , The Assist¬ 
ant Inspeotors-General of Ordnance 
wjill have the rank of major, captain, 
or lieutenant. The avdPage regimental 
pay, including presidency house-rent, 
will be 624-2-3.** Commissaries of 
Oi'dhance, 1st and 2nd classes, will bo 
major or captain with an average pay 
of Jl$. 688-5-4.tt Commissarios of Oi-d- 
nanee, 3rd class, will bo captain or 
lieuteiiantii average regimental my Es. 
841-9TlL6»|^t: Commissaries of Ordnance; 
4th ehi^il as lientenant, legimental pay 


ft Major 
Capt^ 




7 

OTr2 = 880 11 6 

M. A. 

p. 

.,.,^780 3 


477 7 

8 

305 13 

0 

, l,B7sr 6 

2 3 

• R«. . A. 

fv. 

76S a 


417 7 

8 

16 

»^S«i>5B8 6 4 

.ji*'/ A. 



b: -. " 

O’' ’ , 

! r’ 

IH^i^ '* * , ' ‘ ' h \ ' 


. a to' 
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477 . The total monthly cost on account of regimental p4y foj the 
of the Ordnance Boimtment under the piuposed scheme may, therefore, ^ 

estimated as follows:— »*, * 

Rate of pay ToW ^ 


A f 

JBk. 

A, 

R 

&. 

A. 

P. 

] Director-Geueral 

... 880 

11 

6 

880 

11 

0 

1 AhMhtant 

, 205 

12 

0 

265 

12 

0 

S Ah«?isiaTit lufipect^rB-Oeneral of Ordnanoe 

. 521 

2 

3 

],tl48 

4 

6 

Coiumit-Baries of Ortlntuife— • 

c 






5 Ut class 
(i 2 iid 

”• j588 

5 

4 

6,471 

10 

8 

11 8id „ .. . 

.sn 

9 

10 

8,757 

12 

2 

11 It’ll. ,1 

* 

.. 265 

12 

0 

2,023 

4 

0 

• 

Total 

•• 


16,S’*? 

C 

10 


TOrt’lufdw pfS additional monthly cost on account of the pay of odloors of 

ISn^aifnuaiii'*' ojualgamaicd Ordnance Dnpartmeut, as suggested by us, would be— 

For n*‘ 4 UocnUl xipy ... ... 1,006 ]5 7 

b(vff]hiy ... ... ... 1,^500 0 0 


Per contra savintj^ 


voill rofiult In 
fioonomv. while 
ettlclency wiU toe 
eecurea, 


Total ... 2,966 15 7 

or annually Us. 3r»,f>03-ll-0. 

tiTSh Against fliis incrcasoti expense, on account of the peraminel of the 
jiuialgainatod Ordnance Department, -ne liaye considered the large saving (about 
ii1.f(0,000) whieh will restilt froni.tbo carrying out of the roconunendations of 
tbe Special Oominilteo on Ordnance, under wbieh t lie reserves of ordnance, ord- 
nanoo eaninges, and anununifion, lu'reafter to bo Tnaintaincd in India liave been 
very larg(tly rednet'd. TJie abolition of the depots at Bangalore, Nagpore, and 
St.* Thomas’ ‘Mount, as })roposcd by us, will etfcct a further and oonsidorable 
sai ing, tor t bo actual expense on account of the personnel and otBoo establish- 
niont "of the tlcp6t at St. Tliomas’ Mount alone amounted in 3 877-78 to Jls. 2U,937. 
And, lastly, it must bo remembered that an ammunition depot lias been provided 
at Quetta, for which no ordnauce establishment bad previously boon sanctiojjjed. 

I'*’ 480. TViking all these facts into consideratic(h, we believe that the actual 
cost of the amalgamated Oidnauce Department will be less than that of the 
Ordnance Department under the present organization, whilt‘ the acknuwledgi^d 
defect ns rogtirds tlu^ paucity of officers in the department will have hodh reme¬ 
died, and the Tlxeeutive Branch of the Ordnance Di'partraent strengthened by 
the addition of fourteou oornmissiouod officers. 


suppijr of warlike 181. Tlic oucsliou of the supply of warlike stores to India fiumJElngland, 
«tor«M systematizing ruijuisitions on Enghind, haa recently l^icu 

considered by a speeial committee.* Tliu rouommendatious of this committee 
have been appiM\od by Goverumont, and wo anticipate that their lalxnu will 
lead to e<*ono;uy and increased efficiency. , There is, however, one jioint con- '' 
noetod wiih tlie question, bn whieh the report of the commiltee altovc quoted 
Ammtomant. does not toucli, namely, the existing arrangements at the ludia OfficeinLondon 
under which military stoves are jiroi'Ured in England, and despatched to India. 
We have reason to believe that these aiTangemouts are open to much improve¬ 
ment, and tliat considerable economies might he effected as regards the supply 
of stores, as well as a greater regularity and promiititudc in their desjiatch to 
India. Wi' ares-trongly of opinion that the Secretary of Stateffor India should 
' lie assisted at tin' India Office by au artillery officer of fiiwt-iaie professional 

AepeoiaiiyqnaM- ability, spi'cially .soleeled for his knowledge and experience of warlike stores at 
homt'*, and, if possible, in India. All requisitions from this odimlry should go 
MdbS^Siracf'^" to this oflieev, who would check and submit tiiem for ai>proval, with an esti- 
?riu!h?i^of the mate of the cost, and a recommeudat ion as to the source of supply. This officer 
2Slt«to*jS!g?Sd should also be in direct eommunieation with the Director of Artillery ht the * 
wdiAinmo- ^ith Uio Dit oetor-General of Ordnance in this oOuutry, and it 

should lie part of his duty to supply India with all tbe latest information on 


* S|it'did Oidnanoe CoimaittciOi 
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or^jmce ttad wrtJfiery OAttets. tJniSter Wstlttg AttAUgeaiefife. Ja 

tbeMi mottete % iitieagre m oWactet, aad £ce<|aca% Toach)^ IxUldA at a date 
wbicli vesdeTS it practically ralueless. 

• 4821. In regard to the supply of stores from Indian sopyoes, or <3»rough 
hgonts in India, W6 recommend that the greatest attention be paid to thew^r"* 
development of local supply, and that every effort ho made towards the re* 

, duction and utilisation of ohsoloto stores. We consider, also, that ^reateri^ict* 
noss should ho exercised hy the .military authoniios, and cspccuiUy by^com- 
manding officers, to prevent the hasty condemnation of stoi'e.s and equipments. 

It shomd Ije the duty of officers commanding to assist the officers of 
Ordnance department in their efforts to prevent the waste of public money. 

483. Wo are of opinion that some modification in the arrangement under of rtcwwi 

, which the survey of stores is conducted when regiments arrive in England 

from India, and le^^ve England for India, Would load to mufiial economy. 

There appears to he too great an eagerness, on the part of the respective 
officers a])pointed on behalf of the India Office and War Office, to depreoiato 
the equipment of regiments and hatterios, and this leads to the hasty condem¬ 
nation of articles which are really perfectly serviceable, and would last lodger, 

484. Wo consider these questions wortliy of attention and recommend that 

they should he considered by a committee of practical officers, su««ittonB. 


Section 4 ---*IIEiIitary Works and Barrack B^artments* 

4S5. Prior to 1872, military pubh’e works vere designed and executed by S^l^worka 
the Civil Public Works Department of the provincial Administrations. In that 
year. Lord Mayo placed the military works*of the Bengal presidency in a distinct 
military branch under an Inspector-Gencnil of Militaiy Works. Ttlfc oliango 
of system was made, in consequence of cesrtain failures of construction which 
had taken place, and was only adopted after long and careful consideration. 

The change was not applied to the Madras and Bombay presidencies, although 
it was intended that eventually there sliould be only one system throughout 
India. 

* 480, The luspcctor-General of Military Works holds, directly xmdor tlfco 
Government of India, the charge of the miJitaopy works in the provinces of 
Bengal, the North-West and Oudh, the Punjab, and a portion, of the 0(‘ntral 
Provinces, and also administors tlie Barrrwk Depaitnient. In the remaining 
provinces of India the military vorks aro under the Local Governments. The 
area under the luspoctor-Genoral is divided into six cojnmands, at tUft head of 
each of which is a Huperintonding Engineer. These eommauds embrace 27 
divisions,<each of which has its fixed staff of executive and assistant engineers, 
with subordinate establishments. * 

487. The estimates for 1879-80*givo the following figures 

Charge for pmonufi^ of Military Works Broach ‘ ... 165,000 

For now Works and those in progress ... ... 2.54,000 

, For repairs ... ... ... 267,469 

Barrack Department ... ... ... ... 63,0U0 

488. The intention of Lord Mkyo hod he&, afi.he pointed out in 1871, to 

create a small and highly-quali&ed constructive staff, to whoso care was to be*‘®°**“***'“^* 
entrusted the ooiwtruotion of everything in the shape of first-olass buildings or 
foidifications; a secondary staff, composed of younger men, and men of minor « 

attainments, being employed on works of petty construction. 

489. It haa lahdy been ^posed to ttansffir to the Local Qoyemments 

the maintenanoe of oompletcd mffitwy works, and. the construction of works Miutory Woneo. 
of nduor imp<mtanoe, and to absorb the greater part of the Military Wmrks 
Branch in Civil FnbliO Works Bepartmeots <!» Ijooal Administrations. It 
has been strozi|^y nrg^ tbat such a measure would be in the interests of 
econamy, wlw ure effioiency of tbe service would not ho lessened. On the 
other hand, it has been represented to us that the step would be a retrograde 

* liubi4i%iMVdBiikiUmiuMnid 
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MB9^ti»l to main¬ 
tain Moyai Unarm- 
««r» in India. 


one, tut the Local Qovommente voul^not have my direct intexost m joiHtasfy 
■worts, that the change would entail a complicated prooeduife, and would 
injui ioasly affect the corps of Royal Engineers in India. We have considered 
all that has been said on both sides of the question, and have had hud before *us 
the rurioui pawr'f, in which flic whole subject of ^lita.iy woxlrs in India has 
lieon discussed hy ominont civil and toilitaiy autfiorities for several joars pstst^ 
aud wo luivc couswJted the head of the Military Works Branch. 

^90. Looking to the fact that it is essential to the efficiency of tho army 
in war, that a cousidorablo number oX officers of Uoyal Bnginears should be 
inaintamod in India, and tliat in ]>cace time they may he profitably employed 
on militaiy works, we recommend that the design, construction, an^mainte¬ 
nance of nil military works in India should bo entrusted to a separate llepart- 
mcni of Mililary Works, We Iiavo not the data to enable us to propose exactly 
the establishment required for the Madras and Bombay 4*^ray-Oorp8, but this 
can bo framed on the basis of the numbers we now recommend in the table 
subjoined. , ^ 


pT^opoml nlahh^hmerii for Deparlmmi of Miiitan/ jrorU ai Jlead^Qmrien of ihe 
IlS^^orks of India, and for the Bengal and Bunjah Atmy*Cor])$i 

Impccim^GcneraVe EetahUihmeni, 

1 Ti)<?poptcr-Oi*n('ral of Fortifica1u>ns and Director of Works. 

1 Dcijuiy Diroctoi of Works for Fortifications. 

J Assistant Dim'tor of Works for Fortifications. 

1 Do])uty Dii’ftgtor ot Works for BarraokH. 

1 Assistant Director of Works for Barracks. 

1 Aidc-de-Camp to Tiisjiector-Oenerol. 

Commanding Uoyal Engineers, 

4 Commanding lto>alEngineers (1* istgrade, 'i Slid gr.idc, 1 8rd grade), 

n 

hngntrer EdahU^hment, 

21 Garrison Mnginccis ) Distributed in grades actording to Public Works 

40 Assistant Garrison Engineers j Dcj^artniont rulcb. 

Vpper Subordinate EdMhhmcnf. 

63 Tipper Subordinate'^ t^diblributed in grades according to Public Works Department 
rules). 

homr Snhordhiaie Esiallkhment 

120 Sub-overseers (difctribjitod in grades according to Public Works Department rules). 

Accounts, 

1 Examiner (II ela«!s, let grade). 

35 ^Accountants (distributed in gravies according to Public Works Department rules). 
Wo comidor that Ihc Inspootor-Qenerol of Portiflcations and Director of Works 
should bo an administrative officer of the War Department. 

tobe’Se.SI^^’^a't 4<0l. Wo ha\o recoinmcndcd a strong, head-quarters staff, as we recognize 
the expediency of all largo q^ucstions being treated as parts of complete schemes, 
centrally considered and controjlod; all doljpaee questions, all type plans of 
. hamoks and fortifications,* being prejiared and passed at hoad-quartors, under 

oai tho direction of tho Inspector-General in concert with the Permanent Defence 
Committee. This Committee should, WO consider, be composed as follows • 

, ^ President. 

The Commaiider-i^T^^hief in India. 


• MmSers, 

The Obicf of the Staff. 

The liuspoolor-Goiioi'al of Arfcilleiy. 

The Dirci'tor-General of Ordnance^. 

The Inppector-Gcnoral of Fortifiofltlonfi. 

The Deputy Director of Work$ for Eortifioatt0Tis< 

^bp Officer of Boj'al Epgineerii in ebarge Toi^pedo Dafenoos. 


issmiii.' 


it to 
ba 


iSttfe^iary. 

P^ty Director of Works, for PorttjSksabioQa. 

. 192* We are strongly of opinion Ihai^ thh ibilhflieit watcih shetdd he kse)^ 

to lirevent thd ovcrgmwth of the etftahlliiihtetnt, or the eiinployinent of offie^ 
of Royal Engineem in petty worlu. Dht fieatest porti4Mii»of the iiioeotmtB 

«r J 
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sbioxild be done nt liead>qnnctet8, and exeontiTe offieenrs sbould be relieved as 
far as possible o! acconnt work. 

, 498. We are ot opinion ibat contracts for building sbonld be etnpldyed to o<»ttac» 
tbe greatest practicable extent, and that both Bnglish and I^aidvo contractors 
should bo encouraged to undertake such work. 

dOd. Wo consider that the instruction of the army in field engineering 
'should bp undertaken by the garrison and assistant garrison eugineorsM and ea^Mrins 
that every effort should be made *lo secure a simple aud uniform system o| 
instruction both for British and Native troops. 

496. There aiu at present 9 batlalious (of officers) of Koyal Engineers in 
India, oJRi battalion consisting of 48 officers. Wc arc of opinion that 5 bat- fiSa. “ 
talions will he sufficient for officering the Sappers and Miners and the Depart- Prop<»«d 
• ment of Military Works, aud that these may be allotted as follows 

Eor Sanpors and Miners ... ... ... 1 battalion. 

• „ Military Works ... ... ... 8i „ • f 

„ furlough, &o. ... ... * ... i „ 




Total ... 6 battalions. * 


For civil works, surrey department, &o., two battalions will suffice, and 
we therefore recommend tliat the total strength of Jfioyol Engmeers in India 
should sWd at 7, instead of 9, battalions. 

490, We have ascertained (hat the cost of the establishment wo hare pro- ooMtor^poseci 
posed at paragraph 490 will be £123,010* j)cr annum, insichd of, as at present, *■*““** 

£10.6,000. This provides for a strong effgifloer staff in the War Department, 

aud for tho Thmgal and Punjab iiriiiy-Corps. In regard to actual works and SreSSj’’”* 

repairs, wo believe inueh economy can h(' (dfocled by rigid supervision on the 

part of the military and engineer authorities, that mneh will Im’ saved by our 

re-distribution of the army, and tlw' diminution in the nuinbt'r of stations at * * 

which buildings have to l>c maiutained and repaired, by tbe employment of 

contractoi’s under skilled inspection, aud by the introduction of the military 

labor of tho troops. Wi' are of opinion that tho annual allotment of funds 

for new military works should ho ol uniform anjounts as. tar as posssihlo, so as Sam?™ 

to distribute tho cost over a considerable peiirtd, and at tho same timo secure 

greater uniformity in tho military grants of tho year. 


Bar rack Department. 

497. For the Bengal presidency, tho Bairack Department is under thegj^^,*^^ 
Military Works Brnneh, Public Works Department. In the Madras and Boml)ay 
presidouoios, it is still in charge of thoIJiiarter-Masters-Oencral. We consider 
that, in th(> true iuku'ests of economy and (‘flicieucy, all han-ack supplies should 
be managed by one class of officers, and that commanding officers sliould not, 
as at present in tho Beng.sl presidency, have to deal with as many as four 
different departments for tJiese Supplies. We, therofore, recommend that a 
^barradk sub-departim'nt of the Department of Militai-y Works be constituted 
* for tlio whole of India; tliat the general eontrdt of J-liis be in tho hands of the 
Department of Military Works, ami that at each station for British troojis, a 
barrack master, or barrack sergeant, be in charge of all business connected with 
baimck furniture, barrack supplies, and tho caro of tho bnrrac'ks. 


498. 

follows:— 


Sectioii 5.—Bemoant and Veterinary Departments. 

Tho p'resent eatablisluuont of tho Army Bemount ilepartmenl is as 


^ Bmgal 

1 Director of Remount Oporatioufi with a htaff f^alary of Rs. 1^000 ppi toousein 
1 Remount A^nt at CaUutta with R*?. 700 Btall*. 

1 Veterinary Surgeon at Calcutta on pay of rank. 

8 Supeuutendcnta of Rciserve Dep6te, Uapiu* and Saharunpur,—one on R«. 700, tho 
biher on Rb* 000 atafft 

2 Aafcidtattt Su|>eniitendcnts~onc on R«. 090, the other oA Bs. 250 staff. 

t Vetcriiuixy Suxigeoits for the Rcisorve Depots —om on Rs. 900, Iho other on R$. 250 staff. 


a hso appendix LVII, 
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Madru. 

1 Bemonnt Agent, also in Oosoor Depfli, pa Ba. 700 rtafl. 

1 Veiorinair 7 Surgeon, on Ba. wO etafi. 


t UM Kfn of boteea 


No iwpenre in 
Bombay 


Ko spmal establishment* 

In all tho above appointments the staff pay is in addition to staff ooips pBjr, 
or pay of rank as veterinary surgeon. , «- 

* 409. In the Bengal presidency a reserve of ] ,000 horses is maintained at 

tho above depOts.* In Madras tho homes arc bought from Kovemher to ffeh**'- 
ruary, and kept at the Oosoor Dep6t till about September, when thejjure dtalt* 
ed off to corps and hattwies, leaving a reserve of 150 horses at the ropht.- In 
both the above presidencies a considerable number of Australian horses are 
bought, wbiqh ar<^ considered to require handling and acclimatization before 
being sent into the service. In Bombay the remounts are mostly Arabs, Per* 
sfans, ‘and hTorthern hoi'ses, \]'itli a smaller proportion of Australians; all are * 
bought hy a special uommittce in Boml)ay, and sent at once direct to eoips and 
batteries. 



Oo9t of remounts 


8wftpp«Ddlx LTin. 


600. Of the economy of the Bombay system there oanj'Ve think, be no 
question, while them i-s no reason to sup)) 08 e that the cavalry and artillery 
in that army art' horsed less ciTiciently than those of tho Benml and Madras 
armies. We find that tho remount, vlhicli in the Bengal presidency is bought 
at an av('r.age of Bs. 650, costs about double that sum before he is passed from 
tho reserve dej)6t into the iniiks. In 31adras, the original cost, wliioli is much 
tho same as in Bengal, is iuen*ased by Us. 300, owing to the retention of the 
remounts at tlu* depOt. 


gji^togeoegary 501. Jt is, howcvpr, represented that owing to the Larger proportion of 
taiMwf *** Australian horses pavelias(>d lor the Beiigtil and Madras armies, it is very neees* 

' ‘ sary that thoiu should he a dep6f at ■whieli this class of horses can ho broken 

in and acelimatiaed Iwiore being sent into the service, and that, apart from the 
military advantages ol a ri'sene, horses thus tmalod last longer .and render 
hotter service than they vould if sent direct from tho dealer’s hands to a 
regiment. This view is, no believe, coriv'ct as far as Austmlians are concerned, 
hut there is no reason why all other remounts should not go direct, as purchased, 
to their final destination, where they should he gradually broken in and gently 
exeicised till quite fit fur work. 

astjittBghwant and 602. Aftct careful c’onsidoration of tho previous papers on this subject 
which have been laid hetoro us, and of the reports with which we havi* been 
furnished in reply to oiur questions, wo deshu to rcoummend the following 
establishment and mode of supply. 

503, There should he one Director of tho Eemount Department for all 
India as recommended in Chapter V who should not only be an adminisirqitivo 
officer of the W’ar Department of the Goverament of India, but also fully avail- 
able for consullatiuu hy llis Excellency the Commauder>in«Chief. *If he 
should be a selected officer ot the Army rVeterinaiy Department, his staff* 
salary should he Bs. 500* '{ler mensem in addition to the pay and allowanocs 
fixed for the piineipal veterinary surgeon in India. If he should be a regi¬ 
mental or staff coi^B oflioer, his staff salary might he Bs. 1,000, in addition to 
staff corps pay. 


Beaenre depot at 
Saharuupur. 


Beserro depot at 
Qoaoor, 


<9Potal enrmaa 

ssnssss***"*** 


504. We recommend that there should be one reserve dep6t at Saha- 
runpur with a supciintendent on Rs. 000 staff, and a veterinary surgeon on 
Rs. 250 staff. *‘Thc Superintendent should, during the winter, be deputed to 
Calcutta as jitirelmsing agent for the Australians brought te that market, being 
assisted by a veterinary surgeon detached temporarily for thisjsurpose. 

605. There should be one reserve dep6t at Oosoor, with a similar staff. 
The Superintendent would purohaso at Madras and Bombay, the Australians 
being bought ebiefiy or wholly at Madras and sent to the depdt, while the 
Arab, Persian and Northern horses would go direct to corps under the orders 
of the Director. 

606. The Director would determine beforehand the total number of 
remounts required annuaUy for all four army-eoips. Alter dividing this 



i 
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oH^ify tftem so as to aaoedtaia how nuwvy Aiuttalim trom le to<toiJ30d tot 
1un«e atUllew mA. as wMew to Md artillety, &o., and liow nwwiy jSortliem, OlaiudAoatloa 
Aral^and Otaer horses of a less powerful stomp, would he reqi:^M for light, 
medium, tottire cavalry, riding, andofP horseB of arlillciy, i&c« Furohases 
* WitraH i^en he made under his directions according to this classidcation. » 

507. AustraHans for the Bengal and Bunjah Army.Corps would ftespa^ ya 
mostly he bought to Oalcntta, tor Madras and Bomtoy at Madras, while alli^a 
other otos^ would he ho^ht tor all four anny«cotps at Bombay, at fairs and 
up^usllllly stations by omcers specially deputed in the cold season, and also 
occasionally by commanding officers direct where suitahle remounts *were 
presented tor <4® Government service. 

508. Under this arrangement, and keeping in view the reduced number of *• 

horses that will he required annually imdcr the proposed re-organization'of the ai£»raniKir. 
cavalry and artillery, it nill he found sufficient to keep a reserve of about 4(00 i» 

to 500 Australians at Bahaninpur and 250 to 300 at Oosoor. These horses oomot 
would he gradually aculimatized at these dep6ts as at present, and they would 

form a reserve, the possession of wliicU would not only he of use in case 
of sudden war, but also serve as a cheek on any oomhinatiou on the part 
of the dealers, In addition to this reserve there'would, we are confidently 
assured, be no difficulty, in any emergency, in buying from one to two thousand 
horses fit for the service, most of which would nht'ady have been ]>avtiaUy trained 
to saddle or harness. Tlio supjdy of (Australinns, also, could at very short 
notice he doubled, cither by direct cucouragemont to a few well-known dealers 
to bring over larger sbipmenis, or by deimting one or two officers to buy in the 
colonics, as was done in the year 1867-68. It is, wo consider, better to pay 
liberal, or even extravagant, prices to meet exeoj»(ional dcMoands, than to main¬ 
tain at groat expense for a scries of years a largo reserve which may never he 
required, 

509. The saving in staff salaries by the adoption of the proposed establish- g{^*3yuyii nT i nmT 
ment wotod l)e (excluding the veterinary surgeon in Calcutta," who is not in ^ 

excess of the establishment) lis. St,200 pw annum, while there would ho 6 
officers less than at present. Taking these at I lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, and 
2 captains, there would he a further saving of Ks, 34,800 a year, exclusive of the 
reduction in the charge for pensions. The saving from the reduction of one 
depot in Bengal, and of the reserves in Bengal and Madras, can hardly be esti¬ 
mated with accuracy; but, judging from the statement of present charges, the 
total saving would not he less "than lls. 2,00,000 amiuaiJy. The total reduction, 
therefore, would he Bs. 2,68,500, exclusive of pension charges. 

Veterinary Department, 

610. The present veterinary establishment is as follows:— 


AdminuUalhe* » • 

1 Inspoctinp VeterinUTy Sm^eoH;, Beugol, who is algo Principal Veterinary 
$urgp 0 On in India^ wialT pay . . 

1 Tni 6 peoti&g Veterinary Surgeon, Bengal, staff pay ... 

1 „ „ „ Madras, 

1 „ ,, „ Bombay, 


Present ^ 

UeUtnent 

nary X^epextmadat. 


» 


Ba. 

400 

000 

400 

400 


l^ectUlve. 


9 Begduuinto of Biitid) asvalry 
4 „ Native „ (Madras) 

Madras Bo^guard 
15 Batteries, Morse Art^lriy 
48 „ Field „ 

Ben^ jStdd Bt^itmant 
Qospor Pepdt, Madras 
BiSsorva 


Offleen. 
.. 9 

4 

1 

. 16 
.. 25 
.. 6 
.. I 
.. 8 


Thtal 


.. 69 
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Vetwlimiry 
reQuirementAiiO 
be coneldered by 



pal tTeterl- 
rurgeonat 
Oilioe. 
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511. We are of opinion ihat if thd veterinary tequireitientfs of thoaxs^. 
were considered by stations/ inst^ad of by corps and batteries, a very conaid^l^ 
reductfon in the above numbers might be effected. In ttis view we are Siypi- 
ported by#the opinion of the principal Veterinary Surgeon at the War Office, 
an officer of twelve years’ experience in India, six of Which were m the office of 
Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, He writes as follows:— . ^ 

^'iThe peace estabUshmeiit of veterinary sui’gcotiB for India is, all told, 72. | have no 

hqintation in saying that this number is excessive, and that bjr a judicious te-organimtioh a 
considerable reduction might be made v/ithout in any way impairing , the efficiency of the 
department. 

'' In many stations in India where there are onjy one or two batteries of artilleng| resident 
veteritpiry surgeon is unnecessary. If a veterinary surgeon visited these stations offifamonth 
to make a sanitary insfieclion, perform operations, give advice as to the treatment of siok and 
lame horses, &c., it would amply suffice. With railways available, one veterinary officer could 
embrace within his district several stations, each of wluch now possesses a resident veterinary 
surgeon.^'*' 

This reduction, however, refers only to the peace establishment. For war, 
Mr. Collins considers that extra veterinary aid would bo needed for the increased 
number of transport animals. 

612. In this view, we recommend the following establishment :~ 

Adminiatmtive, 


1 Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon for cucli aimy-corps, on staff of Rs. 400; four in all. 
utreete of bb. No principal officer appears necessary for the head-quarters of the army, 

as His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief would have at his disposal the 
^rauMtor-tn- advice and assistance of the Director of the Bemount Department. 


• Executive. 

Military requitements, distributed by stations ... ... 83 

Two depbts ... ... ... 2 

Horse-breeding Operations ... ... ... ... .8 

Peroentago for leave, &c. ... ... .... ... 9 

Total ... 46 


Col- 618. Wo would also strongly recommend the early establishment of two 

or three veterinary colleges at which Native farriers could be trained and 
educated. In times of peace’there are many duties on which they could, ajiart 
from the private demand far their services, be most usefully employed under 
the Civil Governments, while in time of war a considerable number would no 
doubt be available, on liberal rates of pay, for service with the transport 
department. * * 

SS^di^biSSo. saving by the reduction of 23 veterinary surgeons is estimated 

at Bs. 1,15,000 a year, exclusive of the reduction in the charge for pensions. 
The eventual saving in the army remount anji veterinary departments would 
Depart-Tje, approximately, lls. 3,83,500 per annuna. 


Preaent establiBh- 
ZDent of lifllltary 
AcTOunt Depai*^ 
meat, 


Seddon 6.—Military Account Department. 

616. The present establishment of the Military Account Department is as 
follows; stall salaries only are included, except in the case of the controllers, 
whose pa-y is consolidated 


Ba. 


3 Controljfrfl .... 

3 Military accountants, 1st class, 1st grad^fe 

5 „ „ 1st „ 2Dd ,, 

5 „ „ 2nd „ 1st „ 

5 ,, J9 2ud ,, 2ud 

4i ,, ,, 3rd „ 

7 Assistant military accountants, ayeragd pay 

6,900 

... 8,000 

... 4,000 

... 8/)00 

,i. 8,600’ 

1,200 
... Ii080 

per mensem 

» 

99 

99 

99 

32 Officers. 



3 Medical Examiners 

o 

o 



32,850 per nteosem. 



I la 1 


616 . There are also the following special appointments connected with, •»!»»»<• 
hat not forming part of, the MUitiuy Account Pepaftment• 


1 SaperiateadeBt fasiiljr p«iuions and pijmoitB, Madras , ... 

2 Bension Paymastora, Jdombity' ^ 


m. 

600 

650 

250 


SIT*. 


The distribution of these officers according 


to duties is as follows 

Bangikli Madm, PotialMv* Total. * 



Controller ... ... •,* 1 

fiKaminer of Commissariat and Stud Acoounts ... 1 

iW Examiner ... ... 2 

Officer in charge of Accounts Branch, Controller's 
Office .. ... . 0.1 

Examiner of Ordnance and Clothing Accounts ... 1 

Paymasters ... ... ... ... 3 

Pension Paymasters ... ... « ... 4 

Assistant Military Accountants—^probatiouprs learning 
their work or acting for officers on furlough. One 
is permanent assistant to the Paymaster, Bombay, 

ana also pays the pensioners of that circle . 

Medical Exammer ••• 1 


1 1 
1 1 
X 1 

1 1 
1 • 1 
1 1 


••• 


8 

3 

4 

8 

8 

.6 

4 


1 . 1 


7 

8 


14 7 7 88 


518. The medical examiners ham charge of the military, medical, and Medicalwrtimnw.. 
orphan funds, for w'hicb they receive an extra allowance of Bs, 800 in Bengal, 

and Es. 150 in Madras and Bombay. Unlike the other officers izf the depart¬ 
ment, their tenure of office is limited to fivd years. * 

519. In the Madras pro‘»idency there are also special local allowances for Pn^nSiit of pen. 
the paymeut of pensioners, varying with tho nxunbor of men at each paying * 

station. 

620. In Bombay, the system of paying pensioners is tho same as in 
Boncal, though the pension paymasters are not officers of tho Military Account 
Department. 

521. The officers of this department are taken from all tliree presidencies, omoe™ 

are home on one roster for promotion, are in dureoi subordinatiou to the Oov- “ * ® ep»rta»w»t‘ 
emment of India, and arc moved from one presidency to another as may be 
required in the interests of the public service. The pay is, sjioaking genemilly, 
jicrsonal to the officer, that is, departmental promotion carries with it higher 
grade pay without necessarily involving any immediate change of duiies, though, 

ai a rule, the more important posts are held by officers in tlie higher classes. 

• 

622. The budget estimate'of military expenditure for each presidency is Mo^ordsaunB 
submlth'd by th© Controller of Military Accounts, and all three estimates arc estnaatM 
subsequently reviewed and consolidated in the 'Aecqunts Branch, Militaiy De¬ 
partment, of the Government of India, before submission to tho financial 
Department. Classified statements of actual receipts and charges, and accounts 

eurreut with the Secretary of State for India, including adjtistmonts on account 
of the War Office, ore submitted by each presidency and consolidated in the 
same way, 

623. Tho duties of tho paymasters an 1 examiners require no detailed i>uuoe of omcei. 
explanation. Those of the controllers aro defined as follows :— 

“ I.—^To examine into all sources of military expenditure, and control 
ail permanent and contingent expenses, whether relating to monies 
or material,.throughout India, including all territories under the 
direct control of the Government of India, but without intci’fi'r- 
ing with theJtuuctiouB of the administrative heads of de2>artmcnts, 

“ II.—To ohoek and examine the several annual estimates of nulitary 
expenditure, propose modifications therein, and to submit tho 
Muno in the manner heroioafter prescribed. 
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** III.—To represent to the proper authoritjp’, and report to the Govern¬ 
ments unde^which they aro immediately serving, every instanet 
in -which reonction of expenditure, whether in money or stores, 
by any moans of economy, may be practicable consistently with 
efficiency. 

“IV.—To provide for the effectual supervision over all accounts of 
military expenditure, the verification of aU balances of cash and 
' stores, and, vrith the view «f restricting the amount of^oash in 

hand or of reserve stock, to make such enquiries as may be 
necessary; also enforcing the due and timely adjustment of all 
^ ■ advances and inoffleient balances.” ^ 

Proposed orgaiu- B24. To provide for the requirements of the army-corps organization, it is 
dSp^men^ neccssary to sub-divide the Bengal portion of the Military Account Department 
into two distinct branches for the Bengal and Punjab corps respectively, and 
we recommend the following establishment:— 


4 Controllers (consolidateJ)’ 

5 Military Accountants, Ist class, staff 

6 j) j, 2nd » ••• 

5 „ ,, 3rd ,, ,, .. * 

5 ,, ,, 4*th ,, ,, *■» 

7 Assistant Military Accowntante on Bs. 150 dnrin^f 

tLe year of probation, and Rs. 200 subsc- 
qucutly, average ... 


S] Officers. 

4 Medical Examiners 


Present cost ... 
Monthly saving ... 


Bate. 

Amotint. 

Bk. 

Ba. 

2,000 

8,000 

800 

4,000 

COO 

8,000 

500 

2,600 

400 

2,000 

175 

1,225 

400 

l,G0O 


22,325 

22,850 

* 

5^5 


ouues of the offl- B25. Thesc officers would lie employed in the following duties 

cora accordinfir to 

^ C<intr<illers, one for each ^my-corps. 

4 Examiners of Commissariat Accounts. 

4 Pay Examiners. , 

4 Examiners of Ordnance and Clothing Accounts. 

4 Paymasters at Calcutta or Allahalaid, Rawal Pindi, Madras, and Bombay. 
4 Pension Paymasters, Bengal and Punjab Army-Corps. 

7 Assistant Military Accountants employed as already explained. 

4 Medical Examiners. 


Accounts Branch 
of ControUer’K 
office. 


Syacem of payingr 
pensioners to he 
asBlmilated. 


Appointment of 
officers. 


Belatlons of the 
controllers to the 
Government and 
to the generals 
commanding 
army-corps. 


526. The Accoimts Branch of the Controller’s office should bo superift- 
tended by uncovenanted officers on a somewhat higher salaiv than that of the 
present head assistants. There is nothing in the duties of this office which 
requires the services of an officer from the ai:my. 

527. It is desirable that the whole system of jjaying pensioners in the 
three presidencies, should he assimilated, as soon as the imormation necessary to 
carry out tlio arrangement can ho obtained. 

628. "We recommend that no officers of less than five years’ army service 
should l)e permitted to enter the department, and that after two years’ probation 
they shoTild, if 1)ermancntly posted to the department, he removed from the 
regimental list and thenceforward he borne on the general list for promotion. 

529. As regards the duties of the department, and mom especially the 
relation of the controllers to Government and to the gcncrads commanding 
army-corps, whose financial ad-visers they should i» our opinion be, wo woifid 
■maVn tho following pToposals. All four oontroUefti should hold the same 
position relatively to tho Government of India tb^ the Controller of Military 
Accounts, Bengal, now holds. But in order to diminish, as far as jmssible, the 
numerous references on comparatively, unimportant points of detail which are 
now made to the Government of India and to the Local Governments, it will be 
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aecessaiy that, the iK>weirs of the controller aO to enlot^ he 

may be able to dispote, on his own authority, of aili|^s in which the sum in- 
TulTed d<»s not exceed Es. 1,000, prorided always that no alteration of existing 
rnlbs is involved, no precedent e^hlished,. aii4 there is noting novel, douht- 
ful, or irregular in the character of tiie expenditure, 

530. He should afford to the general commanding the ermy-cc^s, any 

.advice or information that may he reipiired relating generally to all questiqns of wad 

military‘finance, and to any douht or ditoiilty in .the interpretation of pay*"* 
or departmental regulations. Should that ofiScer authorize any expen^ not 
{ffiovided for by existing rules, ^ on wMeh the cbntroUer may record an 
adverse opinion, it should be the duty of the general edmmaadmg to report 
the same to the Government of India; bub the controller should aUo he re¬ 
quired to report the circumstance to the Accountant-General of the War Depart¬ 
ment.^ All orders by general officers commanding districts issued^as at present, 

“ subject to confirmation,” should, in the first instance, come under tho.QOgni- . 
zance of the controller, who, exercising a liberal discretion, would dispose of all 
oases in which the issue of the order appeared to have been necessary, though 
not provided by regulation, sending on to the general eommanding for orders, 
or for submission to Government, only such cases as. might he exceptional 
and seem to require special sanction, or in which large expenditure was in¬ 
curred. He would not have authority to disallow finally charges incurred on 
the authority of such oifiers, without a previous reference to the general com¬ 
manding or to Government. 

531. Thc^finanoial powers of the Mheral would, in times of ^eaco, he at 

limited, to the sanction of expenditure n^Texceeding Rs. 1,000 in each instance, 

and subject to the conditions already provided for the guidance of the controller 
in similar cases. Except in special circumstances, ho would not dispose of 
references of a financial nature without calling on the controller for his advice , 
or report. A schedule of all cases thus disposed of, either bj the general com¬ 
manding or hy the controller, in w'hich a limij; of Es. 600 was exceeded, should '' 

be submitted monthly for the information of Government. 

532. Estimates, statements of receipts and chargc8, and London accounts Acoounta. 
current would be submitted separately for each army-corps, and consolidated in 

the Oflioc of the Accountant-General, War Department. 

533. The accounts of the military, medical, and orphan funds in Bengal 

cannot be divided, and must remain under charge of the Medical Examiner, of the^exigal 

.i’, I 4 /-V o .V ^ preBldency. 

Bengal Army-Corps. 

531. Though not absolutely necessary, it would be very desirable that thec^ee 
offices of the <!ontrollers and the .examiners should be at the head-quarters 
station of each cori)s. In Bombay this is already the case, and in the I’unjab 
Army-Corps the controller and his staff can of course he located at llawal Findi. 



cia:jLi»TEit XI. 


THE LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN INDIA. 

Chief paints on ^35. )|£ilitaiy lines of oommiinioation in India mosi; neoessarilj be consie 
h^'to'^wi*’' dered under two great divisions, namely,— 

Is—lanes across our frontiers. 

II.—^Lincs to bases near our frontiers, or to otb«r obligatory points • * 
within India. 

Two-itirds of the external frontier of India are girt by the sea and are 
guarded bj^ the British Navy. It is unnecessary to look forward to the time 
when Britwh troops may have to meet Chinese or Thibetan armies beyond the 
frontiers of Burma or Bengal. And the only external fofes against whom the 
Indian Government need provide are the Afghans, supported possibly by 
Bussia, on the north-west, Nepal on the north, Bhootan, the Nagas and 
. Xfushais and other wild tribes of the Assam and Axracan borders on the north¬ 
east, and Burma on the east. Except in the case of frontier garrisons and 
of British regiments at hill stations, all the forces disposable for a campaign 
will be quartered on one or other of the railway lines. We ihay reckon that 
the Government must be prepared to concentrate and supply at one timo or 
another— 

a large force qf 30,000 men or upwards— 

(1) at Bawal Pindi for operations across or on the north-west border; 

(2) at Sbikarpur or at Mooltan for ditto • , ditto; 

(3) at Bombay or Calcutta for despatch across the sea; 

a moderate force of 6,000 to 10,000 men— 

( 4 ) on the Nepal border; 

* (6) on the British Burma border: 

a small force of about 6,000 men — 

(0) at or near Hyderabad (Deccan); 

(7) at or near Gwalior; 

(8) on any point of the Bhootan border; 

(9) on the Naga border of Assam; 

(10) on the Lushai border either froA Cachar or Chittagong. 

_ * ^ * 

Wo need consider the question of pommunicatious for petty parties of' 

a few hundred troops, wh6 may he sent into the field to put down petty local 
disturbances, and to perform quasi-police duties. 

633' Beoent campaigns have brought prominently forward the extreme 
importance pf good lines of communication to and across tho north-west frontier 
into Afglmnistan. WTiile the Commission was sittiug, wo submitted, at tho . 
request of the Government of India, our opinion respecting the need for military 
railways through the Bolan pass' to Quetta on the Kandahar route; also to 
Lundi Kotal, and perhaps Kohat, oh the Khyber and Kuram routes respectively. 

The Government of India are alroady oonstructi|ig, as rapidly as circumstances 
permit, the railways from tho Indus towards Quetta; and froxh Jhelum throl^h ' 
Bawal Kadi to tho Indus, with an extension in tho direction' of l^cshawar. We 
will only add that we believe the construction of these lines to he absolutely 
necessary for tho safe and economical retention.of our present, or of any more 
advanoeut frontier. We are confident that the ej^tence of these railways ■will; 
cause large savings of expenditure ih time both'-of peace and of war.. Not <mly 
* ■will troops and supplies be expeditiously and cheaply conveyed; bfit a .strong 
position/ resting on good and secure communications, be much safor front 
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attack or from menace; ^kevoas, with inferior lines of communication Uahlo 
to interruption, even a thnsatenin^ of danger compel#tho Government to spend 
vast sums on suddenly improvising costly means of transport. l*’or nan’ow 
pasW aud steep asceuls with difficult gindients, wo would lyoommend, when 
the commertual traffic is not likidv to ho heavy, tliat narrow lines be laid w'ith 
rolling-stock capable of passing sharp curves. 

637.* Notwithstanding the fa^t that a force on the Peiwar, with command 
of the Shutargardan pass, is within easy striking (h'stance of Oahul aud tire 
Logar valley, we consider the Khylier route to bo more important and obliga¬ 
tory than the Kurara. The latter route is closed by snow for three to five ^ 
months of the year; and it can bo turned by the Gumal pass or by the Khybcr. 

The Khyhbr route, on the otlicr liaud, has always been the road by whicli 
* armies and caravans have passed from Central Asia into Northc^ India; and 
now that we know this voule l)tit(*r, it has lost some of the terrors, physicsal and 
tribal, with which it was formerly surrounded. We advise that the rhjlway 
from Rawal Piudi to the Indus he so laid out ds to suit bmn<?h railways or 
roads both to Peshawar and Koliat, that is to say, to botli the TChyher,and 
the Kuraui routes, and goud roads suitable for wheeled traffic should be made 
through both these passes. 

538. AV(' do not consider that there is any need whatever for a railway 

along the Indus valley from Peshawar through Kohat and the Derajat. The wort*fron? 

existing fronlier road from post to jmst along the base of tho hills should 1)0 
gradually improved, aud will answer all ^c<iuirement8 for many years to come. 

539, b’or eomwmtration at liawal Pindi tho important lines of communi- 

cation, are the East Indian Iliiilvvay, the Sind, Pirn jab and Delhi Railway, tho 'at Eawai Pinm. . 
Punjab Northern Railway, and the Oudh and Roliilcimd Railway. The most 
importjuit piece of railw<ay on tliis lino of coueentration, which is still unmade . . 

(south of ,1 lieJum), is tho link l)o1 weonMoradaliad and Sahanmpur, This link 
will join tho Oudh .and Rohilcund garrisons diiwtly with the Punjab line; and 
it M'ill give, when the Renares bridge is finished, tw'o broad-gauge Hues between 
Rebar and the Punjab. Not only will this lino ivlievc pressure on the East 
Indian llailway through the Gangetic Doah, but it Avill furnish an alternative 
through route if the .lurnna bridge at Allaliabad, or any other of the great 
bridges ou tho E.sst Indian Railway north of Mogul Serai, v'cra destroyed. 

5 to. If concentration of troops from the southern armies were required «• 

.at Sliikar])ur or at Mooltau, then the Indus valley is the next most imjM>rtant 
railway. TIi<‘ soiitlumi armies would go to Bombay by the Groat Indian 
I’eninsula and Madras lines. Pi’om Bombay two to three days’ steaming would 
carry them to Kurrachce, whence a braad-gnuge line could carry them to 
Siikkur in 10 hours, and to Lahora in 18 horn's. The KuiTaehco and Indus 
valley route would l>c miicli shorter, for the journey from Bombay to Sukkur, 
than tho land route by Jublmlptire,’ AUahahad, and Ghariabad. Moreover, 
it would he an alternative route, which would^ relievo pressure on tho East 
Indian and Punjab lines south of*Lahore. Tlie L’nk most raqAirod in this 
route is tho bridge over tho Indus at Sukkua. The Indus crossing moans 
a delay of three hours even for ordinary mail-trains. It would probably add 
at least a day, and great expense to the transport, of troops, horaes, and guns 
by the Indus valley lific. Apart from the question of the lines from Rawal 
Pindi and Sukkur to the border, tho completion of tho lioliileund line* to 
Snliavunpur, and of the Indus bridge at Sukkur, will I'cndcr tlv' railway <‘om- 
muuieatiou to our frontier bases as complete ns the country can afford, or as 
they can well he made without doubling existing lines. We do.not reckon tho 
Rajput.ana line, c,veu when it#! complohid from Bcawar to Ahinediibad, an 
important link between tho north-west frontier and the sea-hase, for it is a nairow- 
gau^ lino, and it would only suffice to cany spare troops from the Central 
India garrisons to the main arterial lines of the East Indian and Punjab railunys. 

The southern atmics could best be can'ied to tho front by the Indus valley route; 
and the eastern army would travel by the East Indian and Rohileund lines. 

For concentration of troops at Calcutta aud Bombay, tho East gon^icuttaor 
Indian Railnay, the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway, the Madras Railwayj 
and the Indus Valliy Railway must be the principal routes. 
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642. Foi' the Nepal liorder, the East Indian Eailway and the metre-gauge 
railways of North Behar Would ho the main lines of commixnication, if entrance 
into the hills were to ho made hy the ordinary ronte near Segowlio, or hy the less 
hnown, but perhaps easier, route north of MozufFerjwre. If entrance into 
Nepal were made hy the Kosi valley, then troops would have to he concentrated 
hy the Northern Bengal Bailway and by the Pumeah road. For entrance into 
Nepq,! on the Goruclipore side tliere would he only district roads. We think* 
that the proposed extensions of the Tirhoot Railway to Bettiah in the north, 
and to the east of Burhungha, are of great impoi’tanco in the view of possible 
military operations on the northern frontier of Bengal. 

643. For concentration on the Burma frontier, the routes are tlie Irra¬ 
waddy liver and the railway to Promc. There are no country-roatis, or next 
to none, by ^whieh troop® could he concentrated on the frontier. There is 
however a partially completed military road between Thayetmyo and Tonghoo. 
To 'I’p'hghoo there is a road, and a railway has been Signed on this route. 
Until tliis railway is made, the Buima frontier can hardly he safe; for troops 
concentrated at Fromc, or on the river border at Allanmyo, could not operate 
towards Tonghoo without great difficulty and delay. 

644. Concentration on Hyderabad would bo comparatively easy hy- the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway and the Madras Railway ujjon Shahahad, 
whence the Nizam’s railway runs into Hyderabad. So with Gwalior, the 
railway from Agra on the East Indian line will soon he finished, and then 
troops could rapidly concentrate in sufficient numbers on the Gw'aUor fortress. 

646. On the Bhootan border any concentration of troops east and- north- 
cast of .Tulpigoree would 1x5 difficult at certain times of the year. There is, in 
truth, little danger to he feareA from Bhootan. But if, or when, w’^ehave a W'ar 
with Nepal, Bhootan may attempt inroads. A good road from .Tulpigoree to 
Baxa, and thence eastwai’ds through the Duars to Burpetta, is wantt^d for the 
complete safety of that border. 

646. The only route hy which troops could approach the Assam border is 
the Bralimaputra. The hanks of this river are 20 to 70 miles from the many 
possible points of hostile contact with border tribes. In a very feiv places navi¬ 
gable affluents of the Brahmaputra would help to transport troops and snp])lies 
to the border. Beyond Dihvooghur, the railway to 8adya with a braindi 1o 
Maknm will be a valuable ^eans of communication with the border. But for 
the rest the approaches to the bordey outposts are jungle-tracts, accessible only 
hy elephant carriage; wMle from one post to another thcTo is sometimes no 
road or path at all. Considerable improvement in the Brahmaputra steamer 
service; some extension of the Northern Bengal ■ Railway towards the Assam 
valley; and patrol roads or paths from post to post all along the border, with 
occasional roads from the posts to the stations and the river landing-places in 
the rear, are needed before the Assam frontier eon he said to ho secure. 

6-17. So, again, with the Lushai frontier : from Silchar on the Bara'k river, 
from Hylacaluly, and fron?. Rahgamutty on' the Knrnai'uli river, there arc no 
regular roads to the frontier (outijosts. A military road hy which the Barak 
valley outposts may join hands with the Kurnafuli valley posis is perhaps 
beyond the needs of this generation ; hut patrol paths from post to post, and 
from the po.sts to the base at Silchar and Rangamutty, arc needed. On the 
Arracan hill-tracts, the frontier posts are connected fairly w-ell with, the Kola- 
dyne river, and^w’ith each other. But they are still very far indeed from joining 
hands with the otftposts on the frontier of the Cliittagong hill-tracts. 

648. Except the roads from Goruckporo and Mozufferporo to the Nepal 
frontier, the road from Julpigorcc along the iMloolan border, and the patrol 
roads (or paths) along the eastern frontier, it can hardly he said that any very 
important line's of military road remain to ho made ibis side of the north-west 
frontier bases. In Burma it is doubtful w'hether railw'ay extension to Tonghoo 
will not in the end be the cheapest improvement to communications there; and 
if Tonghoo corild he joined by an improved military road with Protne (or 
Allanmyo) on tlio IiTawaddy, our commtinicatians from the sea to the Burma 
frontier woiild he os good as we are likely to- get them within the present 
generation. 
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649. TUongli the gneii,t hulk of the troops sire on one or other of ' 

the broad-^uge railways, a eoQsidenble fore© is kept m. the Sinmlayan stations j ««»i“ tfi« 
which arc from 40 to 120 miles distant from the railways. Those regimrmts are 
not wanted* for the safety or protection of the districts where they are quar¬ 
tered ; they are generally in good fighting order, and they are icertain to he 
wanted, either in the field or to replace regimmts ordered to the front, directly - 
. any army-corps is” ordered on field service. Therefore, the routM wiiich these 
troops ^an he carried to the railway are among our important militai^ lines. 

The taxKips kept in the hills in ordinary times have hitherto lieen— 


Kumaon HiHb 

Mountain Artil- 
leiy Batteries* 

^ Battalions. ^ 

British Native Infantiy, 

Infantry. Goorkhas. 

£ 1 

Chakrata and Debra ... 

... 

1 

1 

Simla Hills ... 

1 

2 

* . • - 

.Kangra and Dalhousie Hills ... 


• e . 

2 

Murree and Hfusara Hills 

1 


I 

. 

, * 

— 

— 

. Total 

2 

7 

6 

• 


Prom the Kumaon hills, the descent of troops to. the railway would occupy 
about three weeks. The Commissioner, Sir Henry llamsay, says that the collec¬ 
tion of sufficient carriage would be difficult; and he adds' that, owing to tho 
unhealthiness of the Terai, it would bo unsafe for the troops to march down at 
all for three or four months of the year. The Chakrata garrison could reach 
the r.iilway in aliout sixteen days’ time. r^^Che troops in the Simla hills coiild reach 
tho Kiilway in eight days. To bring the Sumaon^Srrrison within easy reach of tho 
railway, a line from Moradabad station on the Oudh ami llohilound Kailway 
to Eamnagar has been proposed; tliis would be about 48 miles long, and coirid 
hardly pay. A line has also boon proposed from Umballa to Kalka (40 miles), 
which would pmctically bring the Simla liills garrisons within two days of the 
railway. This lino would proliably obtain a layge traffic. The Goorklm corps 
in tho Kangra and t)alhousio hills could reach the railway in ten days. The 
gaiTisons in the Muitco hills could concentrate on llawal Pindi at four to six 
days’ notice. Wo think tho lines from XJinlKilla to Kalka, and from Kamnagar 
to Moradabad, must bo regarded as important military lines of communication. 
Looking to the comparative immobility of these hill garrisons, we urge the 
economy and convenience of cantoning regiments near together in the Hima¬ 
layas, so that they may he served by the same railWay. Even if vrater-supply 
is a difficulty, it is cheaper and more convenient to create a water-supply on 
some conx'cuient site near other hill cantonments, than to take up fresh ground 
in tho hills. For instance, tho road to Chakrata cost 25 lakhs to make, and will 
perhaps cost one lakh yearly to keep up; yot tho Chakrata regiment is stiU 16 
days off the railway. The Kauikhet road also cost a very lai'ge sum. If these 
two and-a-hal£ battalions had boon cantoned somewhere in the Simla hills, tho 
large sums spent on now hill-roads would have been available to make a railway 
• to Kalka, and to provide rcservoirj? and pumping machiuery sufficient to yield 
an ample suppljr of water. It is not only in tifiie of war, but for camps of 
exoreise, for ordinary reliefs, and for supply purposes, that hill canto^ents 
close to a railway must always he olieapor and more convenient than stations 15 
or 20 days’ march from the nearest railway station. 

550. _ To sum up, we may say that on this side of our bases at Hawiil 
Pindi and tho line of the Indus, the most important lines of military communi- 
cation to be maintained are— ■ * 

The East Indian Kailway, and Sind, Punjab Delhi Kail way up to 
, Lahore. # 

The Punj|ib Northern State Railway. 

The Indiu Valley Railway. 

The Lahore and Kawal Pindi Railway. 

The Oudh and Rohilcund Railway. 

? The Irrawaddy Valley Railway. ^ 

The Great Indian J?eninsula Railway. 

The Tirlmot It^way., * 

* Perhaps the 6ik Goorkhas at Abbottabad may be an exeeption tu ibis statenieiit,' 
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651. The lines of roiltray and roads ^hioh to be mode, to complete 
our lines of comraanioation,.are~- 

, The lines now under construction towards the Bolan and Khyber passes.'; 

Thei^loradahad and Saliaronpur link with the Benares bridge. 

The Sukkur bridge on the Indus Valley liailway. 

Tlio TJmhalla and Kalka line. 

The ll^goon and Tonghoo line. ' 

The Kamnagar and Moradabad line. . * 

* The Tirhoot Northern and Eastern Extension. 

within tlw) HMsining of the words “ maintaining oxur chief miiitaty"' 
communication,” as those w'ords occur in our instructions, come also 
Mu^pmloaM. the arrangements required to turn the railtvay linos to the best and promptest 
advantage for military purpcjses. These arrangeinents seem to come under the 
heads of— . 

(IJ employing the railway lines to the higheatmilitary advantage with 
as little inconvenience as possible to ordinary traffic; 

(2) maintaining and adapting rolling-stock and apidiances,’ with due re- 

' fercnce to military requirements ;* 

(8) arranging for the protection of lines in time of disturbance or 
danger; ^ 

(df) providing f(^r the rapid reconstruction of broken lim®. 

653. With reference to tlio first point, it must be remembered that a 
great deal of oxpericneo, method, and skill is required to get full duty out of a 
railway lino, and especially out of a single line, of which the rolling-stock is 
limited and e.aaQot l)e indefinitely inci’eased. If the English standard, namely, 
200 vehicles for every 1,000 men of all arms, with their materiel, be adopted 
a»al)out the requirement of troops, then (with 26 vehicles to a train) it would 
take 2di0 trains to move an army-corps of 80,000 men of all arms. Twelve 
* ‘ trains each way, or, with great care and method, 16 full trains one way, and 10 
train's of empties the other wuy, is about as much as can he got out of a single 
line for any considerable time togetlior. On tlie East Indian Railway, at any 
rate, half of the power of the line w'ould have, if possible, to be loft for ordi¬ 
nary iraflic. In order that the power of the military railways may be fully 
utilized in .time of war or need, it will bo iicocssary that in peace-time, tables 
and schemes for working military trains should, in c{)ncert* with the llailway 
'JVaffic authorities, be prepired to fit in witJi the ordinary time-tables, and 
sltould from time to time be altered as the railways alter tlieir own w'orkiug- 
plans. Wlum largo movements of tro«)ps took place, the officers of the head¬ 
quarters stalf charg(!d with railway tmnsport affairs -would, in concert with 
responsible representatives of tlio traffic depai*tmcnt of each line, regulate tJie 
working of the tioop and sujiply trains, so as to fulfil Avhatever might ho tho 
reqniiuments of the army in the front. They would be* responsible for caiTying 
out the troop-train movements, and the Chief, of the Staff would only issue 
orders saying what troops and material were'to he moved, whence and whither. 
If ill time of war troops had to hp moved on several lines, an officer of the head¬ 
quarters or aiany-corps staff‘would have to bo'deputeil to each line, as a railway 
staff officer, to act in concert with the railway traffic officers. Eor it is not 
possible that a central authority, M'ithout staff officers who have made tho trans¬ 
port of ti*oops by railway their study, can, regulate the movement of troop- 
trains on a largo scale over several lines of railway. 

Designs for mak- 5,51. For facilitating tho protection of railway linos in time of peace and 
s^tlmi^de^sibie distuvliauce, somo preparations have been made in tho Buujab by making the 
ready? Lahore station defensible, and by erecting small guard-houses on some of the 

im})ortnut bridges. It nTight be (h’fficult to make the largi^ junctions situated in 
towns like Allahabad, Jubhulporc, and Cawnporc thoroughly d6fensible. But 
in time of disturliance such plaices -would certainly have to he st^curely guarded. 
And designs ought to he prepared and made available both in the siaff office on 
the spot, and in the head-quarter office, for eonverting some of the more conve¬ 
nient huildiiigs into a place of arms, from which a moderate guard could domi- 
natc tlje station, and make attack by rioters or ill-organized rebels impossihlo. 

^ In England all the ebiff officers of twost rSlwaj lineB belong to an engineer imd railway transport volun¬ 
teer corprt; and they would armn*^ with ench other Tor carrying out largo inovcmeuta ol troops which might bd 
oidoi-od by the CuUiinittoe of Inspectors of Kail w«y« from the War Office. < 
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imd Confusion at some of tlie large stauCnai, whose, salety huight 1 ms eiiEdah^ge^-^Mia?, ■ 1 

by a few hundred bad cUaractep from the n^hhoiirin^ eitj*. Not onlyit 
be necessary to guard large stations in time of distorbanee, bijt .the xoaihibrid^ 
will have to be watched. Kow>a-day8,whena few dynaz^teciuplhhlgCshanbld^ 
a two hundred feet girder to pieces, it may be difBcuitto prevent attezapt to . 

. dmuoUsh a railway passing, through hostile or disaffected pop^t^ns.^ But . 
unless the bridges are guarded and patrolled in such case, any sin^ bod 
character (especially any on© who has been a railway operative) could destrby 
any one of them without much fear of detection or iutenruptiou. A guard* 
house with patrols on tbo bridge would make such demolitions much moro 
dangerous and diflcult. And the presence of such a guard would, in most 
cases, deter ordinary local Imd obaracters from making the attempt. A dofeu- ^ 

sible guard*house would enable a small guard to protect themselves from a 
sudden attack. It would not be necessary to make such guard-houses every¬ 
where ; but designs and plans should be r«idy and aeoessible in the*proper 
place, for erecting them with the material available on the spot. It is not only 
on the great lines to the frontier''that such arrangements might be necessary. 

If ever we bad a difficulty with the people of Hyderabad, they would assuredly 
attempt to demolish the Shahahad and Eaichorc Junctions, and to cut the 
Kistna and Taugabhadra bridges. 

666. In order to maintain military lines of railway in time of disturbance, meip a r^n^ 
it will be necessary that type-drawings and plans should be prepared and kept 
^ available, in the proper places, for hastily eoustructing bridges over small and 
large openings. The designs should mo^ how to use profitably and rapidly 
rails, sleepers, timber baulks of the sizes always in stock, and sandbags, for 
the purpose of temporary trellis or other bridges. In order that ram and 
sleepers may be profitably used for such work, iron clamps, screws, and nuts 
of certain sizes not ordinarily in stock, will be required. As soon as the designs " * 
are ready, steps should lie taken to have a sufficient stock of these clamps and 
screws present in store* on the chief military railways. 

657. Wo have considered whether we could advocate the constitution of Railway Mrvica 
a railway service corps, such as was recommended by the Committee of 1878. “****■ 

We think that the Government need not provide for working railway^ in 

an enemy’s country. Tlie Indian army, tmder our proposals, will not be too 

large for the work it has to perform; and it can barmy spare a regiment for 

permanent railway duty. It may bo questioned whether a regiment, which is 

obliged to give a certain part of its time to military duties, could manage a 

railway as economically, or as well, as a staff of regular railway employds. . We 

do not advise the oi’eation of a separate railway service corps. We recommend 

that a committee should consider the whole subject of working the entire committee to i»e 

railway system of India for large movements of ti'oops, and the defence of 

zailtvays, upon which we have touchy in the foregoing paragraphs. 
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chaittbr xn. 


„.THE MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY FOR WAR. 

MDl>UiKat.]on In 668. Mobilization is the transition from jAeace to a war footing^ In 

India defined. the mobilization. of troops may mean, either placing in the fleW, 

columns to maintain order in districts, or preparing and concen^tihg Iw^ 
bodies of troops for various services. The strength and« position, of ;-the 
moveable columns’^ we recommend, are detailed in Chapter, X, si^tion 2, and 
appendix XL'VIII, and it is uanccessary for us to do more than ^vise that they 
should'be frequently practised, in moving, out of them stations in the shmtest 
possible time. We have based our recommendations oh the principle of 
maintaining the strength of corps and batteries; in regard to mm, at a . war 
establisbment, and it therefore only remains for rw to. show hOw the higher 
tactical and administrative units can be drawn from the territorial army«corps; 

659. The tables at pages 24 to 27 give the troops available to bermobhized« 
and at paragraph 104 we have detailed the composition of army*corps, divisions, 
and brigades. In paragraph 97, Chaptq| IV, we have pointed out the various 
directions in which large b^es of troops may be requirm to operate, and ,wo 
have elsewhere dwdt upon the necessity for the staff having matimhd plans 
for the organization, concentration, and forward movement of the several 
forces we may require to put into the field in India. 


Beauiremants. 


Supply of oseicars. 


6<*o table 10, appcndU 
XU. 

0Ae table 11, appendix 
XII, 


660. It would be impossible for us in the very , limited time, at our 
disposal to enter into all the details of mobilization, but it is advisable to show 
the requirements of a force to bo mobilized, and tho..^8tep8 which mast be 
taken to place it in the field. Tlio requirements would be—(1) Officers; 
(2) Men; (3) Horses; (4) Equipment and clothing; (5) Commissariat, Ordnance, 
Medical; (6)Transport. 

« 561. (1) Ojfficetv.—In placing in the field two army-corps of three divi¬ 

sions each of the composition given in table 14, appendix XII, should have 
a strength of about 68,000^of aU ranks with 180 guns—a force which we may 
fairly teke as a maximum to be provided from, the normal establishment of the 
army. The wants of one field arxny-coips in officers, may bo classified under 
the heads Staff, Commissariat, Transport, Pay. We think that it will be neces¬ 
sary to provide for the following staff for each army-corps:— 

i. Staff {imluding General Offioera )— 

Anny-Coips staff* ... ... ... ... 8 

Divisional staff for 3 divisioitB ... ... ... ... 15 

Brigade staff for 6 brigades ... ... .... ... 18. 

Cavalry division staff ... , •«« , ••• I® 


Total ... 51 


ii. Commiaaariat .—^For this service we should he able to give, if required, 
20 officers to.,eaob corps, under the qrganizStion already proposed in Chaptei^Xi 
section 1, page 128, and their distribution would be as follows 

Anny-Corps head-quarters ... ... ' ... >• ... IS 

Divisioasil head-quarters (S divisions^ ... ... ... 3 

9t Brigades @ 1 per brigade ... ... ... ... 9 

Spare , 8, 

80 

mmm 

tii. Traneport.—We should, we think, allow 30 oifficeis pea?«niiy-:0(i^r 
whiph is however an excessive eawdite if y^iments ma nage their oWn b^t^^ 

* Exalting Boyal ArtiUjBtyi BojralED^wra* &c. . j, V 

t Couating corps aiii&xy fts a 1)13^ 
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if, i'py.—This depaattoaont woald re<pdJi« two or thfpe c^eors who misbt 

• diawtt from the Military Aocoont Bepartmcot, and their places filled oy 
officers hcought in from regiments. 

* The total for one army-ocwps of three divisions would he-- 

Staff ... ... ... *... 61 

Transport ... ... ... ... ... SO 

. ... ... ... ... ... S 

• — • 

• . 83 

«i ■* 

G62t ®or two army-cofps 166 officers would he required. The eomnus- 
sariftt officers may be excluded because they are drawn from the department 
itself. Their places would he filled by warrant officers, or regimental officers 
could do the work at thost' stations whose garrisons were much reduced. 

668 . In the two army-corps there would he 4 British cavalry regiments, *^ 5 ^ of on<wt* 
IS British infantry regiments, 14 Native caval^ regiments, 30 Native ijffantry 
regiments. This would leave in garrison 2 British cavalry regiments, 31 Britisn 
infantry regiments, 13 Native cavaliw regiments, and 11 Native infantry regi¬ 
ments in addition to local corps. If two officers are taken from each British 
regiment, this would give 06 officers; and two from each Native regiment would 
give 168, or a total of 234 officers, without drawing on the local corps, whereas 
only 166 officers are required. 

- 664. The stops to bo taken before entering on a campaign with the view g^ ^to 

of providing officers for field service mould be to recall from leave or furlough 
all officers who arc fit for duty, to requem the Horse Guards to fill up all vacan¬ 
cies iu Biftish regiments and batteries, and to draw on the proposed rosorve of 
yoimg ofQcors in England whose places would bo filled up by additional com¬ 
missions from Sandhurst. 

666 . The now rosorve of officers in England might also bo asked for rmstm 
volunteers, and in the case of future entrants, ludiou offers retiring before 32 ^ 

years* service should he liable to recall in case of serious emergency, iu assimi¬ 
lation with the rule laid down in the Eoyal Warrant of 1877. It is unneces¬ 
sary to say that for additional aid in the persomet of the Transport Department 
Ix'yond the 60 ollieers detailed, we should requisition freely the eommissioned 
and nou-commissluuod ranks of the Native army, and the European subordi¬ 
nates of the ppliee, who from thedr knowledge of the people and the country, 

&e., would give veiy eflieh'nt assistance. Ordnaupe, medical, and veterinary 
officers can l)o drawn from the stations from which their services can host bo 
spared. These matters should be settled beforehand by the chiefs of the depart¬ 
ments, and should bo included in the scheme of mobilization. 

50(5. (2) Men. —British and Native regiments will, if our reeommenda-“w** 

tinns are carried out, he maintained at a war strength, while tot Native corps 
thojrcscrve of 200 men per battalion would be called out; the second reserves 
for garrison service bring emlxxlidd in the event of a prolonged campaign. The 

^ rcgimbntal dep 6 ts woulu be expanded, and the reserves would be formed there, 

* men being drafted to head-quarters'to fill up vaftancies as required. 

6C7. (3) Jforsgs.—The British and Native cavalry would be at a war supply of iwraoe. 
strength, but batteries of artillery would have to be augmented as shown at 
paragraph 201. This would be done either by drafting from other batteries in 
theKarmy-ooips command, or, if time admJtt^l, by drawing from dbe reserves 
maintainod at Saharunpor and Oosoor, and also by purchase in the market iu 
anticipation of' the outbreak of hostilities. , ^ 

668 . (4) Equ'mnent and Clothing. —^The extra equipment and clothing 
must depend upon the nature of the service. Eor service in the plains, corj^s 
may be said to bo«complete in equipment, and for service elsewhere, scales should 
he laid down which should include every detail. Efforts have abready been enmonax txu. 
made to draw up such scales, but tboir completion has from one cause or 
other been delayed. We recommend that the subject sheuld be thorouglily 
conriderod by a committee, and that certain reserves of equipment sbould bo 
fixed and maintainod for each army-corn. These reserves of cquipmeni, cloth- 
' ing and military stores need not generally bo large, but should be calculated on 
first requirements, and cm the quantities which must he oousumed annually by 



tHib^ supplies 


itwuipore 


_jte of 

mobUusatlQn of a 
Held dlvleipn Arom 
the Bengal Army** 
Ooirps. 


tie atmT in time o£ pewe- 1“ prep»ti»« » moMMtioii, tbe 

dcpartmcnfa mn«t ImoW oxaoUy That to «.pply arf how to ™PPly rf- »tjo • 
rcnuirtjiupiits for cacIi somco sks jicciiiiflttelj^^ tiiiorB buouiu db do vuSiovltj^ 

in pi-orapt aud rpady supply from the various aiwnals and from the open 
market. 

6C9. (5) Cmmiamrkt, Ordnance, and Medical— above remarks 
apply equally to the supply departments, the requimments of can bo * 

settled iu detail ■when the basis -wliioh wo rccemmend is accepted. 

1570. (6) ^ransporl.—ln section 2, Oliapter X, we have entered at len^h 

into the transport establisliments which wo recommend should be maintained at 
centres, in addition to regimental and movoabh'-oolumn carriage to be kept up 
in certain parts of Tndia, to form the micleus upon which must be grafted the 
transport to he obtained from tho district. A statement of the amount obtain, 
able within foHy-cight hours, and also within a fortnight, is given in appendix 
Llll. The chief transport officer of tho toniiorial army-corjw would be answer¬ 
able that all arrangements worn ready, in anticipation, for the prompt perform- 
aoop of this scrrice, and for tho expansion of the sections of transport, to 
meet* the rcquii’ementa of the force detailed. 

671. To show how, in our opinion, it would bo possible, under the system 
we have proposed, to mobilise a division, w(‘ may suppose tliat a division of all 
anns of the composition wo liave suggc'sitHl, is to be pljMsed in the field from tho 


Bengal Army-Corps. 


Such a division would consist of— 

^ 2 Nftlivf' cavalry re^imenis. 

1 JlorhC artillery battciy. 

3 Meld batteries. 


Steps to be taken 
tu mobilizing tbls 
field dlvMou, 


2 Bi'gimonts British Inf untry. 

% „ .Native „ 

] Pioneer refrimeiit. 

2 Comjianies sapj^ors. 

Tho tables at page 21, Chapter IV, show that there are available, for field 
service, from the garrisons in the Bengal Army-Corps—* 

0 Kogimoiilb Brltieb Infauiry. 3 Hoini* artillery batteries. 

13 „ Native ,, (in- C Field batteries. 

cludinq 2 corps of Pioneers). 6 Companies saiipers. 

5 Regiments Native Cavalry. 

572. Tho stops tliat would have t,o bo taken in the mobilization of this 
division would be— 


(e) To issue the detail of the generals, staff, and tbo stalioas from which 
tlic troops arc io be dmwn. 

(6) To call up the reserves. 

(e) To arrange for the railway transport through the staff at army-corps 
head-quarh'rs, Allahabad. 

(d) To ox])aiid the transport sections at Lucknow, Allahabad, and Bareilly 

to the required strength. 

(e) To draw extra horses from the batteries remaining in garrison from 

Saharunpur, or to purcliaso them fn tho Calcutta aud other markets. 

{/) To dospatoh extra e(|uipmcnt8, clothing, and other supplies ‘ from ^ 
the Allahabad ArSenal, tbo Fort 'William Arsenal, the Calcutta * 
Clolhing l)ep6t, or other centres where they have to be purclmsed 
in the oxicu market. 

Heeewttr ftir au 673. If tliese matters are thoroughly studied beforehand, and the ](>oint8 of 

concoutratioU fur brigades and divisions fixed For the various campaigns m which 
India is likely to l)0 engaged, and if practical projects ore drawn up, there will 
be comj)arativQ]ly little difficulty in providing for the rapid mobilization of 
brigades and divisions from any or all of the four army-corps. 

OBinpaof wrarctee 67-I. Wo recommend that camps of exercise bo frequently formed, not 

only for tho manceuvius of troops in Jarge bodies, but for* tno practice of 
moSuisation. mobilization of such portions of each army-corps as may be periodically selected 
to form field divisious and brigades. 


* This is excluBLve of British cavalry^ aud inoautain, gariiaao, and hoary artilloiy. 



• CMRAt TO AND RtSUtTS # TNf flWfe, 

676., Jn the previous chapters of this Beport vre haye,j®k4s® 
headingsoi the subjeots ^hich ve "were instructed to consider, mv(^tdga1^d ih«« 
detail the conditions with ivhich we had to dei^l, and. have pmposed yartous 
changes and hlodmoatipns of the existing system. These changes we 
trust, tend to increase the efficiency of the ai?ny in peape, and war, .while they 
are also calculated to give iuuuediate and pi^timf en^t to ti^e pnnciplos so 
strongly enunciated by Lord Mayo, and roit^ated hjr his shccessprs—that the 
people of tndia ought not t6 he called upon to suppdrt or foiT one ungle 
unnecesisajy Soldier. 

676. Wo have endeavoured to the best of our alfiiity to solve the problem 
set before us^—how to increase the efficiency, without inotoasing the cost, of our 
military 'establishments—rand we venture to think that those rwho review our 
proposals, in the light of the instructions under which the Commission was***®®*^- 
appointed, Will admit that those proposals, while they undoubtedly, effect a very ^ 
matorid saving, will also render raibre efficient in time of war the armies of 
India, and the great departments ofiimijitary administration on which they 
depend for much of their efficiency. "* We have shown that we increase the 
fighting-power of the units of military force, without any radical change in the, 

total number of sabres and bayonets. Bearing in mind the advantages afforded 
by the progress of communications and great development of the railway sys¬ 
tem, we liave concentrated the troops in positions by wluch the security of thp. 
country is guaranteed more effectually, while their services are sofiaao more 
readily available. In the general organization and administration of the army, 
we have proposed changes which snbstitiit© a simpler and more powerful system 
for one which in the growth of years has bcioome somewhat antiquated and 
cumbrous. 

677. Our recommendations in regard to the British army in India, if 
carried out effectively, cannot, we believe, fail to lepd to, the development of the 
military strength or this essential part of the Imperial army of India, for we 
propose to substitute strong for weak cadres, and to effect other improvements 
whiqii must conduce to higher efficiency. In the Native army we propose to 
raise corps, from expensive and dangerously weak numbers, to such a strength, 
as will, at a less cost, give effective and powerful fightijug IxKlies, andto estoblish 
as, a tentative measure, and with the caution demanded by our position in 
India, a limited reserve of soldiers whoso services will be available in extensive 
or ptotractod campaigns; we also suggest various measures which will, we hope, 
tend to the contentment, popularity, and effieienoy of the Native army. We 
have investigated the difficult subioot of oARcerihg the Native army, and, while 
pointing out the defects of the present arrangements, have proposed remedial 
measures, by which vve hope, to socute a system more in harmony with the true 
principles of army orgauization, at a less cost to the State. In the medical 
services of India we recommend considerable ehang^ and reductions, and tho 
abolition of jthe present extravagant and inconvenicht dual system of adiliiais- 
tration, but we provide fully for tho wants of tbd'a^y, and tender the services 
of all medical officers in this country more readily available wherever they 
Jnay be required. In the departments of the army we have maintained and 
developed the 'Jjrinciples of nnlformilgr of administration, and rendering avail¬ 
able for the whole of Indiai' ih6''p^«ohn6l arid mdtSriil of all, services, wldle 
w6 have steadily* kept' in'view'the ahsbliite necessity of 'upUhlfmg,‘and Indeed 
more elj^ectuaUy oartying out than at present, the prindpfe of sepaiating and 
defining those'great divisions iir which onr'Native army sbotUd he maintained. 

W% have laid s&ess on the necesrity for seoUrit^and improving by every means 
in our ^owdr,' the main Une^ of oeunnunioistm, and we have indicated the 
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uieaswes necesisairy for canyin^ out Waist* . '^e 

hare ahowh how, under a Wore isidBiitifio sj^ti^ithiefeobiil^ii^ l^iddy 

aad easily mobilized; and hor^, witli imjjjfoved transiifflpfc ai^zIgj^ejiW, with a 
more thorough knowledge of the vast resources of the ciMjatiy M-«tii]^ply and 
traniaport afcd with, a decentralized^ipilitary system,, the GWvernwhh-t uf India 
will be able, provided the details-are thoroughly'Worked out fefoii^and, to 
pjaoe in the fijeld a foipe w'hich -will be a powertiii weapon of pffehce dr-defmsee, 
whUe the troops wnmihing in garrison will be ample to supply a p^rve if 
necdecT* and tojMihtaia the peace of the bountry undisturbed. . 

678. ^ It tiwll hardly he said that there are many points on which we Wve 
pwat. found it, in the very limited time at our disposal, impossible to' touch. .. We 

have confined Ourselves to asserting the great principles, az, apphed to India, 
upon which, in our opinion, the superstruo^re of real army drganiWMon must 
be founded, and we have only permitted ourselves to enter into details, where 
these were necessary for the duo appreciation of the reforms proposed. 
HnaiudurMnit. 679i Iq appendix LXIV will be found an estimate of the cost or saving of 
our several proposals. It has been prepared very hurriedly, and under con¬ 
siderable dimculties, and can be considered as approximate only. It may how¬ 
ever, we think, be accepted as fair and moderate, ahd it will be seen from it 
that the effect of our proposals will he to relievo the finances of India to the 
extent of Ks. 1,03^26,000, or, including certain savings which cannot at present 
be accurately estimated, about Es. 1,26,00,000 per annum. 

*1 ?Iii.cuiiol'Usien, wo desire to acknowledge, most cordially, the valuable 
' aid which we have received-from tho various Local Goveraments, and from 
officers of all branches of the service, Civil and Military, who have.favored us 
with their opinions on the subjects with w'bich we had to deal, or have fur¬ 
nished us with the valuable and important information on which many of our 
proposals ai'o founded. Wo are much indebted to the Military Secretariat of 
. .the Government of India, and to the offices of the Army Head-Quartews in 
India, for the ready aid which they have in every way afforded us in the prose¬ 
cution of our labors, and in supplying txs from the. archives of their offices 
with papers relating to tho subjects with w'hich wo have had to deal. 
g^oMorsecra- 581. We desire also to aoknowdedge the excellent services of our Secre¬ 
tary, Captain Collen, whose exertions have been unwearied, and from whoso 
great ability and varied military knowledge, we have derived the utmost assist¬ 
ance. 

(Signed) Ashlet Eden, Pf-esident. 

„ Ered. Iiieutenani-Oeneral. 

„ C. Bernard, • 

„ Napier Campbbil, Major-General. 

„ R. Phatre, Brigadier-General. 

H. CfOoNNEiiii, Brigadier-General. 

„ n, T. Macpherson, Brigadier-Gpie) al. 

, T. D. Baker, Brigadier-General. 

„ P. S. Ldmsdbn, Colonel. 

„ 0. M. MacGregor, Colonel. 

„ O. B,. Newmarch, Major. 

E. H. H. OoDiiBN, Captain, 

* Secretary. 

SlMDA, 

16^A Noveniber 1879. ^ ■ , 

I have signed this report, as I accept the recommendations to apply to the 
military requirements of India before the Government entered on the present 
Afghan occupation. 

I can coned VO no act more politically unadvisable, or m<m detrimental 
to the interests of Government at a.timo like the present, when it is impossiffie 
to forecast future events for even .the. inost liinited period, than to hreaX up a 




obl!ia|;i^V& ^prjykttj^jfiQijr'^ttjlfil^^ ve^smWei, ., 

'’»!W''|^%>l6k;''aot^'«^j^''ih^^ '•^oldie^ IJie ; 

'popubttio&^'dii^tly orindi^ctly-ooiine^tisip;iyithy^ho)®^.;v'o-'.^;' ;' r' ■ 

• 1 1^0 Native army, by its loj^rbok^rw^'in ‘ Afglmttwt^4 

4Ji3(j3dfid0w» it.% tho!^ wbtt Itndw it best, , by iW -ddsciplW : 

g^lj^try' bas testified to the soiindnesa of 'the ju,dgin©nt whioh haa fw Wtl<^ 
sd;o^fuUy admdmsteiHHi it,/ / ' ■ -• '^'’■'>'■■;■■■.■;' '•,. 

The iedm^ that the reeomm^ttdAtipns of thi| Oommi^On tehd t^ sevef the < 
tdes which have .heretofore so‘intimately bound up the intHfests Of’tlm arm^ 
with thoae of the Goy^ment and people of India, induces me to entirel^Sf ,^; 
sent fi^om;the poeitioh propjoeed to be assigned to the.jCommander-in-Chief in 
Indiai and the recompicndatipn to alienate the local armies from. Local Govern* 
rnents..,.' #■■,..■ 


Tlie Coimnlssioh state that the Comboander-in-Chief in In*dia is placed in a 
very anomalous position, owing to the dual functions required of him* as Oom* 
mander*ui*Gbief and as an Extraordinary Member of Council. 

However atlomalons that position may .be, it is but a sequent to the great¬ 
est of all anomalies—the connection betwoon Great Britain and India. It is 
the growth of experience which has grafted on to ah European stem a shoot of 
Asiatic origin, neocssai'y for tpe maintenance of an empire founded and retained 
by the sw'ord. 

It is by curious reasoning that the Commission, whilst refridning from 
rocomraending th^nomination of a War Minister, who should he the adminis¬ 
trative and executive head of the annyjjM'rge the application of the home system, 
as to tlie relative positions and functions of the Secretary of State for War and 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Tlie tendency of such recommendation is to con¬ 
stitute, as at homo, a civilian instead of a soldier controller and administrator ol 
the army j and as the functions of, such control at home do not apparently* 
demand military qualifications, thcre-woUld in the opinion of the Commission 
appear to be no need for any essentially military element in the Coimcil of the 
Government of India. 


It is this exclusion of the executive military clement from the Supreme 
Council, together with the proposed abolition of all connection between the 
army and Local Gov«nnments, initiating a system which must loosen the bond 
between the Government of the country and its Native army, that appears to 
me so full of danger to the futui'e ■well-being of India. 

This ignoring of all sympathy between the airny and the civil Governments; 
and doing away with the speciality which has connected the local forotfs with 
the Viceroy; the Commander-in-Ohief of the army with t he Oovcrnor-General 
in Council; the Comnuinders-in-Chief of minor presidencies with their armies 
and councils; and tlie laeutcnant-Govimior of the ‘Punjab with the Punjab 
force; can but result in one issue—the fusion of tlic armies of India into ouo 
mass, with a common interest, butVith little sympathy with tlieir rulers. 

Whatever may have beeq. the difficulties, alluded to by the .Commission on 
the part of the several great soldiers, who for years past have been Commanders-. 
in-Chief in India, in performing the dual fuucstions .iceordod to them, I can 
state, that during the experience of 15 years, in which I have bc^li intimately 
associated with the Commanders-in-Chief, I never remember 6u§b having been 
referred to, except in the case of Sir WUliam Mansfield, whose minute is dwelt 
on by the-Commission. ‘ 

.^To the extKUits from iliat minute, as quoted by the Commission, I would 
draw attention* 


“ It may be assmmed that the Oqmmander-in-Chicf of each presidency is 
sent out by Her Majesty’s Government to be the principal military adviser of 
the Government to which he is attached. In the minor presidencies his position 
is so inferior, that a clash with the Local Government is not very likely, and if it 
should take pkoe, the consequences are not very important. Par oth^wise is it 
with the grc»t functionajfy, cafied Commander-ih-Chief in India, tl^ionever 
the latter is 'a man ^ qrdek and, pqweffid iiaMi^.he finds lus position difficult} 
at tiznes almost intolerable. He tms a gii^i riit^ons^^^ ; is much appealed 
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to, as show abo’Vfe, while he often feels a*xd knows tlMki asesuni the he^ oi ^ 
Govormn(«i;t aro irresponsible and seciet military advieers) iske< regard lum Wita 
hostilit/; honcc it is that many Commanders-in-Chief in India hiSve alwa^ 
btiqn most noxious to live away from '^o government as muohas posuble, while, 
others have been engaged in conflict leading to rebignation. 1 conceive that the 
evil of divesting the head of the Government of India of his chief and re«j)0»- 
inilitary a<lviscr can hardly he exaggerated; yet, if that responsible 
military ads ibcr is to ho at the same time an executive Oommandor-in-phief, 
wlio is ever engaged in traversing the country oh tours of ihspection in' times 
of peace, or at wio head of the active army in time of war, it is Utterly 
impossible for him to ho in his place at the aide of the Govcmor-Oencrtl, except 
at rare intciwals of time. MUitaiy feeling is so strong, and the x>rizo8 of War 
arc' so great, that no Oommander-in-Chief in India can resist the temptation of 
putting himself at the head of an army in the field, if he has an ojjportunity. 
In liko manner, for the maintenance of discipline, to gain a knowledge of the 
army, of the manner in which il is housed, cared for, and handled, it is abso-^ 
lutoly necessary that a Coinmander-in-Chief should be ever on the move in 
peaceful tirac's. Therefore, as said Ixjlorc, the cjonstant presence of the Oom- 
mauder-in-Chiof in India in his place as a member of the Supreme Government, 
and the rc'cognized responsible adviser of the Govemor-Oeiieral in Council, is 
an impossibility under the luosent system.” 

Sir William Mansfield poinfs out whnt I believe to have been the source 
of many of the misunderstandings between tho Government and tlie Oom- 
mandei's-in-rChief, r?>., tho unduo influence biungUt to hear by irresponsible 
advisers on tho dc'liherations of Qovoi*ninont. 


Tho pages of history, K.ayo'8 Afghanistan, record that such influences, in 
direct opposition to tho counsels oC men of tho greatest Indian experience, 
launched the Oo-vcriunent into the first Afghan war. 

‘ Matters have not improved since, as shown by Sir William Manafiold; 
and so long as tho head oi the Government is surrounded by civil and military 
oflicers of high rank and position, an irrosponsihlo elemonl, generally inexpe¬ 
rienced in Indian military affairs, coutiuues to maintain a disturbing and 
irritating iufiueuce, antagonistic to tho harmonious working of rcs][>o>isihlo 
authority. 


With regard to the valifc to the State of the siM'cial knowledge of Com- 
manders-iii-Chief in ils councils, I would htit r(‘l‘er to the proceedings of 
Government since the mutiny, and ft> tho rc'cords of the opinions of the sucoes- 
sivc illustrious Couimanders-in-Cl»ief, with their results, to fortify to tho 
safeguoi'd their presence in council has been to Imlia, in so froquonily assisting 
to prevent tho introduction of measures inapplicable to the country, and in 
opposing what is regarded by the local Jiieutenanf-Governors of tho North- 
West and Punjab as so great an element of danger, uu8ymx>athctic legislation, 
subversive of Native customs, and not suitable to tho wants of the people. 

Practically, no inconvenience has, I believe, been experienced by the hripf 
absence of a Cpmmandor-in-ChiQf, from the Council Chamber in some of the 
winter months, when it was ‘necessary for him to inspect troops, or hooome 
acquainted with outlying provinces and commanders. 


When required by Government ho Ims at all times immediately proceeded 
to its head-qt\aid:ors. If such has been the ease in the past, the increased 
facility of communication by railways, which now cover the country, has done 
away with objections which might previously have been raised on such a score. 

Tho Commission have recorded their opinion that tho ” lieutonant-gcncgirals 
commanding^army-eorp.s should ho invested with the fullest control, which it is 
possible to give, consistently with the reservation of suprei^ military authority 
to the Governmout of India, assisted by the Commauder-in-Ohief in India; ” 
and os such control must embrace tho functions now discharged by the Com- 
manders-in-Chief in Madras and Bombay, it is diffieult to realize the scope to be 
allotted to tho Commander-in-Chief in India, without directly iniorforing in the 
executive command already entrusted to army-optps commanders. 

. EnKcved by army-corps commanders of tho executive coznmaind of the 
troops to compose the Bou^d and jPunjah Army-Corps, theComman^r^in-Chief 
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idlvisier”^ .'#i£i|ald iifcve affoMM 

mm moxe time to devote to ge^ei^ adiiiaiiiiiti!a.tiv®i ql|iWi^imili;-aiB,d to Tnn«f» i« 
tlie ^^rogreess 6f durrent events ’mthin and in coddtil^ adjaneDiLt to 

• Xnd^). witKoiit ai. .knowledge Of 'wiiiciij ^ly to be obtained by inttrhA tft aHfto«ift* 
tion %ith the Q-overnment in its couneils, it impossible Xox bim ^tis^otcmly 
to offer opinions on military policy. , 

Being relieved of executive control of any of tbe local armies, hb would 
by Constant inspection , and intimate association with army-coips add district 
commanders, be kept in full possession of all details of astoiy pefson^l and 
requirements, witbout interfering with the functions of army-corps commanders, 
as assuredly would be the case should the peripatetic Commander-in-Ohief 
conceived by the Commission he created. 

I cannot accept the statement- that principles applicable to the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, and North-Western Provinces, as regards 
*the.IjOcal Governments towards the territorial armies, are equally applicable to 
Bengal, Burma, the Central or other Provinces forming Chief Commissioner- 
ships, and that beyond the right of calling upon military commanders to move 
troops in c^e of internal disturbance, or threatened, aggression, theVe is no 
advantage in the civil Government of the various provinces having any control 
over military matters. 

There is no analogy between tbe Governments of Bombay, Madras, the 
Punjab, and North-Western Provinces, and those of the other administrations, 
as in the fornaer' alone arc found populations suitable for military purposes, 
and which provide recruits for the a^^y- • 

The experience of a century has shown that in the well-being of the 
Native array the civil Government can exercise a legitimate authority with 
regard to the social and homo interests of the classes in our service of almost 
greater importance, as regards its contentment, than that of the military 
authorities. 


The lesson of 1867 should not be forgotten. It was the armies of the 
presidencies and of the X<ocal Government of the Punjab, in contradistinction 
to the Bengal army under the Supreme Government and the direct control 
of the Oommander-in-Chiof in India, that woie steadfast to their colors in 
that crisis; and during the past 22 years those armies have maintained their 
loyalty and efficiency. 

There would therefore seem to be no reasonalfle justification for severing the 
connection which has hound them to their ljoc:al Governments, and applying to 
the Native armies of India a centralized control, which in the x’^st proved so 
unsuccessful. 

Such however is the proposition to which I am asked to consent, when, 
jcallod upon to abolish presicfential distinctions, and to accept army-corps, 
simply under military commanders subordinate only to the Commahder-in- 
•-©hief in India and the Supreme Government. 

In tbe councils of tbe Ix>cal Governments, of in tbe person of aJjicutenant- 
Governor with his military staff, it appears to mo the State x>osscsscs the only 
safeguard against administrative military action tending to engender discontent 
in the Native ranks, by the application of measures which, although advisable 
and appropriate to homogeneous masses, such as compose European continental 
armies,' might at any time kindle revolt amount any of the many races in the 
ranks of our Native army. » 

In the proposed method of administration, owing to the quinquennial 
system of vacatiiig commands and apx)ointments, there is no permanent provi¬ 
sion for securing Indian experience, and 1 fail to see how that can he obtained 
exoe{)t we look to the presidential control of Governors and their Councils, or of 
liieutenant-Governois and their military staff, who must have spout their lives 
amongst the people of India, or more probably in the special pj?ovinee con¬ 
trolled by them. 


Opinion at home will assuredly determine that as a rule the Commander-in- 
Chief in India shall be an officer of the home service, and in like manner that, 
as the discipline of the British army in India is so materially in question, the 
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appointment of Oliief of the Staff in India ^11, as i» the csm at present 
regard I > ilio appointment of Adjutant-Gkmeral in India, be jgmdnxlly held by 
an office! of ihe samo serrieo. • *- 

Whilst to the Br4ish home army must he apportioned tvro Of the fOur com- * 
mauds of army-oorijs, together with a like proportion of their chiefs of the'stalf^ 

The alleralions in the peraonnel of the commanders and staff created by 
tho five years’ tenure rule, luis introduced an element which, however muc|i re- 
quirc(p in t||p i^enoral interests, lias an unsoUling'influonco not horetotore exist¬ 
ing in the N^ativq army, and wliich cannot but liave some efitcet on chusses by 
nature most conservative. 

The more this matter is understood the greater is our appreciation of the 
political value placed by tho ablest of our military and political administrators 
on tho maintenance of j>rcsidential or local armies. 

I think there is some misnpprohension in classifying the administration of ^ 
tho Punjab as one of those which parries On government without any military * 
authority. 

The’body of some 14*,000 men which constitutes the Punjab Frontier Force, 
under tho direct control tho JLocal Government, presents in itself perhaps 
the stron£;o.st illustration of the calamity—for I can apply no milder term— 
which -will assuredly result from severing the tics wliich knit the local armies 
to provincial Governments. 

It was tho intimate bond hotwcon the Local Government of tho Punjab and 
its local army that socuri'd its loyalty in 1?557. 

It was the association of the army with its local rulers that enabled the 
Punjab Government, in direct communication with their local commander, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, to scud such material assistance to tlie force before 
. Bclhi, 

It was tho same bond between the civil Government and its army that 
enabled, at tho same time, the same commander to break up a portion of the 
local force to form the nucleus of those Punjabi regiments now enrolled under 
the Oommnnder-in-Ohtof in tho regular army. To these corps tho iiopulation of 
the Uunjab, responding to the call of the Tjofcal Government, resort^ for service, 
and enabled the authorities to overawe, in conjunction with the few British 
troops available, such remnants of the original regular army as remained in 
garrison in the l*uajab. • 

T allow that in theoretically reviewing army administration, there is a 
oorlain incongruity in maintaining those forces under Loi*al Governments, and 
that in other countries under different circumstances and within a more 
oontmetc'd space Ihe natural tendency would be to amalgamate the army as 
suggested by the Commission. 

With I’efi'rcnce however to the unique prfjblom peculiar to India, of having* 
to deal uith many peoples and races, as distinct from each other as they are 
alien in ci’cimI atjd feeling from the dominant^powci', recourse must be had to 
wdiat has provt'd pmctienlly wtiolcsoTnOj in preference to theoretical speculations 
founded on systouis winch hav5 nothing in common vrith the requirements of 
tills JiJastern Empire. 

Tho history /if the Punjab Force for a period of some thirty years has 
alfivined its special applicability for the requirements of our frontier province. 
Its chai’actcr is so excellent, and its regiments are of such good quahty, that, 
when choice can be‘made, it is i^one on equal terms with the best corps of the 
regular aiujy- 

Under such cireumstances why uproot its foundations, why sfver its con- 
nectiou with the administration which created and nottrished itP Why not 
rather a<ld to its strength, and constitute a Punjab Army-Corjis with a similar 
relation to the Punjab Govcriuneiit n» that now held by the Presidential armies 
towards the Governments ol A3 adras and Bombay ? 

i would here set forth Kir Robert Montgomery's Minute of tho 3rd 
Ih'ceiuber 18152:— 

“ 1j«*1 us suppose that the arrangements now advocated by Sic Hugh Rose 
had been iulroduecd before tbe mutinies, and instead Of a local force, distinct 
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under to© Ck»ninendnr-^>01uw» tusd inootporeted and InleKiiiiiced wiwi, 
sej^y regunents; then, in aU prolmbiHtyy ineiead of mmialning Ic^al and coH'- 
tviimting eesecatially, ae it did, to 4he restoration of oxdar^ it rronld hava taken 
pan in the inanrrection, and greatly added to tho difficulties of the time. The 
same circumstances may not recur; hut 1 oanuot hut think that one great 
lesson of the mutinies was, not to trust to one uniform system; net to- break 
do\m the distinctions of rao^ and character, which preclude the crvnhinations 
of Native troops; not again to stake all upon one cast, hut to t/uild cur ship 
in compartments, and, hy some variotios of constitution, prevent the circula¬ 
tion of any secret poison throughout the body. It woxild he assuming too 
much to predicate that no sudden emotion can again simultaneously convulse 
the whole army of India, and in, my opinion, it will be well not to dispense 
with one of the checks which has already in practice retained a section of it in 
allegiance.” 

Such a system having proved so suitable to the Punjab, it should he 
introduced into the army for Bengal, but assodatod with the (iovomment of the 
North-Western Provinces, in whoso jurisdiction axe the homos of the xaoesfrom 
which it is proposed to recruit. 

A difficulty has been brought forward that Native troops because subordi¬ 
nate to one I/ioutenant-Ooremor could not servo in the province of anotiier; 
hut as the latter, in provinces poaseasiiig no miUtaiy dement amongst the 
people, will have nothing to do with the armies, except to call for military aid 
in support of civil power, the objection has no weight. 

I cannot conceive the grotmds on which it is alleged that the control of the ^ 
army hy the civil Governments of Bombay and Madras is absolutely nOiminal. 

£ have been assured that in every respect it is the reverse, and that the nmst 
intimate relations exist between the Government and the Oommanders-in-Ohiei^of 
those presidencies as to all matters connected with those armies. I would hut* 
draw immediate attention to the result of the* despatch lately to the Mediter¬ 
ranean of a force from Bombay, in the preparation of which, had it not been 
for the intimate connection between the ruler and the army, and the personal 
exertions of tlio Governor, bringing the whole weight of tlic influence of 
Government to support military action, it would have been imposslhlo for the 
commander to have so rapidly given effect to the orders of the Supreme 
Government. 

Again, T would point to the like action on the pari of the same Govern¬ 
ment, in support of the military power, wliioli during the sjuing of this year 
coneentrated iu the shortest period so much oariiago -on the Sukkur-Quetta 
line as enabled our army at Kandahar to be fully maintained, and relieved the 
Government of India of the anxiety of a threatened collapse of ooinmissariat 
supply. 

—. I confess that I do not’apprehend the statement that the control of the 
Presidential armies is founded on no legal sanction, unless Act 33 George III, 
c. 62, and the Other portions of that Act, together with Acts 24 and 25 Victoria, 
c. 67, 53, together with clause 1 of the Mutiny Act and the Xndiau Articles of 
War, are illegal. 

I am aware that it may he alleged that the Commission ospooially recom¬ 
mend that their four army-corps be kept distinct, but when it is cousidored 
that it is the diflorenoe of race, country, creed, and home associations, and not 
the oifleial appellation of different corps under a central contiyjl, that consti¬ 
tutes distinction, I feel that I am in accord mth the most cxperionced and far- 
seeing of our Indian statesmen in deprecating the general fusion contemplated 
of the Native armies of India. 

The three Commundors-in-Ohief who after holding the commands of 
subordinate presidencies eventually succeeded to the command of the army 
of India, have, on the subject of Presidential armies, recorded umuistakeable 
opinions. 

As the authority of Bir Henry Durand is cited as being in accord 
with Commission, I here quote his evidence from the report of the 
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&as6ml>led to eogiilk in.^ tbe lovgaai^MfiOi <«C ^ XiixtiAik lum^ 
m 1800. 

** 1 do not think you oaxii strip ifao Go'vwnnaaent ot India jtod tls» 
(^Ternmcntb of tlttur p^itioja^ without detifiiuetiLt and t6 olMf mla 

in India. * 

** There is also anoiihor ihinn which t have omitted mentlaxiingi which % 
intended to.,ineaiioii before, wlii^ is, tliat 1 think that it is of immense )mp(!MrtA> 
anc<.> to^Indiivto keep the l-hresidontial armies separate, and that th^ amsilgar 
mation wonla inevitably lead to fuse those three armies togettuer, which ought 
to be avoided as much as possible. « / 

It is rather a ddicate point, but in future we eaxmot be too cajceful in 
keeping the three armies separate; and in fact It would be better if we divided 
the KatiVe portion of the Bengal army into two armies; but merely looking 
to the three presiclencies 1 look upon it as ^exceedingly im|>ortant not to take 
any measures wltieh shall fuse these three armies. 

** It would come under that syslem which would be in no respect under the 
lioeal Goremment at all,.it would be no longer what it is nOW, viz.^ that the 
whole of the promotion and everything else passes necessarily through ‘the 
Jjoeal Governments.” 

Sir W. Mansfield’s opinion is set forth in the same papers in the prdcis of 
replies submitted by Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Buraud, on 8i>ecial duty, to the 
B%ht Hon’ble the Governor-General in India, dated Allahabad, 16th August 
^ 1868 

Sir William Mansfield, without attempting io indicate the original causes 
of the mutiny of the Bengal army, is of opinion that the loyalty of the corps 
which remained true to their colors is an affair of circumstances, and tliat 
the;, same may be said of the Native troops of Madras and Bombay in which 
mutiny did at times make its appearance tbou^ it did not spread: the two 
armies having passed through a very terrible ordeal in a manner almost 
incredible. 

*' This result. Sir W. Mansfield considers to bo attributable only to a limited 
extent to their better system of discipline as comi>ared with the Bengal army; 
but ho assigns it rather to the entire sex>araiion of the Native armies of Madras 
and Bombay from tliat of Bengal, which with different intercsto and systems, 
and different services, are animated by an esprit de corps of their own.” 

The Commission has before it the views of the Oommander-in-Chief in 
India, Sir Frederick Haines, who lately also held command of the Madras army, 
and who impressively supports the necessity of maintaining distinct local armies. 

If to such testimony be added the opinions of Sir Neville Obamberlain and 
Sir B. Temple, I am at a loss to understand on what ground the President an4 
Members of this Commission can take upon tliemselves the responsibility of dis- > 
associaiing the Native armies from their provincesand would, finally, direct 
attention to the warning of Lord Napier of Magdala, as addressed to toe Gov-*" 
ernment of India,'in Adjutant-General’s letter *No. 19d2B. of X4th August 
1875, paragraph 101:— * 

” In conclusion. Lord Nauier of Magdala invites attentioii to the opinion 
of the late Duke of Wellington on the danger to the British Empire in India 
that would result from an amalgamation of the Native armies of the three pre¬ 
sidencies, a danger which His Excellency believes would b$ as great were such 
an amalgamation atieoipted in the present day, as it would have been wjhcnthe 
^ opinion of the highest inilitary authority on Indian affairs was pronounced.” 

Simla., (Signed) P. B. LGMSBEN, Colondlt * 

Xhth H^ovember 1879. Ohiqf the 

I entirely concur in the above dissent. 

(Signed) H. O’CONl^JBLL, 
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APPENDIX I 


Besolution of the Government of India appointing the Commission. 

... — — _ 


Extract from the Proceedw^s of the Right llon^hle the Governor-General in Council in the Military 
J)epartmcul,'^No, dated Simian 1th July 1879. 

Read again the following papers x’cgarding reduct ion of expenditure, 

Resolution in tlie Financuivl Doparfment, No. 410. dated Simla, 1st May 1879. 

Memorandum, Financial No. 44 i, dated :lrd May 1879. 

Despatch to Secretary o£ State, No. 108 of the 2;^id May 1S79, rrsfarrlinj? tlio reduction of Military expenditnre and 
the appointment of a Spcfial Commission to^inl<*rtake a thoi-oiigti and exhaustive enquiry into tiio Military 
system in India, and Ujc piacticabiiity of iutroduoiiig economy inta the Military administration without loss ox 
efficiency. 


Resolution^.—T n furtherance of the object referred to in the preceding papers. His Excellency 
the Govcrnor-denerjil iu Oouncil has bc'on ])lea!"ed to determine that a Special Commission shall assem* 
ble at Simla, on such date as will be hereafter iiotilied, and to appoint the following officers to serve on 
the Commission :— 


President: 

The Hon'blc Sm Ashley Ehen, k.c.s.i. 

Members: 

Major-General P. S. Lttmsden, c.b., c.s.i., Aidc-dc-Camp to the Queen, Bengal Staff Corps. 

Major-General F. S. IlonEiiTs, ji.a., c.n., v.c. 

Brigadier-General R. Pitayiu:, c.n., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Bombay Staff Corps, 

Brigadier-General H. II. O^Connell, Madras Staff Corps. 

Brigadier-General II. T. Mi<cpii«iisoN, c.b., V.C., Bengal Staff Corps, 

Colonel T. D. Bakeb, c.b., Aide-dc-Camp to the Queen, 18th Foot. 

Colonel C. M. MacGbegoh, c;*b., c.i.e.. Rental Staff Corps, « 

Major O. R. Newmaucic, Bengal Staff Corps. 

C. E. Bebnabd, Esq., C.S., c.s.i. 

To he Secretary to the Commission : ' 

Captain E. II. H. Collen, Bengal Staff Corps. 

_ M 

2. The Commission is empowered to call upon all officers or departments, civil or military, 
swerving under the several Governments and Administrations in India, for any iiifonnaiion it may deem 
lu'f.'Bsary in the pi;psecution of its enquiries; and the several Governments will bo requested to afford 
the Commission every assistance and inronniition that may be needed. 

3. The instructions of the Government of India, in regard to the scope of the enquiries to be 
instituted by the Commission, and the nature of the report required from it, will be communicated to 
th© President from the Military Depaii;mcnt. 


Copy to the Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, &c.; 
to the Chief Commissioners, British Burma, Ccutrid Provinces, &;c.; and to Dcx>artments. 

(Sd.) n. K. BURNE, Colonel, 

Secretary to the Government of India* 
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Letter addressed by the Government of India in the Military Depart¬ 
ment tc all Local Governments and Administrations reg^ardingr the 
Military requirements of the various Provinces of India, and replies 
thereto— 


A. Bernal, 

B. ^ Aps^'. 

C. North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

D. Punjab. 

E. Bombay. 

P, Central India. 

G. Uajputana. 


H. Central Provinces. 

I. Mlidras. 

J. Hyderabad. 

K. Mysore and Coorg. 

L. British Burma, 

M. Andamans. 


No. 204S.B., dated Simla, 7th July 1879. 

From-*-CoLONEL II. K. Buhne, c.b., Secretary to the Govt. o£ India, Military Dept., 

To—All Local Governments and Administrations. 

I am directed h}'' the Right Ilon^ble the Govern or-Gen oral in Council to inform yon that a 
Commission on Army Organization and Expenditure in India has been appointed, and that in Jlis 
Excellency's opinion it is most desirable it sliould have the advantage of heeomiiig fully acquainted 
with the views oJ the . .. _on tlie military rc(|uiremenls of that Government in refer¬ 

ence to its necessary garrison j tlic immediate repression of internal disturbance or insurrection; and 
for the mainttuianco of order. ^ 

2 . I am therefore to n^qucFt that-the Commission may be furnished at the earliest possible dais 
with full paii/iculars on the following j)oints 

{d) Sircnglb of Native populalion. 

(i) Strength of J^hiropean and Eurasian population (exclusive of army), 

(c) State of feeling. 

(d) Elements of danger. 

{f*) Strength of police. 

(^/■) Distribution of police. 

(ff) Etiieiency of police. 

(/) European and Eurasian population considered as— 

( 1 ) strength in combatant ]>ow('r and for the maintenance of order ; 

( 2 ) weakness in necessity for provision of safety of non-combatants, women and 
children ; 

(3) of possible grcaler utility than at present if organized for the maintenance of 
order in case of disturbance. 

( 7 ^ Question of comj)ulsory onrohnent. 

{/) Development of volunteer system. 

IJis Excellency in Council also begs the Commission may be furnished with the opinion of 

__ on the general military requirements of the Province— 

(«) for y garrison'^ jmrposos and the maintenance,of order; 

for internal and external military puri) 0 .ses irrespective of {a), . 

4. I am conclusion to tin. favor of a reply at thq earliest possible date, which should not 
be later than the 15th August. Your rep*ly should, if possible, be printed and addressed to— 

The PllESlDENT, 

• jdrw^ Organization^ Commiasion^ Simla, 

20 spare copies being at the same time sent to the Secretary, 


3 . 

fhft 


A.—BENGAL. 


No. 172IT., dated Darjeeling, 9th August 18.79. 

Erom—II. A, CocKKiM'.r.L, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

Til—The President of the Commission on Army Organization and Expenditure in India 
Simla, * 


In letter No. 204S.B., dated the 7ih ultimo, from the Government of India in the%Military 
Department, the Lioulonant-Govcrnor was requested to furnish the Commission on Army Okganiza- 
tion amd Expenditure with information on the points noted in paragraph 2 of that letter, and Vtlso to 
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eomtnunicatfl the views of the Government of Bengal on the military requirements of the Province in 
referen^ to its necessary garrison, the immediate repression of internal disturbance or insurrection, and 
the maintenance of order. 

*2. With reference to pai* 2 ^raphs 1 and 3 of the letter cited abovCy I am directed to forward a 
copy of a note drawn up by Sir Aablcy Eden on the distribution of troop^s in Benjjal; and to say that 
Sir Steuart Bay ley fully concurs in the views therein expressed. It w-iU b*e seen from that note that 
the Government of Bengal recommend the abolition of all small cantonments in Bengal, with the excep- 
,tion of Baxa, Darjeeling (Jellapahar), Cuttack, and Dorunda; and the concentration of troops at two 
centres, Calcutta and Dinapore. If, as proposed, the regiment of Europeans at Duin-I^m is removed 
to Darjeeling, the troops to be stationed at Calcutta, i,e,, Fort William, Aliiiorc, and B&rackpore, will 
be as follows • 


Fort William 
Aliporo 

Barrackpore 


f 1 Garrison battery. 

, < 1 European regiment. 

11 Regiment of Native infantry. 

. 2 Regiments Native infantry. 

r2 Batteries of artillery. 

\ 2 Companies European infantry. 
y2 Regiments*of Native infantry. 
V.Detachment of Native cavalry. 


Or, if only a wing remains at Baxa, then two-and-a-half regiments of Native infantry should be 
stationed at Barrackpore. At Dinajiore there would be one field battery, one regiment European 
infantry, and one regiment Native infantry; at Dorunda there would be one regiment Native 
infantry, wdth a detaclunent at llazaribagh ; and at Darjeeling one regiment of European infantry, 
with a detachment at liiirrackpore. The regiment at Cutfaok would remain there, but it should be a 
Bengal, and not a Madras, regiment. 

3. This scheme would set free the regim^t at %Tulpigoree with its wing at Dacca, the regiment 
at Bhaiigulporo with its didacliraent at Nya Doornka, the detachment at Berl)am])<)rc, and the cavalry 
at Sego>Ylie. The force in Bengal would be dimiiiisJjcd by two regiments of Native infantry, one 
regiment of Nal.iva^ cavalry, and one battery of artillery. 

4. The Lieutenant-( joveruor is of opinion that the distribution of troops now proposed would 
suffice to meet the general recpiirements of Bengal, both for garrison purposes and the inaintenane<i o€ 
order, and for internal arul external military piirj^oscs. ^J'he troo])s proposed to be stationed at Fort 
William, Alii>ore, and Barra^'kpore wmuld always leave three or four regiments of Native* infantry 
available and rejidy to bo sent, if rctpiircd, on any emcrge.ucy or in any direction. 

5. Tlic annexed Statements 1 aTid IT show the strength of the Native ])opiihiti(m, the strength 
of the Kuntpean and Eurasian population (exclusive of troops), and the strength and distribution of 
the jK)lieo in this jnovinee. 

(>. The Jjioutenant-Govcrnor is of opinion that in these provinces there is nothing in the state 
of public feeling which can be considered to eonstilute an element of danger. Notwithstanding the 
oceasional rash utteraiu‘<>s of a ])ortiori of the Press, there is not, in Sir Steuart Baylev^s ojiinion, any 
general feeling ho-^tility to (xoveriiment, nor, if taxation is w ithin mod<u*ate limits, does he see 
aiiy clement llkidy to give rise to such a feeling. Of the ])olitical soiirci’s of dis<|uit4 which have at 
different times been discerned in the Ferazis of Eastern Bcaigal and iu tlic Wahabis of Patna., the 
Jjioutenant-dovcrnor has little hesitation in saying tliat, at present at all events, he can s<?e in these 
Beets no sourtje of danger or disturbance ; and should the gradual itnjirovemcmt in llic condition of the 
agrienltiiral population be attended, as has sometimes been apprehended, wdth agrarian riots, there is 
no I'ijason to su]>ppsc tliat sncli dlstnrl)anct'.s will ever la* anything hut local, or more serious than can 
be met by the action of tlie police. Oi> thiw subject, ho\v(‘vor, as Sir Ashley is President of the 

"Oiimimission, it is unn(‘c<‘ssary for Sir Steuart Bayl**y to give more than an outline of his views. The 
•President’s owni knowledge and position ^entitle him to^siieuk with far greater authority and with 
more fulness on the subject; and Sir Steuart Ba^doy has little^loubt that that*authority will be found 
to support his own views. 

7. With regard to the efliciency of the police, I am to say that the force in the Low'cr ProvinceB 
was recently reduced to the lowest possible strength com])atible with the maintemmee of internal 
peace and order. In the event of the proposals made abov<‘ for the r(‘duetiou ai^d redistribution of the 
troox>s in Bengal being adoxited, it w'ill be necessary to entertain an additional force of two European 
inspectors, three sub-inspectors, 20 head-constables, and 250 constablivs, at a total cost of Rs. 31,800 
per annum. This force will be carefully drilled, and be divided into thrty parties. A European iii- 
epcctor, a. pub-iiisiieclor, cigbt hoad-eonstaljles, and 100 mim Avill be stationed at I'aeca ; and a similar 
party at Bliaugiiljiore. A sub-inspector, four head-constables, and 50 men wdll be j)ost.cd at Moorshed- 
abacl, the ol^ject l^dng to strcngtheii the reserves at those places in ease of .miy local disturbances. 

8. The total strength of the Eiiroj)ean and Eurasian pt)]>ulatioii of Bengal, exclusive of the 
fl,nny, is 4‘1,'153, of w'hom 10,fj6l live in Calcutta. The remaining 21,702 are scattered in small 
numbers throughout the country, as will be seen from Statement No. I ap}>ouded to this letter. 
Except in Calcutta and the suburbs, and in a few large tow ns, such as Dacca, Chittagong, and Scram- 
pore, the Eurasian population is very small. In Behar and Darjeeling there are a considerable number 
of non*-oHi(Mal J^urope.an planters, who would materirdly assist in the maintenance of order in the event 
of any serious internal disturbance; but, on the whole, the Lieutenant-Cjioveruor is of opinion that, 
except in Calcutta, the strength of the European and Eurasian populatitni, in eoiubatant power and for 
the maintenance of order, is about countcrbalanoed by the necessity of providing for the safety of 
their women and children in case of disturbance. The Lienlenant-Goveriior does not consider that tho 
Bcattered European and Eurasiaii population outside (!!alcutta could be so organized as to bo of any 
greater ^ility than at ijresent. In Calcutta the Europeans and Eurasians form a most powerful and 
valuableJblemcnt of strength both as a combatant and as a protective power. 





AsmUtllJ 

^dgb ^us[ %\fiSQa)tt ^yley coiuidors the compulsory enrolment of 
possAAe or desirable, nor do tliey look forward to any great development of 
t'lae voluntv‘3r system beyond the stage that it has now reached. 


Noie the Lieutenant- Governor on the distribution of Troops in Bengal. 

This Governrnont is about to be asked by the Government of India wliat reductions it is possibld 
to make in number of troops stutioiied in Lower Bougal, and specially in the number of small 
cantoniribnts and detaeliincTits. 

NoWj the })<isition of Btmgal in respect to the staiions whieb it is necessary to occupy with troops 
has very much changed in laic ycais, anti, since the subject ^vas Inst considered and settled, we now 
have railway communication in a few hours between (Calcutta and the North-Eastern Frontier, and 
we can also send troops from Calcutta t(3 Dacca by railway and steamer in a day and night. 

There can be no greater mistake Ilian to shut tro()])s uj) in isolated cantonments; it is an 
enormous waste of power, and a grt'at ex 2 )ense. The rt'giment, which lias a wiug at Julpigorce and 
a wing at Dacca, may beat once withdrawn. Julpigorce is within IS hours by rail of Calcutta j and 
if the regimciil at Baxa. ever wanted support, it would be su])portt‘d almost, as easily from Calcutta as 
from Julpigorce. 1 understaia] that tlie Commanding Otlieer and the Commissioner think that 
Baxa is a better cantoiuueut than Julpigorce, and that there are strong reasons for maintaining it at 
Baxa. But they think a wing sufli<*ient ; the other wing might be witlulrawn to C^'dfMitta. Troops 
are not likely to lie Wan ted at .Dacca on any smkhm emergency; and, for the Eastern distrusts, Goalundo 
is as good a cc^ntro as any other ]dace, and troo])s couhl bo sent just as easily from Calcutta to the 
Eastern districts as from .Dacca. It may be necessary, however, if the garrison is wKlidrawn from 
Dacca, to slightly increase the police reserve. The work likely to fall ii]»on any for(?e in ilio Dacca 
division is police work i>ro]>er, the inaiiilcnanee of internal jieace and order, and not the control of a 
foreign enemy. 

The iv'giment at Bhaugnlpore is not wanted, llio people of Bliaiigulporc arc as quiet, loyal, and 
well-behaved as the ]>eoph» of any place in India. The d<*tafhinent at Nya Doomka may be with¬ 
drawn, their iihme being taken by a strong policfc guard, if iiceossary. 

The Southal eouiitry, whieli is now settled and f|uiel, is surrounded by railwajJ^s ; and troops could 
be poiirc'd into it more easily from Calcutta and Dinapore than from any other place. I'Ju' detachment 
at Kerhamjiore is quite useless execj)! to occupy barracks erected at an enormous ex])eiisc only to be 
condemned. 

The detachment of Europeans at Jrazarihagh is not wanted ; .and it must he demoralising to such a 
fimnll detachment to he separated from its liead-quarlers. 'J’lien' is a regiment of sepoys at Dorunda; 
and if tlie European detacliineiit is removed, one company from Dormida might he sent on detach¬ 
ment at llazariliagh. 

T have Ticv<*r been able to understand why a cavalry regimoni should he stationed a I a detached 
outlying station like Segowlie, where it could only ]»o available f(jr local juirpose.s. If it is meant to 
overawe Nepal, I Ihink it is entirely wasteil. It* Nepal invades British lerritory, it will only be 
aftt*r long j)rei)aration and Nvaruing ; ainj, under such eircurnstances, a far more formidahhi force than a 
Native cavalry n glrntuil would liavt* to watch the frontier. If this cavalry regiment isr<‘(|inred for pur¬ 
poses of a general military character, should bo removed to Dinapore* or Benares or Allaliabad, or some 
military crentre from vvliieh it eaii be detached and sent by rail in any diiv'.etion in which it is required. 

There is a battery of artillery at Darjeeling wliich is not absolutely necessary. Indeed, how 
unnecessary it is may be gathcrc‘d from the fact that it lias for years not luid any serviceable guns. 
It may be that it is require*! to l»e statione*] in tlie hills for sanitary piirjxtses; hut if this is .so, one 
battc'ry the loss might lx; ndained at llarrackpore, and the Darj(;eling hallery moved down there when 
required. At ])resc'nt, entirely unc*piij)j)ed as it is, it is -a iitost usekss and extravagant waste of 
money. It would he very much Ixqtcr to remove this l)aft<Ty, and, with the barracks it w6ul& 
vacrale, tlu'ro woul<l )>e a<*commodation for tb^ b iad-quartors.ol* tlie regiment now at Dum-Dnm. If* 
furiher aeeommodatioii was vc(]uin<l, there* is ])len1v of r >om for building eheaj> barracks or cottages: 
the barrac-ks latc‘ly construcl*xl ar** far more massive an<l costly Ibau is necressary. 

1 also think' that the seeemd reginu'iit of Europeans now stationed at Dum-Dum would l»o nnicb 
bettor st.jlioiuMl at Darjeeling, or, at all events, the head-<piaiters and one wdng. It might be 
necessary probably to liave a delacdinient of the ivgiineiiL at llarraekporo. With the tramway running 
into Jellapaliar, and joining tlie Northern Heiigal Itailway, tills rc*g*iment could always bt? sent for 
when wanted in the jJiiins ; and having regard to the extraordinary unhealthiiiess of Dum-Dum, 
and the great sickness of tiie regimrnt tbere, 1 am sure it w'onhl be good economy to station it at 
Jellapahar. it* this is determiued iqion, cheap huts should be constructed instead of the expensive 
stone barracks lanv use*l for the troops. If the battery were removed, as I have said abcjve, very few 
new barrac-ks would be wanted for a wing*. If a n'girncnt, or the head-quarters of a regiment, was 
stationed at Jelk'qiahar, men s*mt up as couvaleKoeuls could be attached tc'inporarily to the different 
comjmiiies iif such re*.: lineid-, and be brought under the control of ollioers and non-commissioned 
officers far more c*im])lelely than tlu’v now can he. 

The sysleni of eonvalesrM iit dep^ds i.s wasteful and extravagant. The establishment of officers 
and hospital stjifT alone eost.s lls. 5S,0()() a year. It i.s quite iiiinccossary to make an expensive com¬ 
mand of a Jiill de])dt. Any regimental tiehl offieer would be glad to take the command for a command 
allowance *>f Hs. ‘iOO a month. A regimental offieer WTmld gladly take tlie apjioiulment of staff 
officer on Bs. 50 a month. Uut if a wing of a regimoni was sent up to the depot, and sick men from 
other regiments attaehed temjiorarily to tliat, all such allowances would cease. At present there is a 
charge of Its. :25,(iO() for hospital staff for an average <d' 3 5 men. 

]t will Ixj seen from tliis that, wdth the exeejition of Baxa, Darjeeling (Jellapi^har), and 
Dorunda, 1 would abolish all small cantonments in Bengal, and w'ould concentrate the droops at 
two centres, Calcutta and Dinapore. In Calcutto^ I of course include Aliporo, Fort and 
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Bawa^pore, taking them for my nurposc as one station. I would station troops there, supposbir the 
Dum-Dum regiment is removed to Daqeeling, as follows supposing me 

v _i. Ti'-iv C ^ Garrison battery. 

. fort T^Villiam ... ... -j 1 European regiment. 

... (.1 Begimont Native infantry. 

Alipore ... ... 2 llegiments Native infahtry. 

i s, Batteries of artillery. 

2 Companies Enropi'an infantry. 

2 Regiments of Native infantry. 

Detachment of Native cavalry. ^ 

or, if only a wing remains at Baxa, I would give Barrackpore two-aiid-a-halE fegiments Native 
infantry. 

This would always give three or four regiments of Native infantry to send in any direction 
either to East or North Bengal, or elsowliore. At Dinapore I would have_ ’ 

1 field hattery. ^ ^ 1 Regiment Euro]>ean infantry. 

1 Regiment Native infantry. 

At Donmda, one regiment Native infantry, with detachment at Ilaxaribagh. At Darieeling 
one rt^iment European infantry, with detachment at Barrackpore. Ihis would siit free the regiment 
at Julpigoree with its wing at Dacca, the regiment at *BhagiiIpore with its detachment at Nya 
Doomka, and the detachment at Berh.ampore and the eavahy regiment from Segowlie. The force in 
Bengal would be dimiuished by two regiments of Native infantry, one reghneut of ffative cavalry 
one battery of artillery. 


I. 

Staicmenl sAow/itff ihe strength of Kative populUion and strength of European and Eurasian population 

{c.veltislue oj' arm^), 


DiBlricts. 

BENGAL. 

WKSTKUN ni.STRlcn.S. 
Burdif'nu .Division. 


StroDfjth 
of Niilivo 
populutioii. 


Strength of 
lOui'opeaii and 
KnrusiuTi ])0)jn- 
latinn, e.vcluKivc 
of ll^ln3^ 


Total. 


Buniwau 

Baukoova 

Bocvbluxim 

Midiiapore ... 
lloog’lily and Ifowrali 

r>i>0,7;i0 
(J’dOyS.MO * 
2,51.0,710 
l,iS7,157 

01 

2J7 

2,0;M,7'l..'i 

523,772 

09.5,021 

2,.540,0C.3 

1,488,550 

Total 

7,28f,(iSl. 

2,273 

7,280,957 

• « 

CENTltA1. DTSTEICTS. 




Prcsiiloncy Division, • 

• 

• 




24-Porguniiahf5 

* • • 

... 2,204,879 

4,400 

2,209,.345 

Calcut ta 

. . . 

408,927 

19,001 

428,5S,s 

Nuddea ... 

• •• 

... 1,812,582 

218 

1,S12,795 

Jeseore 

1 •« 

... 2,074,880 

141 

2,075,021 

Moors hedabad 

... 

... l,.853,8I5 

311 

1,353,026 


Total 

... 7,854,588 

24,792 ’ 

7,879,375 

Jlajahahye Division. 





Dinaj»;oporo ... 

... 1,501,003 

21 

1,501,924 

Rajshabyc ... 

... 1,310,628 

101 

1,310,729 

Bun^porc 

... 2,149,931 

41 

2,149,072 

UoRTah 

089,448 

10 

089,467 

Fubna 

... 1,211,502 

32 

1,211,594 

Darjeeling ... 

94,292 

420 

94,712 

Julpigoree ... 

... 418,633 

32 

418,666 


Total ... 7,376,397 

666 

7,377,063 


k 
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BKNOAL— coTtitnuci, 
eastern Dlfr>TTlKTia. 


Dacca Division* 


Dncoa 

PijiTwlporc 

'MyTnonsirij;“h 

Tji>porali 


• Total 


, C?t id agong Di vision . 

CMuitnfronf' ... 
oak holly ... 

ChilLa^oiJi;* Hill Tracts ... 


Total 


RtrpTigth of 

Strenplh Euiopoan and 

of Kali VP Eurasian po^^u- Total, 

population. lation, expiunive 
of ariJiy. 


... 

... 3,012,nos . 

... 2,;J77/17S1 

... 2,;tin,sit) 

... l,5;h‘3,SS() 

5,901 

84 

154 

98 

5J 

1,852,093 

l,0J2,58if 

2,377.133 

2,319,917 

1,533,031 

... It,130,515 

G,8IS 

9,120,808 

... i,J2G,;ir>o 

1,012 

1.127,'102 

73-5,707 

227 

713,034 

t50/»77 

80 

(10,007 

... 1,000,011 

J ,300 

1,910,918 


EEriAIi. 


Pa f ft a DiVtsion. 

Patna 

(i>.i 

SShahahad 
MozulToi pore 
l>UTbliuuj4*a ... 

S>aiuu 

dhumparuii ,,, 


Total 


Bhangu!pore Dtvtsion* 
Mon«»h\r 

llh.uii;*ulport‘ .. ^ 

PiinnMh ... 

Soiithal iVii^tinnah'-’ 

Muldali 

Total 


Orhi>a Division* 

(hittaik 

Pn(»Ji‘0 . • 

llal.isoio 

Tnlmtary IMohals 

* Total 


Choia Kagpore Dirt sum* 
TTa/aril)ji<-*lj 

Sinf’hhooiii 
Wunhhooni 
Tributary Estaten 

Total 
Gka^ii Toiai 


1,557,418 

1,85S 

J,5.58,770 

... 1,910,020 

121 

1,919,750 

1,723,571 

408 

1,728,971 

•• ^ J,3SM,S0 

217 

1,8S 1,700 

.'!! 2,003,730 

121 

2.o(i;5,s(;o 

... 1,410,722 

98 

i 

1,M0,S15 

... 1.3,110,5(55 

2,81(5 

18,121,881 


... 1,812,088 

918 

1,si 3,OHO 

... 

109 

I.S20,200 

... 1.711JSJ 

811 

1,711,705 

... 1,2 59,075 

212 

1,250.2S7 

070,889 

87 

0?{i,(2() 

... 7,288,107 

1,077 

7,2SO,7Sl 


... 1,101,3S0 

404 

1,191,784 

700,05a 

21 

70.9,071 

770,151 

SL 

770,282 

. . 1.2S3,30S 

1 

1,288,809 

1,817,189 

510 

4,817,999 


770,172 

1,103 

771,875 

... 1,337.020 

91. 

1,287,128 

4 15,001 

22 

415,028 

0!I5,517 

58 

995,570 

I05,OSO 


405,9(80 

... 8,828,999 

1,5? 2 

8,815,571 

... 02,00 !,0S3 

11,153 

02,180,480 


N(filre Sfaie^* 
Coodi llohar 
liill Tipperab ... 


3&,262j^ 

i 

i 


««• 


mm • 
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No. II. 

Statement showing the strength and distrihntion of Police in the JLower Provinces^ including Calcutta^ 
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B.—ASSAM. 


Kotr fj// the Chief CnmmisRifmcr on the MHiinri/ requirrmevtn of Aamim, 
In order to Iny Adly befin’o the (^mimisMon my 


P>iysifal p'ofrrapBy of Ah'^uoi, initl n*latinii< n jlB the 
wild tribi'fl contijfimxw it» tlie frmitiers of tlie proviiico. 


Views on the military rofjnirornonts of Assnm, it 
IS neeossnry to advert brieHy to the jihysieal <‘onlif^ura- 
lion of the province';, ;iml to tin* until re of the various 
tribes Avithin and around it. Spenkin" roiimldy^ the 
province consists of the two A'Jilh\ys of the l^raljrua])utra and tin? Siirina rivers, with the interveninpf 
raug'es of mountains. It is ht»unded on the north l>y the Jower sjnirs of the eastt'rn Himalayas; :i.nd 
^lunnei^'hbours on this luirder, beginnin;^ from the Avest, are first the pt'ople of liliootau proper, next 
the FMiootias of 'rowiuig', a depondi*niy of Thibet, lioth peo])les live under an fjraennized g^oveniment, 
and liavt^for some years juist l>eeii Ai'vy good neighhonrs, from whom we li^ivc nothing to fear. 

2. Kext conn' the savage tribes of Akas, Hutllas, and IMiris. AVith the Didllas we had some 
trouble five years ago ; but none of ilieso are warlike tribes, nor need any serious injury be appreliend- 
tid from them. Outposts of armed police, liowevor, Jiiive to lx; maintained along the frontier, to guard 
against any petty raids thjit luigiit bi‘ jirojeided. li]a.slward again beyond these arc the Abors, a 
warlike ainl turbulent tribe, against whom \ve have mad«' rnoiy than one uiisueei ssful expedition. In 
their elaim to the whole itouniry between tiu* low hills and the llrahinaputra, and in llieir ])redatory 
habits, there are standing < aiises of (piarrel which will iiroh.ibly lead to an oj>en altaek before long. 
The pi'uposed advance of onr line of pdsts mj this frontier will streng-tiieii our jK>,silion ; but for many 
years to ooine this jiortion of the frontier will need to he strongly guarded botJi to repel and, if need 
he, to punish aggression. 

3. Heyond these aj*c the Mishmis, Avho also oecasionrdly give trouble, but who will be hold 
completely in cheek by the iidvaneed liu(‘of jiost.s. From them no serious danger need be apj>rehended ; 
but, in their ease likewise, naim*rous armed posts have to be maintained for defi'usive purposes. On 
the eastern frontier, the Mi si) mi bills, wliieli sweep roumi tin* Brahmaputra v^alley, form our boundary, 
and are inhabited by Singhjxius and Kluunjiiis, tlu' lat.ler^a ISJiaii tribe, ami the former h.aving also a 
Bvirniese origin. Thes(‘, tribes give no trouble, and umler ortlinary c;iveuinstan(i<?s are unlikely to ^Vfi 
any; but through their eonnlry lie the routes between the a alley of the Brahmaputra, and both* 
Upper IJurnui and the^Bathang-Blianimf road, and it is j>fobabk! that we shall some day come into 
closer relations with them, I'ither ami(?;d>le or hostile. 

4. There is a portii>ii of the boundary here, AAdiere the hills turn to the south-west, not yet 

Muninore. siirveyt'd. Tlu‘se liiUs are inludjited by some of the 

, ' t ribes who go under the indiscriminate name of Nagas ; 

but the Nagas generally aauU come under c onsideration hereafter. Turning southward, the frontier 
marches with that of Munipore for some disUinee. JMiini]>oie has an estimated army of 5,(K)0 or (i,000 
strong. The men are said to he of good ])hysi(pie and pos.sessed of many soldk'ily (jualities; and the 
Political Agent thinks that, Avith the assistance of a few European (dVieers, they might ho made of 
very groat use in cast* of com])licalion.s arising Avith Burma, and, even as llioy now are, may be very 
useful auxiliaries against the Nagas on one side or (he Lushais on the other. [I'lieir ignorance of drill 
and diseipline makes them of little aeconut in scientific Avurfare; and, uialcr present circumstances I 
apprelicud no danger whatever from Munipore. 1 ought not to omit here the fact, 
that the Assam valley has been, and might again l>e, disturlicd by the incursion of ilurinesc over the 
Patkoi into the valley of the Dehiiig. P(*rson;dly 1 look upon such a contingency as in the highest 
# jvii.. s.lVril. degree imijrobahle; but attention having been called to 

to it in the noAvspapers by a gentleman* of great 
knowledgi> and cxporlenei'., 1 think proper Ig mention it. 

5. Leaving Munipore, the boundary of the Assam province on the south may ho said for the 

present to he the range of low lulls inhabited by the 
liushai tribes, and further west by the people of Hill 
Tipperah, beyond Avliieh it is needless to go. The Lushais have at times given ns serious trouble, and 
inflicted very cousidijrahlc loss; but sini^e the expedition of 1871-72 there have been noVaidB made 
by them, and by the maiutenunee of bazars in their neighbourhood we have aequiled a very 
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considerable bold over tbem. But pressure from other tribes to the south-east, or internal dissensions, or 
the rise of a new chief, may at any moment bring about a renewal of their restless spirit, so that, 
on our part, an incessant watchfulness, and the maintenance of numerous and efficient posts, are still < 
of the tirst necessity along this part of our boundary. 

• 6 . 1 have hitherto abstained from speaking o£ the most formidable and aggressive of the tribes 

with whom wc have to do,» vis., the heterogeneous clans 
or tribes whom we groui) under the name of Nagns, 
because they are not, geographically speaking, external to the province, but inhabit the range 
of hills dividing the valley of the Brahinapxitra, ene^t of the Doyang, from that of the Surma, 
east of the Jaintia hills, and may belaid to be almost wholly within the t>orri 1 ^ial boundaries 
of the province. Wc have lately taken up a permanent position at Kobima, in the cenfre of the 
Aiigami tribe of Nagas, from which we can control this the most warlike of the clans far hotter 
than from Samnguting; but with this position we have also undertaken the responsibility of bringing 
the tribes gradually under subjection to the law, and of repressing the unceasing raids and massacres 
which have, with sickening reiteration, been reported in every annual report, but wlii<‘li have never yet 
been systematieally met or repressed. It is needless to say tliat the n'tention of Kobima and its 
sub-division of Wokha in the Lhota-Naga country will, no less than the stc^ady cMiforeenituit of the 
Government policy, be in all probability rt'senied by them, and that ])otb our outposts and communica¬ 
tions in this country will rccpiire to be most carefully guarded. Clloiisequently a strong force, not only 
for dofi*iisivo jairpose,but available for punitive and repressive measures, must be deemed au absolute 
necessity; and for some y«‘ars to come om* position will be that of a garrison in an enemy^s <.'ountry. 

?• Little need be said of the oilier races inhabiting tliis range of mountains. To the west of 
,,, , ^ . , the Nagas come the Syntengs or Jaiiiiias, who broke 

insias,. uitiUiiH, am Uaros. into rebellion IS years ago, but who, like their neigh¬ 

bours the Kbasia-s are now a peax'efnl and contented race, unlikely to give trouble; and again, to 
the west of the Khasia and Jaintia hills, come th<> Garos, who likewise are settling down into a 
peaceable and civilized community. But though I aniieipale no trouble fr(.)m these hill trib<\s, it must 
be reniemb(U*ed that th«*ir ]>cac*efuluess and abstinence from bloodslunl is of recent date, and is a lesson 
still only partially learnt; eonse<|uently that llicgp cannot bo left, like the ]jeoplc of the ]»lains, to tlie 
mere moral authority of the civil police, but must be subjected to the visible control of sr)nie armed 
force among them. 

S. From the above survey it will be seen that we have little to fear from any organized aggres¬ 
sion of a foreign enemy, or from internal rebellion, but that, on the other liaTid, we liave to guard 
at every point along an enormously extended external frontier, anil along the quasi-froiitier uf the IVaga 
hills, against raids from barbarous trib(*s, who, alt hough of no organized st rength, can y(‘t issue from the 
hills, eut up villages, and carry hack their plunder with great ease, causing us much harassment atid 
extiense in the endeavour to enf<n*ee punishment. Speaking generally, notie of these tribes liavc any 
cohesion; none of them act together. Some of them have neither tribal nor even village idiiefs; and 
if it were a question of meeting them in our own territory only, 50 men at any one point would be more 
than a matcli for any force that conld well be brought against that point. Bui it might, very easily 
happen, not by design, but accidentally, that we were simultaneously called on to meet Ijushai ineur- 
sioijg in the south and Ahor iii<*ursions in the north, while a Naga expeililion was going on in the 
middle of the ]^roviD<’e. Ibe oeeasioual necessity, moreover, meeting these incursions by punitive 
measures, luul makiiig hostile ex}HHlitkms into the oneiiiy's country, must not be lost sight of. This 
neecssity involves something in the shape of reserves at j>artieular points on the frontii'r, in addition to 
the actual strength of the defensive posts, besides central reserves, pro]>erly so-called; and it is from 
the double necessity of guarding and stronglbening numerous posts along the fi’(>ntier, and at the 
same time being ready to und»Ttake frequent hostile expeditions, that the existing system ol distri¬ 
buting our arinc'd force has grown up. This system 1 now proceed to descrihe. 

^0. The central reserve consists of the head-quarters of four native regiments, each SOO strong. 

_ • • Of these, two are stationed at Shillong, which has the 

^ I>rc.,ent Hyntcm of frontier ,«,.t«. advaiitiitfe of beinff voiy l.eultl.y. and so far coi.trieally 

situated as to be equidistant from the northern, soutluym, and Naga bills frontier. But it has some 
difitidvantages, in that- su])plie 8 have to be*brougbt up cither frdm the Brahmaputra by <1<I miles of au 
imiwu’fcctly metalled cart-road, which is almost im]>assal)le in the rains, or else 50 ^ miles from 
Bliolagunge (the nearest point for wnto-carriage on the south side) by a sleep and difficult l^ridk*- 
path. Consequently, Shillong is one of the most expensive places in India; the moving of troops 
from there is not easy ; and the reserve there, though equidistant from ma*ay points of danger, is 
within ea^y reach of none.* For the requiromouts of the Khasia hills themselves, two companies 
would sulHcc. 

The head-quarters of another regiment is at Dibroogbur, the highest pmnt on the Brahmaputra to 
which the river steamers ply; and a glance at the map will show that at present this is the most suitable 
place that could bo chosen in Upper Assam, and the head-quarters of the remaining regiment is at 
Caehar (Silehar), which, being the furthest available spot on the Surma river, haying the Ijushais to 
the south, Munipore and Biu'ma to the east, and Naga hills to the north, is obviously an obligatory 
BjiGt in any system of military defence. 

Next in the chain come what (for want of a better name) I may call the local reserves of detaeh- 
ments from these regiments, at (iowhati, Jaipore, Golag’nat, and Sudya, none of which (hardly even 
the last) are frontier outposts; and finally come the series of frontier posts, strictly so-called, including 
the Naga hills posts. 

10. These frontier posts arc 60 in number (excluding the above local reserve stations) ; and 

of these 50, some 60* are held hy frontier police 
Including tlio frontier police of the Naga liUla 734 ] 4 \yy the military with 610 


rOBOrvo at Kiibima. 


men. 


I should explain that in Assam the police are divided into two branches—-(«) the civil police, who 
take the ot’dinary station duties connected with detection and prevention of crime ; and (A) the armed 
or fzozitilr police, whose duty it is to gv:ard jails and treasuries, furnish escorts, and man these frontier 
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outpostsi but who have nothing to do with the ordinary criminal work of the dietriet. These flatter 
polire are armed with rideo, and are drilled and roeeivo musketry instructioiij and their duties are 
almost entirely of a niililary nature ; and in the districts whore they have to deal with hostile tiibca^ 
such a«» Osro nnd hills and Cachar, they are enlisted mainly for their qualities as soldiers^ from 
amon^ such races ns the Nepalese or the tribes inhabiting* the hills and slopes of Assam, such^os 
Jharuas Jtabliaq^ Cncliuris, Ikc. 

Thc’sc 50 frontier outposts, as 1 have said, are held j>artly by military and partly by frontier 
police, A eonifdftc* li«it of them, with their gc'ogrnphical distributjou and the class and number of the 
garrison, will b<* fonnd in Appendix A, from which it will be seen that the numbers garrisoning them 
vary' in the outposts proper from about 50 men of all rank^ to 1 i of all ranks in those hdld by the 
militury, ohd ovothdwindlo down to five and seven in a few of those held by the police^ 

'Ihcy ar<‘ held, moreover, quite indiscriminately—hero a police oui]>ost, there a military, then two 
inort* police ]>ONts, then again one held by troops. There is no sort of system, such as central posts 
heing liclcl liy irotips and flanks by police, or important nnd dangerous posts by troops and the less 
dangerous by police, or oven one district by troops and another by police; but it is an absolutely 
haphazard arrangement, with a slight tendency obs<‘rvablo to relieve the military of the most unhealthy 
and of the most distant ivists; but even tliis much lias been carried out in a very erratic and uncertain 
fashion. 


11 . The irfcouvenioiices and objections to tins system arc obvious. The first is the want of ad- 

Obi«.iion,toi>ro»ont,y.tem. ' minihtnilive Unity. Tlie pohls bciuff s»rri«onod by men 

^ under different organizations, they ceabo at <mee to bo a 

connected rAo?n of ]>osts, ready to co-operate with each other ; but each ]>ost eommunioatos with its 
own military or <-ivil liead-ijuarters only, and praothially, insteiid of being a link in a chain, is merely 
an isolated garribon commanding the ground on which it stands. Patrolling between the posts is not 
kept up. The duty can be enforced on the police, but not on tlu^ military, unless the commanding 
officer approves. The district officer, who is resxionsihle for meeting and rcpeiling such petty raids, can 
do what he likes in regard to the police outiiostb. He can give no orders to the military without delay 
and circumloi'ution, and without obvious danger of friction. 

1 ^. Prom :i military point of view, the objections to the j»resent S 3 'stem are even greater. It 
breaks the hearts of eoinmaiidingofficers to hoc their regiments split up on this petty detaeliinent duty. 
Small bodies of troo]>8, rarely more than 50, and sometimes as few as 15, are sent off by themselves to 
distant and iiuliealthy posts in the jangle, whore it is difficult to supjdy them with food, and where 
they remain iinviMtcHl by a European officer sometimes as much us six months together. Naturally 
the c^iiiunanding officer complains that it is impossible to keep up proj»er discii>liiie, proper dnll, proper 
shooting figures, projicr health, or priqiGr smartness in such circumstances ; and there cannot bo a doul>t 
that dctaeiiincnt duty, when it involves, as in these cases, enforced idleness, isolation in small parties, 
and ahseii<‘e of su]XTvision, must have the worst eff(‘et botli on the health and diseiidinc of the men. 



Duty of militaty and poUec T«.peclivcly. ^ that it 

need not, in Assam, be done by the troops. It seems to 
me that, theoretically speaking, this sort^ of small outpost duty is strictly and projierly work for an 
armed frontier police, not for dis«*i 2 >lined troops organized on the regimental unit. It is not the 
defence of the (*ountry against invasion : it is to guard against pettj raids, committed by 50 or JOO 
savages at a time, that we kecj) up these posts. I conceive the legitimate duty of the military fo be 
that of an armed reserve, collected at convenient central stations, whence they <*ould be sent to support 
the police on an emergency, or to undertake the brunt of any hostile ex]>(Hlitu)n outside our own terri¬ 
tory. 1 may observe, in support of my views as to the ))n)per <listinction of duties, that, in the 
Chitagoiig Hill IVaets and along the Arracan frontier (I believe), where the circumstances are alqiost 
identical with those of the Assam frontier, the outpost duty is Avholly and entirely taken by the amed 
police. , 


14. 1 next have to oncpiire whether suclj an arrangement as is here suggested is feasible ; and this 

ftu1«titntion of police for miliUry. * di'poiuls on lfu> miohtion whotli(‘r our froulier police arc 

Up to the work (1) in efficiency, (ji) in numbers. In 
point of efiicicncy, J have little hesitation in saying that for this special business—the prevention and 
jmnishineiit of raids among savage trib<*s in jungle-covered hills—the armed police are even more effi¬ 
cient than the military^ The actual fighting is the smallest part of the task r the essential qualities 
are mobility and handiness. Now the troops are not easily moved, and are in fact very helpless in 
the jungle. 1 am not speaking of exceptional regiments like the 4 Ith S. L. 1., whieh is recruited 
from Ncjialese, and has had very special cxjicrience of jungle warfare, but of the ordinary Poorbeah or 
Punjabi sepoy. The troops require a largo proportion of carriage; they require to have their paths 
cut for them, their supplies brouglil to them, their stockades built for lliera. In fact, they require to 
be waited on ; whcix»as the armed jioliceman is accustomed to the junglt^s from his infancy, cuts his 
own jialhs, runs up his own huts, fetches Ins own food, and waits npon himself. The sepoy is armed 
with a breech-h»adcr, and is thus no doubt more useful in actual fighting; hut in actual fig*hting, when 
it comes to musketry, none of the wild trilios are much to be dreaded, and there is ample evidence on 
the records both of the Bhootan and Lushai campaigns, and of the many subsequent ex})editions that 
have taken place in the Naga hills, that in actual fighting the armed polieeman is quite tit to take his 
])laei* side by side with the sepoy. That 1 am not speaking williout authority in the foregoing 
remarks, 1 would refer to what took ])luce in 1875, when it was resolved to send a punitive exjiedition 
against the Nagas. Colonel Kealinge, who was at that time Chief Commissioner of Assam, found 
that the orders of the Supreme Government could not be carried out; and in explanation stated tliat, 
owing to jiauic amongst the coolies, he was unable to impress them for transport purposes, or even to 
guanl tlu^m when impressed; and as he could not jjrovide carriage for the baggage and provisions, the 
tr<K)ps were unable to leave tbeir head-quarters. Finally, a smuul force of 150 men was sent out; but, 
being under oiders to return within th^e days, they accomplished nothing* It was not until the 
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cool^ corps liberated by tbe totmination ot tbe Buffla expedition liadbeen placed at tbo Chief Com- 
missioners dii^sal that effective measureB were taken for the piudshmexit of the Nagas« 

Colonel Johnstone^ Political Agent at Miinipore> in bia annual report^ dated S5tn Febmary 1870, 
to the Government of India, notices this want of mobility in our troops. He points out that, while 
the^Munipore raw levies were ready to march at a moment's notice, carrying their own baggage 
supplies, and at the end of tbe march buUding their own huts and stO(*kades, our Native troops were 
unable to move without a long array of ooolicB, who had ta do everything for them. 

16. In point of efficiency, then, I say that the frontier policc'aro even now not less efficient than 
, ^ - .,.1 IV the men of ordinary Native rugimonts, and, from their 

Co»par»ti 5 e«.pe„.eoImU.U«yaudpolio«. ^ mobility, wo’^W bo. i£ armed xvith breech- 

loaders, decidedly more efficient for this particular duty. In point of expense, therp"can be no com¬ 
parison. Each soldier of an Assam regiment costs the Government not less than Rs. .*167 a year; each 
policeman costs Rb. 180. And if equal efficiency is granted, it is obvious that considerations of eco¬ 
nomy point to the change; but numerically the force of armed police is at jjresent too weak to relieve 
the military of all the frontier j)osts, and will have to be increased by about 1,000 men. If this is 
done, 1 am of opinion that two Native regiments can, with perfect safety and unquestionable economy, 
bo set free from Assam. 

The following are the details of the scheme. 

16. The Assam armed police force as at present constituted consists of— 

13 English oflicers, ^185 Tlead-eonstables, 

8 Inspectors, 1,800 (Vmstables, ^ 

30 Sub-inspectors, ^ lluglers, 

distributed over the different districts as shown in Appendix E, and holding 36 frontier posts. 

The eo^t of the present force of armed police, including a moiety share of European officers' 
salaries, is Rs. 3,43,208. Full details are given in Appendix B. 

In making up tbe strength c»f the ])oliee to 3,000 men, I would propose certain modifications both 
as to the couKlilution of tbo force and as to salaries. 

The following statement gives my views as to the constitution of a cadre of 1,000 men, and 
shows the salaries that would have to be paid to oncers and men 

Rs. I 


4 Inspectors, /.c,— 

2 Inspectors at Rs. 150 
2 Ditto at „ 100 
Yearly cost 

10 Sub-insTlectors, z.e.— 

2 Sub-iTispeetors at Rs. 60 
8 Ditto at „ 50 

Yearly cost 

100 11 ead-constal >lcs— 

20 llejid-eonstables at Rs. 25 


20 Ditto 

at „ 

20 

40 Ditto 

at „ 

15 

20 Ditto 

at „ 

12 

Yearly cost 

• •• 


0 Consiublofi— 




200 Constables at Rs. 
500 Ditto at „ 

300 Ditto at „ 

Yearly cost 


20,880 


1,06,800 


20 Buglers— 

10 Buglers at Rs. 10 

10 Do. at „ 9 

Yearly cost 

2 Armoix^rs at Rs. 50 
Y'early cost 

Good-conduct pay at Re. 1 per 15 
per cent, of strength, 150 by 12 
Yearly cost 

1 hlarksman's pay at Rs. 50 
Yearly <*ost 

Clothirg allowance at Rs. 8 })cr man, 
1,120 men 

Contingencies at Rs. 5 per cent. ... 


On this scale of pay, the cost of 3,000 frontier police, including the full complement of Native 
officers, would be Ks. 1,62,510 by 3 = Rs.’1,87,530. The present frontier police force is officered by 
seven district superintendents and six assistant superintendents, whose salaries amount to Rs. 80,000, 
*onc-hair of wlii<*h, or Rs. 10,000, is debited to tlic frontu^V polieA',tlie other half (as tboso ollicers have 
to perform ordinary police work) is met from civil funds. It would be necessary to increase the 
European staff on strengthening the present police force ; and I consider that four additional assistant 


Euro]»ean staff on strengthening the present police lorcc 
supcriniendeiiLs of jxdiec would be suffieiciit. 

The European staff would be gmded as follows :— 

1 District Sliperintendent at Rs. 1,000 4 

2 District Suxicrintendeuts at „ bOO 4 

3 Ditto at „ 600 • 2 

2 Ditto at „ 500 

one-half of which would be met from civil funds. 


Assistant Superintendents at R-*. 400 
Ditto at „ .300 

Ditto at „ 250 

Total y early cost .. 


94,800 


The total yearly cost of the proposed new frontier police would be 
Half-pay of European officers 


Rs. 

4,87,530 

47,400 

5,31,930 


which gives an average cost of Rs. 178J, or, roughly, Rs. 180 for each constable (excluding pension 
enarges). For distribution of this £oi*ce, sec Appendix D. 

17. It will be seen from Appendix C that each sepoy costs the State Rs. 337. 

There is therefore a saving of Rs. 157 on each frontier police constable hubstituted for a sepoy. 

18. Assuming that the military are ndieved of the entire outpost duty of the province, the 

c . . question remains as to what force is necessary for the 

P^HjpoBed r«duoUott of military garriBoa. purposes of a reserve, pure and simple. 
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I am of oi>imon that a ^arriflon of two full regimente would be ample. 

In the earlier part of this note 1 have shown what, in my opinion, the chances of dan^r from 
external attack are; ancl for offensive operations, should we have to undertake a serious punitive 
expedition a^rain^^t any one of the more powerful tribes, such as Nagaa, Lushais, or Abors, I consider 
that a force of 500 men is the largest that could be effectually utilized, considering the quality o£«the 
enemy, the natun^of the country, the di/ljculties of transport, and the want of communications. 

Jf we liud to invade Muiiipore or Bliootan, it might be necessary to inerease our strength; but this 
would involve iinf»crial and not merely local mtercbts; and in either case there would be ample time to 
draw iijK>n the eeiitral rcHcrves at Calcutta. ^ 

3 ay) of oi)inion that witli such an armed polieo arf I have projxiscd, maintained at its full 
btreiigtli, and armed with hrcc(*h-loaderb, a force of 1,300 troops would, in existing circumstances, be 
sidlieient to eiisiire the safety of the ])rovince ; but as regiments are now organized at a strength of 800 
men, 1 would say two full Native regimeuts arc ample. 


T<» make this force effective for instant defence and punishment of the frontier tribes, it should 
be plaec*d more directly than is usual at the disposal of the Chief Commissioner, not of course in 
matters of detail, but in, the general power of ordering immodiatc operations of reinforcement or pursuit. 
These two regimonts I would distribute as follows :— 

1 full regiment at Shillong 


I r(‘giment 


{ 400 men at Sudya. 
100 men at Cachar. 


I prefer Sudya to Dihrooghur as being somewhat healthier and more available for reinforcing the 
chain of posts along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, as it is 00 miles up-stream, and the troops 
can (*oint' down-stream rapidly, but move U 7 >-strcam with difficulty. Tlu^ <*hoiee, however, between 
theM' twf) sites is quite ojirti ; and 1 lay no great stress on the seleetion. The reasons for seleeting 
Caehar liave already been e\j)hiined. With these as the stations for the central reserve, all the minor 
r(‘w.Tve station‘s inav eventually he abandoned, though, until the police force is brought to its full 
strengtli, the local reserves at Golaghat and Sudya must necessarily he retained. 

Tlie rigiments should, if possible, be recruited from Nejialese and other hill tribes. Neither 
Hindustanis nor Puniabis thrive in the climate ; nor are they well adapted fi>r jungle-work. It is 
prolmhle that, with only two Native regiments in Assam, a separate brigade staff will hi' deemed 
buperiluous. 

• *^ 10 . 1 would make one more suggestion—^that if the regiments he in any sense of the word local 

(I mean, to the same evtont as the present Assam regiments are local), some special compensation 
shouhl be given to the officers. 

Service* with Assam regiments is much disliked. The cost of living and of food and of the 
necessaries of life abnormally gr<‘at. Once stationed in Assam, it is difficult to obtain a transfer; 
and, while thc*re is little or no ehanee of seeing real service, there exists always much expobum to 
3 angle-fighting of a troublesome and inglorious character. 

Officers eauriot look forward to improving themselves much in their profession, owing to lack of 
opportunities and to the im 7 M»ssihiJily of being brigaded with first class regiments elsewhere. The 
8 epo}s and nearly all members of pithlk* departments receive Assam allowance ; and the Chief Com¬ 
missioner would suggest that some similar privilige he i*xtendi‘d to British officerB serving with the 
troops ill Assam. The following allow’^auccs might pcrhajis be granted — 


Bs. 

Officer commanding regiment at Shillong and troops in Assam ... 800 

To all officers below rank of i'ommaiiding officer ... ... Houbcb rent-free. 

To all offioers below rank of major ?.. * ... ... 100 ^ 

To all officers—horse allowance at Ks. 30 for each horse they arc , 

ordered by Military Pcpartlnent to keeii. • 

By these allowances officers serving in Assam would be placed on the same footing os their brother- 
officers in other parts of India. 

The cost of these allowances would be¬ 
lls. 

Assam allowance to 10 captains and suhaltems, at Rs. 100 per mensem 12,000 
Horse allovVancc to 14 officers, at Rs. 30 per mensem ... ,,, 5,040 

Ditto to 12 officers, at Rs. 60 per mensem ... ... 8,040 

Special allowance to officer commanding at Shillong ... 3,600 


Total 


... 29,280 


20 . In consideration of the extra work that will be entailed upon him both in reorganizing and 
supervising the frontier p(»lice, the Chief Commissioner would furthw recommend a maximum incro- 
mc*nt t(» salary of Inspeelor-Geiieral of Police of Rs. 300 per mensem. Including this ineremeut, the 
Assam allowance would be Rs, 32,880. 

2 J. Tlie cost (including offie(*rs) of a Native infantry regiment of 800 men receiving Assam 
allowance shown in Appendix C to be Rs. 2,31,356, exclusive of the cost of rations over and above 
what the sepoys contribute. * 






[Ap^oi^ IX. 
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22. The cost of xnilitary and police fovooB now mamtaiiied in Assam ich"* 

Bs. 


4 nigiments, at Bs. 2,31>d60 each 


9,26,424 

, Brigade stail 

... 

67,400 

Frontier police ... ... ... 

• * . * • • . 

3,43,208 

Total 

•• • . ■ • 

33,26,032 

• 

(exclusive of loss on rations, which will Ue shown hereafter). 


• • 

A sepoy is allowed the following ration 



1 seer flour or rice. | 

1 cbittack ghee. 


2 chittaeks dliall. | 

i ehittack salt. 


This ration costs per mensem — 




• 

Rs.A. P. 

Taking flour at 0 seers the ruj)ec, 80 seers flour 

>•. ••• 

5^0 0 

2 Si'crs dhall at 4 annas per seer ... * 

. • ■ •«* 

0^8 0 

2 Seers ghee at Rs. 1-4 

• • • • w . 

2 8 0 

10 Chittaeks salt 

... ... 

0^6 

Total 

••• 

8 2 C 


Tlic men each eontrilnito lis. 3-8. 

(lovommcnt thoiTforo bUftlainR a loss of Rs. 4-10-O per mensem on each soj) 03 " for ration-money. 

'rakiiif? Rs. 4 aa Iho loss i>er man, the ^tal Joss sustained on 3,200 Hcpoys wilJ be Rs. 12,800 
niontlily, or in Ihe year Rs. l,5t3,G00. This docs not represent the fol.al loss susfained by Govorn- 
iiieril, as every Native eoinniissioned and non-com missioned oflSoer and all camp-followers get their 
rations at Rs. 3-8, whatevor the cost may be to the StaU*. 

23. Adding this loss on rations to the cost already shown, the total cost of police and military 
forces now maintained in Assam is— • > 

Rs. 

• 13,2G,032 

l,f)3,G00 


11,70,032 


24. The cost of proposed frontier police and troops would bo— 

2 regiments Native infantry at Rs. 2,31,350 ... 

Add loss on rations for 1,000 sc]»oys at Rs. *1 each per mensem 
Ass.nra iillowancc to oHiccra 
Cost of 3,000 frontier police 


Rs. 

4.02,712 

78,800 

32,8S0 

5,31,030 


Total 


] 1,00,322 


25. The cost of combined military and police for<*es now maintained in 
Assam has been shown to bo * . ... «... 


Assam has been shown to bo 
Deduct proposed expenditure 


14,79,032 

11,09,322 


Total saving effected 


3,70,310 


26. To sum up, my proposals are— 

(1) to relieve the military of all frontier outpost duty ; 

(2) to make this duty over to the frontier police ; * 

(3) to bring up the strength of tlie frontier police to 3,000 men ; 

(4) to reduc'c the military garrison of Assam by two regiments ; 

(5) to abolish the brigade staff; 

(6) to place the two remaining regiments— 

one at Shillong, 

one-half at SaJya or Dibrooghur, 
one-half at Silchar, 
abolishing all other cantonments; 

(7) to pve sjieeial allowances to oflicers sendng in Assam ; 

(8) to increase the allowances of Inspector-General of Police. 

27. The saviTig would probably be in reality somewhat more than this; but enough has been 
said, I think, to show that the proposed changes involve a more efficient and scientiiic system of 
frontier defence, with a very substantial saying in expense. 

f (Sd.) S. C. BAYLEY, 


TAtf Ji2i?^ Augmt 1876. 


Chief Commi^Bionerj A9mm. 
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Appekdix a. 

Name$ of oufpotis, with aUrength 6f garrisons, on tie Assam Froniier, 


Bukma Vaixet. 




' 

r Adampore 

. • • 


32 

$ • 

^Police 

• • • “ 

Khambur Ghat 

... 

« • • 

32 




L Langai 


... 

33 

S yLllET Distkict .,. - 




Total 

ft « • 

9Z 

• 

« 

Military 

• • • " 

f Alenagar 
[ Chargola 

• • • 

ft ft « 

ft ft ft 

46 

45 





Total 

ft ft ft 

91 




''Assabao 


• ft ft 

11 

• 



*^1 liemkar 


ft ft ft 

38 




Hengrooma 


ft ft ft 

18 


"Police " 


Mugloo 

Chakanchara 


ft • ft 

ft ft « 

18 

40 




Ghalnacliara 


ft • ft 

42 




Maniadhar 


ft ft ft 

27 

Caciiar District 

\ 


^Gbiri Ghat 


... 

19 


\ 



Total 

... 

193 




^ Mom orb tal 



41 


^Military 

... 

Nawarbond 

... 


41 


(, Political Agent, Muniporc, 

guard 

41 





Total 

ft ft ft 

123 


Hill Districts. 







" Rongengiri 

... 

ft • ft 

27 

(jrARO HllJiS 

Police 


1 Myalguri 

1 Ryak 

•. • 

ft • ■ 

ft 4 ft 

14 

14 



1 

^ Demalguri 

... 

ft • ft 

14 





Total 

ft ft ft 

69 

Kiiasi Hills 

Military 

%. • 

Jowai 

« * • 

ft ft ft 

50 


It 


'"Dimakpore 



18 




J>ij>hui>ani 

« « • 

... 

9 


^Police 


Rhendari 

• * • 


7 




Dokha 


... 

44 




^Samuguting 


... 

30 

Naga Hills 




Total 

... 

108 


PoHce 

... 

Reserve at Kohima 

. . . 

100 


, 

( 

"•Wokha • 



61 


^Military 


^ Sam iigutiug 

... 


43 




^ JCohima 

... 

... 

100 





Total 

... 

214 


Assam Valley. 




« 



^Helem 


• ft ft 

13 


"“Police 


Biilipara 

• • # 

ft ft ft 

13 




^Damrara 

• . • 

ft ft ft 

13 

DURllUNO 




Total 

ft • ft 

80 


^Military 


OodalgTiri 

*•« 

ft ft ft 

58 

Nowgokg 



• •. 

.. • 

ft ft ft 

Nil 

Gowhati 



... 

... 


Nil 

Goalpara 


... 

... 


ft ft ft 

Nil 




^Dehapaliar 


ft ft ft 

9 

SlBSAQAR ••• 



Amguri 


• ft ft 

5 

Police 


Gelleki 

. ■ k 


11 




Behubar 

• •• 


14 




^Obhoyporo 


ft ft ft 

11' 





Total 


&0 





Lukhimpoab 
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Affbnsiz a— concluded, 
Asbam YM:usrs—-<!oneluded. 


r Police 




1 

LMilitaiy 


[Appendix II« 


"'Makum 

« • • 

... 

17 

Dipoo 

... 

• •• 

18 

Dikrong 

• 

t • • 

11 

Deinah 

... 

• « • 

11 

Rordolune 

c • • 

• • • 

7 

Lalakdolent 

... 

• • « 

7 

^Borpakar 

... 


7 

• 


Total 

« « • 

78 

'^Pobha Mukh 



46 

1 Si^esre 

... 


24 

i Dil>ong 

• •• 

• • ♦ 

14 

^ Jaijjore 

• 

... 

26 

• 

Total 

• 

110 




. 35 

• • * 

... 

* • ■ 

14 


Total 


49 


Police poets 
Military ^losts 


Excluding* head-quarters, there are— 

So police outposts with C3 I* frontier police. 

14 inilitfiiy outposts with (IJiG jnilitaiy. 

The average strength of poli<»e outpost garysons ; strength of military outposts : : 18 : 46. 

Rs. 

Total . , ... ... 2/,(;,20S 

Add miscellaneous charges ... ... ... ;57,(M)0 

Half-pay of European officers ... ... 40,000 


Total 


S, t;3,203 


1,890 men cost Rs. 6,43,208 ~ Rs. J 80 per man. 


Appendix J3. 

Sanctioned strength and cost of the Frontier Police in the Provinre of Assam for 1878-79. 


Bank. 







Sanctioned 






N umber. 

Salary. 

budifet, 

1878-70. 

Total men. 






Goali’ara. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Sub-inspector 

3rd grade 

•.. 

... 

1 

CO 

720) 

A 

Ditto, 

4th 


.. * 

... 

1 

50 

000 J 

X 

llcad-eonstable. 

1 st 

ff 

... 

... 

1 

25 

300 S 


Ditto, 

2 nd 

if 

t ^ 

... 

2 

20 

4 SO ( 

10 

Ditto, 

Srd 

>9 

... 

... 

3 

15 

540 f 

Ditto, 

4th 

99 

• • • • 

..t 

4 

10 

.480 3 


Constable, 

1 st 

99 

... 

a a * 

5^ 

9 

510 ) 


Ditto, 

2 nd 

99 

■. • 

a . . 

41 

8 

3.036 V 

96 

Ditto, 

3rd 

>9 



50 

7 

4,200 j 


Bugler 


... 

... 

... 

1 

9 

108-I 


Do. 


. • « 

... 

... 

1 

S 

• 96 J 

J/ 




Total 

• • • 

... 

• • • 

J 2,000 






Kamroop. 





Sub-inspector, 

2nd grade 

• > • 

«• • 

1 

70 

840 1 

o 

Ditto, 

4th 

99 


.. • 

1 

50 

600 J 

A 

llcad-eonstable. 

1st 

19 


... 

1 

25 

300 S 


Ditto, 

2 nd 

99 

... 

... 

2 

20 

480 f 

■10 

Ditto, 

3rd 

99 


... 

3 

15 

610 f 

Ditto, 

4th 

99 


... 

4 

10 

480 J 


Constable, 

1st 

99 

... 

... 

16 

9 

1,728^ 


Ditto, 

2 nd 

99 


... 

48 

8 

4,608 1 

96 

Ditto, 

3rd 

99 


... 

32 

7 

2,688 ) 


Bugler 



... 

. •. 

1 

9 

108 ) 


Do. 


... 

... 

. * • 

1 

8 

96 J 

A 

1 



Total 

... 

... 

• e « 

12,468 




Carried over 

• • • 

••• 

• • « 

24,468 





n.] 
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Affekdix B— continued. 








Sanctioned 

Baia. 




Knmber. Salary. 

budget. Total 







1878-79 

* 






Bs. 

Bs. 




DraEiJNG- 






Bronfflit forward .. 


• • ■ 

« i • 

24,468 


Suh^w^pocior, 

Ist grade 


■ at 

1 

80 

960 


hit to. 

4th „ 



1 

60 

600 

1 ^ 

no<i(l-t*oufiLil)le, 1st ,, 



2 

25 

600" 

c 

Ditto, 

Slid „ 


... 

•2 

20 

4S0 


Ditto; 

Hrd ,, 


... 


15 

640 

H 16 

Spof*ial head-const al>le 



2 

12 

2SS 


Jleail-coiistablej 

4th tfrade 


... 

0 

10 

720 


Constable, 

Jst „ 


... 

25 

9 

2,700“ 


Ditto, 

Slid „ 


... 

50 

8 

4,800 

y 161 

Ditto, 

8nl 


... 

79 

7 

6,636 

f 

Bugler 

• 

• V « 



1 

10 

120 

1 2 

Do. 

... 


... 

1 

9 

108 

1 ® 




Total 


... 

1S,552 


• 


Nomoonq. 





Sub-inspeetor, 

4 111 grade 


• . ■ 

1 

50 

6on 

1 

lIeacl-( onstabl4» 

lnl „ 

• • • 

. • . 

1 

25 

300 


Ditto, 

Slid „ 

• • • 

... 

] 

20 

240 

L r 

Ditto, 

3id „ 


... 

2 

15 

860 

t 

Ditto, 

1th 

... 

... 

2 

10 

210^ 


(\)Ti stable. 

St „ 


« #• 

10 

9 

1 ,oso - 


Ditto, 

SJnd „ 

... 

... 

IS 

« 

1,728 

r 

Ditto, 

aid „ 



;io 

7 

2,520 ^ 

) 

Biif»ler ... 


... 

*• » 

1 

S 

96 

1 




Total 


•. f 

7,1C1 




SjnSAOAll 





Sub-inspector. 

I'll grade 



1 

SO 

960" 

L 0 

Ditto, 

4th „ 



i 

TiO 

600 ^ 

r ^ 

Head-constable 

]st „ 



J 

25 

300> 


Ditto, 

2nd „ 



3 

20 

720 


Ditto, 

a.d 



4 

15 

720 

- 17 

Ditto, 

hjict lal 

■. • 

• • . 

S 

12 

132 


Ditto, 

ItU grade 

. • • 


G 

JO 

7S0J 

Constable, 

Ut „ 

• • • 

... 

29 

9 

.3,132^ 

1 

Ditto, 

Slid „ 



.'iS 

S 

5,568 

1 171 

Ditto, 

3rd „ 


.. 

S7 

7 

7, JOS 

1 

Biig-Jei 

... 


, , 

1 

10 

120 1 

o 

Do. 

... 


... 

1 

9 

lOS J 





Total 


... 

20,688 




LtMlIMVORE. * 

« 




Jns])o< tor, 

'I til pfrado 



1 

100 

1,200 

1 

Sub-inspo( tor,* 

iiud „ 


... 

. 1 

70 

810*1 

O 

Ditto, 

Hh „ 


... 

1 

50 

000 J 

r ^ 

11 oa ins tabloj 

, 1 St „ 


... 

2 

25 

GOO"^ 


Ditto, 

2n(l „ 



4 

20 

060 1 


Ditto, 

.‘hil „ 

• • • 


s 

15 

1,410 ( 

!- 20 

Ditto, * 

s]jOL lal 

• • • 


0 

12 

861 ) 


Constable, 

spec lal 

• « « 


Gi 

10 

4,0801 


Ditto, 

1st giado 



GG 

9 

7,12S 

- 200 

Ditto, 

tftid „ 



100 

S 

9,000 J 


Bui^lei 


• • • 

« * • 

1 

10 

1201 

o 

Do. 

... 

■ ■ * 

• 

1 

9 

lOS J 

Sd 




Total 


... 

27,640 




S^LIIhl. 





Inspector, 

2nd grade 

, 

» ** 

1 

200 

2,400 

1 

Sub-inspector, 

2nd „ 

, 

000 

J 

70 

bJO 1 

o 

Ditto, 

4 th „ 


* » • 

1 

50 

600 J 


lie id-constablc, 

> Jst 



3 

25 

900- 


Ditto, 

2nd ,, 



3 

20 

720 


Ditto, 

iird „ 

... 

• , • 

7 

15 

1,200 

21 

J>ltto, 

sjieci.il 

■. • 


4 

12 

670 


Ditto, 

4th ^rade 

... 

... 

4 

10 

480^ 

t 


Carried 

over S^lhot 


... 


7,776 



Carried 

over 


... 

a « • 

9dAU 



k 







( If ) 

Appendix ^•"^oncludcdlm 

NnmlifiiL Sthxj, 

Bs. 

Brought forward 

Brought forward Syllict .«• * 


CAitpnitti lf» 


Sanctioned 

bttdf(et« 

1878*79. 

Bs. 

98,4<1£ 

7,776 


Toftali 


Constable, Ist grade 

• eft 

ft ft ft 

60 

9 

6,480- 


Ditto, 2nd „ 

ft » ft 

ft ft ft 

100 

8 

9,600 

h S8S 

9 Ditto, Srd ,, 

ftftft 

ft ft ft 

Total 

Cachab. 

122 

7 

10,248. 

34,104' 

f 

• 

Inspector, Srd grade 

ft ft ft 


1 

150 

1,800 

1 

Sub-inspector 2nd ,, 

ft ft ft 

• a • 

1 

70 

• 840 


Ditto, Srd „ 

a ft ft 


1 

60 

720 

k 6 

Ditto, 4tb ,, 

• •• 


3 

50 

1,800 

r 

Head-constabic, 1st ,, 

ft ft ft 


3 

25 

900 > 

1 

Ditto, 2nd ,, 



6 

20 

1,410 1 

[ * OCl 

Ditto, 3rd ,, 



14 

15 

2,520 ( 

> 88 

Ditto, special 



15 

12 

2,160 ] 

\ 

Constable, special 

ft e • 


64 

10 

7,680' 

1 

Ditto, Jst grade ... 

• ft ft 

... 

137 

9 

11,796 1 

1 839 

Dll to, 2 lid „ 

a ft ft 


88 

8 

8,448 ( 

Ditto, 3id ,, 



50 

7 

4,200 J 

1 

Bugler 


... 

2 

10 

2401 

t A 

Do. ••• ••• 


* 

Total 

4 

9 

... 

432 J 

47,976 

\ ® 


Gauo Hills. 


In«?pector, 1st grade 

. ft 

. . 

1 

250 

3,000') 

1 

Ditto, 8id 



ftftft 

1 

150 

1,S()0 t 

3 

Ditto, 4tli 

tf 

ft ft 

ftftft 

1 

100 

1,200 J 


Sub-inspector, 1st 

39 

ft ft ft 

ftftft 

1 

so 

9(50 S 


Ditto, 2nd 

33 



1 

70 

S40f 

6 

Ditto, 8id 

33 

• •• 

ft ft ft 

1 

60 

720 f 

Ditto, 4tli 

33 

ftftft 

ft ftft 

3 

50 

4,800 ) 


Head-constable, 1 st 

33 

ft V ft 

ft • ft 

4 

25 

1,200') 


Ditto, 2nd 

33 

ftftft 

ftftft 

4 

20 

960/ 

24 

Ditto, 3id 

33 

ftftft 

ft ft ft 

10 

15 

l,soo f 

Ditto, special 

m 

• • ft 

6 

12 

864 j 


Constable, special 


ft •• 

• ft ■ 

50 

10 

6,0001 


Ditto, 1st giade 

ft ft 

ftftft 

• ft ft 

150 

9 

16,200 S 

300 

Ditto, 2ud ,, 

• •• 

ftftft 

ftftft 

100 

8 

9,600 3 


Bugler 

ftftft 

ft ft ft 

ftftft 

1 

10 

120\ 

• 

Do. 

ftftft 

■ ftftft 

• ft ft 

1 

9 

108/ 




• 

Tq,tal 


50,172 




Naoa Hills. 





Inspector, Srd grade 

ftftft 


1 

160 

J,800-1 

2 

Ditto, 4tli 

33 

ftftft 


1 

100 

1,200 / 

Sub-inspector, Ist 

33 

ftftft 


1 

80 

900-) 


Ditto, 2nd 

33 



1 

70 

ft 810 / 

6 

Ditto, 3id 

33 



1 

60 

72(^ f 

Ditto, 4th 

33 

ftftft 


3 

50 

i,soo3 


Hcad-eonstablc, Ist 

33 

ft 


4 

25 

1,200-) 


Ditto, 2nd 

33 

ftftft 


4 

20 

960 / 

24 

Ditto, 3rd 

3 * 



10 

15 

1,800 f 

Ditto, special 

• •• 


0 

12 

SOI 3 


Constable, spccinl 




130 

10 

15,000-1 

200 

Ditto, Isi grade 

• ft ft 

• •• 


70 

9 

7,500/ 

Bugler 

• •• 

ft ft ft 


2 

10 

240 

2 




Total 



35,514 




Gbahs Total 


a«* 

2,66,208 



8 








AppeuHrU.] 
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Appendix 0. 


of Regimont Native Infantry* 

Bbitish OmcBBS (a). 

1 Colon<*l commanding^ 

• St 

Monthly. 
Rs. N* 
1,427 14 

p. 

0 

1 Major, soeon<J-in-?»orainaiid, Rs. G40-14 plus Rs. 270 

• St 

910 

14 

0 

1 Captain and >v in«y-commander, Rs. 875-1-6 plus Rf?. 230 

• • • 

605 

1 

6 

1 Lioiitonant and adjutant, Rs, 225-12plus Bh. 250 

• • • 

475 

12 

0 

1 Ljonicnani and qiiariermast<»r, Rs. 225-12 pl//s Rs- 150 

• •• 

875 

12 

Q 

} Captain and win^y officer, Rs. 875-1-6Rs 100 ... 

• •• 

475 

1 

6 

1 LiontHiant and wmg^ officer, Rs. 225-12 plus Rs. 100 


325 

12 

0 

1 Surgeon ... 


600 

0 

0 

Total 


6,196 

3 

0 

Native Officeiis (^). 

4 Subadars at Rs. 100 ... ••• 

• • • 

400 

0 

0 

4 Ditto at Rs. SO ... 

« • • 

820 

0 

0 

4 Jem.idars at Rs. 50 ... ' 

• • • 

200 

0 

0 

4 Ditto at Its. 40 

• 

• ■ • 

IGO 

0 

0 

Total 

• •• 

1,080 

0 

0 

Native Non-Commtssio’vfd Opficees (c). 

40 ITavildars at Rs. 14 


560 

0 

0 

40 Naiks at Rs. 12 ... . . ••• 

... 

480 

0 

0 

Total 

... 

1,040 

0 

0 

Sefots (d). 

800 Sepoys at Bs. 7 

• • • 

6,600 

0 

0 

. Buglers (<?}• 

16 Buglers at Rs. 7 

... 

112 

0 

0 

Staff (/). 

1 Drill liavildar 

• a » 

5 

0 

0 

1 Dull naik ,,, ,,, 


2 

8 

0 

8 Pay liavildnrs nt Rs. 6 

• * • 

40 

0 

0 

8 Color havildarg at Rs. 2 

. « • 

16 

0 

0 

2 Bugle-m.ijors at Rs. 5 

• • • 

10 

0 

0 

1 Siiliadar major 

• • • 

60 

0 

0 

1 Native adjutant 


17 

8 

0 

1 English bclioolmaster 


8 

0 

0 

1 Vernacular schoolmaster 


9 

0 

0 

Total 

• • • 

158 

0 

0 

Camp-follotoiis (^)s 

8 Lascars at Rs G «... * 


48 

0 

0 

8 Blubtus at Rs. 7 ... 


66 

0 

0 

8 Swec])cis at Rs. 7 ... ... 

• • • 

56 

0 

0 

1 Tmdal 

• • • 

9 

8 

0 

1 Chowdhiy 

• • • 

11 

0 

0 

2 Rildars at Rs. 10 

• • « 

20 

0 

0 

1 Mutsuddi ... ••• 

• • • 

7 

0 

0 

2 Wug^hinenat p.s. 6 ... ••• ... 

* • • 

12 

0 

0 

Total 

• •• 

219 

8 

0 

Batta (^)t 

800 Sepoys at Rs. 2-8 

• • • 

2,000 

0 

0 

80 Non-comniisMoned officers at Rs. 2-8 

... 

200 

0 

0 

16 Buglers at Rs. 2-B 

• •• 

40 

0 

0 

Total 

• • ■ 

2,240 

0 

0 

Goon-coHDijcr Pat (»)• 

Approximatelj 

• • • 

1,000 

0 

0 








• •• 
■ • • 


Mem 
Sand 
School 
Ecpair of hutts at Us. 4 
2 Win^-commanders at Ba. 85 
Quartermaster 


{ IS } 

AprBNDix C-^ontimed. 

COMTIHOENT AtlOWJtfTCSS (/). 


Monihlj, 


11 • 

• •• 


1 Hospital assistant 

2 Hospital a&sistants at Hs. 25.•• 

1 Medical pupil at Bs. 5 .«• 


• Total 

SuBOHDIKATE MedICAL 


• • • 

• ft • 

ft • ft 


1 Shop cooHo a., 

2 Bhistics at Bs. 7 
1 SwcopiT 

1 (iooyah 

3 Mate bearer 

d Beai’crs at lls. 9 — 


800 Men at Bs. 4... 


Total 

Hospital Establishment 


ft * ft 


Total 



Bb, 

A. 

p. 

ft* • 

100 

0 

0 


100 

0 

0 

ft ft V 

20 

0 

0 

• . • 

8 

0 

0 

ft • ft 

170 

0 

0 

ft ft « 

25 

0 

0 

»• ft 

423 

* 

0 

1 

% • ft 

30 

0 

0 


50 

0 

0 

ft ft ft 

5 

0 

0 


85 

0 

0 


H 



• ft ft 

7 

e 

0 

ft ft ft 

14 

0 

0 

ft ft ft 

7 

0 

0 

ft ft ft 

7 

0 

0 

ft ft ft 

10 

0 

0 


27 

0 

0 

ft ft ft 

72 

0 

0 


IlAUr-ALLOWANCB 


Annually. 

.. 3,200 0 0 


1 rhiltaolc p^hee. 
i rliiitack salt. 


A BCpoy is allowed £ollowin<» ration daily— 

1 seer Hour or rice. 

2 cjaitlacks dhall. 

Assuming selling price of flour or rice to be 0 seers per rupee— 

dluill at 4 anna‘s per seer, 
gliec at Ks. 1-4 per seer, 
salt at 4 annas jicr seer. 


J^’ioiir or rioo 

... ... 

• ft ft 

.«• 

5 

0 

0 

Hliall 

••• 

ft ft V 

... 

0 

8 

0 

Ghco ... 

... 

ft ■ ft 

... 

2 

8 

0 

Salt • •« 

.•• ... 

... 

... 

0 

2 

6 



Total 


8 

2 

6 

Eacli sepoy conlributcB 


... 

... 

3 

8 

0 

Loss to Government 

... ••• 

• ft ft 

... 

4 

JO 

6 

or say Bs. 4 per sepoy. 







Kit Allowance^ (n). 





60 Becruits at Bs. 30 

... 

... 

... 

1,800 

0 

0 


Musketry Prizes (c). 





Best instructor 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 


• •« 

CO 

0 

0 

Best shot 

ft ft ft ft* ft 



25 

0 

0 

Second best shot ... 

• ft ft ft ft « 


... 

15 

0 

0 

50 murksnicn at Bs. 5 

• ft ft ft • ft 


... 

250 

0 

0 

Best judge of distance 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 


c* 

... 

10 

0 

0 

8 Best ditto in company 

ft ft ft 


... 

40 

0 

0 



Total 

• •• 

400 

0 

0 


Clotttino («). 






912 Men at Bs. 8 each (value of clothing given) 

• ft ft 

• * . 

7,296 

0 

0 


Military Bewards 

( 2 ). 








Monthly. 

Order of British India 

... 

ft ft ft 

... 

60 

0 

0 

Older of merit 



... 

20 

0 

0 



Total 


80 

0 

0 














AspMtabelt} 


( ) 

Aftsksix 0—concluded. 


For 12 moiiiih»-> 



(«*) — 


• •• 


• •• 

• « • 


• • « 


(») =. 
W =» 
(/>) = 
te) - 


• • • 


Add 5 per cent, contingencies 


Add loss on rations at Rs. 4 per sepoy monthly 


Anniudly. 


• •« 

... 62,364 

4 

0 

• . • 

... 12,960 

0 

0 

• « • 

... 12,480 

0 

0 

• a • 

... 67,200 

0 

0 

• •• 

... ],844 

0 

0 

... 

... 1,896 

0 

0 

• •• 

... 2,634 

0 

0 

... 

... 26,880 

0 

0, 

• 

... 

... 12,000 

0 

0 

... 

... 6,076 

0 

0 

• •• 

... 1,020 

0 

0 


864 

0 

0 

• •• 

960 

0 

0 


2,07,548 

4 

0 

• •• 

... 3,200 

0 

0 

• •• 

... 1,800 

0 

0 

... 

... 400 

0 

0 


... 7,296 

0 

0 

Total 

... 2,20,214 

4 

0 

• « • 

... 11,012 

0 

0 


2,31,256 

4 

0 

• • • 

... 38,400 

0 

0 

Total 

... 2,69,656 

4 

0 


9 


i JTotal cost of one Native infantry regiment (annually) in Aefiam is Rs. 2,G9,C5G, or average cost 
of each of 800 men i*? Rs. 3?17 (occlusive of cost of doolic-bcaiers, and calculated at a minimum for 
loss on rations^ as Nali\e officers^ commissioned and non-commissionudj and aho camp-followers^ get 
their rations at reduced rates) • 


Appenmx D. 

Siatemfut shoxrin^ the streiigfh and dhinhvlion of exhimg Fronfier Police Force, and the strength and 
distribution of neto proposed Foice aohich will iahe over all outposts mw garnsoned hg ike troops* 

Surma Valley. 


Existing distribution* 


Frontier 
poli< u 


CACnAR ... ... ... 339 

Distributed as follows •— 

Silchar ordinary polite guards^ trea- • • 

sury <*uardsj &c. ... ... 89 

North Cachar police guards, Assa- 
loo, &c. . ... 58 

Manadhar and Jhtfi Ghat police 
guaids ... .*• 50 

Political Agent, Mnniporc's police 
escort •••50 


Leaving a reserve of 
Military gmuds in Cachar district 
occupying fionUcr pobts 
Stt.het 

Distributed as follows :— 

Sylhot station police guards 
Sylhei frontier „ 

Leaving a reserve of 


—107 

112 


172 


282 


70 

90 

—160 

122 


Proposed distribution* 

Frontier 

polieo. 

In Ca'char outposts arc garriboned by 197 
When Cachar military outposts are 
taktn*ovcr, there will be required an 
additional force of ••• ... 172 

- 369 


Tlio Sylliot outposts arc garrisoned by 160 

Total strength of garrisons ... 529 

Allowing a reserve of 100 per cent, of 
cfEcctivo strength to provide for 
guaids, cscorib of prisoners, &c. &c. 529 

Total frontier police force required 
for Suima Valley will be 1,058, or 
approximately ... ... 1,000 

Existing force of frontier police ... 621 

Additional police force required ••• 370 


Total frontier police force in Surma 
VaUey ... ... ... 621 





[AWealh tt 


( « > 

A3?mNi>ix 


Exhiing distribution. 
Kfiasia bills frontier police 
Garo bills 


Hill BisTniors. 


99 

99 


Naga hills 

Total irontier police in hill districts ... 

Nl^?a hills military frontier outposts^ 
guards ••• 


j\r/i 

800 

200 

600 


250 


Proposed dhirihution. 

The military force to be withdrawn from 
the Naga Hills anfl replaced by a force of 
frontier police constables. 

Pn>iK)sed force, Garo liills 
Ditto, Khasia hills 

Ditto, ^aga hills 

• • 

Total frontier police in lull districts 
Jnerc'a^se in frontier police under xiroposed 
scheme 


250 

60 

400 

710 

210 


Assam Valtjuy. 


Ex},sttng distrihifion. 

The frontier x><^bt*<5 force at ])rctient main¬ 
tained IS— 

Goalpara 
Kamroop 
DuriTing 
Nowgong . . 

Sjbs.ig.4r 
Lukhiinj»orc 

Tola! frontier police force in Assam 
valley 

Military guards occupying frontier i>osls 
us follows.— 

Gonhati 
Ooilaljari 
Te/:p<»n» 

Oolnghat 
Sadi^ a 
Poldiaiijukli 

Se<‘sre 
Dtboiig 
Jaipore 


96 

90 


125 

4i\ 

21 < 

J4 

26 


Total rnilitarv ein]»loyed on outposts' 

gariison duly ju Assam valley ... 622 

Total oxibting f ion tier j>olicc force in 

Assam ... ... ... 1,^99 


Proposed dlslrthiiicrm. 

The ffonti<T outjjostb now hebl by Ibo mili¬ 
tary will be taken over by the frontier 
])olice, which will bo increased* as fol¬ 
low s :— 


16 t 

Gojilpara 

06 

6 S 

Kamroop 

150 

171 

Durr ling 

178 

209 

Nowgoiig . . . . ... 

82 

-- 

Sil)h.igar 

250 

77 ^ 

Lukhinipore . . 

650 

— - 

l\>tal ])roposod frontier jjolice force for 



Asmini \alh‘V 

1,406 

212 

5S 

Kvistiug frontier x^f'lhe force 

778 

Additional frontier police force re¬ 

SI r- 

13 

quired . . ... * ... 

628 

101 




Total proposed frontier police force in 

Absaui . ... ...3,000 

Pr<»po&ed increase in frontier police force ... 1,101 
Military rebeved from frontier outpost duty 1,014 


No. 1669, dated Shillong, lltli September 1879. 

From—L. Haue, Esq., Assisfant Secretary to the f)hief CommisBibner of Assam, 

To—^The Secretary to the Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In continuation of the note by the Chief Commissioner of Assam on the military requirements 
of this province, 1 am directi*d to forward her4‘\vifh a cox^y of a loiter No. O^jSO, dated 181h ultimo, 
from the Controller of Military Accounts, Calcutta, cnc-losing a statemenf showing tlie cost of the 
regiment of Native infantry stationed in Assam for 1S78-79. 

'W ilh refereiu'o to the figures given hi x>aragraphs 22 and 23 of flap nolo, I am diivcled to say 
that the Chief Commissioner has considerably iinder-cstiiuatod tlic savings that would be effected by 
the substitution of Frontier Police for the two Native regiments. 


No. 6080, dated Calcutta, 131h August 1879. 

From—CoiX)NEL T, B. Haukison, (Controller of Military Accounts, 

To—The Secretary to the Chief Commisbioner of Assam. 

In continuation of my letter No. 4174, dated 2nd July 1S79, I have the honor to forward 
herewith a statt'ment showing the cost (exclusive of x^*^y allowances) of the regiments of Native 
infantry stationed in Assam for the year 1878-79. 

2. The total amount was Bs. 3,58,271; and this sum may be taken as the average for the past 
three yearSi 
















Appendix UO 


( 22 ) 


Statement showing the coat in 1878-79 of the Native troopa atationed in Aaaam. 


Grants. 

Heads of Service, 

Debited 

amount. 

Total. 

• 


« 

Adjiifanf^GeneraVa Department. 

Us. 

Bs. 


Travellings and outstation allowances 

7 



Diviaonal and Brigade Stajf. 


9 


Tfavellinj^ and outstation allowances ... * 

224 

231 

IV 

TravcTIiiigr and outstation allowances ... ... ... 

9 


Godnw'D cstabl i shin cut P 

3,363 



Cattle establish men ts and marelun" ullowaneos 

5,463 



])oolic-b(‘.irers and marching: allowanees 

836 



Provisions for Natjxes 

2,61,373 



Compensation tx/Natives for deiirnc*ss of provisions 

] ,034 



Feed of* Commissariat cattle (elephants) 

8,396 



Jfire of Transport. 




Movement•=« of troops 

7,884 



Commissariat 

601 



CMothin^ 

39 



Barrack 

3 



Medical 

305 



Ordnance 

343 



Inland water charges. 




Movements of troops 

11,202 



Commissariat 

4,491 



Ctithinj^ 

5 



Barrack 

39 



Medical 

513 



1 Ordnance 

31 


• ^ 

* Reji^imenfal equipments and camp eontin^enoios 

5 



Cattle-gear, luijdcments, g<Klo\vn furniture, and conting-encies 

1,335 



Miscellaneons. 




Incidental 

755 





3,07,682 

VI 

Making cdotliing, grcat-eoais, and cloaks for European and Native 

I,S‘J9 



troops. 




Packing materials and charges 

00 



Europe stores 

10,139 





12,098 

VII 

Piirehase of barrack bedding ... 

37 



Cost of puj>]di<‘s for lighting of barrack's and ho'«pitals 

610 



Cost of miscellaneous sujiplies for barracks and hospitals 

811 





1,491 

IX 

Cost fS Tneilicinos and nnilical stores jirovidcd in India 

5,199 



Cost of bedding and equipments 

355 

• 


• < 


5,454 

X 

Ordnance stores and camp equipage 

3],HJ5 

% 


• * • 


31,315 . 


Grand Total 

... 

3,58,371 


Fort William ; i* (Sd.) T. B. HARRISON, Colonel, 

The Auguai 1879. J ^ Controller of Mililarg Accovnta, 


C.—NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OTJDH. 

No. 2449, dated Naiiii Tal, 4th Soptomber 1879. 

From— C. Robehtj^on, Ksq., Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 

With rrfcrence to your letter No. 201S.B., dated 7th July 1S70, and subsequent reminder, 
calling for iLrorniat'ion on certain points in eonneetion with the military requirements of Jhe North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, 1 am directed to forward, for the information of His Excellency the 






( ^ ) [Appendix tt> 

Govenior-GTeneral in Council | abstiucts o£ tho replies received from the officers consulted, in reg^ard 
to points (a), (d), (c), (d), (e)j {jT), (^), and (^), and to communicato the following remarks. 

* * * * * 

3. Of the ten points mentioned in paragraph 2 of your letter, {;he tabular statement enclosed 
gives details in regard to pomts (a), (d), ( 5 ), (/*), and (^) as accurately as with the very short time 
allowed was possible. 

The figures of (//) and (^) are taken from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh census reports. 
The details of Europeans and Eurasians are not quite a<*curute, though they are sufFu ieTitly so for the 
present inquiry; for the figures for Lucknow and Eyzuha<l in the Oiidii census included Jlhe military 
as well as the civil element; in these eases the numbers roughly estimated by clistiict officers and 
Commissioners have been adopted. Sitapur is blank, but the numberb ari‘ insignificant. The 
details in connection with points {e), (y*), and (y) have been taken from a report by the Inspector- 
General of Police, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In regard t<» tlic question ot cflieieucy of the 
police, I am to invite spe<*ial attention to the remarks in the last column of the statenient, which 
show the extent to which (it is believed) the police force of these provinces can deal with riots and 
such like disturbances. 

4. The subject of point (e), state of feeling, is a very wide one, and closely eoBineoted—so closely 
as to be in<*apable of entirely separate treatment—with point {//) (tlements of danger). The general 
substance of the rejjlies on this question points to the following eomdusion. 

On the part of the great landholders the general feeling is one of loyalty. They hold their 
property by a tenure wbieli would in many cases be* very um^ertain w<*re it not for the strong hand 
of the (lovernment. Tlieir dignity is recognized, their honor Is prote«4ed, llieir pf>sitioii is assured, by 
the llrilish Government. In bhort, they have everything to gain and nulliing to lose }>y any subver¬ 
sion of the present state of things. 

The trading cIusmos are in much the same position, it is only under a rcall}^ strong Government 
that they <*ould liope to be able to carry on their occupations 111 peace, and to enjoy in seeiirily the 
fruits of their labor. ^ 

As regards the great mass of the rural-populatitm, the general feeling is one of eontented 
indifTereiiee—not mueli ac*tive loj.ilty, but no active disl<)^al(\ and no apprelu'nsions of it, with a bias, 
slight but obvious, towards th(* estabhslied order of things. 'J’hc lower str.itum ol the Muhammadans, 
and flueli of the higher middle class of Muhammadans as are too proud to beg anti too lazy to work, 
constitute the only really dangerous classes m most part of those provinces. Uut they are not r«iitA‘d ; 
they have lit) leatlers to Itiok up to, and no prineiplt* of action to guide them in a dtdinitc line of policy, 
beyond a religious antagtinism, bast*d on bigtitry and the tlesiri' ft>r jdijiider. * 

The pt>sitive lt)yiilty’of tlie jiet'ple in tht* Cawnptire district, vouched for strongly by the Magis¬ 
trate, is. His Ilontir aj)prtdientls, a rose-coloured reflection of his own friendly feeling to tlie ]ieople 
among whom he has Jtmg servtHl. In curious et>iitrast to tins is the o}>inion expressed by the 
Magistrate t)f Alinhabiul, who speaks of the general feeling as one of apatliotie tlisaffection. The 
city of Lucknow has the unenviable reputation of decided, but iinpoteiit, disafCcetitiii It) Ilritisli rule ; 
and His Hontir has no doubt as to tbo truth of this. The glories of the Nawabi are still fondly 
remembered by crowds of tliseontented pensioners and siar\mg bangers-on, wbt) contrast llio present 
with the past state of affairs in a manner very unfavoral)le to'tlie ft»rmer, and et»nliall^ hate our rule. 

With these exceptions, which are sufficiently mnrktul to bi‘ notewoithy, tin* gein'ral biimmary 
mven above may be aceejited as tlesoribing pretty accurately the prt‘vading state of things. It need 
hardly be add<‘d that where our rigid system of law has o])(‘raled harshlv, the feeling is not frniidly. 
Tlius disj>ossessc<l landholders all over the jirovdnce would, fioin 1h«'ir ovmi slainijiiniit, \\el<*oine a 
change; but this is not so much from dislike to our (Jovernment us from halied to the new men 
whom our measures have optT.ited to sulistitute for themselves. 

• 6. To point (d) (elements of danger^ much that has licen said on point (e) applies. The follow¬ 
ing is a brief bunimary of the replies received from the various officers :— 

Meerut l)ivision ,—A seriouH negative element o:^ danger is the want of iiorsonal iiitlueneo of 
district offieers over the Nutiv-c population, due to constant changes, and to*the absorption of district 
officers in jadty work. 

Mohileund After instancing such special iioints ns the low-class ^rubanimadans, the 

inflammable cities of Bareilly and Moradabad, the Native State of Ibunpur (a ])otentiaI, not a jireseut, 
danger; tlie present Nawab is loyally disposed), the Comtnibbioner sums up the mam elcmimts of 
danger as under :— 

(a) Hecay of landed gentry and transfer of hereditary property. 

{6) Removal of power from the landlord ; iulliioueo of the patwari,* 

(e) Fall in value of land. 

(d) Want of employment for the younger sons of Muhammadan families. 

The first two cases are obvious enough : they are the inevitable results of a rigid and just svstem . 
of government, coupled with an improvident and extravagant laiid(*d class, jealous of old ])nvilegc8. 
The third calls for no remark. As regards the fourth, 1 am to say that the Govenimont has lately 
done some thing to alleviate this evil. 

Af/ra JJii'hvon ,—The latent eli'mexit of danger is chiefly that of the low-class Muhammadans. 
Tliere is not, however, any cause for alarm, unless it be in regard to the Native Stat<*s bordering the 
division—an important 2 }oint in view of ])ossible complications. 

Afla/tabad Dhdaion .—There are no special elementb of danger here, beyond that connected with 
the Natwe State.s in the districts of llamirpiir and Banda. At Allahabad itself the centml and district 
jails, with over 3,000 bad charaeters, might become a source of i rouble. The Mugifetrato's remarks, 
as to general but apathetic disaffection, linvc already been referred tx>. 

* JVoie .—Paragraph 2 omitted by desire of His Honor the Licutenani-Govcinor. 
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Jienaret Jjivmou .—In the traiis-Gogra Uifstricts, the contijfuity of Nepal, the small number of 
Europeans, and tlie paucity of means of communication, arc indicated as possible elements of danger 
in timos of tronhJe. 

Jhaufti —A nfiliirnllj turbulent people, the conli^^nitr of Gwalior^ and the isolation of 

the head-quarters (owing* to want of rail and telegraph), are nieniioned by the Commissioner under 
this head. * 

Knmami 7)iviftiorf, —I'Jo elements of danger exist here. This is the view of the Commissioner, who 
is thoroiighJy a<'(|iiaiiited with the eoiiiitry and people. 

O/f////.— Til (Judh there is nothing special to notice, except as regards the eity of Lucknow (already 
referred to under point c), ami the liigh-class Brahmans and ''fhakurs of ry/.abad. His Ifonot believes 
that the gei^eral fettling in Oudh is favorable rather than otherwise to our rule ,• and that the dangerous 
classes are Jess numerous here than iu the older province. 

Of general grounds of possibhi (dements of future danger there is, Sir George Conner is 
constrained to confesH, no lack. Our rigid revenue system, resulting in constant transf(;rs of landed 
property ; our still moiv rigid pidieial system, with its com])lieations and ieehniealities; the 
necessarily narrow held opi'ii to youngiir sons of the old IMiihammadaii families; the predatory instincts 
of certain classes; tile big.)ted animosity of the lower jVlulianimadans, who hate us as infidels, os 
Bupersoders, and as just and strong rulers : ihese are all instances to the existence of which we cannot 
shut our eyes, h^nally, lliere is little doubt that the late increase in direct tiixation has embittered 
many who might otherwise have been loyally inclined. 

Of overt (;lemeuts of danger ih(-TC are few in those provinces. The contiguity of Native States 
is certainly one; andiierhajis it is of all tbc most imjiortaiit. The isolation of such tracts as Jhansi 
and Gorakhpur is another. In both eases, the presence of British troops is the only safeguard. The 
riff-raff of the larger Muhammadan cities, such as Lucknow and Bareilly (with one or two others of 
less importane(»), form a dangerous element, ready to break out on a favorable opportunity, and 
needing something more than the ordinary police to oviu'awe them and hold tliein in eho<;k. 

6 . Before (dosing the re-marks on this head, 1 am to invite the ji^^idicular attention of His 
Excellency in Council to three points. 

The first is the deen^asing influonec of district oflicers, alluded to by the Commissioner of 
Meerut. It is most necessary, in His Honor's opinion, to retain an oJlicer as long as possible, consist¬ 
ent with the exigencies of the puhlit’i service, in charge of a district. In this way alone can he 
become intimate with tlu^ peojde, gain their eonfidenee, and he able to iniliienee them. The constant 
chang(‘s are mainly due to the new furloiig'h rules. TTnder these rules oltlcers may run home every 
three^/(^ars ; and many are temjited to avail themsidves of this privilege. Tlie r<*Kult this year was 
that nearly^two-thirds of the districts changed hands. The absorption of the Alagistrate and his 
covenanted assistants in petty work of a routine character is also to tie deprecated. 

Tlie second point is the recent increase of dir(H?t taxation. This has unquestionably done much 
to render our rub* uupo]nilar with both the trading and landed classes. Jii tlie case of traders this 
might, to a certain extent, be disregarded ; hut in that of landboldei’s—a more numerous and influen¬ 
tial body—the Governmeut cannot so easily overlook it; and th(? fact must he home in mind. 

With regard to the third point, I am to say that if one of the objects of tlui Commission is to 
reduce the clement of military force, by enlarging the scope of civil influence in winning the 
good-will of the people, they will deserve well of the country if they propose some modification of 
the functions of the Ijegi.slative Department of the Government of India as at jireseni conslituled. 

Even before tbe^ mutiny our civil law and iiroceduro were .such that the Natives declared that the 
evils arising then^from far counterbalanced the advantages offered by our rule; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that if the populations of this empire could be polled, it would be found that they 
are of the same opinion still. 

Both the people and the executive are liampei’cd and tied down by Idio operation of strict laws, 
which there is no getting free from, however advantageous or even nec^essary it may he to depart 
occasionally from their strict letter. It may he very desirable, ^or example, for all the parties (.•onceAied 
to do a certain thing; hut it is found that the pro])osal is to some exUuit opposed to a certain section , 
of a certain law, and the consequence is that nothing c^an be done. It may be right to do tin? thing; , 
it may he certain that it*lirid not oe<mrred to the framers of flic law that such a co;itingeTK*y would 
nri.se, or they would assuredly have made provision for it ; but newer!heless nothing can he done until 
the time (.•omes for a general revision of the law,—it may be years afterwards. All this might be 
remedied by a modilication of the j)rosent system. When it is necessary to pass an oiuvetment to 
higalizc any measure which the Government thinks it ex])edieut to adopt, the Bill might run : 

** When^us it is expedient to provide by law for carrying out a certain measure; It is luindiy declared 
that this measure shall be carried out under rules to be framed by the Local Government, which, 
when tliey have received the sanction of the Government of India, shall have the for<.*c of law. 

It is further enacted that, subject to the same sanction, the Local Government shall have 
power at any time to add to, modify, or alter tlie said rules.” 

This, Sir George Couper believes, would be all that would be necessary in the interests of justice, 
equity, and good eonseienec, as oppo.sed to the inten^sts of law ; and he feels certain that the step 
would he hailed with the greatest delight by the entire community, \vith the ox(^>eptioii of the lawyers. 

In the event of any diffieulty arising, such as that referred to above, the necessary addition or altera¬ 
tion could at once be made to the lailo. Som(i such arrangement would certainly suHiee to meet most 
local requirements. Eor Acts embracing in their scope the entire empire, it might be nec(^ssary to be 
somewhat more elaborate in the iircliminary procedure; but here, too, action ought to be in the direction 
above indi(?atfHl. And it may further be questioned whether such general Acts are not now too 
immei’ou.«i, and whether it would not be better for the Supreme Government to declare what is wanted, 
and ilitui leave each Local Government to carry out its w'ishes in tht' way best suited to the people 
with which it has to deal, subject of course to tlie ultimate sam^tion of the Government of India. 

The Li(‘ut(mant-Governor believes that the time has arrived wdu^u it is iinjieratively necessary to 
simplify onr law and procedure in the manner above described, or in some other manner.< The evil 
has attained gigantic pro][K>rtions, and is increasing daily. As ^ready said, the Executive is hampered 
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and the people are harassed and fleeced. The only class who are gainers by the system are the vakils 
and mukhtiws who throng our courts, and who. His Honor believes, are more dreaded and detested by the 
pest of the community than any other class, not excepting dacoits. But, under existing eircum- 
stances, they are a necessary evil; for the business of the law courts, as at present constituted, could 
hardly bo carried on without them. It is worthy of remark that at the recent examination of candi¬ 
dates for the ofllce of pleader held in these provinces, nearly one thousand passed. It soems to Sir 
George Couper positively startling to think that every year the number of this class is increasing in 
this way ; for they can only get a living by fleecing the ignorant and poor. If, however, some such 
^measure as His Honor has inclicated above were carried out, their occupation would mainly be gone; 
*for it is ll«?y who, by picking holes in Acts, and by showing that a pro])osal, though perfectly right in 
itself, is opposed to such and such a secticTn of such and such an Act, cause the diHleuItics lyid embar¬ 
rassments which His Hpiior com^dains of, and which strike at the very root of eiceutivo efficiency 
and poi)ular content. 

It is, however, too late. His Honor fears, to go back to the '^non-regulation systempure and 
simple, although it was the one most approved of by the people, and is still in force in the main 
in Native Slates. The people thcmsclvcH, having been so long acciistoined to rely on legal aid, would 
probably be re]u<*tant to revert, to it. But if Acts were sim])lifled and made susceptible of irnmediato 
correction or addition whenever they wore found dofcietive, the evils of thc*present system, if they 
would not be altogether removed, would at least be very groally modified, so much go that it could 
be worked smoothly and at a vast diminution of expens*} both to tin' Government and the peo 2 )lo; 
while our prestige would be restored and maintained by the vastly iinprov<jd relations which would 
thus spring up between the people on the one side and the Govcinmt'nt on the other. « 

If it be said that tins would be a retrogressive measure, the Lieutenant-(hivernor would ask whjr 
a retrogressive step should not bo taken, provided only that it be right. He does not see wliy tins 
shouhl be the only eennitry in wliieh it is impossible to draw baedi when it is shown that avo have 
gone t*>o far. In ringbaud, only a few years ago, a new measure of army reform was introduced, 
which it was thought would prove a great su<*(a:ss ; and now, if telegrams are to bo trust<'d, it has 
proved to bo sueli an utter failure tliat the authorities are about to revert to the old system. Sir 
George C(m]>rr do(‘s not see why we should not follow this example in India, if the necessity or expe¬ 
diency of such a st<?]) be demonstrated. T 

7. Point {h) deals with Euro])ean and Eurasian population considered under the sub-heads of—• 
(1) strength, (:i) weakness, (*i) imj>rovement by organization. 

Under this lu'ad it is to be noted that the tigures given by district oflleers, being only approxi¬ 
mate and of a later date, do not cpiite coincide with those for the 3-juropean and Eurasian populatiou 
given under (/>») in the t jibular slat emeu t. ' " 

The following is a brief resume of the several replies , 

Meerut —In the Hun, wliich is oxeej)tional, the Native poymlalion is small, and the 

Euro])ean and Kurasiaii eonsid<*ral>lc. Combatant strength, aidtsl by the Goorklia pensioner.s, may bo 
said to be eonsidi'rable, IVleernt urn] (ihaziabad have SioO able-bodied men, ]>artly enroll**d as volun¬ 
teers; Saliaran 2 )ur and Koork<‘e have iiiiU eflicients to JioO nou-efll< lciits, with organized volunteers 
in both (ienlrcs. All *)r these may be said to possess sullieiont strength to protect the women and 
children. In y\ligarh then^ are some 00 men to 71) women and chihlre]!; no source of strength for 
comb.'vtant. ]iurjiost‘s, but no direct element of weakm‘s.s, as the railway is at hand. 

lillsewhere in tlu^ division the luiinbcrs are iusigniOctant. • 

The fiohileuntl Dieision is d<*< idedly weak. In Bareilly alone is there any eonsidernlde number of 
EuropcfpiR and Eurasians—some 50 men to 150 incilieients, iiselo.ss ae a eoiubataut body and iiisuirieient 
for protective j)urposes. 

The J(/ra Division has only one district—that of Agra itself—with any pretensions to combatant 
power. In Agra there are 3(i0 men (210 of whom are volunteers) to nearly 1,200 Avomeii and oliildreii. 
The Eort being* available, there is no direct element of weakness. 

The Affn/iahnd Division has, in C’awnpore and Allahabad, two fairly large centres, in both of which 
^hero is a certain amount of eombataut strength. Cawn^wc has 170 able-bodied to 450 in efficients; 
.Allahabad, 000 able-bodied to 1,700 inelTieienls. 

In both places there are organized bodies of volunteers; Allahabad has the fort to fall back 
upon. 

The Benares Division has no centre of any importance. Gliazipur possesses about 50, and Benares 
about 90 capable men. In all the other districts the numbers are small. The Chunar Eort Avould of 
course be available. A volunteer cori)s exists at Gbazijmr. The number of women and children is 
large all over the division ; and this would be a serious element of Avoakne.ss. 

The Jhansi Division has no centre of any size, and it.s isolation is a distinct source of weakness. 

The Kuniaun Division (exccjit in the hot season) has no largo centre; b»jt the cir<5umslances of this 
tract are quite exeeptioual. 

In Oiidh the numbers of Europeans and Eurasians are so small, except in Lucknow, as to be useless 
from a combatant standpoint. Lucknow has some 900 capablos to 1,800 ineflieients; many of the 
former drilled and armed, sufficient for protection and utilizablc on occasion* for attack. 

Summing up, the only centres of combatant strength are the following 
The Dun. Agra. 

Meerut (Gbaziabadl. Cawnporo, 

Sabaran^mr (lloorkce). Allahabad. 

Lucknow. 

And in most of these the largo number of peoydo to be protected tends to weaken this strength 
seriously. Where there is no combatant strength, there is of course weakness; that is, all over the 
^ provinces except at the above centres. 

As regards the question (third clause of point A) of the organization of the European and 
Eurasian pbpulation, I am to say that this can best be discussed in connection with points (») and (/)• 

9 
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8. Point (^) refers to compulsorj enlistment. * xi. • 

The general opinion seems to be against the measure. At all large centres, where there is com¬ 
batant stre. gth, there arc already organized bodies of volunteers, who would form a ^nucleus in case of 
danger. SiT George C^ouper is inclined, however, to agree with the Lucknow Commissioner, that 
enrolment in llio A^lunteers should be made compulsory on all Europeans and Eumsians; and certainly 
in the case ot such as arc serviee of Government should be made a condition of appointment, 

60 thiit all might acquire familiarity with the use of the rifle and the elements of drill: the members 
to be enrolled in a reserve body Avhen they }iad served a certain time in an active corps, w'here regular 
attendance is cniorccd. In coxinection with tin's sul>joci, I am losay that IJis Honor has taken every^ 
opporlniiity to impress on all at head-quarters the importance of the movement, and has utsed his in- 
flu<*ncc to.Muluee all employes of the largo oflices to join the Volunteers. Ihit His Honor is strongly of 
opinion that, whether enlistment he made compulsoiy or not, there must he more encouragement on the 
part of Government to tliose concerned in the movetmnt. 

9. This leads naturally to the last ]>oint (j) alluded to in your second paragraph—development 
of the volunteer systoui. Sucli development mainly rests w'illi tlic (government. That the system 
ehould be heartily encouraged by the GovcrnmcMit in every way possible may be taken as ad¬ 
mitted, and ill ibis res^pcet much remains to be done. The measures IIis Honor has already 
recommended, and which he \vH>uld again press on the eonsidtu'ation of His Excellency in Council, 
are (1) tlio ajfpoiutment of a paid and professional n<ljulant to each baitalion of volunicers. 
Such an ofReer is of immense help, both to the odicers and men. One such otiie<*r has already been 
appointed in these provinces, with the best results. (:i) 'I'hc cncouragonumt of the movement by the 
grant of liberal prizes, and in other ways, such as an increase to the pension of Government servants 
who have proved tluunselvos cflieicnt volunteers. In coniu*(*.lion with this subject, I am to invito 
attention to the note by Major C. A. llodd, Commandant of the Allahabad Volunteer Rillc Corps, on 
the volunteer movement in Tiulia, forwarded w’ilh the loiter from this office No. 1955, dated 12th 
August 1^^7<S, to which His Honor has very little to add. 

10. In the third ])ar.agro])h of your letter the o])iiiion of this Governmont is asked for on Iho 
Buhjeci of the military retjuirements of these ]>rovincos; :iiid with reference to this I am to submit the 
following remarks. The latest orders of the Gov'<>rnmeiit of India in regard to the distribution of 
Ibo Eurt>])ean army appear to be contained in the Kesolutiou communicated with the letter from the 
Public Works I)e]>iirtmeni No. dS, dated 10th J iily J 872. yimilar orders in regard to the distribu¬ 
tion oF the Native army liavc not been trju’cd; and, judging by the latest Army List, it wmiild seem 
that thoKt^ orders have not yet been completely csiri'ied out, Jlis Honor has not, in the short time 
idlofved for replying to your questions, been able to ascertain exaetJv the strength of force sanctioned 
for each military station. Assuming, however, lliai the sanctioned force is iliat entered for Europeans 
in the Resolution above referred to, and for Natives that which is indicated in the Army List 
as ordinarily stationed in each cantonment, the conclusions to which His Honor has come are as 
folloivs :— 


.4,-—The forces at present sanctioned for the stations noted on the margin ought to be main* 


Oudk 


fl. Lurknow. 
(.2. I’y/aWl. 
r 3 . Ikiroilly. 
J^rovinces... < 4 . Jhansi. 

(5. LaliLpur. 


/ n. C aw njM>rc. 
■nr rrr Tt ^ ‘ j 7, Allahabad, 
jr.-ir. niuiiar. 

Co. liunarcs. 


tained in undiminished strength, for reasons 
which w'ill now he indicated in each 
case. 


(1) LueJenow ,—This g.arrison should be able to guard the fort, overawe the city, and to spare a 
force for service in the Held wherever it may be required in Oudh. If this is done, the force at 
Sitapur can be withdrawn. 

(2) Ftfzalad ,—This force must be maintained to check disaffection in neighbouring districts, and 
to guard the Nepal frontier. 

(3) Jiare?lly is the capital of Rohileund. The garrison should be able, if required, to spare a 

force for the suppression of a rising or serious disturbainec •in any part of the division, in the other 
principal towns of which, as well as in RarcilJy itself, tliere arc not a few elements of danger. If thitf 
garrison is maintained, tlie force at Moradab;|d can bo diminished, and that at Shahjahanpur with- * 
drawn. * 


(4*) Jhan^i is difficult of access, and borders on Native States filled with people of turbulent 
disposition, whence unexpectedly inroads may at any time be made. 

(6) Lalitpur ought to retain its detachment of a Native infantry regiment. It is isolated, 
nearly surrounded by Native States in which serious disorder may at any time arise, and the people 
of the district would readily join in any disturbance. 

(6) Cawnpore.—Thh cs now the most important commercial cntrep6t in these provinces; its 
trade and poj)ulation are rapidly increasing. It is the centre of a grout railway system, and com¬ 
mands the railway bridge over the Ganges leading into Oudh—a work which should never be left 
un])rotccted. It is the centre of very large cominissatiat arrangements, and possesses extensive flour 
mills, which grind wlicat for the whole of the army of Ujipcr India. It has a large Government 
harness factory, which it is understood it is in contemplation to make the solo source of the supply of 
army equipments and accoutrements. It is also a great manufacturing centre for army clothing, 
half-mountings, cloth and tents, with a population accustomed to supj)ly the wants of the army.. 
It is, moreover, a point from which a force could be detached to repress disturbances in Bundelcund. 
If the force is kept up at its present strength, the detachment of a Native infantry regiment at 
Banda might be withdrawn. 

(7) Allahahad is the capital of the united provinces, contains an important fort, is the head 
of the railway communication with Bombay, and commands the Jumna bridge. 

(8) Ckuitar ,—^Thc fort here would be valuable as a place of refuge in disturbances, and should 

retain its garrison, unless it is entirely dismantled. « 
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( 0 ) £«Mr6(.->-k large dty, to wlucli strangers of all kinds So(k in lais^nnoikent/ aad ^opeofU 

of which are rader the influeneo of Brahman pnests, who have UO ntT ior aUaCmettt 

to our rule and Bystem. ^ u 

S .—^In regard to other military siation^^, I am to rotnavk os follows:_ 

• ( 1 ) Hoorhce, —-As the head of the Cianges ciinal and the seat of important Public Works 

Department c&lahlishmimts, this shoiihl not bi* left iiii|)rotocte<l. Injhry to the head of the canal 
might cause incalculable lose* Jt EiIiuuKI retain a wing of a Jiuropean infantry regiment. 

( 2 ) llceruf ,—Tlie force liorc is not required for inaintenanee of order^ and might bo largely 
reduced.At any rale, the ICiiropoan eiualry ngnnent might be withdrawm. 

(3) Agrj atifj Mnifra ,—'fho foroo a1 MuHra is really part of the Agra garrispn. As far as tho 
Civil Government is inlcrestcd, r.e,, in regard to the i)roteetien of order, both the European cavalry 
I’egimcnt and one Kativo infantry logiincui may bo witlulraun. Tlio present stnngth is^ it is 
presumed, kept u]> as a i)rolcction against the Rajjmtana Stales^ but would be too weik if a Bcrious 
attack were to he made irom there, while for ordinary eircuiubtanecb the force proposed to be retained 
will be sullieieni. 

(4) *TIio force here is not required for maintenance of order ; hut the defence of tho 

fort and tho jirotectiun of the Gnu Carriage Agcney will probalily iinquire the maintenance of present 
arrange ments. * 

(5) oradahatl. —At least a wing of a Native infantry regiment should bo stationed hero. There 
is always risk of tmevies and serious distui 1 )anees. The European force may be w'llhdraw'n, if tho 
Bareilly garrison is niaiiitaincd at its full strength. 

( 0 ) mul (7) RhahiaJuuipur atid Sifupur ,—TJie garrisons hero may bo withdrawn, if Bareilly and 
Lucknow are gairisoned as proiiosed. 

(SI Ihtfulii —The wing of a Native infantrv regiment stationed here may be withdrawn, if tho 
Cawni»ore force is retained at its })reb( lit stiengtli. 

( 0 ) GinaUtpur. -This station ought to have a wing of a Native regiment and 20 Nativo 
oavalrv. It is isolated, has no iail\\a\ eonimun^‘auon, and coinmauds the Nepal frontier. It should, 
moreover, liave tilegiaphie eominiuiieation with F\\zah.id. 

C .—No reforenee lias been made in the fortgoing to tlie dejiols for European troops at Tlanikhct 
and (Miakrata or to Ihobo for the Gooikhas at Almorah and Delira, as llis Honor pre&umcs that these 
will be Yi tuiued. 

/> •—The foregoing proposals wull permit of the following reduction in the troops now stationed 
in these iiroviiiees :— * 

R. Aililloiy. E. Ciualiy. E. Infanti-y. N. Infantry. N. Cavalij. 
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The roduelion w’ill bo greater, if the garrison at ^recrut be furtlior dimiuislied, or dispensed with 
altogether, a-. His lltuior thinks it might bo from a civil point of view; but this is a point on 
which the military authorities will pnjbably h:i\e something to sa^. 

* 11. In conclusion, T am to ohsr'rve that Sir Goorgo Gonjicr has not advanced any objections 

* which might be uig 4 ‘d against the pro])osM 1 cone ml rat ion of the avmy at large eentres, sueli as Iho 
greater lie.illliniebs of tlw‘ snialh r ht.itioiis and their relative elieajmchs, Miioli miglit he said on those 
and other points; but 11 is Honor jiresum s that .ill such liave been duly considcrtd, and that eoncen- 
tration must be regarded as an accoinplislud f.ict. But llie Ijionteiiant-(!ovoriior would strongly 
deprecate going fuvth(*r iii that tliieelion in the lust iii'-tapi'e th.iu lie has sii<j:gtt-ied in the foregoing 
paragraphs, b’or it is a pine e\[)oriineiit, and a \erv diliejte one; inasmueh as there can be no 
question that tho mere sight of troo])s k< ('ps tin* daiigeious classes in older, w'liile it lenuinslo be Roeu 
what will he the elfect upon them ol tiuur enllio \\illulraual. It must, nioreo\er, he borne in mind 
that eomontralion is not an unnuxecl advantage. It might be so in a eoniitry where the band of tho 
rcc^t of the eoinmuinty is immediately i.mmuI ag.nnst the dislniberq of the public peace; hut it is 
different here wliere the peojile remain abbolulcly apathetie, and wheic, until Government aid ainve, 
the wrong-doers have it ail their own w^ay. 

It is agTceable to think lint, inimciHately on the outbreak of a disturb.nnee at an outl>ing town, 
intimation e.m be flashed to the nearest garns<;n, and aid lUspali bed within a few hours liy rail. J3ut 
there is another view of the case; and Ihal that the organizers of the dislurhanco nui> have taken 
the preeautioii to < lit the wire as a ])reliiiiiiuiiy to tin ir jnoeeedings, in which ease* imalculablc mis¬ 
chief might be done bel ore intidhgiuiee could rcaeli the gcirrison through any oilier channel; and jf 
tho riotor^s took the further prc<*autioii of tearing iqj the rails, it might be dilliciiit to linng succour at 
all until the mischief had been fully jjcipctnited. 

It is for these reasons that the Licntcnaiit-Govornor would depreeoto any swooping reductions 
^ in the present strength of the army based on the supposed additional power which would be given by 
concentration. We bad better proceed tentatively at first, and extend ox^cralious afterwards, if wo find 
that wbat'Snre propose to do at present has been unattended by barm. 
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Mit'itiry rtguireMenit, North-Westetn Provineet and Oudh.—Abttfaet of pointt faj, (b), (e), (f)^ wad i'pj. 
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D.~PUNJAB. 


[AnM&dizlX. 


No. 406C., datod Simlq^ 19th Au^st 1879. 

• From Colonel S. Black, Secretary to Government, Punjab, Military Department, 

To—The President, Army Org’anizalion CommifisioD, Simla, * 

In accordance with the instruct ions conveyed in the Oovomment of Indians letter. Military 
^ Department, No. 201-S.B. of the 7th July last, 1 have now the honor t<i Buj>j)ly the information therein 
called fojr, and to t^ive an expression of the lloii^ble the Liieutenaiit>Cjio\ortK>i V opiuion on the military 
r^uirements of the Punjab, in reference} to its necessary j^arribon, the immediate repression of internal 
disturbance or insurrection, and for the maintenaneo of order. • 

2. In reply to questions (a) and {/j) in the letter above quoted, I am desired to submit the follow- 

Sfcrciifftl. of population. approximate statistics, as to the number of the 

Native ]iopulalion (exc lusive of the ]>opulation of the 
Native States), and of the European and Eurasian jirjpulation, exclusi\e of tlie army .— 

(«) Native po]nilatn)n— . 

Total in 1868 .. ... ... 17,590,515 

Add increase JO per cent, to bring up to date ... 1,750,1[)55 

. Present population ... ... ... ... 10,:il9,r)00 

European and KuniBian. (^) European and Eurasian— 


European population in 

1868, ineliidmg the army 


17,571. 

J)cduct liuropcaii force 

in the Punjab ior that year 


13,317* 

Balance non-military 



4,227 

Eurasians, 1S6S 

• • • •• • • • 

3,379 


Increase to 1879 

• ■ « « • • 9 

337 

3,716 

Total Europeans and Eurasians, say ... 

... 

8.000 


3. (c) and (d) Altliuuglj information regarding the ^ state of feeling Mn the Punjab atuP 'tjie 

^ , tleni'iits of danger^ it cimtaiUb is placed by the 

Slate of feolmg and clcmpiits of dinffor i a 

** ^ Ci(nermnent oi India in tlieu inquiricB unair separate 

beads, yet it is> not possibh* so to s paratc them in the reply Putting aside danger fiom without— 
that of foreign invasion—as apjiaicntly beyond the scope of the ]nesi»nt reference, the elements of 
danger in the country arc found alone in a ianatieal, disloyal, or lioslih' state of feeling in the ]Kipuia* 
tion. So long as the state of feeling in the (‘oiinirv is cordial anil friendly Ionards < Jovernineiit, no 
elements of danger of any imiiorlaiie * can he said to exist. For these reasons, it is essential to treat 
the two jioints on which information is requested, as one. 

4. It IS a matter of cxtri'ine satisfaction to the Iloiinile the Lieutenant-Governor that he is 


able to record liis deliberate ojnniou, founded upon long cxittrienee of the ])eopIe of the Punjab and 
the test 1 moily of many experienced and alile officers, tint the state of feeling in this jirovnneo is, at 
the iirv^seut tunc, exeilhnt, and Ills Honor does not In hove that in am othei ])roviTi<o in India there 
will be found an equal amount of s\ mpathy 1 h tween the rulers and the riiltd, so much identification 
of the interests of the people with those of the Government, or so rmi<*h real, hearty, and active 
loyalty, as in the Punjab. 

5 IMie ])opulati()u of the province is almost equally divided hetweoii Hindus (including Sikhs) 
and* Muhammadans, the latter being somewhat more numerous, and iii the frontier districts of the 
, Peshawar and Derajat divisions forinnig *the entire bulk of llie agiiciiltuial jioputation, the Hindus 
^ being only found lu any considerable iinniber in the villages and towns. 

0 . The Hindu population, proport ton ally most Tfum‘'r(yns in the Delhi and Ilissar divisions, 
beeomes about equal to the Muhammadan population at the Sutlej ; while at the Chonab, the Muham¬ 
madans are vastly superior in numbers. 

7. The Sikhs mostly inhabit what is known as the Maiwacountry, about Umballaand Ludhiana; 

the JnlluTidur Doab ; th(» Manjhu, about Amrit'-ar and Lahore, the eeiitral districts of tlie ]>r(>vincc; 
and the Sialkot an<l Gujranwala districts in the Uechna Doab In tlie Itawal Jhiidi division some 
fifty Ihousmid Sikhs are found; but to the south, in Delhi, Mooltan, and beyond the Indus, they are 
almost unknown. ^ 

8 . In briefly noting the state of feeling among these three important divisions of the pojndation, 
it is only necessary to observe, with regard to the Muhammadans, that, owing to a vanety ol causes, 
which, however iutere«*tiTig, it would he out of place to discuss here, thev are Jar Jess fauatieul and 
less Bwnyid by r*digious bigotry than elsewhere in India It is among the independent tribes, inhabit¬ 
ing the fringe of hill territory between India and Afghanistan, that we have to go to find a Muham¬ 
madan population upon whom the jireaching of nioollas can produce any great or immediate rlfect. 
The Wahabi sect has gencTuIly in llic» Punjab shown itself as peaceable and as vvidl-afFLcted as any 
other class of the coinmuriity; and it is oiily throe years ago that the Licutenant-Goveinor of tho 
Punjab, in replying to an address of the primupal mc^mbers of the sect, assured them, in terms which 
produced the happiest effect in restoring their oonfidenee, which was somewdint shaken, that the Gov¬ 
ernment looked upon them with no ill-tavor, but had full Ixdief in their loyalty. Tlie ])resenco of a 
small and fanatical Wahabi colony on the north-west bolder has for some time clire(*ted attention to the 

' Punjab as a most likely centre"of Muhammadan intrigue; but the activity and intluenoe of these 

* These do not iuoludo tho womeu ftud cluldron« nho should also bo deducted; but they may bo taken as a aot-off 

against subsAiuont iuoroase. 
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exiles has been much cxag'fircratod. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor does not believe that there is anj part 
of India wl jfq Muhamrriiularts arc so weJJ.disposed to the (rovcriitiieut as in the Punjab; nor does the 
most careful and secret inquiry show that there is, at the present time, any movement on the part of 
the Punjab AVahahis aj^ainst the Government. The ajritation in this province is more religious than 
political; and althoiigli tht're can be no doubt that the scot has largely incrensed in numbers, yet its 
hostility is direetod against tlk^' orthodox Muhammadans rather than against Government. * 

9. The Sikhs are among the most warlike, as they are the most eoinpaet, class of the Punjab 
population. The Lieutenant-Governor is not aware that there is any feeling among the Sikhs hostile 
or vnfnrndly to the Government. On the contrary, they supj>Iy the most numerous and valuable 
recrints lor Ihinjab regimciits; and having been defeated by the British army in 184-6, bS46, and ' 
184d with^reat ttjfHeulty and after a prolonged struggle, t'ne pride aud self-respect of the people 
were not crushed, as they have unfortunately been elsewhere. The governing race regards them as 
equal jn ]>hysical strcDgth and courage ; aud the conquered, instinctively appreciating these generous 
sentiments, look upon the hhiglish with an entirely friendly spirit, and undoubtedly feel some common 
national ])ri(le lu tiie victories of the British arms in which they have been permitted to share. The 
^ 1 jamong the Sikhs is found in a dissenting sect, the Kukas, who are to Sikhism 

what the Wahabis are Muhaminadanisin. 'IMieir numbers arc, however, small; their principal 
Icafiers were summarily arrested aud transported beyond British India some years ago—a blow from 
which the sect has iiovi*r recovered ; and though from time to time they show some activity, yet 
it /las uot boon lately considered necessary' or politic to inter fere with them. Their doctrines are 
repugnant to the general body of the Sikh nation ; and the LiLMiteiiant-Governor, while considering 
that the Kukuk require constant watcli, does not see in them any cause of present danger. 

1 * L ^ i ^ class o| the population includes the mass of the Hindu poj^ulation, regarding 

which there IS little to be said. 'IMie religious influences which affect the Sikhs, affect the Hindu 
TKipii ation in the same, or perhaps in a greater, degree; though the Hindus, ex(*oj)t in the Delhi and 
issar uivisions, repivsentiiig rather tlic eommereial and maniiPicturing than the agricultural and 
Wiirlikc t'hc commuiiity, do not here require any special attention. 

- J.I spirit of loyalty of the )»cople of British territory is worthilv supplemented 

ly the aoti\e loyalty of the Native independent States in political eoiineCiioii with the Bun jab Gov¬ 
ernment. fhe Alghan war broke tuii, tiio Hoii'blo the Lieutenant-Governor prosstid upon the 

Government ot India the employment of the contingents of such Native St.alcs as jiossessed well- 
tlisciplmou troops ; and Hi.s nx(‘(‘llency the Viceroy, in cordially aceeding to the ])ro]>osal, i)crmitted 
•o )e lied ail experiment the umloubted and notorious success of which may be embarrassing to the 
ovjriiment unless tliey are prepared to carry it still further. ^J'he tr<»ops of tlie Biinjab Native 
i. -a os are drawn Irum the peo]>le of those States. They are not, as in other j>arts of India, more 
mercjcMiaries, over whom the ruler has no hold or control except the engagement of service. It is 
obvious theref(>re, that so Jong as of the Punjab Chiefs is assured, their troops will be 

oval. Che 1 unjal) States g.ivc their men with a ready alacrity that has never been surpassed. The 

ohicers and men, inspired by the loyal s])irit of their rulers, liavo througlioiit the Afg-haii campaign 

periormed harassing and arduous diif ies, wdlh such good spirit, discipline and gallantry as to win the 
highest praise troiu the most competent military critics. That the loyalty aud good spirit of the 
unyi > Ghicls is sincere the Licutcuaut-Governor does not doubt: it has been proved on many 
rjKieasions, and especially in the mutiny, when they, each in his order, did excellent service for the 
Goyeimneiit. Ihoir loyalty was confiriued after the mutiny by the generous and liberal manner in 
Which the Goycrnnicnl rewarded those services; while, diffei’ing from the rest of India, they have 
tiaditiuii oJ friendshij) witJi, and protection by, the British Government from the time of 


one loiiij 
their first 

interest of the Jlriti.sli Government 
guarantee of the good conduct 
Btiongly on the side of the 
them. 
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cmuiccGon with it, in the beginning of the century. Those Chiefs, whose dignity it is the 
, k’crnmmit to maintain and ineri'ase, arc in this province an in(li.sputable 
act of the general po])uIation. When a pco])le sees its natural leaders 
D Governmeut, they, by reflection or by instinct, follow the example set 

Protection has to be afforded to British subjects Against the various independent tribes on 

the north west frontier." 


Elements of daiifrcr to a portion of our territory from foreign cncuiioa. 


J>isir£cf. 

Hazara 


Tt'the. lixve. 

r Allahi (Swatis) 


Peshawar. 
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.. < Akuyiui 
C Hussimziii 
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I Al’ridis 
I Orak/ais 
... -{ ZniinuklitS 
I Tunis 
t Wazirs 
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I>lstrict. Trihe. 

r W iixirs 

Deralfiraiiil ) Sltcranis 


Uarfi. 

I'athan 


Khuu. 


Dora Qhazl 
Khan. 


Dlluch 

Patiian 

Biluch 


These tribes occupy the' 
country on our north¬ 
west and vvc.stern border 
for a length of 700 miles ; 
and aggregate in lighting 
strength 170,000 men. 
The still ernent in the 
margin gives a list'of the 
trilnis and their approxi¬ 
mate strength. Fortun¬ 
ately any combination 
amongst thorn is impos- 
piblc; and even in our 

^ihes it has been found pi'acticable to detach one or more unoffending sections. The''^foi*co^whieh^ it 

lias heretofore boon necessary to maintain in the six frontier districts is as follows ;_ 

In the Peshawar district u non io 

i»tiooii.,iiv.di.irid. ... ;;; 


iytrenjjth. 

1,000 
1,700 
2,500 
2,000 
r .,000 

5,000 

10,000 

23,500 

20,.500 

4,500 

3,000 

44,000 


1 Uslar.'inus 
f Kttsranis 
f Ho/.dtirs 
Khutraiis 
Khusas 

{ ^birclmiiis 

{ Miirrid 
Bugtis 
t. Mazaris 

Total 


Strfnrjih. 
41.000 
5,0(>() 
0 tO 

3.500 

2.700 
4,5« 0 
4.(X)0 

3.700 

1,2<M 

2.500 

1.500 

2,000 

170.000 


In all about 


19,000 men and SI guns. 


whoU^to tuTfRStifr howcYBr, on consideratioM whicb do not refor 


\, 



18w ^fire ap|>ear8 io His Hotior to be little more to say oil the state of popular feeltni^ or the ^ 
elements of possible danger. The Government of India is well aware that questions like these are 
surrounded with mystery, difficulty, and doubt. Populai' feeling is as the sea, smooth to«day, and 
to-morrow troubled by a storm< Trifles, which to the eyes ot* English rulers may appear as the little 
c^ud like a man's hand, may bring the whirlwind of religious fanaticism and passion. But of one 
thing the Lieutenant-Governor is at least ceilain—that the most probable elements of danger are in 
the Government and not in the people. Docile, patient, and long-suffering, the people of the Punjab 
will remain well-disposed to individual Englishmen, and loyal to the Government, so long as they are 
ruled with justice and consideration. The elements of danger lie in the increase of taxation, burden¬ 
ing the •population beyond its strength, and in unsympathetic legislation, subversive of Native 
custom, and undemanded by the voit‘c* of the people, against which the Lioutenaiit-Gevernor has 
during the past two years been compelled more than once to protest. * 

14. (tf) and (/') The following two statemr>nts contain the necessary information under these 
Strength and diNtributioii of police. heads • 


Superior officers, European 
Subordinate officers 
Mounted men 
Foot-constables 


Guards on jails 

Guards on loek-ups, treasuries, and escort duty 
Town and munioix)al and cantonment duties 
Distribution throughout districts 


Total 


f>2 

605 

905 

18,694 


Total ... 20,2‘26 


Subordinate ofliuers. Men. 

6 • 745 

18 2,348 

28 4,990 

514 *11,510 


605 19,599 


The distribution within districts may gencrallj be said to be proportional to the amount of the 
population ; altbougli in large and Ihiiily-pedfled districts the inoportion of ijolice to pojjulation is 
necessarily increased. 

15. Kegardiiig enquiry (y) the force is, for police purposes, a most cffieicni body: 9,197 are 
. armed with Oreanns, 10,400 with swords and batons, 

o po ICC. witli batons only. The men are tolerably well 

drilled to move in small bodies ; and His Honor believes that the following opinion, expressed by the 
Inspeetor-Generid of Police in his lust ref»ort on a detachment detailed for blockade duty, during the 
ILohat ]iass com plication, a^)plies to the whole fcjrcc :— 

This detachment was formed by selection from volunteers from districts of the Tlaw'al Pindi 
circle. The men, hoping to see w'rviee, volunteered in a body ; and very many were necessarily dis¬ 
appointed at being lett beiiind. They marched from Rawal Pindi in the highest spirits, and during 
their stay at Kohat behaved extremely well. I note this to sliow that the old spirit of the police 
battalions still animates the force, and that should at any time half-trained soldiers be required for 
any emergenev', the Punjab xiolicc will receive such a requisilicui with avidity.^' 

For physique and w'arlike spirit the Pimjah police are not inferior, if they be not superior, to"" 
many Native regiments, w lnle their diseipliue is in no way contemptible. In time of emergency, 
they would form a most valuable reserve to the regular army. 

10. Should the Army Commission desire further or more detailed parlieulirs regarding the popu¬ 
lation of the Punjal), or the strength and efficiency of the lioJiee, I am to refer them to the adminis¬ 
tration report of this Government, which has boon supplied to all dcpartmei ts of the Government of 
India, and which, with the de])arimeiital i^oliec report for last year, herewith forwarded, supplies all 
.tho*information tliat enii be desired. 

17. The strength of the Eurox)Cim aiiRl Eurasian population has been taken at S^OOO souls. Of 

» , . 1 this nunihor, one-third, or 2,000, may he able-bodied 

(^) EurojMjan ant liiiiasian popu a ton ^ men ca])iJ>le of bearing arms. ^ These are scattered over 
(1) its strength ; stations of tfie Punjab, and many of them (about 900) 

are to he found in the Volunteer companies composing the 1st and 2nd Regiments of Punjab Volunteers. 

The military training which the Volunteers receive gives them cemhehnee, and prevents the occur¬ 
rence of panic amongst the civil population. In the event of local disturhanee, the Volunteers would 
render very valuable assistance to the Government; and they can materially help towards the protection 
of their own families and xtroj>erty, and thus relieve the regular troojis. 

18. The duty of providing some protection for the iion-combatanls of our scat fcered civil stations 

can in simie ]>laccs be left^o the body of V’olunteors; 

(2) non-combatants, womon and children; desirable to encourage, as far as i^racticable, the 

V(,)lu n teer move men t. 

19. The Lieutenant-Governor docs not think that it will be jjossiblc, except at an expense in¬ 

commensurate with the results, to form the wdiolo of the 
(8) possibility of organizing it for tho preservation of Ji]iirox)ean and Eurasian male population of the Punjab 

into organized bodies for the mainteiinnce of order. 
He would encourage a spirit of volunteering for self-defence; but he thinks that siny attempt at 
enforcing compulsory service would bo resisted, and would not give a more efficient body of auxiliaries 
than we have at present in the Vedunteers, and, by bringing into the ranks unwilling recruits, might 
possibly lower the good tone and ardent spirit which now x>crvadcs the A'olunteer corps. 

20. The Lieutenant-Governor is decidedly against any mcasui'e of compulsory enrolment of tho 

European population in the Punjab. As before stated, 
(t*) Compulsory onrolmont. thinks that it would give a less efficient body of men 

than we lyive at present, or may hope to have, by encouraging volunteering amongst all the civil classes. 


• Indudioff 264 Bailwny police. 
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21. The Lieutenant-Governor very strong-ly recommends that the Volunteer movement should 

be encouraged by Government as far as practicable. In* 
{j) Development of the* Volunteer system. pY-Q^incc there are 900 enrolled volunteers; and 

lately a proposal has been submitted to Government for the formation of a separate Railway Corps, 
and, if samitioncu, Honor believes that many additional new members will be obtained. 

22 . Wliai tlic LieuUuiaitt-Govemor would recommend as a substantial encouragement to volun¬ 

teering is the grant of uniform free of cost, in addition to the authorized capitation allowancCi to all 
effirieniJf. At 7 >rosent uniform has to be paid for ])y the fuud.s of the corps ; and the consequence is, 
that commandiints find it exciTdingly difliciilt to keep down debt. If this recommendation were ' 
saTUitioned, many of the difliculties experienced in raising new.cumpaiiies or bodies of volunteers would 
disapjK^ar. • 

, , 23. At present there are in thePunjah two Volunteer 

Three corps of Volunteer, proposed. ^ recommend- 

ations have been madi* for— 

1 .—^The formation of a third or Railway Volunlcer Corps, to include all cmjdoyes of the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi Railway C^oinpaiiy and the Indus Valley (State) Railway, with one paid 
ad jut.ant, and* its head-quarters at Lahore. 

II. —The lot Punjab Volunteer Ride (?orps without its Railway with one paid adjutant 

]>ers, with head-(piarters at Ijuhovo, I at Lahore in winter 

III. —The 2 n(l Punjab Volunteer Rille Corps with its head-quarters T and at Simla in suin- 

at* 811111 :!., J mer as at jirescnt. 

But if the two latl(*r corps increase in numbers beyond GOO ctficienls, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
recommend that a third ]niid adjutant he sanctioned—one for tlie Lahore Corjis, to include all stations 
north of (Jmbulhi, and the other for the Simla Corjis to include IJmhalla and all stations to tlie south. 

, ^ . 2'i. In considering the military requirements of the 

(3) i itaiy loqiurcmeiits. Pinijab under the liefuliiigs laid down in tile Govern¬ 

ment of India’s letter under reference— 

(a) for garri<5on purposris and maintenance of order, 

{/j) for internal and external military pur])Oscs irrespective of (rt), 

the Lieutenant-Governor would remark that, from the replies given to the questions contained in 
_ , , , , , Tifirngraph 2 of the Government letter, it will be under- 

^ t)pii u ion oya an oitti y. stood that he has a high ojiiiiion of tlie general loyalty 

o*f the population of this province, and that, he eonsiders the Chiefs of the Punjab Native States 
exccedingW friendly and wpll-disposed to (he British (■overnmont. 

There is no doubt, Sir Robert Mgerton thinks, that th<j Punjab people have, more than the inhabit¬ 
ants of any other jiart of India, idontitied themselves with the British nation, and are inclined to 
support our (ioveruTnent as tlio host they can have. 

25. The local distribution of the army in the Punjab, which was made after annexation, and 
f 1 *^ * XT .• 04 I whi<*li has been but little altered, was based largely upon 

considerations Avhieh are now so much changed, that 
His Honor believes the distribution may, if eonvt nicnt, be nioditied in accordance Avilli those altered 
conditions, 'rhe necessity for watehiitg Native Statics, which led to the formation of stations at 
Umballa, Jullundnr, and Sialkot, to guard against risk cf invasion, no longer exists. The protected 
Sikh States and Kapurthala arc thfiroiiglilv loyal : their troops have been rejieatedly tmpkiyed Avith 
our own foreew, as auxiliaries, and can be relied upon to help us both to preserve the peace of the 
province and also in war. 

20. While urging this vicAV of the feeling of the people and Chiefs of the province, the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor does not forget that we .arc foreigners of alien race and religion, and that avc must at 
all times be prepared to hold with the sword the country we have Avon from a warlike jiopulatioAi by 
the sword. For internal purposes, however, it is not nVeessfary to jilaec troops to watch particular 
States Avhoso services have placed the loyalty of tlii*ir Chiefs and people beyond doubt. 

The Lieuteiiant-GoA'ernor observc.s^that ihe yK'o])le of the Punjab and of the Native States look* 

Jmpartance of U.o proat town.. ‘ "I”*." the f^rent towns ..f the ))rovinec as the eapitals of 

their natioiiiility. Lahore aiul Amntsiir are metropoli¬ 
tan for all Panjabis, Avliether residing in British territory or in Native States. It is from these great 
centres that the minds of the people over all Use country are affected; and the Lieulenant-GoA'crnor 
considers it necessary aKvays to exhibit military strength at ihi'su jdaees, Avhere it can be seen by the 
greatest number of persons, in order to produce the greatest offeed- upon the j)oj)ulation. 

27. On the trans-Indus frontier the case is different. The eonsiderations Avhich led to the 
. . 4 • . j. ^ 4 . formation of the Punjab Frontier Force remain almost 

Kcco...tyof „,an.t».mnpf,ont.orBarr.Bons. „„altcred up to (he present lin> 0 . The tribes which 

occupy the hill country immedintely beyond the border in the IVshawar and Derajjit divisions, 
although the ]>olLey Avhieh has been consistently pursued toAvards them has bad tlie btst results in 
restraining their predatory habits and encouraging a more friendly spirit towards the Government, are 
still savage and uncertain in temper. They are still much given to making plundering exj>editions into 
British territory ; and the country still requires military protection against their iiieiirsions. The Punjab 
Frontier Force is also required for punitive expeditions against the border tribes, for which their training 
and local knowledge specially tit them. 

2 ^^, The remarks which I am desired to,offer in x*eply to the questions in the third paragraph of 
the Gf)\'ornmeiit letter Avill therefove relate almost entirely to that portion of the Punjab which lies 
east of the Indus, but Avill necessarily include the Peshawar valley, which is held by troops under the 
orders <if His Excellency the Commauder-in-Cliicf. 

29. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that there arc some stations in the Punjab Avhieh can 

now be given up. The great improvement ^which has 
been made in military weapons has more than doubled 


licdactlouB recommended* 
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the fighting efficiency of the Briti^ and the Native soldier, so that, in His Honor’s opinion, we can 
__ -afford to reduce our numbers, and to concentrate our 
o 11 y necesBary. forces. In doiu^ this, however, he would very strongly 

advocate that whatever troops are maintained should ]>e rendered mobile, and that some system of 
transport should be kept up ready to put one-halH the troops in the Punjab into the field. Heretofore 
thi^transport arrangements have always been a great difficulty ; and in our recent experiences this fact 
has been prominently brought to notice. Put it* we can now do our v?ork with reduced numbers of 
ti*oops, the difficulties in transport arrang*ements should be very much lessened; and the cost of these 
may be met by reductions in the strength of tlie army. 

• 30, After giving this subject cai'oful coiisiileralion. His Honor thinks that our troops, and more 

i. -1 « -A* 1 I. « • especially the Uritish troops, should bo stationed in those 

Dx.trAut.on of Bntuh troop.. intclligont and wealti.y portions 

population are collected, and where the grcal^st commercial activity and life exist. He is avemo to a 
system which divides our .British strength into small detaelimeiits, or which scatters these troops over 
many parts of the country. He would not i)lace one Britlsli soldier across tlio border, but would 
rather concentrate them in our own provinces, both in ordiT to impress our own subjects with an idea 
of our strength, and also as a power ready to movi; forward in cases of eim;rgt‘ncy. Our Native troops 
are fully fitted both in physique and in bravery to cojie with any of the; tribco on our border, to whom 
they are also by a long course of national tradition hostile; and His Honor thinks there are many 
reasons which should induce tb(i Government to <*onecntralc rather than scatter our British troops. 

31. In the first part of the following statinnent the 'LicuLeiiant-Govcrnor has given those places 
which he thinks roust be maintained as stations for British troops; but he* remarks that the greater 
part of the gariasons entered for Mooltan and Itawal Piudi ai*c required chiefly as supports to our troops 
holding the front or border line. 

These stations are, with the exception of Itawal Piiidi and Foroz<*porc, all upon tlie line of railway. 
The line to Kawal Pindi will soon be completed; and it will not be necessaiy to hold Ferozepore with 
British troops after the arsenal is removed. 

32. The two Goorkha regiments stationed at Bukloh and Dharmsala may be treated execj)tionally : 

they are for ceitain reasons kept in a cool climate and made local corps, whilst they are ready for any 
service that may arise, ^ 


Delhi 

Lahore witli Amritsar.. 
Kawal Pindi 
Peshawar... 

Mooltai\ ... 

Ferozepore 


Bukl6h and Dharmsala 

f Hazara 
Id nr dan 
Koliat 

Frontier ICdwardesabad 

Dera Ismail Kiian 
Dora Ghazi Khan.. 
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Only required ro long as the arsenal 
reoiaiiis. 


Goorklia regiments, local. 


i Nall VO 

c’tivjilry. 
1 Native 
infantry. 


Available for new 
st'ition in Bclach 
hills. 


33. ivccoruiug X.O iiiie aoov^e proposcti uisli iwuumji, -I K — 

poses of internal security or external defence, be held by troops at all, but other considerations 
may render it expedient to continue the occujiation of them — 


()) Umballa. 

(2) Sialkot. 

(3) Jullundur. 

(4) Jholum, 

(5) Ludhiana, 


(6) Phillour. 

(7) Talagang. 

(8) Nowshera. 

(9) Subathu. 
(10) Dugshai. 
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And British troops may be withurawn from— 

(]) Kan^ra. 

(2) X^era Ismail Khan. 

34. In rei^ard In T;mballaj if it is eonsidcrod that the presence of a large niimber of 
troo]>s at that stafion may have eonfirmed the loyalty of the Sikh States, and that it is im;gi*u- 
dent to reino\e ihcni, i am to point out that the existeneo of the raihvay lias made it possible 
to mf>vo troo])H in tJie course of a few hours from poinis at a distance formerly prohibitive 
on both sides io Uinballa. Moreover in 1857, wlion our Native troops at Umballa were in 
mutiny, tlie (lovernnunit was sujipoi'ted at onec by troops from Patiala ; and tbe Ineutcnant- 
(jov<*rnor believ(?s that on account of the cxistoneo of the railway and the tolegrapU, as well * 
as on aevount of tlie well-tried loyally of tbe Sikh Suites, it is not necessary to continue to 
oceiipy Umballa,* though for years to come it may be convenient to do so, on account of the 
existence of barraeks there. 

35. As aecommodation in barmeks to tbe full extent docs not exist at Lahore, Mooltan, 
and Peshawar, it may therefore be necessary to continue to occupy the following stations with 
the trooi>s mentioned 


(1) Umhalla 

(2) Dugshai 
(o) Nowshcra 


Baliorics Poyal artillery from Mecan Moor and Mooltan. 
llegimcnt British infaniry from Aioeaii Meor. 

,, Native infantry from Alecan Moor. 

„ *■ Native cavalry from Mooltan. 

,, British infantry from Mooltan. 

„ British infantry from Peshawar. 


N.'itive cavalry from Peshawar, 
Native infantry from Mooltan. 


3G. The second British infantry regiment at Peshawar might under ordinary circumstances 
be witli<lr:iwii during the hot season to the hills in the lla/.ara distri<‘t. Ilis Honor thinks it will 
be necessary to ndain soirie Britisli troops in the Peshawar valley'; but if our political arrange¬ 
ments with Cahill strengthen our position with the Kliyher and Molunand tribes, he will tlien 
have no olijeetion to the reduction of the British garrisons in the Pcshaw'ar valley, which has 
always had a. had reputation for salubrity. 

iS7, In the above statement no provision lias been made for British eav^alry. This arm of 

the service can, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, be 
Cavalry unn(‘cossary. dispensed with, as no service is likely^ to arise in the 

Punjab or on the border requiring, as an absolute necessity^ the ])resenee of British cavalry. 
On tins subject, however, the Lieutenant-Governor offers an opinion with some diffidence, as he is 
aivare tlnil. most military authorities would not consider a force of British troops complete with¬ 
out a j)roj>ortionate miniber of this arm. 

ys. The Lieutenant-Governor has made no remarks cm the requirements of the Kuram 

valley and Peshin assigned distriels. These are 
boyondUis jurisdictio„; but tho .Utiou of Kohat is 
to some extent aneett'd by the lormcr. fso long as 
the Afridi and other tribes with whom we arc brought into (fontaet remain <|uiet and jieaecful, 

llie station of Kf>hat e.aii he held w^ell by' the 
* a ‘ preo* a«sif,-no(l i„ it. JJut in tlu- ovoni of any dis- 

turhanet‘ arising 'with the Airidis geniTally, it may 
become necessary to iiierease this station to its criginal strength of thre** Native infantry regiments. 

, . , , , P‘'r tlie o<‘eupation of a new cantonment in the 

c-aato.m.<.ai .n l5c-lm-U lull,. Jneutenant-Govcrnor has stated that— 

1 Mountain hatli^ry^ from Lera Ismail Khan, 

1 Native cavalry from Ihajanpori*, ,, 

1 Native infantry from Lera Gluizi Khan, 

will he available, if that cantonment is formed. But in the event of no advance* being made in 
this direetjou, tlu'se tr(»o])s will be reijuired at existing* border stations for frontier defence. * 

40. The follow’ii^' statemeiil slfow^s tiie strength below which the garrisons at the stations 
named should not In* reduced ivlien any^ oeeasiou calling for a general eoiieeniralion of troops may arise:— 


AA^iicfiKMl disiriHs nnl roiisidored. 
LiaitortyHiiiM' of Koluit. 


the Afridi 


1 Null VO rjiviilry roiriinoiit. 
a JNui'n'f iiifuiitry voj^inioiita. 


('uiitoiiiiiout In ISeliioh liIlU 


AllTIT.LKllY. 


Inkantiiy. 


Delhi 

Lahore and Amritsar 
liawal Pindi ... 
Peshawar 
Mooltan 
Ferozepore 

Frontiei For<.*e stations 


New assigned districts, Lundi Kotal, Kliyher, &c. 


2 


8 


15J 
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This leaves for external or internal military purposes-*** 

8 IJatteries royal artillery, horse or held, 

4 Native mountain batteries, 

5 Reg'iinents Native cavalry, 

7 Regiments Rritisb infantiy. 

Regiments Native infantry, 

which would give 0,000 British and 12,000 Native troops, ono-hatf of which should be ready to 
take the field at once, and the other half in six weeks. 

41. Comparing the strength of troops in the Punjab hoforo tlie late war with Afghanistan 

* with the numbers now considered requisite, the follow- 

• KeRult. . 1. 1 j. • T ^ 

• ing results are obtaincfl:— 



Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 


British. 

Native. 

British. 

Native. 

British. 

Native. 

In 1877-78 before the war 

21 

4 

3 

* 

15 

. ifi-i 

31 

Now jjroposed 

16 

. 4 


13 

11 

27* 

Projiosed reduetioii ... 

5 


3 

2 

• 

4 


Estimate of annual saving oifeeted by 2 )roposcd reduction 
above. 


of strength of Punjab garrisons as 

Ks. 


5 Batteries artillery ... 

3 Regiments British cavalry 
2 Regiments Native cavalry 
2J Regiments Bril isli infantry 

4 Regiments Native infantry 


( 3 horse *1 
\ 2 field / 

... at Rs. 5,67,000 
... at „ 2,63,322 

... at ,, 5,SV,473 

... at ,, 1,80,585 


r= 9,50,970 

= 17,01,000 
= 5,26,664 

= 14,61,182 
= 7,22,420 


Total ... 53,62,230 


42. In framing the above proposals, the Lieutenant-Governor has been guided chiefly by the 
requirements of the Punjab as he estimates them ; but iiiasmucli as this provinee Contains the 
most warlike pojiulation in India, and has a line of frontier inhahited l»y tierce predatory trilxjs, 
he thinks that a reduction in the strength of tlie garrisons of the Punjab will not necessitate 
the maintenanec of a larger force in other parts of the Indian empire, and that, if liis lUYqiosals 
arc accepted, the Indian army may he reduced to tshe extent \v1ii<*h he has indicated. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is aware of the grave vcs 2 )ouBibility which attaches to the (‘xjuession of 
the opinions contained in this letter, but he believes that the creathm f»£ railways in the Punjab, 
within a very recent period, and the immense increase of lighting-]>o\ver which our troops have 
gained hy the use of breech-toading rifles, justify him fn the recommendations he has made, 
even were the feeling of the i>co 2 )le towards the British Government less loyal than it is. 


E.—BOMBAY. 


Answers to questions regarding the strength, the duties, and the requirements of the 

Bombay Army* 


Jfinute hy the Governor of JJombay^ dated 31«7 July 1879. 


My lion^blc colleagues have doubtless considered duly the very im])ortant questions addrcss^xl 
to us by the Government of India, in their letter No. 204 S.B., dated 7th JiTly 1879, regarding army' 
organization, to which we are roipiested to send our rr 2 )lies by the i5tli of Angusf . 

I j)roee(?d to note the re 2 )lies that occur to me for the conshh^ration of the Commandor-in-Chief 
and my hon’ble colleagues. 1 shall follow exactly the oixler of the *questions jjut, quoting the 
words of each question. 

The first qin^stion is (a) StrenrilJi of Native Tins was shown as below for the 

Bombay presidency by the census of 1871-72 

Seals. 


1. Hindus 

2. Muhammadans 

8. Asiatics, not Natives of India 
4. Feudatory States, including Baroda 


13,403,675 

2,528,344 

240,418 

9,298,612 


Total ... 25,471,079 


Of the above, 8,332,246 (about) arc adult males. 


• JSxcludhig the Khybcr garrlBons of Native infantry. 
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For 3, sec table 23, page 53, Memorandum on the Census o£ British India of 1871-72.^ 
For 4, see page 5 of the same. 

But as the Bombay army siipjdies troops to guard State interests in Central India and Rajputana, 
it may be well to add the j>o]>uIatioiL of the Native States in those two political divisions thus (census^ 
1871-72)— 

^ Sonia, 

Central India ,,, * 4.. ... 7,690,502 

liajputana ... ... ... 8,081,588 


Total ... 10,681,090 


If this be addofl to the total of tbo presideney proper, sibove shown, then the grand total of the 
population with which the Bombay army is coueemed will amount to •12,152,100 souls. 

TJio next question is (0) Sitcngtlh of the Earopearc and Eurasian pojjuladonj irrespective of the 
arm^J* 

This is shown as below by the census of 1871-72 for the Bombay Presidency:— 


British 

Other •Kuropeans 

Americans 

Africans 

Australians 

Eurasians 

Indo- Portuguese 


Souls. 

.. 23,1)07 

4,081 

iij- 3,839 

!! 3,671 

.. 29,737 


Total 


Eedudr^ 

European army all ranks, and European officers and non-commissioned 
officers, Nativc uriiiy* 


65,835 


12,047 


Total European and Eurasian iiopulation irresi)cctLve of army, but 

inclusive of Indo-PorUiguese ... ... ... 53,788 


* S/ide (f fediu^ of the Native population. For this question the presideney may be divided 

into tb(' l')(‘ceaii, I he CJoiican, (liizerat, Kntiy war with Cuich, Siml, an<l lastly the great oily of Bonibay. 

Tlie l)i**caij nuiy be liero taken to include all the country from the river Ncrbiidda in tln^ north 
to tl»e lioimdarv of tla* ]\Iysore territory in the south, conij>risii»g Khatidesh, the country round Poona, 
the cluster of Native States called tlie Soullicrn Mabratta Ckmiitiy and Dharwar. 

I'lic mass of (lie peasaiitrv arc generally well-disposed and loyal to (Tov’^ernmont ; hut as their 
immediate anceslors were mneh engaged in wars and revolutions, mutiy mailial <[ualities survive in 
them, and even of late years they havt* in some ]>arts shown a certain sort of excitability which tends 
to violence. The hilly naturi* of the country sustains luibits of liardiliood and self-reliance. Experi¬ 
ence lias shown that, in event of a risin«*, many of the wilder or more adviuiturous spirits among this 
peasantry would either actively join or indirectly assist the insurgents. Among them, too, are some 
hill tribes, such as Hhils, and sonic tribes inhabiting both jdains and hills, su<*h as Maiigr* and Itamosis, 
wdio arc always i\‘ady for mischief, and eajaible of doing it, if ojiporlunity oilers itself. ThtvBhils 
were once very troublesome; and lliough tlicv Iiave greatly improved of late years, still it cannot at 
all be said that all appr<‘liciisi(>n about tlicm has passed away. 

'^riicre is a <*<mKidcrahlc M.ahratta. nohility, called Sirdars of the Eeoean, once pow^erful, and, 
though no longer ])ovverfiil, still iiitlueiitial: although tliero was, as T understand, anxiety about them 
ill 1S57, they are now csteein(‘d to be jicrsonally w<‘ll-dis]>ospd. „15ut much as wo may eoulide in each 
chief individually, as we see him now-a-days, it is to be remembered that thesf* people are the descend¬ 
ants wit liiii two generations of those who formed the court and eam]> of the Peishwas ; that iJieir 
immediate ancestors enjoyed wt'allh, ]Kis\'er, honor, all w liiclT inevitably jiass away in oonsequeiiec of 
a foreign ml<• like ours ; that dcs]>ite all the arrangements which wc can reasonably be expected to make 
foj tla^ jairtial eontinuanetJ of their einolumcuits for limited periods, despite also such conci'ssion in ]»er- 
petuity as may be alhoveii consistently with the interests of the country, these people must be much 
W'orse oIT under our rule/ban under the prcce<ling rule; that they, whose familii's were in bye-gone 
tiiru's above all law. n<»w fe<‘l the restrictions of a civilized adiiiiiiisiration; and that all these eircum- 
staiict‘.s not only the Iwads of liouscs, but their numci’ous de])eiidents and retainers. All this 

should be W'cighed in estimating tlie chances of tr<.iuhle. During the earlier days of our rule it would 
have liad inori‘ ]>ut.eii(iul imjiort than at ])rescnt; and it may decrease gradually year by year. But it 
still exists in some degree, and so far it. shoukl be borne in iniud. 

There arc certain elassi's among the hunililer orders in some of the cities, such as Poona, Satara, 
and Nusik, w'ho a])pear to be hostiloly disposed, and who might under certain circum stun cos become a 
turbulent mob. 

The educated classes, fast growing in numbers and intelligence, are, as a rule, loyal; indeed, I 
should say they must necessarily be loyal and well-disposed to Governnnmt. But among them there 
are unfortunate exceptions to this good rule—men who are many in the abstract, though not numer¬ 
ous relatively to the whole of the upj)CT and middle classes; men whose minds seem discontented 
and unseitled, and who are, it is to be feared, actually ill-disposed towards Government. Tliere are 
alsc» seailere{l among the community iudividuals who arc of a restless, intriguing, plotting disposition. 


• iV. 7#.—iiiiiubcrEi. besidos Kurupeaii army, include atofi corps, general list cavalry aud infantry, axtemployed 
general uflicfrH, uud uufittHcljcd odicers. 
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socnxiuffly irrcoonoUeaWo to Britisb rule, and of an ambtiiouR nature, who under some ciroum- 

Ataaces readily conceivable, become influential for mischief. Indeed they are mischievons already 
both dircctiy by their own conduct and indirectly by their influence upon others; and of this there 
are many indications abroad. 

Of the Native States above mentioned, some have at times durin^y British rule, even up to recent 
yc&rs, been centres of political mischief, with a tendency iowanls combiiiatiou. But these evil ehar- 
acteristioB have of late decreased, perhaps almost disappeared. Some, tiuch as Kolhapur, are under 
British inonag-ement during^ a minority, and are so far to be (h^peiided on for loyally; in some, too, 
the Chiefs are actively loyal. Experience must convince us that, in the event of a ffcneral disturb- 

• auee hou^^wer, it is but to<^ iirobable that attempts would be made to corrupt the fidelity of these 

States. * • 

Throuf^liout the whole of the Deccan, the mind of the people is, I believe, affeeted by the past 
associations of Mabraita rule, which, so far from bein^ forgotten, are better remembered than would 
ordinarily be expected, and liy the longf-retained memory of tlie Mahratta u])risinff a«:ninRt the Muham¬ 
madans—a memory which is constantly recalled by the w;»*ht of the mountains which rendered that 
uprising first practicable and then successful, and by tlio traditions always so apt to survive in moun¬ 
tainous eouTitrioB. This memory eoustautly suggests the analogy betwwn the position of the British 
and that of the Moguls in the Deeean. 

There is a general tendeney also to criticize to on extreme degree, not only the proceedings of 
Covcrnm(*nl and officers, but also the national conduct and ])olify f»£ the British in respect to 
India. Though much of this criticism is legitimate, and is not at all to be confounded with dibalToo- 
tion, still some of it often V(»rges towards that degree which is hardly distinguishable fr^tm disloyalty. 

The Conean may here he taken to include North Canara on the houtli, and to extend to near to 
Surat in the north. I have to report favorably of this tract of country, with the exception of some 
hill tribt 5 H, Kolis and others, who an* excitable and slightly mischievous after their kind. 

The ruuaresc jx'ojde are peaceable and loyal. In the Con<*an proper, the ]»riuei]»al class are the 
Khotes, or su]>crior landlords, who arc, as a rule, all that could be ex:j)c*ctod in r<*spect to loyalty. 

^J'lic peasantry are int<'nt on industry, with no thouglit of inisehicr. Tlu* j)4’nsioncr8 of the Native 
army c‘hi<*l]y reside in the Concan, and draw in the aggregate a large sum annually from the Govern¬ 
ment trcaMiry, Their hiyalty has a considerahlo yifhienee smually. 

The Native States of Sawant\vari and Janjira are well-disposed; hut in ])oth of them tlierc has 
been trouhh*—iii Savvantwari many y4»urs ago, and in Janjira more recently—hieh, though possible 
again in the future, is no< likely to recur. Kxjicrience even up to recent tiincp*, however, indicates that, 
if any p<»liti<*al trouble arose in the Deeean, the exedement would spread to the C'oncan. 

In Guzerut are iiu-liuled the rie>i country from Surat to Ahmc<hihnd, the Native Slates of Hewa 
Kaiila, Aluhi Kant a, J\ihlaTi])ur and Kadhanpur, and the large of Baroda. 

The yjcasantry is ])roH]>erou‘« and loy.al, and generally free from excitability; but there arc some 
tribes among tliem, Kolis ami others, of a turbulent disposition. 

Of th(* lauded g<*ntry, some are of exeidlent character and undoubted loyalty. Others are broken 
in fortune and ilouhiful in character; and rcsyiccting some of tht‘se the caution 1 havo exyiressed 
regarding the Aliilinitta aristocracy of tlu‘ Deeean is applicable. 

(^f the large urban popiihition in this province, the inhabitants of Surat and Broach have alone 
cviue<‘d a turbulent disjiosition. 

In the Native Slates, and in one of the British districts (Panch Mahals) received in exchange 
from a Native Slat<(», there used to he many lawless characters of various tribes; hut they have of late 
ycarh bt'cn either imjiroved or repressed, though they might break out again if opyiorlunity were to 
offer. In other respects most of the lesser Native States iquiear to bo thoroughly loyal to the British 
Government, though, as Rajputs, cajiahlo of contending even violently with the Mahratta State of 
Baroda in event of disputes sibout the cornplications of landed tenures wdiicli ctist in that quai-ter. 
Suf h disputes have, however, bt*en for the most yiart settled, and we may hope that no trouble will 
arise. 

!Rven in Guzerai, however, the conduct i/nputtsl to Radlianpnr in 1857, and the rebellion of the 
•Rann of Nugar Parkar near Culch during that tiiue, should insyiire us with some diffidence in casting 
»ap the total of our chances in event of danger. ^ 

Of the present inanagoment of the •llaroda State, of thx? loyal disposition of its Chiefs and 
people, I form a very favorable estimate. But exp€*rien<‘e and information couMnee us that, in event 
of any sort of trouble in the Deee.an, there will be sympathy with it among some individuals, jierhaps 
some classes at Baroda; or vfcc verMa, if the trouble be at Baroda, there will be a sentiment aroused in 
the Deccan. This cireumstanee imist, I think, be rcgardi^d as a political factor.* 

Ratty war was once niu(*h infested by lawdess peojde, but of late y-ears all these elements of 
tmublc are fast disappearing. The disposition of this large cluster of Chiefs is quite loyal. The 
temper of the peasantry is peaceful and industrious. '^Ilie improvement# in Ratty war witliin this 
generation reflects lionor on British rule in Western India. Still the sinoulderng or hardly extin- 
guished elements of trouble might break out agaiu in the event of a general disturbance. Similar 
rcmiarks may bo ayiplicd to Cutch. 

In Sind the temjier of the cultivating peasantry is quite loy^al to the Government, So also, I 
think is the disjiosition for the most part of the landlords, large and small. But some of the larger 
landlords arq broken in fortune; and when this is the ease, we must reflect that the sufForers are ofU‘n 
apt to attribute their misfortunes to a change of pcditicul rule, however undeserved such imimtatiou 
may be. It is to be remembered that the population of Sind is mainly Muhammadan, while the popu¬ 
lation of the rest of the presidency is mainly Hindu. 

Along the whole sea border of the presidency from Kurrnchee, past Cutch and Kattywar, j>ast 
Guzerai and the Concan, and Canara, down to the confines of Madras, there are hardy maritime 
classes, once dangerously piratioal, but now addicted to lawful ocean-borne trade, and very well affected. 

* In the great city of Bombay the poi>ulation is in the main thoroughly loyal. There is not one 
disloyal class; while some classes, such as Parsis, are conspicuously loyal. But the mob is not free 
from oxcitiAiility; and we know that some classes are capable of violent contention one with the 

Jk 
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other—as^ for instance, the lower class of Muhammadans and Parsis in 1861 and 1874. In such a mty, 
wiili fio mEtny diverse constituents and elements, it wore vain to suppose that no disaffected or dangerous 
persons exist. There must ever be many such individuals; and the tendeuoy to carry legitimate criticism 
on public affairs too far^ as already noticed in the X)ecoan^ is sometimes perceptible in the caj>ital also. 

For the p esid<mcy g-eiierally, it is to be remembered tbat^ during- the past three years^ there has 
been a protracted tension of misfortune^ first drought and famine, then inundation^ pest, sickness—^11 
which, though borne with exertiplary fortitude, must in many resiiects affect the temper of the people. 

There is no Muhammadan fanaticism anywhere in the i)residcncy; and if there ever was any 
Hindu fanaticism, it has long ago been subdued by education. 

But if rtdigious Brabrnanisin be decaying (as many believe it is), still political Brahmanism is not 
extinct in those parts of the presidency which were subject to* * * § Mahratta rule. The Brahman^caste has 
not forgotten, wilUproliably never forget, that it was at the head of the great Mahratta confederation. 

In Western India the rapid development of commerce, foreign and domestic ; the expansion of 
industrial activity ; the accumulation of capital—all tend to loyalty and good-will towards Government. 
Nowhere is it more true than in Western India that those who have the command of capital—that 
cardinal resource in danger—are in the foremost rank of loyalty. 

I should add here that though a general disarming of the people in Guzerat and parts of the 
Deccan was carried out m*.ny years ago, there are still many arms in the hands of the people, not 
nearly so many as there nseil to be in funner times, yet enough to be in some degree auxiliary to mis* 
chief ill event of*!! general crisis. 

On this brief review of the state of feeling of the people there is much to cause satisfaction, but 
much to demand watchfulness, and something, under various conceivable circumstances, to excite anxious 
forethought. 

There is generally some fermentation in the public mind among the Natives of Western India 
whenever the British Government is engaged in wars or in grave political affairs. In any event 
which might cause British ]>ower to shake, ev<‘n in the slightest degree, such fermentation would 
Biiccdily become aggravated. Then the several elements of mischief 1 have mentioned would become 
active, while (as is usual with Oriental nations) most of the numerous elcmeuts of good would remain 
comparatively passive; and so Oovernment would be left to deal ivith its difficulties, unaided even by 
its loyal subjects. Under such circumstances the conduct even of the agricultural classes would not 
be satisfactory in respect of co-operation with the Government. 

(rl) Elements of danger. 

These elements may be regarded as internal and cHernal, 

Internal, first as respects the contour of the country. A range of mountains, 2,000 to 4,000 feet 
above the rea, running like a dorsal ridge right through the jiresidency from end to end, from north 
to south, on the west side generally precipitous like a wall, on the cast side trending into undulations, 
or branching off into transverse ranges which run eastwards. This is, in technical phrase, very 
strong military country'' with fertile assailable tracts on either side of it. In the rainy season, for 
five months in tlie year, it is very hard to be traversed. It is inbabitod by races that possess the 
qualities incidental to rugged regions. From the earliest ages it was regarded as a military base and 
was studded with hill forts. This base was so developed by Sivaji ami his successors, that it afforded 
such military cover as enabled them to operate sueeossfully against the foreign invaders (Moguls), 
and so it became the foundation of the Mahratta power. There always was a two-fold aspect in this 
power, which was first jircdatory, and secondly directed against alien conquerors. Whenever there 
lias been trouble in Western India, it has assumed these very forms, in varying degrees of course, and 
generally in a much milder degree. The nature of the country, whi<di on this x>articuiar line cannot 
be artificially changed, is a standing reason why the history of tlic past should re 2 >eat itself in the 
future. The tendency is jiercejitible even in times of peace ; and in time of war or disturbance will 
probably manifest itself markedly. 

In one rosiiect, however, this abiding difficulty bas boon to some extent, and is still being, over¬ 
come, because the range of mountains has been pierced 6ast to west by railways on two ])oints,* and 
by first-rate military roads for wheeled carriage in eleven point8,t and some more lines of similar com-" 
munications are contemplated. ^ . * 

The hill forts on this mrmntain system have held a dominant place in the military history of the 
Deccan. Some of them wore dismantled, though imperfectly, in 1858, while others (which now 
belong to our feudatories) remain intact. Their seizure would hardly be attempted by common insur¬ 
gents; but in the event of a general insurrection, the possession of them by our enemies would be 
most serious, sis they are not only hard to take even with modern appliances (though of course they 
can be taken), but have .also cultivsition, pasturage, and sueJi like resources of supply at their base, and 
abundant water in their interior. Therefore tliey are alwsiys kept before our minds. Two of the 
most important ai'e held T>y our troops, J four arc close under our obseiwation,§ five|| arc held by our 
feudatory Maliratia Chiefs. 

Internal, secondly as regards the peojde. These will bo gathered from my foregoing remarks 
regarding the state of feeling among the people. They may be summarized thus— 

Political ambition among certain classes which can hardly be satisfied under British rule. 

A certain degree of disaffection, which, tliough very partial, is not likely to be removed, or even 
mitigated, by any remedies which a foreign Government can adopt. 

A Native aristocracy which has unavoidably suffered in wealth and position by the introduction of 
foreign rule. 


• Thai and Borphftt. 

t Kundai Bari, Thai, Bhor, Warunda, FitzGerald, KumarU, A'mba, Pbonda, A'mboli, Yellapur, and Dewamani. 

i Saiara and Purandbar. 

§ Singad, Pariabgarh, llaigarb, and Sewncre (.Tannar). ^ 

11 Kajgarh, Toma, Yiahalgod, Bowra, and Rangna. 
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Clttelters of lesser Native States inside the presidency, which, despite the personal loyalty of the 
Chiefs, mig^ht, indeed probably would, become centres of x^olitical mtrigpie in event of general dis¬ 
turbance. ^ 

Certain tribes, sucli as Blieols, Kolis, Ramosis, Wsififhirs, and others, either iiiolincd occasionally 
to lawlessness and violence, or else of a predatoiy dispobition hardly corrigible, 

Ji/jrternal.~-T!he territories of the Nizam oontorminous with tins presidenoy for full four hundred 
miles, full of dangerous (‘haracters until roceni times, during wliicli the improvement has been wonderful, 
and most creditable to the Nizam's Government. Butin a certain number Boliillas, and suchlike 
Muhammadans, still exist in those territories, who have no congenial employment in peace, and wIjo, 
in event of general disturbance, would ipenaee, pcrliaps evem harass, this iiresideiicy. The cxistemeo 
of armed Arabs at Hyderabad also should not be o\crlookod. , • 

Lawless ehnracters of diverse sorts in the hilly districts of Central India and Jlajputana, who 
would threaten Guzerat and Khandesh in event of general disturbance. 

On the Sind frontier the tribes of Murris, Bugtis, Brabuis, and Beluehis, bonie of whom have in 
former days caused much trouble. Bui aj»prehen«!ion on their account has been very considerably 
lessened by rceent political arrangenjentb in the KheUt territory, and ou the souih-castern border 
of Afghnnibtan. 

These arrangemonis will, however, enlarge our 4*csponsibilitics re.speeliiig the tri}>es which 
occupy the Bolan and Moola ]iasses, and will cause our relations to cxt(*nd not only to the lino of 
comniuiiieation with Herat ?vc2 Kandahar, l>ut also to the line with Furra and Seistan vid Khelat and 
Nooshpy. The Khan of Khelat has, in his time, been a source of anxiety, but lits seems to be now a 
faithful vassal, or at least a good ally; and lie ib at ]»cace with his feudatories, who formerly were so 
troubli'bome. lie has a fore** of about f<mr tlujusand men. 

In g*'iieral terms, the Bombay j)resi<lency may be <lescribed as surrounded on all sides, except 
the sea, by large Native States (**\tcrnal t*» the jiresiJcncy), whf> lunc in the aggr4*gate considerable 
armed for<*es m various degrees of (h«-ciidiue, armament, aii<l<Mpiipmont. However justly and sincerely 
wo may rely on the loyalty of these Native sovereigns and their surrounding'!, still we cannot toll 
befor*‘han*l whether, in event of widespr(‘ad tro^)le, tlu'y could keep all tliCbC £oi'**t*siiictuitrol. 

To this category of erfcrnul^^ iniglii be addc'd the military and political eonting<»nei4‘s surround¬ 
ing Aden—a place whudi, garrisoTU'd by iiomlsiy troops, is becouiiiig lb** out)>ost of British power 
and inliueiice in South-Western Arabia; an outpost which really su])j»orts the arbilrarneut which wo 
now ex<*rcis<‘bet ween the coiitendiiig (’hiefs anil factions in a region so oftt'n stained with bloodshed; 
an outpost, too, from wdiich didaeKmimts might be demanded for IVrim, Sueotra, aiul qjlher points 
in event of general war. Also IIkuo are the coasts of M<‘kran, Oman, both the Arabian aud Persian 
shores of tlu* P*»rsiaii Gulf, and the iblantls 'situated in the Gulf—in all wdiicli places troubles have 
occurred, ilenianding armed interferiuico by th*> British Government, and in parts of wdiidi detach¬ 
ments of Bombay troo])H are stationed, that have sometimes not only to quell disturbanee on land, but 
also to assist in the supf)rebsion of ]>luiuleriiig at sea. 

Before prooee<ling to the n<*xt heading, 1 must remark that the considerations set forth in the 
two preceding h<‘adiiig8 (c) aud , namely, Sfale of fvchng FJanenfn of danger/* clearly 

indic*ate that an adecpiale and effective military force must be mamiainod in the Bombay presidency 
lor garrison purpose's and inaiutoiiance of order. 

(c) Strength of the police. 


The following is the strength of the police of the Bombay presidency (Administration 
of Bombay, lS77-7b) 


report 


1. Commissioner, Bombay • 

2. Dejuity Coniuiisbioner, Bombay City 

8. District and assibtant superintendents ’ 

4i. SniK'rintondents of railway Police 

5. Subordinate olUccrs, District Police 

6. Ditto Water Police 

7. Ditto Railway Police 

8. Mounted constables. District Police 

9. Foot constables. District Police 

10. * Ditto Railway Police 

]1. Ditto Water Police 

12. Subordinate officers, mounted and foot constables, Bombay City Police 


1 

1 

20 

2 

3,049 
01 
3 84 
1,294 
14,009 
841 
753 
1,413 


Total all ranks ... 21,047 


The police of the Bomhay presidency arc under the immediate orders of the Commissioner in 
Sind, and the Commissioners of the Northern, Central, and Southern Divisions, and the Police 
Commissioner of the City of Bombay. 
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(/") OUtriMion of the police. 

The po ICC is distril»iit<‘tl as IxjIow • 

Norf?iern Division , 

Jnchiiling* Alimeclabad, Kaira, Panch Mahals, Broaoh, Surat, 'Joanna, Colaba 
, Central JJirision, 

lur'linliug: Klumdofeli, Nasik, Alimednng'nrj Poona, Satara 

Southern l)tvision. 

Tnc*Iiitlin<^ Belgium, Dharwar, Kaludg'i, Kanara, Kutna^iri 
• . Sintl. 

Jncludin" Kurrachce, Hyderabad, Shikarpiir, Thar and Parkar, Jacohahad 

Bailway 

Bombay city 

Total* 


OfRtenen 
anil mail. 


6,062 ^ 


6,816 

... 65637 


4,800 

980 


... 21,647 


iff) TJJlciena/ of the police. 

Its efficiency is here to be oonsid4‘r4‘d n'ferenco to its power of ropressinf? armed violence. 
Such re])rossioii* mubt be efr*»<*ted, if not by the police, by the army eventually. Thus the question is, 
how far would the police be auxiliary to the army in this r<‘s]»eet ; and what would be tlic demand of 
the ei\il power upon the armyTlio answer will depend, not only on the character of the i>oliee, but 
also on the character of those w4th wliom they have tt; deal. Noav, lookinj^ to the cournjje, daring, 
and hardihood of the I'lasses who sonietinit*s commit crimes of \ioleia*c on a laro^o scale in the Deccan j 
lookinp^ also to the ordinary conduct of th<‘ police, 1 must answer that the ]>olico are sonudimes found 
unable to cope with th<‘ robb<*rs of Western India. It has hajqiciicd that bands of these men armed— 
it is haul to say how—liave proved tlH'insches more tluin a mnich in o])on fi^ht for jiarties of poliee- 
meij, and have suecumbed only to n'<^ular seixy*'. 1 luqie that th<» ipiasi-military drill and di.sei}>line 
of the ]K)liee will ]>e improved. IStrenuous endeavours mU] be mndt' with this vie^v, as it has become 
evident that (In'purely civil chmicnt, liowe^cr desirable in i(s«4f, has too cvclusiv<4y jircvailed in the 
police. On the otliiT baud, the rol)bers of the Doecan, on tJieir own hilly ground, have shown tliem- 
selves to be as niiicli as retj^uhir sepoys can manajj^c. In short, if a hand (»1‘ these men is to be attacked 
on the hillside, it would be held desirable that a Euroj>can ollicer should be present. Similar exjie- 
ri^nec\\as had in Khaiidi'sli with the* Bhccls some years a^^o. 

If. thcreftire, oven o.isiial trouble arises in the Deccan, cither the pidice must be mode equal 
to soldiers— 11 result hiiidl> likely to l»e attained—or else tlie eivil pow^r must call for troops, and 
the Tuililary rijlist be prcqmrcd to meet the demand, which is the only sure way of dealing with the 
affair. 

{/i) European and T!urasian population considered as-— 

(1) strength in romhalant poirer and for the maintenance of order ; 

(2) treakness in neccssifi/forprovtbion of safety of non-combatants^ leomcn and children ; 

(3) yrcaicT utility than at present if otyanised for the maintenance of order in 
case of disturbance. • 

Tlie strcni^th in ecmibalaiit }K)wer of the European and Eurasian jiopulation in this j>residericy 
can be <*stimatcd from the statisties f»*iven under heading (b). 

Tlie number in swollen by the ineJusion of Iiido-Portugfiiese, who, thouffli quite tnistwortliy and 
loyal, h.ave a ph>^iqiic different from that of Europeans, and would not ordinarily be classed with 
Europeans a^aiial)le for any sort <»r military service. In extreme danj^er, however, a considerable 
number could bo organized of Indo-Portii^uese of the humbler elasst's, who, whatever their lig^hting 
qualities, would be entirely with us in sympathy. Exclusive of Jiido-Portuf^uese and forci^^iiers, Wrho 
would md ordinarily be called upon for military service,T sliould estimate the Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians in the Bomba v presidimey who etnild in einer^eney be counted upon for beariiif^ arms ns some- 
thiiiff under live thousai^l. Mu<‘b wmul^ dejuund 111 the eoiid^et of the Local Government at the time, 
and pi'ihaps the number mij^lit not exceed four thousand ; but three thousand, I believe, would lie, and 
certainly ou^dit to be, obtained. This (»pinion is fjiven after frequent consideration in reference to the 
■Volunteer movement. It is f^iveii also on the assumption that the European community eontiiiuos to 
be much us it is now; wliile some ei re urn stances tend to the growth of this community, other cireum- 
stonoes cheek that growth, notably the lulvance of the Natives in practical education, which eouduoes 
to th<‘ir omiiloyment in many departments of skilled lalior hitherb) oeeujiicd by Europeans. 

The statistics under lieading (b) show w^hat a multitude of non-combatants, women and 
children—many thousands—we should have to guard in Western India in the event of general 
danger. The majorily are of course in the city of Bombay. But many are, as usual in India, scat¬ 
tered over the country. ITiere are not, as a rule, places of refuge in our military and civil 
stations, and there arc very few habitable fortresses which could be thus used. The following forts 
could, however, be used in this way :— 

Ahmodungor. 

Asseerghur. 

Belgaum. 

Sutara. 

Neemueh. 

The castle of Surat might be added to this number. It was arranged in 1867 that women and 
children should go there, if there was an outbreak. Troops and sailors were then stationed there. 


• Vide Distribution Heturu. 



( 41 ) [Am^aitdixn. 

The fort at Sholapur also, though nnooovipled, is not dismantled, lUid might at short notice be 
fitted up as a place of fefugc. 

For Foona a place of refuge could be inexpensively and efficiently provided at K.irkeo. The city 
of Bombay is not at all suited for any such arrangement. 

• The various railway sf^tion6 ar('not, as a rule, construchd so as to bo toclinically defeasible; 
still, by rojuly skilfulness in emiTgenoy, such dcfonsibility might be ihiprovised. And" most of the 
railway workshops and depots could be defended by British volunteers, at least against an armed mob. 

It will be presently shown tiiat the voluiitt*ering hysteiii in the Ikunbay prosideney lias recently 
been much develoiwd, but that still it is only about half what it might 

Therefore we must re]dy that the F*uruiH‘an and ICurasian community might certainly bocoinc of 
greater utility than at present, if organized for the maintonanee of unlcr. Tin* jjucstiun* howcvc^r, 
imtm^dialely arises whether this organization should b(^ comjnikory or voluntary. J rot'ommend its 
being eontiimed volnntary, ns at present. There are many obvious (ibjeedions to its being made 
compulsory, as such a ]>laii would probably prove uii])opuhir with those concerned, and might not 
sensibly ftdd to the actual fighting power which we now obtain from the voluntary systeiii. 

(/) Quesiion of coMpvUorif enrolmeut. 

It will be seen from the preceding answer that I cannot umlertakc to recommend this^ though 
I quite see its praeticahility, and would do my utmost to promote it, if it be ordered 1 y supn me 
ttutbority* The first sU'p would bo comjiaralively easy.* livery Euiojjcan Britibh subject in Imlia 
capable of bearing arms would be required to <mrol biins(>]f before seme autlu)n’iy (|uly aj>pomtfHl 
on that behalf. There would be conMant dillieulty in keepiug correct ihe rcgist<‘r of ^uch enrolmoiit, 
>>y reason c>f the <*hanges to which the Anglo-Indian commnmly is subject beyond any other 
community in the world. Every ]»ers<>ii enrolled would be reqtiircd to obtain a certiiiealc of having 
passed Lis drill, and of h.iving acquired a pre^'cvihod ])reficiency in musketry. 

Much of this would be congenial enough to nio^t Anglo-Indians ; hut every thing in the ^hupe 
of comjmlsion is so disfasieful to Englishmen, ev'en for ohjeets which they appro\e, tliai 1 should 
prefer to devote our efforfs to tliesnhjeet which has next to be noticed, namely— 

(/) Deof lopmertfnf -vnlnnierr .\i/sfrtn. 

In the Bombay presidency wo liave three Voliinh»er corps—namely, that of Bombay, with 8 
companies and 5M0 officers and men ; that of the Great Indian IVn insula It ail way, with 11 companies 
and 700 officers and men; that of the Bombay, Biiroda and Central India Bail way, with % eoni panics 
and 150 officers and men. In all i? I eompanies, with a total eff(*ctive strength of l,i550 officerji .nn^l 
men. The mov<»moiit has in some placets arisen, and in other places materially advanced since 1877, 
partly on account of the political and warlike eiriMinistanees of tin* limi‘<- ; and I lia\e of c<nirse ilono 
iny best to en<«)urage it. Il is generally tbougbt tliat tlu‘ onlcr*^ a]ipliccib]c t<» volunteering 

throughout India, though good so far as thc\ g<>, might in scAcr.il parti< ular.^ he liherally (*\parKlf‘(J, 
so as to afford additional encouragement. These particulars, being purely m.itter'i of ch-tail, need 
not be P}>eciiicd here. But f am sure that the m(»st p<»ient cTicouragfnient to my countrynun in 
Western Jtuiia to volunteer will be the approach of n al danger. Then, ind^*ed, they will assuredly 
Hock to the htandrtvds of the several cor])S whieh have been, or may yet be, organized. 

Next our opinion is rctpiired on the— 

General hiUtiarp requirenteof (he Jlomhtp prcshJencp — 

M f/en non purposes and nniinfrn/rncc of onff r ; 

® (/>) /\tr !n(f nod tint) e.vft ruol in/^f fort/ pnrpo\e*i h rtsperf ire of 

These (juestions pn^'^uinably ri fi r, in clbct, to the fs j|i\ariii\ inainlx ; for it will probably bo 
admitted 1 in media t(‘ty that llu‘ Ihiropoaii ron*c on the Bombay establishment isalnadyas low ar> 
would be eonsijiUuit with the geiuTal safely. 

•It ma\ be as well, lnnve\er, to Mimman/c the iminbors in the se\».rjil arms of tins Europi'an 
force, as below [liile East hidia Eiuanec*iind Beiciiue Aceouuto for Is77-7S piv-cntedto Parliainenl) •— 


Cavalry ... ... * 

■ 

Ofiicors mid mcD. 

, . " dSJl 

Artillery 

• • • 

... 2,.>10 

Infantry ... 


S.271 

Engineers 

... 

... * OS 

Invalid and Veteran establishment 


IJ 

Staff Corps 

... 

250 

> 

General List, Cavalry 


Id 

Ditto, Infantry 

... 

20 

Unattached officers 

... 

2 

General officers unemployed 

... 

2S 


Total 

... 11,710 


Inside the presidency the distribution of Eiirojieau troops is in this wise 

Inland above the mountains from the Tapti river on the north down to Mysore on the south, 
an expanse of British territory 500 inilch in length, then* are ordinarily live butteries of 
artillery aud thrc<-.aud-a-balf regimonts of infantry. Of thchc reffinients, two arc at Poona, oiio of 
which furnishes a dctachmout to Satara, one is at Bclgaum, and the half-regimtut or wing is at 
Ahmcdnagar, 


I 
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Oa the eoast, or below the mountains, Ihere are five batteries of artillery, half a regiment of 
infantry at Bombay and ont* re^imout distributed betwocn Ahmedabail, Baroda, and Deesa. 

In Sind i -ifM c aro iw o hattcries of artillery and one reg-iment of infantry distributed between 
Kurraohee and .Hyderabad. ^ 

At Aden tliere fire three batteries of artillery and one regiment of infantry. 

It is to bo noted that there is no ]<]uroi)ean cavalry stationed inside the presidency. 

Outside the ])rcsideTu*y, in Central India, there is one regiment of European cavalry, two 
batteries of artillery, aud one regiment of iufantiy at Mliow, and half a regiment at Nccmuqji. 

Jn Jta,;imtana^ilu;re is one battery of artillery at NussecAibad and half a regiment of infantry. 

1’ho necessity of maintaining this l^iiropcan force in Western India depends jwtly on con- 
siih'rations aib'ctiiig the Indimi empire, which etmsidoral ions need not he set forth here. This force 
is noeessaiy to supyKU-i British power, and the moral impression of that power dtiriiig peace. Out of 
it a }>avt ought to lie, must he, would he, spurt'd for war. But we eannot say' befortdiaiid what that 
]>roportion wtjuld he. That must tleptmd t»u the eireumstanees of tlie oecasion as it shall arise. Such 
cireuiiistanees might ho uieniieing* near the lu-esidency, in which ease the projiortion to he spared for 
external war would he loss. Or they nn'glit he com])aratively favorable within the presideney% while 
extreme need existed at some distant 2)oint, iii which east' the proj)ortion w'ould be greater. It w'ould 
ht' p<»ssihle to imagine liy'polhetieally' a minfmum EurojM'an foret', with w'hitjli a crisis in Western 
Indiamight possibly, with the favor of l*rovideiiee, suririount(*d; tin* unavoidable risks being 
inenrn'd as iue^denlal to such a crisis. Hut it. would not he prudent to slate la'forehand such a 
ooiureivahle minimum, hecausi* this Avouhl have llic ajijicaranee of j)resiim]>tion in knowingly accepting 
those risks which tinght not to he ha/.ard«‘d, save? under absolute necessity. During any lime of w'ar, 
how4?ver. Western liulia- is one of those portions of the em 2 >ire w'hieh must he guarded cffeetually by 
Euroj>ean troojis. AjmI some stations esjM'ctiaJly could not he safely left at sin^h a time for a moment 
W'ithout an acletpiato gjirrison of European infantry, namely, Poona, Satara, Belganm, De(?sa, Alhovv, 
Nnsseerahad, and Aden, to wiiieh should ho ad<led always a dotaehim'ut in the fortress of Aseerglmr in 
the Satpura ra.ng(? bcitween the Kerhudda aud T.ipti. I have not iiujluded Bombay in the above, 
because the volunteer infantry there might, togc'ther witli the regular artillery, hold the city in time 
of danger (though course some regular infantry garrison would be desirable), nor Abmedabad, 
because with the opening of the railway the station of Deesa would be near enough. 

T sliould Inn-e mention, by \vay of n'minder, that we liavc since 1S77 eonsistenlly' recommended, 
afler<meful eonsnllation with the naval and military autbf>nlies, that for the two turn't-ships at 
Bombay a strength of 200 binro])eaus should he j)rovided, ineluding marine artillery iiien, who would 
be aeeoinmodated on shore, and w(uild form a part of the Bombay army’'. 

I must add, loo, that in refertMiee to Hie needs of the sca-ports of JJomhay, Kurraehce, and Aden, 
an additional garrison battery is much Avanled in the Boinhay 2 )reshleney. 

I now advert to the Native ])()rijoii (»f the army'. Since the end of J.S77 the normal distribution 
of the Native army has been slightly inodlli(?d, owing to the demaiuls for Malta, for Khelat, and for 
Afghanistan. But of recent years up to iS77 the distribution has been as follows :— 


Deccan 

Concan 

Central liidid and 
Itaji^utana. 

Cuzerat 

Sind 


^ Poona 
Alimednagar 
]\1 al('gaoii 
Satara 
Sirur 

* Sholapur 
Kolha.j>ur 
Dharwar 
K uladgi 
^Belgauni 
Bombay 
I'auna 

"Mhow 
Indoro 
Nusseorahad 
NeemiK'h 
^As.secTghur 
fMaitlijmr 
Abmedabad 
Deesa 
Bai\»da 
Rajkot 
Bliooj 
Surat 
Kurraeheo 
Hyderabad 
J acobabad 
Ad(?n 


C^fiYnlry 

rt'f^iuieut, 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Squad. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Squad. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

y 

Troop 


fiif.'iiitry 

rc^iiiioui. 

y 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 . 

Dett. 


2 

y 


Dcit. 

M ing. 


1 

] 


Dett, 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


7 & 1 30 

troop, t 





N 

( ^3 ) CAi»pandix it. 

Before indicating^ the force necessary for the g^cneral g;arriBon of the country, I roast ask remom* 
brancG of the fact that our Native battalions are numerically weak j their eetablished strength consist# 
ing of only 712 officers and men, of whom GOO arc sepoys. 

It appears to nu' that, for garrison purposes and maintenance of "order, the following Native force 
is^eeded in the Deccan above the Gh&t mountains 


Mulegaou for Kliaiidcsh and Na&ik 

Cavalry’ 

rogiuient. 

0 

Infantry 

rcgiincat, 

1 

Sirur (near Poona) 

1 

0 

Poona 

1 


^atuTR ••• 

0 

i* 

Bolgaum ... ... 

0 

2 


2 7J 

T set down four regiments of infantry for Poona, «.o that they may, if <lesirod, make up two 
brigades with 1 ho two European infantry rcgtimonts theiv—an arrangement vvlucli, as T understand, 
the military authorities have often desired. In this case detiwlinients might lie furnished to Ahincd- 
nagMV and Sholapur, at which latter jdaee tliere is an unocc ujiied, hut not disinunth'd, f^yt, near to the 
Ni/anrs frontit‘r. But if Alirntnlnagar he ke^d up us a station, then one of the four regiments would 
be there, and three reginu*nts would remain at Poona, as at prc^si'ut. But four regiments arc neeossary 
for this pari of the country (whether phu*cd at Poona, Ahmednagar, or (^Isowhere), lu proof of wliieli 
it IS to be noted that a rt^eent trouble (it coidd luirdl> lie eallcd disturbanee) in this (juarler oecupicd 
Iw'o battalions for its i-floetual repression, our Native battalions being so inimerKally vv<‘ak. 

For tlie station of Dharwar, lield now by a battalion, a detaehincMit from Belgaiim might suffice. 
Kolliajiur, having some loeal infautry of il% own, might he l<d*t without British troops. 

TJie tw'o cavalry ngimeiits above set dowjii are iiidisjiensable, inasmueh as, taken together, they 
W(»uld not supply more than 700 sabres for selvico in a territory streti hiug fiom the Nerbiulda to 
IMysorc, and inasimich as the mounted puliee are so few in numbers— loo few to make an iin]>re&6ioii 
on an} disturbanei'. Jn ilhistratioii of lliis, 1 may note tlial in th(‘ recent tiouble, just alluded to, it 
w^as neei'ssiiry to employ a whole cavalry regimi‘nt. 

SimilarJ}, in the country belo v the (Ih^it mountains, the following Native force is needed 



(’avuhy 

Infjmtry , 

• 

legiiiit lit. 

rogiiucut. 

Bombay 

... 0 

2i 

Surat 

0 

1 

Baroda ... 

... 0 

1 

Ahmedahad ... ••• 

... 0 

1 

Decsa 

... fl 

] 

C'uteh (Bhooj) 

• ... 0 

1 

Ilajkot (Kattyw'ar) 

0 

I 

• 

_ 

— 


1 



_ 

— 

Tils to bo remcinhorcd tliat out of the Native inf.iniry 

at or near Bombay, detachments have 

to b(‘ furuished for the Alekran coast aud the Persian Gulf. 

• In Sind the following Native force is needed— 

• ^ 

Cavalry 

Infantry 


rognuent. 

n.gmieut. 

Kurraehec 

0 

1 

Jacobabad ... 

t* ■ 2 

1 


...... 

— 


2 

2 


— 


and for Aden— 

t 



J iroopt 

1 

For Central India aud Hajputana there are needed the following Native troojia 


Ca\ .ilry 

Infant ly 


rogi incut. 

regiment. 

Mhow 

... 0 

1 

Mehidpur 

... 0 

1 

Neemuch 

... 0 

1 

N usseerabad ••• 

... 1 

1 


1 

4 


• % 0., a. wing, tho otkor wiug being added to the torco at Uoxubay, 
f Supplying detacbmoatA to llajkot, if uouossary. 


• i Tbo Aden troc^. 








l^peudiz ILj ( ^ ) 

I Jbive sot down mo roffiment only for Mhow, the ordinary complement consisting of two ro|£?i- 
mmU, on the aasurapfion that the Goveruor-OeuGraVs Affcni there would assent to Mhow being left 
with only one rc/L*:iincnt in cvcjjt of external war. 

Tlio two mr iniain batteries (Kativo) would doubtless remain as they aiv. ^ 

The corjis of snjii^ers and, miners, just 500 strong, ofiieors and men, is already as low in strength 
os it ooiild properly be. 

If, ill any modifieaiion of the distribution of the troops, it should bo projiosod to abandon any 
existing Matiou, ill W(‘must remember thnl. such <‘bjingos involve cost; because thereby buildings 
previoijslv uM*d for the ac^comiiiodatioii of troops ha\e to l>e siicrificcd, while possibly new louildings 
might bavf to })0 construeted elsewhere. 

Again singh'-regunent stations—that is, stations where a regiment of Native infantry consti¬ 
tutes the only force—are justl\ considered by the military authorities to militate ogaiusi efficiency; 
bec.ause the regiment eaiuiot be exercised with other regim<*ulb in brigjide maiiOMivres, does not come 
constantly under inspootion by superior authority, and unavoidalily de 1 t*rior.*ites in various ways. 
TUerefon*, if (.as (dtcii hajipenK) some troops must for political reasons be kept at an isolated station, 
it were probably h(‘ttcr that a detachment only' he so kept, while the head-«jii.artcrs of the regiment is 
at some larger station. 1 understand that the more the troojw are concentrated in barge stations, the 
better in a military point of view. But in Ijiis country political necessity often intt'rfcrcs with such 
concentration. 

Fuvtlif‘r, i^ sometimes hayipcns that politieiil considerations demand that a certain t<dal of strength 
be Tnaintftincd in a certain jrart of the country, the detailed distributivui being left to military oonve- 
nicnee, and sr» on. 

But be all this as it may, whatever b<* the distribution, still a certain strength of troops, as 
above set fortii, is wanted for the pr«»lcction of the country internally. 

Ft>r purpose., of garrison and maintenance of older, there are tlu'ii needed— 

Cav.ilry Infantry' 

regiment. regiment. 


Deccan ... ... 

• • ■ Z 

75 

Coast 

1 

H 

Sind 

2 

2 

Aden ... 

... 1 troop 

1 

Central India and Rajput ana 

1 

4 


C &' 1 

Z3 


Irocqu 



One corps sappers and miners and two mountain batteries?. 

Probably no person nctpiainted with the ic<|uircm<‘nlh of the eoniitry would venture to set down 
a force h‘ P Ilian that nuli<*atcd aboxe fm pin'pnHi^ of ptirrhitn ainl hia*nlcnitN('f^ of onhn' ahtiic. In 
the above estimate then* in no re.d in.irgin uhnleicr left foi war or idlior demands of service. Possiblv, 
by careful in.inag<‘ment, a <‘nm]>any here and a < oinpany tlievc, a trooj) heie .ind a troi>]> there, might 
be literally' gltMiied, so as to find men for foicMgn servieo; an<l in extnanc need some troops niji^lit bo 
nbslrac*ted from the projier garrison of the (ountry and sent fin to the front, iiotvvithrttanding all 
attendant risks tfi Inlernal order. But doiibtlos our inillt.iry airangements are never made before¬ 
hand to iiieur liskp, which can be rf'asonably fouseon and safeguarded. 

This ostim.ate, then, of six regiments of Nati\e (javalrv and one troop, .and regiments of NajLive 
infantry', re(juin‘d for garrison purprises .and inainten.auee of oiijcr, as compared with the total Native 
armv of the presnh ney, namely, w'vcn rcgiinmits and one tn^op < avaliy, c.illed the Aden troop, and 30 . 
regiments Infantry, halves jiisl a slender m.irgin of one regiment of cavfilry and seven regiments of , 
inranlry f<‘r tilt'<►!* jei Is f (.1 forth at (/;), namely, I)if( uUi Li nf pm pane's nrros/t^vltvc 

of [fi).*' l"hi^ slender m cr\e should tontnnu* to bi Kejd at t-orne point to- other, or at various ]Hiints 
within the presidenev, .aeeortling to the convcmeiu'e of the time And this is all that is left if we 
are re(piin*d to met! re<pnsitions I'rjin the (lovernment of India, t*) supply troops for war on the 
frontier or beyond the sqa, to d(‘spateh rcliif<»Tccmenls to Aden or the Persian Gulf, to assist another 
presidency', or to deal with any more th.in ordinarily serious affairs within our own presidency. 

Out of this reserve of seven r(*gimcnts of Native infantry, tliero non Id be taken the troops for 
Quetta and Pt'sliiii, say fouB regirrnnts, which would leave only' thnn* n'giments to be kept within 
the presidency proper; and there arc several of the stations .abovemcn 1 i(‘ncd where additional troops 
are usually jibaeed, besides those I'equired for niaiiiteiiaiice of internal order, notably such as Mhow, 
Ahinedabad, Hyderabad (Sind), and some stations which are now denuded of troops^ but which 
ordinarily have one regiment (*aeh, such as Sholajmr and Kolhapur. 

In eoneluhion, it should be remomliered that the ('stablishod strength of the Bombay army eonsiatfi 
of only 11,710 i»fiie»Ms and men Eurojiean*? and Natives, in all —an establishment 

about eqiijil to an army-corps,—whieli is stationed in a territory ahoumliiig in difficulties, physical 
and moiTil, and streh'hing from the Punjab to My'Borc, a distance of one thousand miles. 

(Sd.) RICHARD TEMPLE. 


* East India Finance' and EeveDUC Accounts for 1877-78 presented to Parliament.* 





Statement showing the strength a^id distribixMon of^ the police^ Bombay prcsitleney. 

[Administration Keport, Bombay, 1877-78-3 


* 

Distnct. 



SaNCIIONSD BTBRNOTII 

OF I’OLICS FORCE. 


1 

.a 

<..4 

0 

0 

H 

Commissioner of Police. 

» 

Strength of district, cantonment, town, or muni¬ 
cipal and water i>oUce paid for wholly or iu 
part from Imperial revenues. 

•• 

Strength of can¬ 
tonment, town or 
municipal and 
water indico paid 
wholly from other 
than Imperial 

revenues. 

• 

Number of district 
and assistant district 
superintendents. 

Number of .subordi¬ 
nate officers on Bs. 
100 aud upwards 

Number of subordi¬ 
nate officers on less 
than Rs. 100. 

Number of mounted 
police constables. 

j Number of foot police 
' constables. 

1 

fe. 

"ti * 
k-i 

® a 

*-• a 

M 8 

i.§ 

aa 

i 

% 

g 

S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

220 
142 
ill 
77 
IIH 
' 14(5 
50 

<5 

8 

10 

Northern Division. 
Alimodubad 

Kaira 

J^aneli Mahals... 

Broach 

Surat 

Tanna 

Colaba 

... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

] 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

t ■ 

2 

101 

35 

30 

22 

23 

002 

575 

073 

315 

509 

059 

260 


0 

4 a « 

30 

‘”*4 

■'10 


Total ,., 

... 

9 

14 

876 

217 

3,893 

... 

9 

44 

5,062 

Central Division. 









• 

• • 

Khanclosh 

... 

3 

3 

275 

83 

1,358 


« ■ • 

... 


N a si k 

•. • 

1 

2 

127 

29 

580 


9 

40 


Ahrno<lnag‘ar ... 


1 

O 

107 

20 

485 

. •. 

3 

18 


Poona 


1 

2 

1851 

25 

89l 

... 

«•. 

00 


Sholapur 


1 

1 

90 

15 

427 

... 

... 

3 


Satara 

... 

1 

2 

188 

18 

779 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

] 


8 

12 

975 

loo 

4,529 

... 

12 

121 

5,853 

Southern Division, 











Hcljj^aurn 

. • • 

1 

1 

115 

0 

543 

... 


... 


Dharwar 


1 

2 

120 

28 

599 

... 

.,, 



Kalad^i 

... 

1 

1 

109 

27 

517 

... 

. -. 

.«« 


Canara 

... 

1 

2 

iL5 

.. . 

580 

... 

... 




••• 

1 

. 

2 

123 


039 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

... 

5 

8 

582 

• 

64 

2,878 

j 

... 

... 

3,537 












Sind, 











Kurrachoe 

■ * • 

2 

5 

195 

160 

1,078 

... 

20 

257 


Hyderabad ... ... 

• f • 

1 

4 

125 

137 

025 

• •. 

•.. 

98 


Shikarpur 


1 

5 

163 

105 

795 

.5 

IS 

130 


Thar and Parkar 


... 

1 

71 


110 


... 

14 


Frontier, Upper Sind 

... 

... 

1 

12 

39 

101 

... 

2 

84 


Total 

... 

4 

1(5 

560 

817 

2,709 

• 5 

1 40 

583 

4,800 

Railway, 




j 







Cl, I. P. Railway 

.. • 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

84 

495 


B., B. & C. 1. Railway 

... 

1 

... 


... 

... 


50 

319 


Total 

... 

2 


... 

... 

... 


134 

844 


City of Bombay 

1 

It 

... 


... 

284* 

... 

••• 

1,129* 

1,415 

Grand Total 

1 

29 

50 

2,999 

1,294 

14,353 

5 

1 

195 

2,721 

21,047 


* Tho numbers returned for the city of Bombay include subordinate officers aud constables, both mounted and foot, 
no details been supplied, 

t Deputy Ck^mmissionor. 
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(70 Eurojii-iin and Ifiurartian iKipulation, coiiaidcred 

Sih — 

(1) stu'n^tli in combatant power and for tbe titaiu' 
leiuiiife of ordi'r ; 

(12) w'i‘iikin*MS ill necosHity for proviwiou of safety 
oJ' non-combatants, women and obddrou ; 

(:j) of possible jjroat'er utility than at present if 
oi'^ani/od for the tuainteuaiicc of order in case of 
disturbance. 


Minute by Mis Excellency the Conmmnder-in-Chiefs Bombay Army, dated 30<A 

July 1879. 

Tlio viftWB of ibo Ciovernrnent of Bombay arc so admirably e-xpounded in His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor's Miinute_, tl it. 1 do uot propose to make any remarks on the political necessities of this presidency. 

I desire, however^ to offer some remarks on those points raised in Government of India letter 

No. 204 S.B. which have a more strictly military bearing-. 

Although it is possible that a careful examination 
of tlic statistics of the non-official Eurojiean smd of the 
Eurasian population in this jiresidcncy might show that 
ill some sjiocially favoreil places local eircuinstaiices 
and iiuinhers may give oxcejitional value to this elass^ 
1 believe it may generally be accepted for the whole of 
India that the Eurofican and Eurasian population, con¬ 
sisting as it doi'S in an unusual proportion of women 
ami children, must, ever be a source of weakness rather than of strcngtli to the British Government. 
For some of the large ecnires, sucli as Bomhay and Poona, it might be possible to utilize the men as 
dcfend(‘rs of a plaice of refuge in case of a gem‘r:il rising of the Natives against the English rule ; but 
even then the assistaiieo they could give would do hut little more than meet the extra demands which 
the jiri'sciice of their faiiiilu‘s would give rise to. As long as there is no open disaiTcction among the 
Natives of India, and no organized f>pi»osition to the English (joveninicnt, the iircseiuuJ throughout the 
c'ountry of Europeans, even singly or in sinull iinmlicrs, is doubtless beneficial, and tends to maintain 
order; but 1 consider that their existence throughout 1mlia must, iu times of real danger, he connted 
a I'osjKiuslhllity and a charge ivith no sort of commensurate advantage in the matter of military 
strcnglh. The uji]>lieation to this increasing class of the iiopulation of some form of organization 
is without doubt desirable, as giving some hope that in givat cmergoncics a portion of them at 
any rate <*ouhl be utilized to defend and ]»rol(*ct their own families and jn-opcrty. 

Both these methods of giving a military organization to the Furojieau and Eurasian population in 

India have their merits us w'ell as tlieir defocts. I 
(/) Qiavslio)! of roTupiilsory ciirolmont. assunii; that the coriMiiilsory ciirolinoiit referred to iu- 

(j) of 11.0 voln.itoor el.nuciili.rj, tnuuinff of evory a,M(,-bodied 

Euro])euii and Eurasian so enrolled \ and their enforced aitendanue at a certain number of drills 
every year. Sin h an aiTangenient would possess an element of certainty and stability to ivhieh no 
system cd* volunteering etmld ever attain ; ami in this ri^spei'X compulsory enrolment must be held very 
su^)eri<,fr to any de\elopinent of the volunteer inovemi'iit. On the other hand, there (?aTi he in^ doubt 
about the uii])Opularity of such a measure, and the strong oj»]iosiiion which would be raised both in India 
and in England to Tts ii<lo])tion. Ji would also he an cxireniely costly airangement, as it would be 
neei‘ssary that the means of military instruction should be hroug'ht to each enrolltid man, or the indi- 
\idual brought in to the large centres for periodical training. When it is remenibi'red how scatttu’cd 
are the niemhers of the Euro])ean and Eurasian population, it will at once he recognized liow heavy 
would he the cost of any attempt at a universal apjdicalioii of compulsory eiirohneut ; and it would 
]»e in the highest degnio unfair to apply the system only to those who are resident in large towns 
or neiu’ military stations, while exempting from its operation those in isolated positions, where military 
training would he sfieeially m eossary. 

Although volunteer "COr]>s cun show a eeriain kind of success in most of the large centres in 
India, and their memherH attain :i resfiectahle degree of jirofieieney, it must be acknowledged that 
u^) to the j)resent the m«)vemeiit has only drawn within its inllia-nce a Very small percentage ^of the 
available pojnilatiou, mid that as a means of utilizing the hmropeans anil Eurasians in India it must 
be considered a failure. 

The eausos of this are no doubt— 

1^7, the natural disinclination of men (who have to earn their livelihood by labor, whetlier of 
hotid or hand, in an uncongenial cliniatej voluntarily to devote their short leisure time to 
a course of uuremunerative labor j and 

%n(l, the fact that volunteering irni)oseH on both officers and privates an amount of extra 
ex])eiidi( ure which neither class is ablli to bear. 

Wore it probable that the European aud Eurasian population in India could he made a really 
effective force by means of compulsory cnrohmait, 1 would, despite its uupi^pularity, advocate the 
ado])tiou of the system. But, I do not see how this could be hoped for, and therefore i would deprecate 
the application to India of a seheiue based on enforced training; and would prefer an effort to develop 
the volunteer movement, it being clearly understood that, however good may be their moral effect in 
times of peace, entire dcjieiidcnce cannot be placed vtVi volnntei^a in times of danger, unless their enrol¬ 
ment for service in such tiniep is made compulsory, by bringing all volunteer corps under military law. 

The 1,350 llailwsiy volunteers shown in His Excellency’s minute may guard Railway property, 
and keep open the railway lines, thereby dispensing with the eervic(‘s of n certain number of regular 
troops, wlio would otherwise he required for these purposes ; hut, as an armed military body, the Rail¬ 
way volunteers cannot he dc'pended upon ; nor can it be expected that the Bombay Volunteer Rifle 
Corps would desert, their families until the latter were placed in safety, or abandon their property to 
destruction unless eorapelled to assemble at certain fixed ])oints ,to serve as an armed force for the 
general protection (>f the city. 

The development of the volunteer movement cannot, I fear, be ariived at by any further 
ap]>eal to the military or patriotic feelings of the European and Eurasian population, hut must bo 
obtained by an expemdituro of State funds, it must be reinembered that the adoption of compulsory 
euvolmciit would entail, as a matter of course, the payment of the men while undergniug training*, which 
Would he a very serious matter, and in comparison with which the expenditin*e which I would propose 
on the A’olunteer force Avould be trilling. There are a certjiin number of Europeans, and a much larger 
number of Eurasians, in poor cii’cumstances Avho would be attracted to the volunteer force if they wore 
guaranieed against all expouse, and could obtain some small pecuniary benefit from their congectiou 
with 
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I ivoiild therefore projioso that, in addition to the present oapitatioxi alloiranoe^ which ehonld go, 
as now, for regimental purposes, each volunteer shoidd be enabled to earn a further annual grant, 
which would vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 according to his profioieney m the use of his rifle and the 
number of parados he bad attended, and that this grant should l>e given to the individual who 
had earned it. 

* There are other minor points, such as assistance to enable corps to to into oamp onoe a year, 
provision of otiicos and armouries and of rifle ranges, whioh would * tend to make the movement 

The Bombay army consists of— 

1 Regiment British cavalry. 

2 Batteries horse artillery. « * 

10 „ fiejd artillery, 

7 „ garrison artillery. 

2 Mouiittiin batteries. 

9 Regiments British infanti’y. 

7 „ Native cavalry, 

5 Com panics sappers and miners. 

30 Regiments Native infantry. 

On cahnilating the niiinbcv of infantry required to fiirnisli the guards, it appears tliat under 
ordinary cireunjstanees about 2,000 Eiiro|)eans and 8,000*Natives would siillieo for the mere garrison 
duties of tlie presidcfiey. 1 use the word ** gjirrison in its teclinieal and military seiyse; that is, for 
the guards and routine duties of military slations. Bui, as indicated by the Government of India, 
it is also n('C(*ssiiry to consider the forci^ required for the maintenance of order, and, in calculating the 
force rc(juir<?d for internal and external military purposes, to give due weight to the existence of 
many ])o\vt^rful Native States bordering on the limits of ibis pri^sidenuy. 

Distributed as presently shown, the trooj)S now emj>loyed within the presidency command arc in 
a position to meet all prohahle demands for internal military purposes, and wdll furnisli on occasions 
of neeossily a siuall force for oxtermd or foreign service. 

At })res<;nt we have the following trooj)s on special service on and beyond the frontier of 
Sind, v/j .^ 


General military requirements of the presidency— 
(a) for garrison pnrposi^s and mnintonance of order ; 
for internal and oxterual military pui*4>oaae 
irrespective of (tf). 


1 Battery field artillery, 

1 M(»untain battery, 

and sliould iie<^cssity arise for ]mtt.ing 
might be made avail able by withdraw! n 
found most expedient :— 

1 Field , battery. 

1 Heavy „ 

J Mountain ,, 


1 2 Regiments Native cavalry, 
t „ „ infantry; 

more troops in the field, the following additional corj>s 
g them from such stations as at the moment might be 

1 Regiment British infantry. ' 

1 ,, Native cavalry. 

' 2 Regiments „ infantry. 


Dislrifjution, 


Slationeii. 


V 

73 

% 

?! 

British ca- 1 
valrv. 

li 

ea 

iz? ^ 
E'3 
ci> 

British in- 

fantrv. , 

1 

ik 

V 

•r: « 

rt > 

Native in- | 
fantry, ii 

3 

ci 

li 

ca 

C/j 

Sind 



2 


SB" 

i 

3 

3 


Bhooj 





* B • 


... 

1 


Rajkot 



... 


... 


... 

H 


Deiya 



1 



i 

1 

1 


AUmedabad 


• •» 

. 1 




% p ■ 

2 


Baroda 



I. 



1) 

■ • 

1 


Surat 


B * ■ 





■ » 

1 


Bombay 



. •. 


3* 

4 

p 

24 


Kirkee 


1 

2 



D 

. •. 

... 

i 

Poona 



p » ■ 



2 

1 

3 


Siriir 



» • • 



... 

1 



Satara 



• • • 



D 

... • 

4 


Belgaiim 



1 



1 


2 

• B « 

Alimcdnagar 



1 



i 


1 

• • • 

Asseergurb 






D 

p,., 

D 

• 4 p 

M alcgaou 






... 


1 


Mhow 


’ i 


i 

1 

1 


14 


Indore 





B * « 

D 


i I 


Mchidpur 




... 


• *. 


1 


Neemuch 



i 



D 

1 

1 


N ussoorabad 



1 


• • • 

1 


1 


Dharwar 





B • B 


B B B 

1 


Sholapur 





• • « 

. . . 


]. 


Kolhapur 

• • • 





.. . 

B • • 

1 


Aden 





3 

1 


1 


Tanna or elsewhere .., 

tf « • 




... 

... 


i 


Totai. 

1 

2 

10 i 

1 

7 

9^ 

7 

80 

_ 1 


* These nine regiments are iuclosivoof the detiM^hments ropreseuted by the letter B in this column. 
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It j^ecms hardly necessary te put forward arguments to prove that it would be hopeless to look 
for efficiency or military spirit from a body of troops whose sole functions were to carry out certain 
routine duties in garrison, and preserve order among the civil population. 

It is, however, evident throughout the communication from the Government of India that it 
is held to be indispensable that we, as the governing class in this country, should be prepared for 
organized opposition, to our rule, not only from without our borders, but within them; and this being 
BO, the necessity for a well-trained and highly-disciplined military force is clear. These fjualities can 
only result from practical training in the field, and, when opportunity offers, against an enemy; 
and from botli 4^>f those opportuniticB this army would be debarred if it were reduced to a strength 
barely Hiiffi(iieut for tbc internal routine duties devolving on it. Important as these considerations 
aw, a still stronger reason remains to be urged against, any reduction in the strength of the 
rank and fife of fhe Western army; and tliat is the vast imporUmcc of maintaining between the vari¬ 
ous c'omponent parts of the army of India su<*h a balance of power as would render it impossible 
for any one section of the militaiy forces lo attain a dangerous pr<;-einineTice. It appo.ars to be 
universally admitted that the interests of the empire demaml that a diversity of sentim(‘nt and ' 
feeling should be preserved between the various territorial divisions of the army of India; and it is 
clear that this important jndnciplc is seriously affected if one division is allowed to exceed another 
in number to any great degree. The Native armies of India as they now stand show an approxi¬ 
mate strength as follows, vie.,— 

Jlengal army ... ... ... 47,500 

Coips under the Government of India ... . 1 .. ... 20,500 

Madms army (about) ... ... ... ... ... 32,000 

Bombay array ... ... ... ... ... 25,000 

from which figures it may be deduced that, if the })riuci])le referred to is aceejited as of any value 
and worthy of being upheld, it is essential that no reduction whatever in actual numbers should be 
admitted in this army. 

It is highly saiisfactory to find that, exoejit in minor details, so little difference exists in the 
opinion of the civil and military authorities regarding tlie distributkui of the fon^c tlirougliout the 
Bombay j)residoncy, and that all arc of opinion that no material reduetion can be made in the actual 
strengtli of the army. 

Should it be found ]>ractioahle to reduce the number of stations and the detachments from 
Eurojiean regiments, I feel satisfied it woidd increase the efliciency of the British regiments. 

(Sd.) H. J. WARRE, Lient.^Gincraf. 


-CENTRAL INDIA. 


No. 1227, dated Indore, 11th August 1S79. 

From—L ikut.-Oknl. Sik 11. D. Daly, k.c.b., Agent, Governor-General for Central India, 

To—The iVesident, Army Orgciiiization Commission, Simla. 

J have the honor, in obedience to instructions rcceivcil from the Secretary to Government in the 
Military Department, to submit my reply on tlie questions under considi^ration. * 

(//) SlrenpUi (]f Native popidation. 

There arc 71 Native States in Central India, big and little, with a ])opulation estimated at 
8,3G1,571, spread over an area of 88,738 square miles. Thi.s may be assumed as fairly (‘orrect in the 

absenee of a general census, wliicli has at no time been 
Gwalior ... ... ... 2,600,fMio simultaucoiw-ily tjikcn in Sbitos having little or no con- 

••• neetion one with another. Four States—Gwalior, * 

Rowlui i * ft Indore, Bhopal, Rewah—count more than half of the 

(Hagliolciind) j '** ***‘*^ “* j»opulation of Central India, 

Bundelcund lias an aggregate poijulation of 
Ooreha ... ... ... 195,(KKJ 1^279,000, spread over 20,000 square miles, 

iwla !!. .!! ... 133.000 Western Malwa, exclusive of the possessions of 

Chirkhari •!.. 121,000 Scindia and J Tolkar, numbers about 242,000; while the 

liijawitr ... ... ... Blieel Agency, with i)etty Cliiofs and Thakurs, count 

Saintlrr" . ::: IIS 252 , 592 . Tims the popidation of the Native States of 

'8iimlW SUitoB ' ... 219;ooo Central India may bo assumed lobe not far short of 

SJ mihions. 

(i) European and Eurasian population, exclmive of anntp 

These can hardly be said tt» exist in Central India., the few descendants of adventurers, French, 
Italians, English, wdio served in Doivlut Rao-'s army, with tbc conspicuous exception of J('an Boptistc^s 
descendants noliving in Seindia^s service at Gw’alior, have lost their language, name, and nationality. 

(c) Stale <f feeling. 

Four of the States, composed chiefly of Rajputs, are held by Mahrattas—Scindia, Holkar, Dhar, 
J)exvas—who, almost within the memory of living man, ruled by plunder and bloodshed. Peace and 
order, established by the British Government and maintained by British ganisons, bringing with them 
security, have won the people to habits of industry and almost contentment. But the feeling dis¬ 
played in 1857-58 by Rajput Thakurs towards Seiudia round Gwalior, and Ilolkar in Malwa, showed 
tliat the old spirit is not dead. A word would have put them in arms. 

The Muliarnmatlan rulers, especially Bhopal and Jow^ra, foreigners though they are, have been 
more fortunate in winning their hold on the people. Their rale is }>opular, 


2,600,fMl0 

G.sri/iso 

709,200 

2,035.000 

195,000 
180,(K)0 
133.000 
121,000 
102,000 
170.000 
lON.OOO 
219,000 
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In Bundelcund^ axnon^t Bundelas, Ahirs^ Gnjars, the feeling towards the Chiefs is feudatory 
and strong. The same amongst the Baghels : despite oppression and hard poverty^ the spirit is loyal 
to the hereditary Chief, 

With regard to the state of feeling in Native States towards the British Government, my experi¬ 
ence confirms the observations and conclusions of Colonel Sutherland, than whom no sounder Eng¬ 
lishman has lived amongst the Chiefs and people of India, tliat fh Native States and at Native 
Courts the presence of an English officer is hailed as a safeguard against oppression. The visit of 
the Governor-GeneralAgent to a Native Court, his passage through a State, is the event of the year. 
Chiefs and people invest the Agent with mysterious influence, and all receive his camp with acclama¬ 
tion. Tte Chief thinks his position aud dignity strengthened. Thakurs and subjects hold that they 
owe peace and prosperity to the great Government which the Agent represents. Agenf comes into 

no collision, lie has nothing to assess j no tax to levy. Ho is the mediator between the people and the 
Chief, between the Chief and the Governrneitt of India. 

This feeling plainly spoke in results during the troubled time of 1857-158. Wliile in British 
territory an Englishman hardly found a resting-xflace for his feet, in Native States he was welcomed 
and sheltered. 

(</) Elcmrmls of danger. • 

Under this head general opinion, handed down from the days when the armies^ of Scindia and 
Holkar struggled with the Hritish for mastery, hoick that the armies of the ju'escut day arc still 
formidable, ami t hat Scindia^s is specially so, as he passes thousands of his subjects through the ranks, 
thus making reserves of liis ])coplc. 

The Political Agent, in vcviewdng the stale of the Gwalior regular army in March last, having 
seen all avaihiblo panirled at a camp of esereise, comTiiunded by the Maharaja, reported that recruiting 
had not kept pace wit h dismissals, resignations, and casualties. The force was S,100 combatants 
below the treaty number of all arms of disciplined troops (r/c-., 7,200). 

The men who form this force arc mainly drawn fr<jin the llritisli provinces. The cavalry (about 
1,200) arc chiefly Mubamiuadans from the Nortli-Western Provinces, with pay of Jls. 22 per inonsem ; 
infantry (o,(i00). Us. 7 (Cliandoroc). In this body there may bo SOO or 1)00 "Gwalior snbjtrts, mostly 
wandering ^^fnlnMjnrnadans, a poor class. Ther^is not a jNIahratta in the ranks. The few Muhrattas who 
remain are silladars in the irregular service. 

The artillery is cflieient and well cared for—two batteries of 6-ponndcrs, horsed, five field- 
battery trains, 9-poiinders (hnlloeks), two J 8-pounders, elephants. 'J’he treaty number (4S0) is not 
maintained, the ]iresent strength being about 100 short. The men arc chiefly our own Poorbeahs, 
with some 50 or 00 men from fbc l>i*(;can. The high price of food wliieli has prevailed in G^valihr 
during f.wo years of famine has led to a reduction in the Gwalior force through resignations and 
dismissals. The elenumt* of danger here would be, supposing mutiny in llie Indian army, the 
effect on British-born sepoys in the G walior service; but there i.s little in that poorly-armed body to 
cause anxit'ty. 

Indore ,—ITolkar has no army worthy the name. Three regiments of Poorbc:ibs, fairly drilled; 
cavalry also fvtuu British India, badly drilled and mounted. The artillery (bullocks) in use is good 
and well-:i})pointed, manned ))y Poorbeahs. 

Bhopal has a small of troops in fair order for the work they have to do. 

Jn Bundelemid the ])eoplo are a warlike race, and ea])abla of being first-class soldiers; but they 
shrink from regular service. .Every man bears swtu-d and matchlock. 

Baffhvlcuvdy liewaJi .—The Thakurs and Baghtls are a splendid body of men, living in a state 
of senli-iiidependcnce. The distiiplined siddiers in the service of Ihjwah wore cliictly refugees, British 
sepoys of the mutiny jieriod, now dying out. 

One conspicuous eleuK'nt of danger in 1857-58 was the want of roads through Native Stales, in 
wliich rebel sei^oys sought shelter and jiliinder. That diflicultv Las been removed. Metalled roads 
now int<*rse(^t Jiiuideleimd, Malwa, and Central India. Mliow, which was unapproachable in tho 
rains of 1857, is now linked to Gwalior by‘a metalled road. The rail cour.ses jiast it, aii<l will soon bo 
• at Necmuch, and in communication with Nusseerabad and Agra by the Ilajputana State Railway, 

Life and property in Malwa, and along the Agra aiid Bombay road, from Mliow to Gwalior 
305 miles, are now as secure as in any ]iart of British India. In tho days before the mutiny passage 
along that road was nov(n’ atlempted without an escort. .Large gangs of daeoits moved ahout the eouiitry. 
Patrols of the Central India Horse have wrought tliis eluinge. Witlioyit tlicso troojis and the 
Bhopal Battalion the feeling of security woidd give way. Holkar will not fcn'go the presence of a 
wing of Bombay Native infantry at MelnMpur in place of the nnih'^d Malwa contingent oi' three arras, 
through fear of this anchor slipping; though the w'ithdrawal ol: ihe wiug*AVOuld restore the rich opium 
land of tho cantonment, and relievo his territory of British sepoys, 

I now conio to tlie general military requirements of Central India ; and here I would refer to a 
" Report on the garrisons within tho Central India Agency, in view to deeidinp- which should be reduced 

or strengthened and which abandoned/^ submitted by 
Secretary to Government in tlic Military 
® *^*^*”^‘ Department on 51b Jamiary IS 72, in which the question 

was fully discussed. T have asked the Secretary to lay a co^jy of that report before you, in view to its 
being attached to this letter. 

British garrisons in Native Stales should bo few and strong. Local corps wliich are maintained 
at tho co.st of Chiefs arc popular with them and the people, and form a valuable link between us. The 
Central India IJor.se, with head-quarter.s 150 miles ajiart, have a jiersonal acquaintance with every 
/ village Thakur. Every track, every stream in the country, is familiar to them* The officers, selected 
men, know how to associate with Chiefs and jicoplc ; and exercise vast influence in favor of the prestige 
of the Government of India. 

Since submitting my report in January 1872, enormous changes have taken place in roads and 
railways, which strengthen the view then expressed. I suggested tho abandonment of Jliansi and 
Nagode as cantonments in Bundelcund, and the consolidation of our garrison at Nowgong, 100 miles. 
* from the East Indian Railway at Sutna. 
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Nagode bos been abandoned* Jhansi ia still the head-qaartens of a British infant^ regiment, 
and a Native reg-iment with detachments at the fortress of Gwalior and Lalitpur. With the fort 
and city of Jhanei in Scindia^e hands, the position of this weak garrison, without guns, is indefensible 
from any point of view. 

On the coroxdelion of the railway to Gwalior, tho retention of Morar as a cantonment will {>6 
subject for consideration. 

As the crow flies, the straggling barracks of Morar arc 6 miles from the fortress, and scarcely 
visible. In the event of trouble in the city, the cantonment could afford little support; but the fort 
could lay i ’ .■ 

We ai 

cation in friendly intercourse with the Maharaja* 

For all the purposes of tho Government of India, the tenure of tlio fortress, with rail to Agra, is 
ample. The fortress is the high place, Morar nol liing. 

The railway from Indore to Neomuch will be at JNlandsaur, within 30 miles of Nccmuch, by the 
end of this year. 

With Neomuch and Nussccrabad, 140 miles apart, linked by rail, as they will be in three years, 
the maintenance of British cantonments at both places in tho present form will he unnecessary. 
Good baiTaeks have been built at both cantonments. Neeinuoh belongs to Scindia; but the territory 
of llolkar, Oodeypore, and Tonk meet tbcrc, and tbo jieople around are lawless and turbulent. It 
will be necessary under any circumstances that the place should not be abandoned. 

In my report of January 1872, paragTa])b S I, I drew attention to the danger of artillery in Native 
States, i had just become aware of Maharaja Holkar's factory and arsenal. Since 1872 great 
progress has been made in arms of precision and gunnery in tho British army. Amongst the Natives 
of India there has not only been no change in this respect, but trained artillerymen are rare; and every 
step in advance taken ]jy us removes ap]n*elieiiBion of danger. So long as tho manufacture of guns of 
precision is kej»t down in India, and Native gunners find no place in our service, the chances of 
aerious trouble ai*o small. 

Garrisons to he maintained, 

(1) MIlqic, 1,900 feet above the sea, admiiubly suited for British troops. 

Indore (garrisoned from Mhow, as at present). 

- PO Fortress Gwalior* 

(3) NeemucA, —In the event of Nussccrabad becoming the larger garrison, a regiment of Native 
* infantry and squadron of Native cavalry will bo necessary. 

(4) Nowrfonff ,—In the heart of Bundelcund, 65 miles from Jhansi, 120 from Gwalior, 100 from 

Sutna, with metalled roads. 

Garrisons hj/ Continoenis. 

}—(Scindia) Central India Horse. 

Se/wre —Bhopal Battalion and detachment Central India Ilorso. 

Sirdarjjur—^alwa Bheel Corps. ^ 

I'o he abandoned hy troops of the line* 

Ihansi^ 

Me/iidpur'^ijiotkav) , formerly head-quarters of Mehidpur Contingent. Wing Native ikfantry 
to be withdrawn j detachment Central India Horse to remain. 


rums every Duuaing in tne city, wnicn is at its lect. 

5 bound by treaty to keep a " Subsidiary Force CQnstantly stationed within the Maharajahs 

_ , • 4 1*10 territory, the expense of which shall not be less than 

Treaty o£ 1860, Article 8. modi&- 


Statement showing the cantonments in Central Indian how garrisoned, and their present and proposed strengtJu 
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Tbe akoTO represenU n foreof— 

7 n«ttcrie« lio.val artillery. 

1 KeginiCTtt ii/ i'4uropcnu caTalry^ 

i of KaUTe caialxy— 

1 Bombay. 

3 Bengal. 

A n. I. Hama. 


81 Beglmcnts of Eiiroppau infantry, 
no. Hatiw infantry— 

4 Bombay. 

8i Bengal. 

1 Bbopal Battalion. 

1 Malift Bbeel Coipa. 


(Sd.) H. D. DALY, ZL-Gml., 
Jgent, Oovr.~Oe»l. /or Cabral India. 
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[Ajqpep^ If. 


No, 5M,, dated Camp Kuclinara, 5th Januaiy 1872 [Confiientiat), 

From— Majou-Genl. Sir H. D. Dalt, c.b.. Agents Goveriior-Oeneral for Central ludia^ 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India^ Military Department. 

• I have the honor to repty to your No. 59 of 2nd November last, calling for a report on the gar¬ 
risons within the Central India Agency, in view to deciding which should be reduced or strengthened 
and which abandoned. 

2. The Native States within the Central India administration comprise an area of some 84,000 
square miles, nearly equal to that of England, Wales, and Scotland united. The total military force at 
the disposal of the Government of Indija in the stations now occupied in this territory is as follows 

8 Batteries of artillery. • • 

1 llcgiincnt of British dragoons. 

8 llegiincnts and 3 companies of British infantry. 

5 „ of Native cavalry. 

11 „ oC Native infantry. 

Distribution is given below. The troops belong to the presidoneies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom* 
bay. Two corps of the Native cavalry (the Central India Ilorec), 2 Native* infantry, the Bhopal Bat* 
talion, and Malwa Bhecl Corps have fixed head-quarters within the Agency; and tljough the Central 
India Horse and Bliopal Battalion have been raised for general servicie, practically they are local corps, 
performing the duties in Malwa of the great contingents, Gwalior, AI<‘hidpur, and Bhopal, which 
mutinied in 1857, and, like the Malwa lihccl Corps, arc supported by contribution (under treaty) from 


Native States. 

Muow Division (Bombay Army). 

MIIOW. 

A ri ill cry. 

E Battery D Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery. 
No. 1 Battery 0th Brigade, Iloyal Horse Artil¬ 
lery. f ' 

BnllsJt Cavalry. 

15th (The King’s) Hussars. 

JSrilish Itt/anlry, 

49th Regiment of I'oot. 

Native InjCantry, 

10th Kogimeni, Native Light Tnfantiy. 

IGth Kegirncnt, Native Infantry. 

KliEMUClt. 

AriHlery. 

D Battery IStli Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

British Infantry, 

Detachment, 591 h llcgiincnt. 

• Native Cavalry, 

3rd Regiment, Light Cavalry. 

Native Infantry, 

2pnd Native Infantry. 

MEIIIDPUR. 

25th Regiment, Native Light Infantry (head¬ 
quarters) . 

Arena, 

Wing, 25th Regiment, Native Light Infantry. 

INDORE. 

1 Company from the British infantry at Mhow. 

8 Companies from one of the Native Infantry 
regiments at Mhovv. 

Gwalior District (Bengal Army) . 

MORAR PORT. 

Iloyal Artillery, 

B Battery F Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery. 

C Battery 10th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
Head-Quarters, 24th Jfrigade, Royal Artillery. 

No. 4 Battery 24tli Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

No. 3 Battery 25tli Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

British Infantry, 

let Battalion 11th Foot. 

Detachment, 100th Foot. 

„ Native Cavalry, 

6th Bengal Cavalry. 


Native Infantry, 

6th Native Infantry. 

84th Ditto. 

JIIANSI. 

British Infantry, 

106th Foot. 

Native Cavalry, 

Squadron, 14th Bengal Cavalry. 

Native Infantry, 

89th Regiment, Native Infantry, 

KIPRI. • 

Native Cavalry, 

Detachment, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

Native Infantry, 

Detachment, 30th Native Infantry, 

Saugor District (Bengal and Madras Armies). 

* NOWGONO. 

Iloyal Artillery, 

F Battery 23rd Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

British Infantry, 

Detachment, lOOtb Foot. 

Native Cavalry, 

Srd Bengal Cavalry. 

Native Infantry, 

Wing, 15tli Madras Niltivc Infantry. 

NAG ODE. 

Native Cavalry, 

Srd Bengal Cavalry (dotaehment). 

Native Infantry, 

6th Madras Native Jnfantry. 

Local Corps of tue Central India Agency. 

AUGUR. 

1st Regiment, Central India Horse. 

GOONA. 

2nd Regiment, Central India Horse. 

SEIIORE. 

Bhopal Battalion. 

MEHIDPUR. 

Detachment, Central India Horse, 

SIRDARPUR. 

Malwa Bheel Corps. 



i4p«ii4ix n.] 
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^ ProviMiH in 1857 tlic onlv" Enropean soldiers throughout Central India were the few gtmneri 
of Mfco» Jd Noomuch, 'Mo»r, Mlu>w, N^mooh, NowBOW,/hl^i, ».» -ilhoot. 

British bayonet. The Great Indian Peninsula Hallway had as yet accomplished but a short part of ito 
courec, and Mhow, with the deadly jungles below the Vindhyas and incomplete roads, was mth 
difficulty accessible from the^south, and during the rams the 14 miles betit'oen it and Indore 

were not t ro vorsab/t.? by caiTiagcs, i i . jin 3 a 

4 . The Mhow and Neemuth road was but a 3 unffle track; and between Mhow and Agra, some 

400 miles, few of the small streams and none of the large rivers wore bridged; and for scores of miles 
together d.'ieoita and wild beasts wore in possession. Jhansi was similarly cut off irora Morar, for that 
road of 70 miles was unmjide. • 

5 . !N^o\vgong in Bnndelcund was isolated ; and Nagode pretty much the same. Since 180 /, the 

change in Central India has been marvellous. have now bridged roads and accessible cantonments 

Tvith Jlritish bayonets and guns, where rornicrly these things were c(*nspicuously absent; and the work 
of transition is still so busy, that it is difliciilt to write about garrisons which were put down before 
the change set in. 

G. 1 wdll begin with ]l//to?r on the crcKt of the Vindhyas, 1,850 feet above the sea. From salu- 

brity and position Aihow Will form one of the ]>rorniTiciit garrisons in the country. The rail is now 

within 80 miles. ^Fom* years hence the Ncrbuclda will be bridged, and the rail will pass by Mhow to 
Neemiioh through* Rajiniiana to the north-wctil. Mhow will then form one of the available reserves 
of India. It is Within 14 miles of Indore and 100 of Pbopal ; and there is now an admirable road 
through the biart of Central India from JMhow to (ivvalior, 8.10 miles, by Biouru, (loona, and 
Sipri, w'liieh can be traversed by a mail-earl at all sea^<>ns at 1 Ji miles an hour. Thus JVlhow w’ith 
rail and roads will eoiiimand Central India and be a ready reserve for Kajpulana. 

7. 170 miles to the north-west of Mhow and about ] 50 miles from Ajmere, with 

railw^ay oommuuif'ation north and soiiili, ■will b<’ lla^ imperial garrison for Itajpiitana. Jt- is 1,550 
feet above the sea-h'vel on lat<‘rite soil, and should, with well-built barracks, be little, if at all, inferior 
to Mhow in point of health. With roads linking iheeities of iVative States to various stations along the 
rail, N<*emueh, witli a Britisl\ regiment of infantry and two ba(lories of artillery, and Native troops 
as at jwesent (I cavalry and 1 Native infantry), suj»jiorted by Mhow, \vou]<l suliiee for all the pur¬ 


poses of the (iovornnient of India in llajjaitana. 

8 . Mclihlj^iU'y in Ilolkar’s tcrrit<>ry, 7*1 miles 


north of Mhow and f30 miles w’^est of Augur, was 
the liead-cjuarters (»f the Mehidiair Contingent, su])porled by contributions from Ilolkar, Jowra and 
Dewas. Tlie ooiitingont, eonsistkig of arlilb‘ry, cavalry, and infantry, mutinied in 1857, since 
which “its place at M<‘liii!pur has been taken by a regiment of Bombay Native infantry and a 
detachment,of Central India Horse from Angur, 

9 . The site of the lines on the banks of tbe Sipra is so confined, that* it w^as found necessary to 
remove one wing pi rmaneutly to Augur, and, but for the eliuugo thus afforded, the men would not be 
able to remain at Mchi<lj)ur. 

10 . Tlic cantonment is liable to inundations from the rise of the Sipra during the rains. Three 
times within tbe last few years the sepoys w lib tlioir families have saved life and properly by flight 
into the city; but so sudden w^as the river’s rise last year, that, but b)r daylight, the result would have 
been terrible. For six inonlbs in the year 80 per cent, of the small garrison arc in liospital from fever, 
and frequently this number lias been exceeded. Committees have been twice assembkid in view to 
ficlccting another site ; but- the country affords none. 

11 . Mehidpiir should cease to be a cantouirient ; and if, uiuler treaty engagements with Ilolkar, 

it is necessary to provide troops f(H’ the district, other arrangements should be made. « 

12 . Mchidpiir is without roads; and a handful of sickly sepoys in sucli ii place is not a creditable 


garrison. 

18. Morar and [he Fortress of GicaI}o7\^-T have iiolbing to say respecting these garrisons, having 
already cx}iresscd iny o]iinion. •. 

14. 3'he caiitonmeuts of Coona., Augur, Seliore, Rinlarpur, held by the Central India Horse, 
Bhopal Battalion, and Malwa Bheel Coiqis, do cn’ietive silent service in preserving ord<‘r and security. 
These troops enable ilu? Governuient of India, tij maintain impm’ial garrisons inta(^t; and tlioy form out¬ 
posts, and give our oflicers valuablt* o]>porlntiil,ios of being accpiainted with the feelings of the people 
of Native States, and wliat is actually going on within them. 

15. Sipri (Sciiuliii’s) on the Agra and Bomb.ay road, midw^ay between Ooona and Gwalior (about 
CO miles from each), about 1,500 feet above tbe sea, wa.s a sauitariurn for British troops during the 
operations of 1858-59, anfl jirevions to the mutiny was a garrison of the Gw'alior Contingent.. J^Vom 
salubrity of climate and position on the tnink road of Central liulia, and at the head of an cxcfcllent 
road iatidy constructed connect ing Jhansi (08 mile.s) and BuudeleuTul with Haj]>iitana and the west, 
it must always be an importfftit military ]u)st. During the last lew years it has been in the hot and 
rainy months a sauitariuin for the Britisb regiment at Jhansi. With the aliamlonment of Jliansi, 
it is feared Si])ri may be lost sight of. ISeindia is anxious to make it a cantonment of his ow n—a step 
much to be depre<'ated. The miissing of Ills tro(q>s at Gwalior is far jn-efcrable to his occupying 
Si]iri w'ith tbe command of important roads and on tlie skirts of Kajpulana. 

16. Sipri, tliough ii cea.ses to be a British cantonment, should remain a post held by a small 
detachinoni of Native cavalry, either from Coona. or elscAvhcro. 

17. 1 now'come to 7/77 7 / 7 /, with 85 Native States, millions of people, and an area of 
22,000 square miles, ora little more than one-fourth of ilic territory within IbeCt^ntral India Agency—a 
province exef*cdiug tbe kingdom of Greece in arya, and with twice its pojuilation ; and about ono-lluL'd k'ss 
than 1 nland In area and popul.'ilion. At the time of the mutiny, Buiideh*un<i wa-s almost without a 
jH*rmauent I'oad. Now' there is an excellent road connecting Nowgoiig wuth Jhansi and Sipri to tho 
west, with bifurcation to Gw'alior and Agra ; and great jirogress has been made in completing the 
trunk highway ludw'cen Nowgong and Sutna, 100 miles. When this work shall be done, there will be 
carriage commuiiicalien right through Bundelcund from east to west, with various roads tc Banda, 
Saugor, Sriuuggur, Culpee, iutersocting. 











: 


18. ThiD present caiitoimients in Bundelcund connected with Ccntml India.ere Jhansi^ Nowgong, 
Ka^de. 

19. Jhami has been under abandonment for some years. The fort and city belong to Scindia; and 
there is no reason, either military or political of which I am aware, to render its retention as a British 
cantonment desirable. 

20 . Nmvgong^ since the mutiny, has been fixed as the cantonment of Bumlolcnnd fOp British 

troops ; and suitable barracks are near completion. The climate, hot, is not unhealthy, and the 

position for a great garrison seems well chosen; and when the road to the rail at Suina, which pierces 
through several Native States, shall be finished, it will be thoroughly accessible. The time is probably 
not far distant when the rail will reach Grwalior from Agra. This done, it must quickly force its way 
by Jhansi through Bundelcund, and intersebt the Jubbulpore line. As things stand, I, would rt^commend 
that Nowgong shall be the one strong British garrison m the midst of the Native ISiaics of Bundelunud, 
aud that Nagode be abandoned. 

SI. I^'affode, on the Sutna and Nowgong road, the residence of the petty Chief of that name, is 16 
miles from Sutna and 84 from Nowgong. It is now garrisoned by a regiment of Madras Native 
infantry, with a squadron of Native cavalry from Nowgong for six or eight months in the year. 

22 . I SCO no reason for retaining this petty garrison in such a place. J would leave u handful 
of cavalry from Nowgong and withdraw the Native infantrv. 

23. Having discussed the cantonments in Central India, I wdll now add a few Words respecting 
the qualii.y of our garrisons. Chiefs and Natives generally* estimate onr strength by our guns rather 
tlwxn by our bayonets. It is the precision and prestige of our artillery which strike awe and call forth 
admiration, whether in Scindia or from J ung Bahadur. It was owing to this superiority in days h>ng 
pjist that success in every struggle was almost a certainty. It was the “electric fire'^ of the same 
power by which Havelock witli his small body achieved victory after victory, dispersing thousands 
with heavy loss, almost untouched himself. On the other haml, it was the want of artillery which 
protracted the struggle at llelbi, and made each success ruinously costly to us. Briti.sh batteries 
form bonds of cement between us aud Native States, and prevent fears of the stability of our power 
from iindennining the faith of our mercenary troops; aud iheso batteries should be conspicuous in all 


our garnsons, 

24. Whenever our next .struggle comeg,^jgtins will play a prominent part against us. Tha 
superiority of our small arms will be ever more conspicuous than heretofore; but the number and 
'weight of guns must always tell in a country in which the people nmy lx* hostile, Sciudia^s army, 
whicdi we see composed of old Poorbeabs and discharged sepoys, indifFerently armed, is to my mind a small 
in:jit.er; but t.hc serviceable guns wliicU he and llolkar could put into the field—probably not loss Xhan. 
300—few of which w'e see, is far from lieing a small matter. In Bundelcund there is hardly a big city 
in which the art of gun-niakiiig is unknown. Natives in this respect have not lost their cu6ning nor 
their taste. My views are thtit our garrison, especially in Native IStaU's, should few and so strong as 
to lx? htytmd question, and that we should leave the rest to the people themselves, with here aud there 
local cor])s with selected officers living amongst them. 



Siatemmt aiming iht CdntonmenU in Cefitral Indky hote garruonedy and ihir present and proposed slrengtl. 
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The Ul^Jaumry 1872 . J . Jgeni, Governor-General for Central India, 
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G.—BAJPUTANA, 

Kemorandian cmpplyinsf information called for in Oovemment of India, Military Dqiartment, 

letter Mo. 205 S.B., dated 7th July 1879. 

(^^) Strength of Native population^ , 

1. The population of the British district of Ajmore-Mhairwarra, eicclusive of the troops quartered 
in it, is 392,8li6^ and of the Native States in Bajputana 9,261,G07, making a total of 9,654,44-3 souls^ 
distributed throughout an area of 130,312 square miles. 

if) Strength of European and Eurasian population [exclusive of army ). , 

2. The European and Eurasian population of Ajmerc is about 200. The non-combatant poptt- 
lation of Nussecrabad is about 270; and 45 or 50 Europeans are employed in various ways in the 
Native States. On the completion of the Western Kajputana llailway, there will probably be not lees 
than 1,500 persons, of which about 800 will be adult mules. 

(c) Slate of feeling. 

3. I may confidently assert that throughout the British district of Aimcre and the States of Raj- 

putana, wlietlier Rajput, Jat, or Muhammadan, a spirit of loyalty towards the Jlrif.ish Government 
pervades all classes. Our connection with Rajputana«has now lasleil for more than sixty years; and 
during the whole of this x>eriod, though in the exorcise of the varied responsibilities of our j)osition, we 
have rexjoatcdly been eonjxjcllcd to interfere by force of arms either to prevent the anu^*chy caused by 
mal-admiuistratiou on the one hand, or unprovoked rebellion on the other, or to ])ut an end to tho 
forays of predatory tribes. In no one instance has there been any sign of disaffection towards ourselves, 
or any disposition to combine in resistance to our authority, on tbe part of the ]) 0 ])iilation of Rajpu- 
tana. It would be too much to assume that the interference we have so often Ihjcii forced to exercise 
luis been w'cleome to those on wliose behalf it has been required; but at any rate it has never lu'cn 
actively resented by any class. And this I believe to be due to the moderation we have invariably 
displayed in our dealings with these States, and to the prompt withdraw^al of our ff)rees on the attain¬ 
ment of the objects with which tljey wc^ despatclit^d. If to a Chief our int<;rvention implies the 
necessity for reform in his administration, it also signifies protection against undue encroachments on 
his authority by a coalition of factious feudatories; and though it prevents the latter from asserting 
their claims by 0 ])cn violence, it affords them a remedy to which, in case of proved nceessity, they can 
confidently have recourse. The coniidi neo which the Chiefs and people of Rajputnna have learnt^to 
rcjjose in the justice and magmiiiimily of the British Government, and the certainty they feel tliat we 
shall never place t^oo strict and loo literal an interpretation on the compacts which bind them to us, 
reconcile them to their subordinnlc ]>ositioii, and to acquiescence without demur in the restrictions wo 
find it necessary from time to time to impose botli on Die authority of the Chiefs and on the prelousions 
of the nobles. But bad this jiolicy of protecting indilTcrcntly the rights of all not lH»en followed, or 
had we allowed them to believe that their interests were made eulircl}'^ suKservieut to our own, wo 
should have failed to win their confidence; and the hearty assistance wc rc?ceived in Kajputana through¬ 
out the mutiny, when, at the commencement, of the outbreak, there was not a single JCuropcau soldier 
in the province to mark the roalily of our pow»er, would certainly have been denied us. So long, then, 
as wc adhere to the principles that have hitherto guided us wi our dealings will) tlie Rajjmtana State, 
'WO may, 1 feel sure, count on tho continued loyalty of their inhabitants ; but if, abandoning Uicsc prin¬ 
ciples, wc entered under any ])rctoxion a policy of annexation, wc should find all c.lasses in the State sink¬ 
ing tfteir differences in the common danger, ready to offer to the utmost of their fiow'cr at least a tacit 
resistance. I am not prepared to say that, even under these circumstances, tho feeling of discontent 
would take the form of active and united opposition, such as would necessitate any inilitarv interven¬ 
tion; but the defection which would inevitably result from such a change of policy wouhl be highly 
ci»barrassing to us, in the event of any gonend rising in our ow^ii provinces or of serious eomplit luioiis 
on our external frontiers. • ^ 

4. The above remarks apply to the state of feeling which I conceive to he common to the 
population of Ilaji>utana generally, aivi to indicate am attaf;hment to the iJjyitiRh Government, whi<th 
ill-judged action alone on our part could shake or convert into hostility. The motives which keep llio 
different classes faithful to us may possibly vary; but it may be said of the people generally that llu-y 
are wedded to old traditions, and free from the restlessness and love of change so characterisric of some 
other Indian races. Among the agricultural and commercial classes, whose jiacific habits would make 
them shrink from joining any seditious movement, however indirectly, this conservative feeling prob.« 
ably doei? not rise above aversion from any change which might disturb the tranquillity they now 
enjoy; but it is not perhaps quixotic to believe that among tbe liigbcr classes of Jiajjmts, properly so- 
called, it springs from an hereditary fidelity to the established order oil' things, and that we, as suc¬ 
cessors of tbe Mogul emperors, may confidently expect from the Rajfiuts of the present day the 
same cheerful and loyal submission to our rule that their ancestors, when ones won over, so uniformly 
rendered to that of Akbar and his descendants. Tho question of the personal loyalty of the Chiefs o£ 
!Rajx>utana has been often discussed, and it has been argued that their 2>roncncss to listen to tbe many 
idle and often mischievous rumours that so frequently find currency in tho bazaars of their capitals 
indicates an uneasiness and a doubt as to the permanence of our rule, incomyiatible with steadfast 
loyalty to the British Government. But it may fairly be objected that this is the natural consequence 
of a life of comparative seclusion, in wdiich anything novel is of interest, and is listened to with the 
curiosity which an imperfect acquaintance of what is really passing in ilic oulside world naturally 
excites; and I believe that this imputation of disloyal credulity is wholly undeserved in the case of 
the Chiefs of Rajputana, It must also bo remembered that, though government in Rajjmtana is 
personal, the individual predilections or dislikes of a Chief carry little weight, beyond his immediate 
circle of ministers or courtiers. Thus, though it might be quite possible for a political officer, by want 
of sympathy or cordiality, to make himself personally objectionable to a Chief, and so hinder rather 
than facilitate the latter's acquiescence in tiie orders of Government; or though, as another instance. 
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bhe policy on whicli Government had determined in any particular meaeure might be distasteful to a 
□hief personally it by do moans follows that this dissatisfaction would be reflected in the demeanour 
jf the Tjeople generally, or be in any way an indication of the real feelings of the mass of his subjects. 

5. In estimating the stale of feeling in Rajputana, it must not be forgotten that there is in 
Bvery State and in the llritish district of Ajmere a considerable Muhammadan population; and tha^ 
in. Tonic the governing^ <^las6 bclo^igs exclusively to that faith. Dwelling, as they have dwelt for years 
past, in the iinMst of an alieA race, the Muhammadans both in Tonk and in llajputana generally have 
imbibed many of tbe feelings of those by wliom they are surrounded, and, it may sjifely be asserted, 
arc as w(;ll disposed towards us as is the main body of the population. In Ajmoro, where there has 
nlvvays Ix'en a large colony of Muhammadans ecuinoct-fid wuth the famous shrines of Khwaja Mayyin- 
ud-din Chisti iind Miran Iluscin, the utmost loyalty was displayed by both Sunnis and Shias during 
the mutiny of 1857 f and the defence of the approaches to the hill fort of Tamghur and the occupation 
Df the fort itself were entrusted to the custodians of these shrines, with the result that peace and 
[Ji’der were elTeclively maintained by them. 

(fl) ’Elemnda of danger. 

0. The first consideration naturally occurring to those not brought personally into contact 
inilh these Rajput Slates is^that there must be a danger of an effective cornbination of the Chiefs 
igainst us. The possibility of ibis has been repeatedly urged as a reason for maintaining a larger 
l>ody of troops than would be iieeessary if this element of danger could be eliminaiod from our 
jalenlations. So far as Uajputana i.s eoiicerned, J believe that it may be left out of considera¬ 
tion. I have alluded to the only cinaimstaiiees wdiieh, in iny opinion, could unite the conflicting 
interests of the ^dilTereut parties so invariably found in every State, in Rajputana; but 1 can con- 
i*iive no possible train of eireumslance.s by wbitdi a treasonable movement, if sot on foot in one 
State, would affect simultaneously any of the others. 'J'he jealousies which have for centuries 
ixistecl, and still <‘xist, betw<ic‘n the various Durbars are so inveterate, that not (won the proposed 
annexation of one Slate would rouse the others to arms in its defence ; and so strong is my conviction 
lihat these causes would infallibly [irevout any eonibiruid acitioii against us, that in considering the 
military roejuiroments of the* jiruviiice, sueh an cvt‘ntuality need not bo taken seriously into account. 
Li ranting h(»wever, for the sake of argument, that such a (*ombination is ])<issil>Ic, it follows that, for 
It to bo sueeessful, it must b(» siij»poried by force of arms; and in tliat case it might fairly be Jiskcd 
whether the arma^s maintained by the States of Rsijputana are not, or (M>nld not, become a source of 
Jangcr to us. To this 1 would reply that thonj is no State in the whole ])rovin(^e that lias a body of 
lueu who would dare to take the Held against a very inueli weaker detachment of disciplined troofis. 

Jt is true that on paper the numbers* composing the armies of these 
*§ u(e \x . 8j,at(‘B may a]>pcar formidable to those unfamiliar with their actual 

:*.onditioii and component paifs; and hence arises the wido8X>read belief that we are cornjielled to main- 
Laiu exc(»ssive armaments to overawe, them. The idea is puridy fallaeious. J'lai*h St.ate keeps up a small 
Ljurnher of regular troops, so-(*alled, in no case exceeding 8,000 men, whose organization, eipiipment, and 
iisiupline is so eoinjiletely inelHeicnt as to make them unw'orthy of Ixdng taken into account as an 
dement of military strength agaiii.‘=!t ourselves. These bodies of men are generally stationed at the eax)ital, 
ind are ordinarily em})l(>yed in court ceremonials; but, being composcxl of furrigiiers, uiuronnected with 
Lhe country, the Chief can, as a rule, depend ni)ou them in the event of disputes with his feudatories, 
Ineflieient as they are, however, wh«;n judged l>y our standard, a prestige for which it is diflicult to 
account attaches to them as foreigners; asid they are hedd in much respect by the indigenous fighting 
material of tlie country. The result of this fancied superiority has not unfrecpiently been a source of 
[langer to t heir employers; and it has more than once happened that , owing* to their i»ay having Jioen 
iJlowed to fall into arrears, or some similar cause, they have broken out into revolt, which our troofis 
liavo been ealhxl in to qiicdl. ^fhe possibility of similar im^asures being again rccpiired must not bo lost 
sight of in estimating the strength of the Rritish force to be maintained in llajpiit<ana. Tlic main 
body of tlio army of a Rajput Slal<* is coirijxised of irregular levies siqqditjd by the different feudal 
iiobltJK, and, if possible, nii>ni hopelessly in<*tlieieut than th(^ so-(^alied regulars. Dike the latter, they, t(Aj, 
Liannot always be counted upon as a su])port to the Chief ; foV their first duty being in their opinion to 
Llie Thakur in Avho.se sciwiee they are, they would assuredly side with him in any dispute in which the 
Durbar decided on e<xu’eiv(; measures agaii|st him or his kinsmen and connections. The tenns in whmh 
I have six)k(‘u of the efli<!i(‘nev of these, armies generally rtxjuiro some (xualification if applied to 
Bhurtport'. TIktc are in all 1,100 regular cavalry and 8,000 regular infantry in Bhurtporc of the tribo 
i»f wliicih tbe Chief is llie head; and their fidelity to Inm is consequently more assured than is the case 
with the bodies of men employed by tbe other Chi(‘fs : their organization afid dis(d[)linc is also slightly 
better. The noco.ssity for this force, com pa rati vely small though it is, is not apparent; for the Chief has 
no troublcsoirie Thakurs to deal with, and his territory lies in close iiroximity to British districts, so 
tliat it might well be nnluced considerably below its present strength. In regard to vAdiat may perhaps 
be considered as tbe uiidiio strength of thi*se armies, it must be remembered that they undertake tho 
whole work of ]^olice, escorts, &c., over extensive tracts of country ; tliat they have to deal with a 
[loxmlation as well armed as iliemselves; and that wo expect them to keep in order the criminal tribes 
Lrom whose depredations Rajputana is as yet by no means free. *J'aking all these facts into considera- 
lion, I do not consider thatj 'as h.mg as our political oflicers exercise a due degree of vigilance, the armies 
of Rajputana are, or could be, in any way formidable with the exet‘ption alxive mentioued, more particu¬ 
larly if the Arms Act is strictly enforced ; or that they are at all in excess of what is ab»s(>lutely neces¬ 
sary for the prevention of inttu-nal disturbanei’ and for preserving the general peace of the country. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these observations is that, as fur as regards imperial interests, no real 
olemoiils of danger exist in Rajputana, but that in a country where the wliolc population is armed, and 
tb® criminal tribes are still unreelaimt-xl, we must always be prepared for sudden outbreaks on a small 
scale. Against such insignificant occurrences there is no necessity to make special provision. 

(r) Strength of pollee. 

7. IrresxveeiJve of the troops of the Native States, the police of tho province consists of two 
bodies only, vir., the Rajputana State Railway Boliee and the Ajmere-Mhuirwarra District PolioCj 
the strength of the former being 38Q, and of the latter 580 men* 



(j^) JDiiiribu/ion of police. 

8. The Kajpufnna State Railway Police is distributed as follows s 18 men are retained fqjr 
duty at Lead-quarters, 10 are detached for duty at A^>Ta, 6 are train j»uard constables, and &0 form 
a reserve. The remainder of the force is distributed in nearly equal numbers at the different stations 
along the railway lino, Agra being the only station necessarily requiring a somewhat larger number 
than any other. With the exception of a small reserve at bond-quarters, and a few constables detached 
f&c duty at courts and oflieos, the Ajmcrc District Police is located at different stations and outposts 
in the district, the strengtii f»f the guards at each varying in accordance* with the imporlance oi tho 
station. The following are the principal police stations in the district:—> 


A j mere. 
Niisseerabad. 
Coda- llamsur. 
Kckri. 

Ilea war. 
Bhiuai. 


Todgarb. 

Dmngliawas. 

Jawaja. 

GhognL 

Gungwana. 

Jesakhei'a. 


(y) jRJjflnency o f police. 

9. The reorganization of the Rajpntan.a State Railway Police is at present under consideration; 
but the men of both it and of the Ajmcre District Police have performed their duties efficiently. 


{k) European and Eurasian popnlatinn considered as — • 

(1) slrengtk in coniljatant power and for the miinfenance of order. 

10. If the estimate under head (/y) be correct, llierc may be bf^twocn SOO and 1,000 adult males 
who might, under certain circnriistances, be considered effective as a combatant force in case of necessity. 
It IS not probable that the nnniber of adult males employed on the railway at the conimcnci men! of 
working the entire liuc will increase. The tendency appears to bo rallicar to substilule trained Native 
labor whenever ])ractiea.blo; ainl there is r<»ason to siippuse that eOicienl Native labor will be more easily 
obtained on this line than in Soutbern India. Assuming, tlien, that sucli a possil/le combatant power 
existed alcmg a line of, say, (>00 miles, its utility would eutirely depend on the arrangements wliich 
might be made for its efleetivo di.s])Osition. 


(il) weakness in necessity for provision ofpsofctp of non-combafanfs, women and children. 

11. SupjK)&ing that all the adult males arc ]K»ssible combatants, the actual non-conibalants might 
be upwards of 1,000 at the outset; and the number may be exy)eeled to iii<*rease. It has been proposed 
to provide for 000 in a fortified post at NussternLad; and it might be possible to make similar jirovision 
at AbmeJabad. Retween Alimedabad and Ajmere, about ih)0 miles, there is the sanitarium of« Abii^ 
wliich would always ho availuhlo as a place of refuge, and whicdi no doubt will be rnueli resorted to on 
completion of the railway. .This is in no sense a fortified ])ost; but the buildings miglA easily be 
made secure against any force that is likely to be brought against it. 


(3) of possible greater ntilifg than at present if organized for the maintenance of order in case of 

disturbance. 

12. Whether ibis population would be a source of weakness or strength in ease of disturbance 
depends, first, n]>on the means provided fur ilic soeurity of the useless portion, and secondly, on the 
effective organiz I lion of the adult males for purposes of defence. Tbt‘ means for providing for the 
first has already been indicated : it remains to show how the second may bo dealt with. 


(?*) Compnlsor// enrolment. 

13? In favor of compulsory onndmcnt, i.e., of enlisting onr railway empoyes in the regular 
army, it may no doubt be said that it is easier to train a soldier Ilian cither a driver or mechanic. 
If it wore considered desirable lo keep np ar<»serve of Eiiropi^an drivers, &c., such as would be sufficient 
for the railway management of an army in time of war, it would at first sight ser m more desirable, 
and “it would certainly be more effecl-lve for the y^arlieular purjjose, to * iirol the force of railway 
employes as sohlicrs than to train any of our army to iKM-funn the duties of railway staff. 

*Thcefficiency thus gained for war purposes would, however, ho attended with some disadvantages, in 
*time of peace at all events, unless some s\4stpm could bc*dcvisod of ensuring q. steady and industrious 
class; and it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that the ordinary railway workitig body slionld 
be civil. Moreover, as the normal conditiou is peace, the iusuraiicc against a possible emergency should 
not be too heavy. 

{j) Development of volunteer sgstem. • 

14. '\Yiih regard to the development of the volunteer system, it seems extremely doubt ful if, as at 
present constitutetl, any great advantag-c is likely to result from its extension. As yet tin* vtduntccr 
system can hardly be said to have taken root in India ; and in this jiroviiTee it only in its infancy. 
Tho success depends in a great measure on tlic support it receives from the Government, and, a<5 it must 
be mainly composed of railway employes, the cneouragoincnt of tlio officci's who may for the time 
being have the administrative contr<»l of the railway. Up to the present lime it has proliably not 
received Buffieient encouragement from either of the above sources. At all events, it is not- as popular as 
it should be to oiieonragc tho hope that its extension will bo attended with any very beneiit'ial results. 
Unless the volunteer system on a railway is sutlicdcntly popular to induce all the sober, imhistrions 
class to join, it (cannot become a really useful instilutiou. Possilily the remedy may bo found in some 
develojiment of a system between that of eornjiulsory enrolment as soldiers and the ]iresout volunteer 
system. It might bo made a condition of service that every employe should beeoiuc a volunteer, 
if after a specified term of probation he were considered fit to be one, unfitness rcsulling in discharge. 
On approval he might bo compelled to servo for a term of years, ]>recisely as many mcni arc oblig<’d to 
^do in civil life, during which time he coull neither resign his employ nor obtain his discharge as a 
volunteer. The details of such a scheme would no doubt require to be carefully thought out. They 

• p 
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cannot be treated provincially, nor be satisfactorily disposed of in a few hastily-written paraf^apfas. 
But, ill combination with compulsory membership in a provident or insurance fuudj it offers many of 
the advantages possessed by other systems without their practical defects, 

15, Before proccoilint*: to j^ive my opinion on the general military requirements of the province 
under beads (r/) and (4) of paragra])h 8 of the Government letter^ it may be as well that 1 should 
describe brietly the positions at x>rcsent oeeupied by our troops in Itaj[lutana, the strength in which 
they are resj»ecti'» elv held, the objects with which they have been selected, and the duties which tke 
troof/s, and especiuljy the locat corps, are, and have been, called upon to x)erforin. 

Tliere are in Bnjputana two cantoninents, viz., Nusseerabad and Deolee, in which trooj^s of our 
regular army ai*c quartered ; and five, viz., Deolee, Ajtnere, Erlniioorah, Kliairwarra, and Kotra, which 
are occui)lod by local forces, Tlic follows*ng return gives the distrn>ution of these troops — 


f 

Nusseerabad 

2nd Royal Ar- 

*• 

Regular Force. 

Jst Regiment, Bombay 

5 Companies of 

2nd Regiment, 

Deolee ,j. 

tillery, E Bat¬ 
tery. 

Light Cavalry (s(j[uad- 
ron). 

4Hi Bengal Cavalry 

17th Jlegimeiit 
2nd Battalion, 
British. 

• • « 

Native Infantry. 

1 

Deolee 


Local Corps. 

1 

• * « 

Deolee Irregular 

Ajmcri* 


1 

1 

• ■ « 

Force. 

Mhairwarra Batta¬ 

3i]nu]toorah ... 

• « t 



lion. 

Eriiii)oorah Irregular 

Khairwarra 

... 

j 

• • • 

Force. 

5 Cr)m]>nnies Mey¬ 

Kotra 


i 

! 


war Bhecl Corps. 

8 Companies Aley- 

-« TTT -r-* - - 




w'ar Hheel Coiq)S. 


Hie Oiintouineut.s of Neeiinielj and 3)eesa, though not, pro^jerly speaking, in Ujijpufana, are situated 
so close tf) Us frontiers on the soutli-east and south-west respectively, and.tlie lroo])s stationed there 
liave so frequently been made use of in o]>eration6 undertaken in Itajputami, that tbey have always 
been eousiden'd in estimating our military resoiuves in this province. ^.I'be distri])utioii of their 
garrisons is as follows :— 





Regular Force, 

1 


Neemueh 

• ■ f 

2n(l Brigade, 
Ito^’al Ailil- 
Icry, Q J3at- 
Icry. 

Irjt Regiment, Bombay 
Light Cavaliy (2 

squadrons). 

3 Companies, 
17lh Regi¬ 
ment 2nd 
B a 11 a 1 i 0 n, 
British. 

J 0 1 h Regiment 
(Light), Native 

Infantry. 

Deesa 


1 st B r i g a d e. 
Royal Artil¬ 
lery, U Bat¬ 
tery, 

4 

8rd Regiment, Bombay 
Light Cavalry (2 

squadrons). 

1 , < « I 

3 Companies, 
15th Regi- 
rn e n t 2nd 
Battalion. 

2Gth R e g 1 m e n t. 
Native lnfant^y. 


Nussetrabad. 

IG. Nnsseerabad is tlie military cantonment of A]mere, wdiich is the capital of the British district 
of that namt', and, friun its central position, of Jlujputarui generally. It is fifleen miles from Ajmere, 
w'ith which it is now c<iliuected by mil. The existence of Nussecrabad as a military cantonment dates 
from the year J SIH, when its formation was necessary to jiroteet the reeently ceded district of Ajmere; 
and it then beeame the liead-quarters of the resc‘rvc of the llajxmtana Field Force under Sir David 
(Ichlcrlony. 1 have been ir.iahle in the short time at iiiy disjiosal to trace the various alterations in 
the strength of the garrison between ISIS and the mutiny of 1857 ; but in the latter year it consisted 
of one Native field battery, two regiments of Bengal Native infantry, and one regiment light- 
euvalry. Till JS57 Nusseerabiid was garrisoned chiefly by Bengal lroo]>s, but since that year Bombay 
regiments have been substituted, and it now forms a brigade of the Mhow division of the Bombay 
army. A glance at the map will show whal a very important position Nusseerabad occupies from a 
military jioiiit of view. It is already connected by rail with Agra and Delhi, and Avill shortly he so 
with Ahmedabad, wliile ibe line toNeemuch will in a few years jdiice it in direct communication with 
the large military station of ISIhow. It is thus capable of easy reinforcement from several quaitcrs, 
and, from its central ]) 06 ition, affords the best xjossible position for undci'taking operations in Rujputaua. 

Deolee. 

17. The cantonment of Deolee is situated 56 miles south-east of Nusseerabad, at the junction of 
British Meywar, Jcypur, Tonk, and Bundi territory. The river Bunass runs between it and Nusseerabad,' 
but can easily be crossed in the rainy season by a ferry which has recently been iirovided by 
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Government. Tlie site was selected by Sir Henry Lawrence in 1856 as commanding the passes leading* to 
Kotah and Bundi, and also the Klicrar, a hilly tract formed of portions of Meywar, Jcypur, and 
Bundi extending some 13 miles eastward from Jehazporc^ and the home of the Purriar branch 
of the Mina tribe, whose depredations in the surrounding country were long notorious. It \raa 
to overawe this tribe that j3eolco was occupied in the lirst instance by the Kotah Contingent, the 
origin of which may be briefly described as follows. By the fifth article of the Treaty of 183S, Kotah 
was bound to maintain a contingent foj'ec, to be paid from its rcv'cnues ; and by the sixth article of the 
same its liabilities on this account were restricted to thi*eo (and subse<.|UOlitly to two) lakhs of rupees 
per annum. Accordingly, in 18^1-0, the Kotah Contingent vv^as raised as a part of the general policy of 
calling upon those Siates with whom treaties in which there was a specific provision promising subor¬ 
dinate co-operation had ])eeii concluded to fulfil their jmi*t of the engagement. The 0017)0 was at first 
located ill tlu» vicinity of Kotah itself, but after various changes of station was finally quartered at 
Deolee, with the object above stated, * , • 

18. Tf’lic force consisted of all three arms, 210 cavalry, 2 guns, and CIO infantry ; and was 
kept up until 1857, when, on the outbreak of the mutiny, it was ordered to Agra, and, after being 
employed for some time in the Muttra district, mutinied in July of that year. "J'o supply its loss, some 
300 Minas, Jats, Cujars, and Rajputs w’^erc enlisted during' the hitter part of the same year on the 
r<?sponsibility of the Agent to the Governor-General ; and this was the nucleus of the presimt 13eole(» 
Irregular Force, which, as originally constituted, consisted of SOO infantry .and 320 cavalry, iueliiding 
IS’ative otiicers and men of all ranks. In 18(>1 the strength of the infantry was assiinihited to that of 
a regiment on the Bengal establishment ; and in the following year the cavalry Was reduced to two 
troopB, which also were fixed on the same scale as that a.ilthorized for cavalry rcg*inieiit.s in the Bcjigal 
army. Both infantry and cavalry have since remained at the above-named strength ; ^nul in JSCS the 
rates of pay sanctioned for llie Native army were a[>plicd to them. The total cost of the corps amounts 
to Ks. 2,12,511-13. The infantry is ])rincipally recruited from the Purriar Minas, who thus hecomo the 
means of their t>wn reclamation. Minas, however, are not lilted to serve as cavalry ; and this portion of 
the forec, which was at first mainly composed of Sikl)s of the old K halsa army s<Mit from the Punjab by 
Sir John Lawrence in 1857, ha^; since been mainly n'crnilcd from the same class. On the reduction of 
the cavalry ill 1 S()2, strong repn'sentations were nuule liy tlie tlien Agent to the Gfiveriior-GcncraJ, 
General G. St. P. Jjawrcncc, that the peace of the country was enilaiigered hy tin* w’(*akricss of that arm. 
A cavalry regiment on the Bengal establislimont was therefore ordered to Doolee, and has since formed 
a part of the garrison of the cautonmeut. M)r Borne y<'ars oiu* si[uadron was detached to Jhanei, 
thouglj of late this lias been recalled to head-ejuarters. The partial ocoapation of 1 Voice b 3 ^ regular 
troops is thus of com])arativcly recent date. 

111. The 1 Voice JiTcgiilar I\)rce was employed at the siege of Kotah in 185S ; but though it has 
not siru ‘0 been called upon to undertake an^’^ mililiiry operations, it has played an important part in 
preserving the general traiujuillity of the country, b}'' offering an honest career in its ranks to the 
restless spirits of the Kherqr. • 

Jjmere, 

20. Ajmcrc is the head.-(piarters of the Mliainvarra Battalion, which has been in existence since 
’JS 22 . AVhen ivc obtained possession of the Ajmere district in 18IS, the Mors, or inhabitants of the 
liilly tract ivliich extends for 100 miles in length and 15 miles in br(*adtli between Ajmcrc proper, 
Mey'war, and Marwar, were notorious for llieir plundering habits. Jii reality they^ Tvere completely 
independent of Udaipur and Jodhpur, tliougdi the claims advanced by both Uurbars to the allegumce 
of the Mers were admitted hy us when it laicaine necessary to*punisli them for their depredations, and 
consequently their towns as r(‘duccd were made over to these States. The arrangement did jiot work 
'urell ; and in 1S21 it was found necessary to retpiire that the Meywar and Afarwar ]tortions (»f Afliair- 
warra. ^liouhl he made over t«> British management for a term of years. AVith a view to affordijig dm* 
protection to life and ])roi)erty in this tract, it was determiiied to raise a local <c»r])S from the classes 
whose depre<Iations had necessitated its formation; and as tin* resloration of order ccaild iK»t; fail to ho of 
equal heiicfit to the two u<ijoining States, they were re<piircJ to iiuike conlribillions towards the expense 
of Uie corps. These were fixed a(- Rs 15,0(ll) each. 

21 . The nucleus of tlu* regiment thus raised w^as coiiiposed of drafts from the Rampura Local 

' Battalion, wdiicli in its turn had been formed from the remnants of the army of the notorious xVmir 

Khan. The total strength of the new lyittaliou w^as fiMnl at o.ight companies, each company contain¬ 
ing i subadar, 1 jemadar, 5 havildars, 5 naiks, and 70 privates; and its cost, including the civil 
allowance o£ the commandant, was Rs. 5.5,500 ]>cr annum. Vacancies for 3.10 Aler sepoys and a 
certain proportion of the commissioned and non-commissioned posts for tliose Mers who should soonest 
qualify themselves for promotion were reserved. The corj>s was cantoned near tlui uld town of 
Beawar, about 30 miles south-wM^st of Ajnuwe, but was subseipiently moved^io Xv’aunggur, 4 miles 
Boutli of Beaw^ar. It was designated the Alliairw^arra Local Batfalien. 

22. Owing to the severili^ of outpost duty, tlio battalion wms augmented in 1S25 by the addition 
of ten men per company, tbus raising the strength to 070 of all ranks. JtTsaw no aef ive scrviei? until 
1830, wdien it was sent ivith the Jodhjiiir Legion against some oiithnved Thaknrs of AJarwar ; and 

‘dislodged them from their stronghold of Koto at the entrance of tlio Dewair pass. It also formed part 
of the forei» which was sent against Jodhpur in the same year; but, owdng to Maharaja Alan Singh's 
eubmissiou, was not actively engaged. On the mutiny of the tr<»ops at Nusseerabad the magazine at 
Ajmcre was occujiied a company from Beawar, and the battalion was subscqueutly^ cui])l(tyed in th<* 
operations against Aliwa. For its services all men serving with the l»attalion on flic Jst July 1857 
were rewarded willi the grant of the pay and privileges as regards pensions of sohliors of the regular 
army, 

23. In December 1857 the Govcrninerit authorized the formation of a sceond ATcr regiment to he 
stationed at Ajmere. The Alhairwarra Local Battalion wras therefore reduced by two et)n)])ames, whicli 
were tlrafted into the new regiment. The strength of both corps then amounted to 1,500 men; but for 
financial reasons it wixa found necessary in 1861 to effect reductions. The new eoiqis was accordingly 
amalgamated with llie old Aler battalion, the strength of which was raised to 1,000 men cd‘ alb ranks. 
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dividod into ten companies, and desigTiated the Mhairwarra Police Pattalion; and was placed under the 
North-Woslcrn Provincr^s Government, to assist tlie police on protective duties. By this measure the 
battalion did not en;joy the advant in respect of pay and peusu-ti cor ferred aflerwanls on the other 
local corps of llajputana; and the men were consequently discontented, while the rrjjimcnt was 
practically useltRs for purposes of police. For these and for other reasons it was decided in 1870 to 
organize it into a piindv military c;orps. The numbers were reduced to a total strength of 712 of all 
ranks, divid<‘d ii to pij^ht companies. The pay was mised to that of the refi^ular army ; and the men were 
granted the panic privileg<»s arf regards pension and allowances as the other local corps. 'J’he head* 
quarte rs were at the same lime transferred from Beawar to Ajinere. The present corps is composed of 
Mers and IMcmts, or Muhammadan M(‘rs, and in ciiinposition is even more local than it was thii’ty 
years ago. Its diilics, as defined l>y Government, are to furnish jail and treasury guards, to occupy the 
mild ary jiosls in the district, supply escorts, supidv such inranlry guards as can be spared fojf'the salt 
works of the Sambhar lake, ami to perform all duties for wbieh armed m(‘n are considered necessary, 
under the distinct understanding that the corps will be liable, when called on, to do general service 
throughout It jj jniiana, like other local corps. TIic Mhairwarra Battalion has just returned from active 
service in Afghanistan. 

Khairwarra aTtd Kotra, 

24. The cantonments of Khairwarra and Kolra are situated respectively 40 miles Bouth-west 

and RouUi-< ast of lld;ilpur*in the liilly tracts Meywar. Khairwarra is garrisoned bv five companies 
of the Meywar JJh<;( 1 Corps, which wa.s r.iis d in 1.S40, c?onseqaont on the inuhility of the Udai]mr State to 
keep its turbulent Bhcel po[)ulat ion in subjection. At Kolra, wliieh was established as a separstc post in 
1841, quartered three eompanics f»f 1 he corps under the ^luUin-eommrind. The liilly tracts of Meywar 
are divi(b'<l into* tilree ])ortions : (I) Chuppun to the .south-east of IJdai[»ur; (2) Jovvass to the south¬ 
west of Chiipj)!!!!; and (•’>) the Grassiii chief.ships, whost^ estates lie from the north of Jowass as far as 
Sirohi. Uouglily speaking, they may be said to extend Crorn tbc neighliourhood of Neemmdi to the 
Amvalis, with an average breadth of 50 miles. The disrwdered state of those tracts existed previous 
to British interposition in Mi ywar affairs; .and lh<'dcpreibilions of the iiihahitanls did not cease with 
its iiitrodiietion. A British force was emplf)yed againsi tinm in 1S2.'5; but though the operations were 
temporarily suscessfub no ])ermanont good resnlti d ; and in the course of tiini* Bhil raids extended to 
Mahi Kanla. and our own and the Gaekwar's territories in Ciuzcrat. Our endeavours to restore order 
front Khairwarra wifh the assisfance of 1 )iirbar troops were for sonic years unsuecessful; ami eventually 
it was defermined to organize a Bhil Corps composed as rnlicit as ])Ossihlc of the ])eople of the country. 
After consiilcrabJe delay, a force of 442 men of all ranks, at a cost of Hs. 40,()()() per annum, was 
temporarily rais(jd in 1 S4(i; and these were in the following year augmented to a sl rongth of ten com- 
panioB of hO men each, with the usual proportion of commissioned and nou-commisbioued ofTieors. The 
cAet was fixed at Ks. of which the Meywar Durhiir eoiilrihutos Bs. 50,000. In 1861 

the scale fired for an infantry regiment of the Bengal ostahlishmeiit was ni.ade ajipUcahle to the Meywar 
Bhil Corps. It (m joys the briufils of ])ension, and has lately, ?vcr., in ]877,H>een granled the same rate 
of pay as that drawn by regiments of the regular Native army. The present annual cost amounts to 
Rs. 1,66,504, exidusivc of compensation for dearness of provisions, which may in years of scarcity 
amount to Bs. 7,000. 

25. The Meywar Bhil Corps has 1 icon chiefly em])loyed in coercing roFractory Bhils and outlaws. 

In 1855 half the corps was employed under Sir Henry Lawrence against the Jeha/.jiore Minas; and 
in lf*5S it joiiieil in llic ])ur.suil of TaiUia Topi through the Banswara jungU‘s. Since tlnii the tw'O 
prinei])al operations on which it has hceii engfigcd are those agaiiust Mahaiaj Solmii Singh of Bagore 
in 1875, when the head-qu:irler.s and wing (261 rank and lili*) procec.'ded with the Meywar Durbar 
troops against his fort; and those against the Bhils of Mandvva-Bakol in 1876, when the detachment 
at Kotra supported and co-operated with the Durbar troops. ‘ 

Eriupura. 

26. Frinpura, the head-quarters of the irregular force of that name, is eituafed on the main road 
from Ajinere to Alimedaliad, 150 miles south-east of the former, and was originally occupied hy^^the 
Jodhjnir Legion, raised iindcT the following cireuinstaiicvs. Under article viii of the 'JVeaty with 
the British Government tinted 6th January JS18, the tStateof Jodlqnir was required to furnish a contin¬ 
gent of 1,501) horse for foreign service wlieiieycr called on bv (be British Government to do so This 
fore.e, however, was fouiul to lie iucfBclcht, and, heing composetl wholly of Rajpubs, was useless to act 
against the ])ooj»le of the country. Governiuent aecoidingly accepted an application made by Maharaja 
Man Singh in 1865 to he released from his oViligation to iuruisli this levy, on condition of an annual 
payment of Rs. 1,1.“>,000, which was to be dcvot(»d to the maintenance of a body of horse and 
foot under Ihmqiean o^fi^e^s. Accordingly in the following year the Jodhpur Legion, consisting of 
4 guns. 2!0 cavalry, and 610 infantry, pTinei]»al]y Miinlustanls, under British oflieers, was raised W’ith 
a view to ]>revent depredations and outrage on tlie unsettled Marwar-Sirohi 1 orden*, and to protect 
the trade passing along tbV? trunk road from the western coast and Giizorat r/V/Sirolii and Pali to 
Hijuliislan and the Punjab. The force was at first stationed at Burgong ou the Godwar frontier, and 
afterwards moved to Lrinjnira. 

27. In 1864 the Jodlipur Legion formed a part of the force moved against Maharaja Man 
Singh of Jodslipur, and in 1860 was similarly cmjdoycd, having ])rc.vionsly in the same year been en¬ 
gaged in conjunction with the Mhairwarra Battalion under Captain Dixon against the Marwar outlaw 
Cliimun Singh of Kote. In 1S57 tbc whole of the Joclhpui Legion mutinied, with the exception of a 
few sowars, two eomi>anies of Bhils, and a detachment of two Purhi.’ih conijiaTiios at Nusseerahad, who 
were disarmed for a PCtison. Tln*se formed the nucleus of the present Krinpura Irregular Force. The 
Purhiahs, who remainc'd stanneli, were transferred to other existing local corps ; and the new infaiitry 
regiment was comjiosed of Rajputs, Mors, Minas, Bhils, Grassias, &e. The n<^w cavalry corps com* 

£ risi*d tlie iv mnant of tl»{.‘old regiment and 450 Sikh Horse whiidi bad been raised for service with the 
iaharaja ol Jodlipur, but wen' taken on by the British Government. These were ultimately di^ided, 
and foriucd the basis of the present cavalry corps at Erinpura and Deolee, The organization of the 
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«oras was complstod on the scale already alladed to in the case of the Peolee Imgtilar Porce ; and in 
1861 the same reductions that had been cai*ricd out in that corps were effected in the Erinpura Irregu*- 
lar Force. 

28. Detachments have often been employed in keepings open the main Jine of traffic between 
Qeesa and Ajmere, and in suppressing outlaws. In July 1868 a larg:© detachment of the force was sent 
against the famous outlaw Nathu Sing^h of Bhuttuua; and in 1872 Colonel Carnell proceeded with a 
stroni^ force a^jainst the recusant Thiikur of liewara, who was arrested without opposition. 

General military requiremente for (a) yarrleon pnrpoaee and the mamtenance of order. 

29. I now come to a consideration of the points mentioned in parafjraph 3 of the Government 
letter. In regfard to the requirements fqr g'arrison purposes, by which 1 uiiderstaiul the ordinary duties 
to be undertaken in time of peace, 1 may say at once that the force at present stalioned in Bajputana 
is sufficient under ordinary circumstances for the protection of the positions it occupies both in British 
and foreij^n terriloi'y, and for the performance of the duties which fall to its shave. In the case of 
the regular troo]>8, these are conlined to what may bo termed g^arrison duty proper, as they are not em¬ 
ployed beyond their own cantonments. The local corps, on the otlior hand, supply all the detach¬ 
ments for out])Obt or escort duty, and are cmjdoyod in protecting;' the various salt sources and in g^uard- 

• r*rf..pi.enaix B. iLff lrons.m>. The acoornpanjiiifr n turn* ^Lowb how 

Bc^alterca tlieHO detachments are. Thi^ro can bo no ques¬ 
tion that the local corps could not be so weakened but for the moral sn])port whi<*h *n reg'ular force at 
Nusscerabad nffords, 'J^hc one is ibus the compleint'iii of* the other. Tin* existence of the local corps, 
and the g^radual le^ivon whicli their recruitment from am4>nfy the wild predatory tribes has worked 
towards the ^^encral peace of the couiifiy, enables us to relieve our reg'uLir forces of the duties on 
which they would otherwise be seattered over its faee, and to concentrate them at the most favorable 
points ; wdiile, on the other liarid, by the pres<*nee of a small European force, able throug-h the 
iniproveniciit of <'<»inraunico<ionfi to move ra])i<lly on any Y>oint, we can safely disjionsc with such eom- 

S aratively larg^c bodies of troops as were kejit up before the mutiny. In an exten<!ive jirovinco like 
'niputana, where, from the n.iturc of the countrv, so favorahJe for the operations of bodies, g-mat 
a small, of lu*ht and predatory horse, and from the union and fellow-feeling which Rubsists amongst 


am 


whole classes td* its iiihahitants opposed to tlicir^uzeraiii's disturbauees of more or less magni¬ 

tude must always be aiituMpated. Tlie ncee^ity for a small foree eeiitrally fiitnn1e<i, as that at 
Nusseerabatl is, to assist m their suppression is obvious. It remains to consider w Judher its present 
strength and that of the local forces with which it wnmld co-opeiate i« sufficient for the maintenance 
of order as distinguished fmm military operations on an extended scale within the i)roviiices. The 
history of llujputana since our hiterpositi<ui in ISIS shows tliat at first our regular tmops we*e con¬ 
stantly engaged in restoring order, hut that, with the formation of the various local corj^s, the occasions 
for their em]>loyin(*nl hcc.'vuc gradually nirer; or jifriiajis it would he more correct to say that the 
cases with whi(*h tlio local eoips were aide to deal without assistaiiee hecainc more fre(|uent. There 
are but few instances on leeord, and these belong rather to the division of the subject under head 
in which a force exceeding that now stationed at Niisseerabad and in }laj]>utana was employed in the 
fiuppresbiou (»f purt'ly local disturbances. The following are examj>U'S in addition to those already 
mentioned of the t'uqdoy merit of our trooi>s in su])prcssi()U of minor disturbanees, 

30. In JV1ar<h JSlO thn*e battalions of infantry, some cavalr}, and bght guns carried by 
clcjihants were £ent to elieek the insubordinate Mitr ; and in 1S20 a at ill l.irger force was desjiatchcd 
against tlicm. In 1S23 a fiaee, eoni]>osed of the 2nJ lle^iinent Native Infantry, one squadron 
mgular cavalry, four 1 o(m1 horse heavy ha tiering trains, and one ligdit field battery, moved agaitiHl the 
Minas<and Bhils of tlie hilly tiacts. Four \ears l.itiT a sTuaJl detaehiiient (r>00) of Bombay infantry 
was sent into the hilly tracts; while the BoinlMy (Joverument quartered lroo[)R in the Alahi Kaula to 
protect the feiidaUiry Chiefs in that region fr<»ui the lieprcdations of the Bhils. Jii 1821 a squadron 
of Native cavalry, six efJiuii.inu s of Native infantry, and a proportion of light artillery and pioneers, 
in addition to detachments of the Gai'kvvur, Pahlunpur, and Sirohi troops, were ilespatched ftom Deesa 
for the punibhiueiit oL‘ the turbulent Thakurs and Miiias of Sirohi, and were ein|)loycd till May of lliat 

► year. C<»miiig to later times, in 1855 Sir Ilenry Lawreuee visited the seats of some of tJio disaffect¬ 
ed Thakurs of Meyw^ar, taking wuth him three battering guns, a field battery, about 1,300 infantry, 
and 300 cavalry. In JS(>2 a disputed suctesHion in JSaluuihar**of Me^w.ar rindered it likidy that a 
military force would have to be employed, and a concentric movoinent from NeeniiicU, Deesa, and 
Nusseerabad was jiro^iosed; but the iieeossitv for carrying it out did not arise. 

31. It will be seen that the lorces which have lieeu enijdoyed on these oeeasinns have not been 

in excess of our military rcsourees in Bnjputumi; and the conelusion to be drawn is that the 

requirements of the province in reganl to the inaintenanee of internal order are siilislicd by keeping 
tbe troo^is stationed in it at their present strength. But the present scale is tlie J^iwest at which this 
could be fixed, consistently with the performance of even ordinaly peace duties. It must be remem¬ 
bered that we cannot Tuea«5ure exac'tly the amount of tranquillity secured by tlu* juesenee of a given 
.number of troops ; and no doubt a great deal of the peace of the country is duo to prestiffp^ and to 
the knowledge that we can, whenever necessary, ainjily support that pte^tfge. But it would not he 
politic to risk its lc*inporary loss by kee]>ing a force too weak to maintain it by i)i’oin]it action; and 
hence 1 would strongly urge the retention of (he troops at least at their present slrciigth, 

32. There are, however, a few points wliieh ileservo atteiit;>on, the want of a siege-train at 
Nusscerabud, aprojiosal lately made to me to withdraw the Bengal Irregular Cavali y regiment at Deolee, 
the future strength of the garrisons at Neemneh and Doesa, and the number of otlieei’s attiudicd to local 
corps. In rogaiS to tlie first, it may be remarked that liajxmtana is studded with forts, many of them 
of considerable strengtli and imp<*rviouB to the fire of light field-guns. It will not he disputed that, 
in the event of our troops being eompolled to take tbe field against the owner of any such fori, they 
should be able to enforce compliance with the terms diotaled. This would not always lie jiossihle 
without an adequate siege-train, as is shown by our failure before A)nva in the mutiny ; and it is only 
a few years ago that apxilication had to bo made to Agra for mortars and heavy guns wh<‘ii tbe 
possibility *©£ our having to attack small fort of Fultcbghur in tbe Kishengbur State wa.'. 
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nontemplated, 'With this viovv I Avonld propose that the material of a siog^-train should be located at 
Nusscerabadj but manned only when occasion for its service arises. The delay in its equipment and des- 
])ateh even by rail is neeeswiril y j;;^reat ; whereas, if it \vas on the spot, men to work the fyuns could be sup- 
jdied in the eonrso of a day or so. The possession of battering guns of a calibre siiflicient to demolish 
a moderately sl’ong fori Ax'oiild add considerably to oiir and probably be of itself sufficient Jjo 

put an end io llie reiislauee wVieh for a time at least miglit. now be oifered with comparative impunity. 
Ah regards ilie sf‘coud point, although the men of the Bengal Irregular Cavalry at lleolco take no part 
in the ordinary duties of the local corps, they arc available on emergencies for which in their absence it 
would be difficult with the existing force of irregular cavalry there and at Krinpura to provide. It 
lias already Ix'cn stated that an irregular regiment on the Bengal estahlislimeiit was supplied on the 
reduction of the Deolee and Krin])ura Irregular Cavalry, but t-on si derations of discipline and general 
eliitueney ])revenlc<f its division between Dcolee and Krinpiira. So far the Erinpura Cavalry has been 
sufficient to pnvMcrvc the peace of the r onniry; l>ut should the garrison of Deosa be diminished on the 
completion of railway corarnunieiition with Alinicdnbad, a somewhat larger force of this arm on the 
western side of the Aravalis will be iK'cessary, wliile the withdrawal of a regiment from Dcolee will 
leave the force Ibere weaker in cavalry than it has ever been. 1 do not advocate a restoration of 
these forces to their former strength in eavalrj ; but the number of sowars in eacli sbould, T consider, be 
increased to 200. I liave said ihnt the garrisons of Nccnmeh and D(*esa. have always been looked upon 
as siippoi’ts io on IV troops in RajputaTia ; and so they in list always bo eoiisidored. But the improvement in 
eonirnunieations now jinveccding so ra])idly •throiigliout the province raises the question whether the 
retention of the J^hiropean dctiieiiment at tlie former station and of the European regiment at the latter 
will be necessary on the eornj>letion of the eonneetion between Nusseerabad and Ahmedabad and 
Nceinuch. In ri^jdying at the close of last year to a reference received from the (jovernment of India, 
I expressed an ojanion that the detachment at Neeinuch might rejoin its head-(quarters at Nusseerabad on 
the ojKuiing of the railway conneiiling the two stati<uis ; and 1 consider that, so far as this province is 
eonec'rned, the Kiirojioaii reginuuit at Doesa iiiiglit with safel y lie moved elsewhere, if such a step he 
considtTod desirahhjon other tliaii ]>olitieaI grounds, so soon as Nusseerabad and Ahmedabad are similarly 
conneoted. The sanitariiim of Alui might then be garrisontHl from Nusseerabad or Ahmedabad, instead 
of from Deosa, Th(‘officers attached to the local eorjis arc nn quest ion ably too fe^v. ^I'lieir numbers do 
not admit of their being employ(*d aivay from liead-quarb'rs; and the result is, that the discipline of 
detaelimeiits, whieli, as b<jfore stated, are very imimsroiis, inevitably suffers. Beside this, it is very 
desirable that there should he a sueccssion of young officers becoming acquainted with the country and 
with the classes from amongst whom those regiments an* enlisU^d, and ready to take tlie place of the 
older officers as these retin*. With ibis view', 1 would jirojiose that one squadron ofiiiicr and one wing 
officer should be added to the Dt'olee and Erinpura Irregular Forces, one second-in-command and one 
wing officer to the Mbaiiwvarra Baltalioii, and one wing officer to the Moy w'ar Bldl Coiq^s. 

(7o?trral militarr/ requirc/noiin fur (L) iuicrnal ohd cjciertutl milt far// purposes irrespective of (a). 

y3. In dealing with the question of the force required for the maintenance of internal order, 1 
have confined myself to tbe supposition that its strength sliould lie sunicient to deal promptly with 
minor disturbances. Occasions have not been vvaiiting, however, in wdiieh o]>erationK of an extended 
nature have b(‘en undertaken such as come more ])roperly under this head. The following instajicos 
will illustrate my meaning and give an idea of the force thus employe*!. 

34. The ***»nduet of Maharaja Man Singh of Jodhpur in giving asylum to Appa Sahib, his 
disregard *>f all (hmiaiuLs of the British (io\ernnuMit, am! niiincroiis other causes, necessitated the 
assemblage of afield f*)ree at Aj mo re in 1831; but on the Mahar;xja^s agreeing to the bulk of the 
British demands within the time allowed him, it was not found necessary to remove thesy troops. 
Ow'ing to tlic repeated aggressions of the Shekhawati fn*e-hoot(»rs ii]K>n our own territories, as well as 
on those of the neighbouring Native States, and the failure of all endeavours to obtain redress, it was 
found necessary in J S34 to despatch a considerable portion of the field forc«3 that had jireviously 
assembled f*>r scrvl*?** at Jodhpur to reduce the country to order. The forces c;oiisisted of about 3,000 
regular troops, iucluding two r*^gim*uits of <*avalry, strengthened liy a. (?orps <jf irregular horse and a 
large siege train for the ]mrpose of dismantling the numerous *f*>rts and strongholds which afforded an, 
easy retreat to the ])limden'rs. On the completion of the obj(‘ct of the exj>cidition, the troops were, 
Avlthdrawn ; but a fore*.*consisting of tWo 18-pounder guns, *l wo I'S-incli mortars, Blair^s Horse, and the 
Olst itegimeiit Native Inraiilry was retained in Shekhawati until the organization in the following year 
*ff the Sliekhaw'ati Brigiulo. In 1839 the widespread disorganization of the affairs of the Maiwvar State 
again neccssitat<*d tbe assemhlage of a fieJd force at A jmere. If- consisted of a ir*jop of horse artillery, 
a light field battery, two companies of tV^ot artillery, six sqiuwlrons of cavalry, six regiments of Native 
infantry, the Jodfipur Legion, the Sliekhawati Brigade, the Mliairwarra Battalion, and the siege train 
*d* 24 battering guns and mortars. Of this, a regiment of cavalry, tw'o regiments of infantry, a 
light tick! bat-terv, the Shekhaw'iiti Brigade, the Joillipur Legion, and the Mliairwarra Battalion, the 
whole force consisting of 1,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 12 llehl-guns, were concentrate*! at 
Bisulpiir, w'itliiii 12 miles of Jodlipur; wdiilc the main body of the army and the batk^ry train was 
advancing from Ajmere in support. On the advance of the troops to tli(^ cajiital, no opposition was 
offered; and the fort was occupied by a company of the sappers and miners and two regiments of 
Native infantry. 

35. To assemble these forces, it was necessary to summon troops and guns from Agra and other 

cantonments not eomicctcd with liajputana; and under similar circumstances this same necessity would 
«.»f course again arise ; for no Government could he expected to maintain within any one province a 
sufficiently large army to meet every possible contingency j and the array of India must be taken 
as a whole affording support in whatever direction it may be most required. With the completion 
of the various lines of railway now under construction the collection of troops at Nusseerabad for any 
special duty in B.ajputana will become so easy, that in a few days a force sufficient to meet anyv 
emergency could be assembled. I consider, therefore, that no special provision other than that already 
alluded to, the location of a siej^e train at Nusseerabad, need be made for the internal military 
requirements of the province as distinguished from those mentioned under head (a). * 
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36. It only remnins now to consider the assistance that might be furnished by the troops 
stationed in the province towards external military re<|uirements; for such 1 understand to bo the 
meaning of this portion of head (S ), On this point I have only to remark that> in the event of the 
services of the regular troops being required elsewhere^ a very small garrison at Nussoorabad would 
temporarily suffice for the maintenance of order in the British district of Ajmere; and wo might also go 
so far under such circumstances^ if the present loyal feeling in the Native States of Itajputana ro- 
mains unchanged, as to depend with confidence on their willingness and ability to preserve order for the 
time being within their respective territories. This would set at liberty the larger portion of the 
infantry of the local corps ; and as these are each enlisted from an entirely separate recruiting-ground 
as yet runtrodden by any other 0017)8 in India, they could be augmonted to almost any extent, their 
cantonments forming convenient de];) 6 tfe for ilio entertainment and instruction of recruits. In the 
event of it being necessary to increase the cavalry forces of the empire, Shekhawati and portions of 
Marwar would, luider j^icked Briiisb officers, supply a body of splendid irregular cavalry. The service 
|)erforincd between the years 1835 and ]S I3 by the Shekhawati Brigade under Colonel IVstcr, in reduc¬ 
ing to order the wild tract on the triple border of Marwar, Bikanir, and Jeypur, is well known. 1 
can s])cak from personal experience of the soldier-like qualities of men of these tracts, as in 1858 a 
large number of them were enlisted in what is now the Central India lior^e, and made excellent light 
cavalry. It might also be remarked that Rajputana affords an almost incxlinustible source of sujiply 
in camels and bullocks for transport service, })rovided we are ready to pii;:cluise, and do not expect it) 
b«* able to obtain them on hire, as is possible in other parts of India. 

Abu; ^ (Sd.) E. B. C. BRADFORD, ^fajor. 

The \lth Augmt 1879, j JgetU, Goventor-General, Kajpiituna. 


A P P E N D I X A , 

Sifuiement shfm 'u^g the miltlarg Jorcea of the Native Sfafcn in Itajpntana, 
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Statb. 



1. Ooiloypwre or Moywar 

2. Jrjnoro . . 

2. .lodhpurc or Marwar 
4. Kotah 

6. Kiknnir 
0. Uuncli 

7. Koniwllo 
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n—CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Beidy liy the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, to letter Ko. 2066B, dated 7th July, from 
Che Seoretajy to the Government of India, Militaiy Department* , 

^ c 

, _ . ... !• Tlie etrcncfth of the Native popalation in the Central 

(a) a(ron«th ..f Native population. Provinces was according to the aonsus of 1872^ 

(I) S,176,4*]{), exclusive of feudatory States. 

(2j 9,22<3,129, inclusive of feudatory Slates. ^ 

Ptrfna’ib of Kuropciui aud Eaniviaii population The strcncftli of the l^uropeaii and Surasiaxi 

(oxcliMivp of nnn^-). population (exclusive of the army) was 2,025. 

3. Tlie quosfions which might be raised in endeavouring-to discuss and illustrate the state of 

(r) state* of feoliDff. feeling ” in any given jirovineo of India are obviously 

(</) Klemuiits of danger. of a very wide diameter j and probably llio Committee 

will be contented on this point wdth a hrif'f and very general statement oP the eharacter and condition 
of the ditferent ^seetioijs of the Central rrovinees x^opiilation, in so far as tlieir cireumstancos may 
comprise iinlueenients to breach of order. Tl^esc two sections therefore—(e) State of feeling/^ and 
“ (f/) Klomeiitb of danger^*—will bo considered logeth<‘r. 

4. The population of the Central Provinces i*^ mostly agricultural, with an admixture of the eom- 

Tncv<*ial element not more than sufficient to carry off the 
Oharaotor of the ('eotral Province., populotiou. pi...dm.o of the land, and to provide for the wimts of (he 

peojde. Many of the towns even are really overgrown agrienltural and eoinmereial villages, and 
contain but a small proportion of tin- floating elas<5, wlueh nominally lo(»ks to service as a profession, 
and really lives very much on olJiers. It is thus fire from one of the ebief sourc* s of disturbance in 
Upper India ; and the agrieullnral eommunhy is not hero, as in the N<»rth-AVesterii ih'ovineos, largely 
mofle np of proprietary brolhcrhoorls, ev(‘ry member of vvhieli shares the indeiieiulenl spirit oP the land¬ 
lord class, and has a strong sense of his perb<»nal claims to t*onsiderat um. Tho pr<*ponderaru‘e of this 
sturdy <‘las& in the rustic ])opiilation must undoubtedly enhance the difficulty of dealing with a general 
vising in tlic North-Western I’rovinees. 

6. In the (\‘ntral IVovinees the bulk of tho people has settled down within comparatively recent 
timrs^ and the propriidary families, who either led or benelitt‘d by tho iiniuigratiou of cultivators, have 
not yet split ii]) and iinilli])lii‘d sf) as to create n large proj)rietary class. 'I'hus the mass of the ordinary 
agrieultural population has mi ambitious famil^'^ trailitions, and is not tied together by a hereditary siiul 
territorial btuid. The elements of disorder, in sliort, do not present themselv’^es here in tho same form 
as in tho belter known aiul longer settled country to the north. On the oLlioi* liaiid, IIhto is a birgo 
aboriginal or semi-aboriginal j) 0 ]uiIation, in a low slate oP civilization, which inay easily bo led astray 
by men of BU])(Tior j>osilion ; and th<\y fiinl leaders, not only in their own natural ehicFs, hut among tho 
liindu landlords, many of whom, belonging in tbeir own country to peaceable and industrious ea&tes, 
Hueh as LocUiis, Ahirs, or Kurinis, have in Clomlwana developed into potty Chiefs, commanding a 
considerable following, and often as.c!enibling it for th<‘ir favorite amusement of shooting jiarties. 
Much of our troubk* in the so-called '^Jlundela rebellion” of IS 13, and in the in.'-urrection of 1S57-5S, 
was derived from men of this el.iss, partieiilarly in the Sjiugor and N<‘rbudtla territories. 

tS. The distnrbaticos of 1812 commenced in the Ihindela Slates on the* northern frontier of the 


, , . . Central Provinces ; but they rapidly spiead through tho 

JJu„d..U.ns„„,.rt.on„fi8»3. Vindli.y.nn .listfi.-ts of Simivor ami Damoli U. (he 

Nerbudda vallc}', ami for several months k<»pt most of tin* Santjor and Nerbudda tiTritories in 
constant di‘'*order. To tpiejl them it bceaine necessary to eoll(‘<*t troops from Hhoj)al, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Nagpur, for tin* purpose of nMiifori^ing the garrisons at 8augor, Jubliulpore, ^ and 
lloshangubad. Eventually the insurrcelion was siip])rebsed ; but it was regarded by the Suyireino 
(jov eminent in so SC! tons a light as to i-cquire an entire change of the local udministrati vo system* 
and an iiifu'*ion of new blood into Ihe grove ruing body. ^ i 

7. Ill 1857, the Ji?aug<»r, Damoli, Jabbul]»or<s and Narsiiighpur districts wciv overrun by potty 

_ ^ ’KT *1 1-.1 • . Cl lief s and landholders, rbiefly of the Hindu agrieul- 

tnral races, bid in s<ime eases bel^»nging to the abori¬ 
ginal stock which fiiniished most of the insurgi’iit rank and lilc. Daniuli and Mandla were for a time 
actually abimdoinsl, iBougli afterwaiils ro(*overed and in Saugor and Jnbbulpore the European resid¬ 
ents had to coniine Ibenistdves to fortified ydaeos at head-quart(‘rs. It must be added, however, that 
both at Saugor and at Jubhiilpore there were inntiiious seyaiy regiments to he eoiinted with; and Saugor 
wa.s further exposed to the Inroads of pmlatory Patlians from Bhopal and of Buudela Chiefs from 
Central India Jlosliangabad remained fairly quiet, except in the Nimawar pargaiui across the Ner¬ 
budda, which has since become part of Ilolkar^s territoiy; and Nimar, though it jiassed through con¬ 
siderable e\<*ilt*ment and danger, is said to have hIiow^ii ‘^no signs of disaffection.” 

8. licaving now the northern districts on the Vindhyan jdatean (Saugor and Damoh), and in the 

. Nerbudda valley (Mandla, Jubbuli>ore, Narsinghpur, 

Centra districts. Hotthangabacl, and Nimur),uiid passing on southwards 

to Seoni, Chhindwara, and Hetul, on the Satpura idatoaii, the records of J 857 boeomo more favor¬ 
able. Ilie whole of this wide and often wild liill country remainesd quiet throughout llie disturbances; 
though it comprises a largo aboriginal population and several extensive cdiiefsbips. But I think 
that, in guirding against future disorder, these territories, with their half-eduented Chiefs and uncivil- 

. ized population, cannot be left altogt'thcr out of account. 

Ooxid ix>pula<inn Though tho Gonds and similar races may have on for- ' 

mev oei'asions held tliemselvcs harmless ; and though they arc generally good-natured and law- 
abiding enough, this very submissive element in thoir character may be, and often is, turned against 
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tbe law by their Chiefs; and they xni^ht be more eaeily excited by local mismanagement or 
eral contagion than the Ixitter educated and better provided afpriculturai settlers. In the days o£ 
Mabratta rule, these tribes were regarded as really formidable by the district authorities. Captain 
Blnnt, who travelled from Benares to Bajabmundry in 3 795, experieneed the greatest difficulties and 

t angers in his journey ^ and many of his followers were out off and seen no more. The Goud Chiefs 
abitually defied the Mahratta autliot*ity; and Captain Blunt was regaiided as most fortunate in having 
penetratc^d safely through their country, though ho was often obliged to deviate from his nmto.* Al¬ 
though they have since been thoroughly pacified by orderly administration, they have not emerged 
from their semi-savage ignorance, nor lost the stolid courage of their race. In Seoni, too, there is a 

• Mumvlman Wholdep. of Sooui. . influential body of Muaalman landholders 

• who, until of late ycara, were content to guide them¬ 

selves as much or more by easy semi-Hindu local custom as by tbo. uncompromising spirit of their 
law. But they have not escaped the general Mnsalman revival; and, in the event of future troubles, all 
of them at any rate could not be depended upon as proof against the fanatical propaganda to which 
they would certainly bo subjected. 

9. Below the Satpura hills lie the districts of the Nagjuir province proper and the backward and 
Nan-mir nrovincfi rcmoto Clihattisgurh divisioii, witl) its large leaven of 

® ^ ' indei>endent or partially controlled feudatory and other 

chiofships. From the settled population of these territories little danger need be <inticipatod. It is 
true Nagpur contains a large city population, the IVIusalman element in which gave cause for anxiety 
ill 1857 ; and among its residonts arc tlie representatives of two former dynasties (Gond and Mahratta), 
who miglii possibly be used as levers of disaffection by intriguing persons, as a(^.ually hapj)oned with 
the heirs of the Gond line of Gurha Mundla at Jubhulpore in lyfiy.f But as time goes on any risk 
of the kind will lessen ; and I should be sorry to attac.li, even by implication, any im]mtation of 
disloyal feeling to the gentlemen who now represent the former Gond and Mahratta ruling families. 

1 r^xt J. 1 - 1 The country population, however, of tlio Central 

Nagpur plains showed no signs ot syinpathy with the 
insnrrcetionary spirit of the time ; and the people of Chhailisg*arh proper were, and are mostly, too 
I>oor and humble in spirit to create any apprehensions. But in some of the southern ohiefships 
dividing the Chanda district of Nagpur from tto Hyderahad State, a rebellious feeling was shown ; 
and two Kurojican t(digraph employes w'crc murdered. So, too, one of the Chhattisgarh Chiefs rose 
against the Cjovernni(*nt. But, on the 'whole, this part i>f the country was far more orderly than might 
have been I'xpci^ted, considering the bad character wliich the outlying cliiefships had once boi'iie, and 
the wihi nature and habits of much of thc'ir ])opulation. 

iO. Jii Sanihaljiiir, however, to th(3 extreme south-east, which was then atiacliod to *Lowcr 
„ . . . . . Bengal, the British authorities had a far more difficult 

..aiu m pm nsiWe,. puvt to X>lay j for disturhaiiees continued on a greater or 

fimaller scale and with more or loss intermission from September 1S57 until Janii.ary 18(id<, when they 
were finally brought, to an end by the apprehension of the insurgent Chief, Surendra Sa, who is now' 
under detention as a State ]>risoner. Since then the province has remained quid; though in 187t> 

„ ^ X I there were disturbancjcs in the Bastar Feudatory State, 

iisuraiu luipa f is in jttneea. lying to the south-east of the Nfigpur Country, to sup¬ 

press which it was thought necessary to call out troops ; and, at the time of the present w’riling, the 
Bo-callod Rampa^' disturbances luive spread up into what w-ae until 1874 part of the Upper Godavc'iy 
district of these provinces, and it has been necessary to send troops and police from here to aid in 
restoring order, 

if. To sum up. Except at the principal places,— nh., Nagpur, ]>opuhition 84,441 ; Juhbuipoi-e, 

poinilaLion 55,188; Kami>U*c, population 48,8d] ; and 
one, U310I1S. Saugor, population 1-5,055,—whert‘ there are already, and 

always must bo, troojis, the urban population of the Ctuitral Frovinces need not be taken into aceoiiiit 
as serious eleinenl of distnrhaiice. But out of a total ]) 0 ]>ulatioTi of some nine millions, at least two 
millions belong to the aboriginal races m vafioiis stages of advancement, but nowhere reaching a high 
standard of civilization. Throughout the north and centre of the province, but more* ]»articuJarly in 
the Satpura ]>lii.teau, there are still many landholders whci affec^ the status of C-biofs, and who at 

need could collect a consulerable following. To the south there arc large feudatory and otlier States, 
occupying a considerable area of wild country, and i-onstilutcd on a footing wliieh reserves to some a 
largo m(iasaro of iudi'iiendeiiee, to all more or less immunity from close suiicrvision. The feudatory 
States alone cover an area of some 30,000 square miles, wdth a po]julation^exeoeding a million in 
„ ^ number j and the non-feudatory ehiefships arc also very 

jx ermi ron ler. oxtousivo. Tluju, as to external relations, the province 

is almost surrounded cither by foreign territory or 


by cliiefships enjoying various degrees of indopend- 
w'ilh Ilolkar’s possessions, Bhopal, llew’ah, liatta, 


and other Central India States, only touching British territory on the southeni border of the Lalatpur 
‘district. To the west Holkar is again a nciglihour; and there is a point of contact with the Khaiidesli 
district of Bombay; but the greater part of the frontier joins Hyderabad territory. So much of tbo 
Nizam's dominions as is comprised in the Assigned l)istri<4s of Bcrar is, however, in point of order and 
security at least on a levcd with our own possessions. On the southern frontier, which is veuy short, 
as the Central Provinces hero narrow down to a point, there is an outlying fragment of the (Madras) 
Godavery district, in which the Rampa disturbances are now going on. To the east the adjoining 
country, all more or loss wild, consists of the Jeypur State, under Madras management;, the Cuttack 
Tributary Mchals, and the south-western frontier agency of Bengal. Of a total external boundary 
of some 2,700 miles, 100 only march with regularly settled British territory. Thus, in estimating 
the risks to which the province may be exposed, sufficient allowance must be made for the chances 


• Asuitic Roa^arclieK, Vi»l. VIT, pit;?c 142. 

f They set up as leaders by mutinous sepoys and others, and were triad and blown away from ffuns. 
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of disorder in the neij^hhonrin^f Native States, and for the unsett]e<l diaracter of the tribes whieh 
occupy most of the roTnaiiiin^if frontier. 

12. The const It ut ion and location of the military force, by which tlio province is now protected, 

« ... , . i f * 41 , r-«iinally determined by Sir H. Temple, in consult- 

Cwuitltution «nd d., nl.ul.ou of cx..lmg mUiUry force. military authoritiw and witJi his ovrp 

official superior*! and subordinates in 1806. A note by Mr. L. Ntnll On the distribution of 
Modrn*^ troops in Iho Central Provinces/^ \\hich is apiiendcd to this paper, will show how tliorouffhly 
the whole qiioslion was discussed, and how little room is left for its reconsidemtic»u. After reviewinjy 
all that liJis been written on the subject, and attomptinc^ to make ray own iude]K‘ndont estimate of the 
military wants of (ho ]iroviuee, 1 am unable to surest with coiifidenco any material rcduelionn of the 
ezistini*' f(n’^(», aud^tlie chanf^es of distribution which I can rchommend are but slight. 

13. We have now full regiments of Madras Native infantry at Saugor, Jiibbulpore, Kamptee, 

and Il.iipur; wings at Kamptoc, Nagpur,* Hosbang- 
0 1 o c lull ary ot abad, tmd Sambiilpur; and detach men ts at Sironcba (two 

companieb) and Chanda (one company). The Chanda and Sironcha dotnclHneiits arc supplied by the 
regiment at Nagpur; ami the lloshangabad wing by the regiment at Karajilee ; and tin* Samhalpur 
wing is furnished from lie^^ampore in the Madras probidency. There is furtlier a Hritish regiment of 
infantry at Juhlmlpore, with a detswhmcut of three eompaiiies at Saugor; a Hritibh infantry regiment 
at Kainjitee, whieh scuds a rerlain inimhor of men annually to the Invalid Depot al Pachmarhi; two 
field batteries at Kamptce and one at Saugor / regiTuenls of Madras cavalry at Kanijitoe and Saugor; 
and detachmenij* from Indore, European and Native, in llio fort <)f Asirgarh. In dis<*ussing the 
Bufllciency of litis force, I will leave out of account for the present the Euro])can troops, both because, 
owing to their value and the risk of exposing them to the climate during two-thirds at least of the 
year, they can only be employed in emergencies, ami, having regard to the possibility of such 
emergencies, any tampering with their inmibers would be admittedly <langcrous. In any scheme of 
defence or protection, liowever, it cannot be forgotten that they are tlic ultimate security on whieh all 
else depends ; and for such a purpose, over such an extent of couiilr}", two regiment*! are certainly not 
an excessive contingent. ^Jlie Madras cavalry regiments would probably be more suitable for taking 
part ill military expeditions on a comparatively extended si-ale than for isolated action in the suppres¬ 
sion of disturbances. It is to the Madras infantry tlial the j^rovince must mainly look for armed force 
in operations not actually amounting to war, but beyond the grasp of the pdiee. 

14. Of these regiments, that at Saugor has unquestionably an important charge and ample 

mi njT j Tw 4 .- ^ o responsibilities, lly treaty with Bhopal, we are bound 

The Mttdrad Native force, Saugor. c ± ^ j. 

, , to keep up a force at Saugor; and on our own account 

the district must bo guarded against the notoriously turbulent Binulela p(»pu1ation on the north, and 
possible outbreaks of fanaticism or lawlossness in the usually w^ell-ordered State of Bhopal to the 
west, whilst its own population is largely penetrated by the Bundela s])irit, as was abundantly made 
manifest both in 1842 and in 1857. It will be observed from the reply to prargraph 3 that the 
Major-(ieueiMl Commanding at Jubbulporc considers the Saugor force not strong enough. 

16. For the protection of Jubbulporc and the surrounding country I was at first imdined to 

think that a wing of Native infantry might be 
ubbupon. sufrieiciit. But on reconsideration I doubt whether 

less than a whole regiment should be maintained there, at any rale in troubled times. Not less than 
four compauit's would be required at Jiihbulj>ore itself, to gu.ird the railway junction and tlio town, 
which is an important centre of <*ommerec and of .eoimmiTii(*ation with the surrounding territories. 
Native and British, and to furnish armed force for small oxjK'ditions against local caitbreaks. Jt 
would also be probably necessary to maintain a dciaclimciit of at least two <*ompaiiie6 at JS(^)iii, 86 
miles south of Jubbidporo and 80 north of Nagpur, to keep open CM)mmunications on that imjiortant 
and central liighway, running through u district where we might certainly antici])ate some sympathy 
with any general tendency to dislurbau<*e. This would leave two comjianies only to detach in case 
of need for the prot»‘etion of other neighbouring tow ns or districts, sueb as Mniidbx or Narsinghpur, 
OT of tin* nortluTn frontier, w^hich marches with Native States, if it be held, as 1 asKunie to be the 
< ase, that we should not in future subject ourselves to the danger, loss, and discredit of alandoning ' 
British districts to disondcr and idunder.. and tli.at our policy .should bo one rather of timely prevention * 
than of disregard to immediate security in the certainty of eventual success. 

16. If it were iiossible to rest satisfied that half a regiment would be enongh for the wants of 

Juhbulpore and the surrounding country in limes of 
noiilian']rabad. trouble, then we might perhaps dispense wdih the 

wing which is now maintained at Hoshangabad in 
the Norbiidda valley, some 161 miles from Jubbulporc ; for the second wing of the Jubbuljiore regiment 
would be available, wborewer emergoncyaro.se, for the duties now performed by the troops at Ilosliang- 
abad. His Excellency the Commander-iij-Chief of the Madras Army has lately raised the question 
whether the cantonment at lloshangabad may not be abolished, and the troops dispensed with; and 
coitainly the roinplelion of railway communication between Jubbalpore and Bombay materially alters 
the conditions of military protci'tion in the Nerbudda valley. If troops eould be spared at Jubbulporc, 
three or four eompunios might now be sent from there to Hoshangabad at adav's notice, wdii 1st, 
when the existing distribution of military force was made, the march w'ould have oceujiicd at least ten 
days. On the other hand, it must he remembered that from Bombay to Jubbulporc, a distance of 
more than 600 miles, tbo only troops on or near the lino of railway are at Hoshangabad, Asirgarh 
^in Nimar), and Malcgaum (in Khandesh). The small garrison at Asirgarh could not be moved about; 
and thus tho Hoshangabad wing is tlie only available force along a length of some 450 miles of 
railway. As now posted, it guards the line of the Nerbudda where it is intersected by the diicf 
approach from the south to Bhopol; and though the rulers of that State have hitherto rendered a 
loyal support to the British power, they were not able to prevent excesses on tho part of their sub¬ 
jects both in 1813 and in 1857, and there is always a risk that the accidents of succession may bring 

* At Nagpur there are five uompaniee. 



about a ebaag^ state of feeling in a Musalman Stated among whose governing olasscs there is notori* 
oxisly a strong Infusion of religious zeal. Thus it seems very probable that, even if the lloshangabad 
cantonment were abolished, any general disturbance in the feeling of the country would make it 
necessary to detach a W’iug for service at Hoshangabad, or some neighbouring place, for the purpose of 
guarding the milway, watching the line of the Nerbudda and the Bhopal and Indore frontier, and 
securing the district against local disturbances among the half-civilized»population of the sout hern hill 
ranges. On the whole, therefore, I am not sure ttiat much advantage would bo gained by doing 
away with Hoshangabad as a military station. The strength of the Native infantry now maintained 
in Hio Nerbudda valley could not, I think, be safely reduced in times of ditnoulty,' against which we 
must always be on our guard; and thus the only question to consider is one of distribution. If I am 
right in thinking that troojjs would bft required at or near Hoshangabad in tl^c evontf of general 
disturbances, it might be a pity to hveak up existing arrangements and send the wing elsewhere, with 
the prospect of having to bring it back to some place unprovided with accommodation for troops on 
the occurrence of the tirst serious emergency. 

17. The Hoshungabad force is at present supplied from Kamptee, where there are now an entire 

regiment of Native infantry and the second wing of the 
Kamptee and Nagfpur. Hoshangabad regiment. Tl^ere is also tbe bead-quar¬ 

ters of a Native intantry regiment at Nagpur, ten 
miles from Kamptee, which provides detachments of two companies for Sergneha, 21 f miles south-east, 
and of one company for 'Chanda, 90 miles south of Nagpur. The regiment at Kamptee may be 
regarded as portion of the moveable column which is maintained tljcre, and, as such, Y<^^dd ordinarily 
be available for active operations in the field. The remaining wing is no more than wfTuld be required 
to maintain the guards and perform other garrison duties at Kanqilee. The five coni]>anios of Native 
infantry ordinarily stationed at Nagi>ur are certainly not too large a force to watch the city, and 
guard the head-quarters of the province, the terminus of the railway, the ordnance dep6t, and the 
Sitabnidi hill fort. 

18. With regard then to Nagpur and Kamptee, there will probably he little difference of 

opinion as to the suitability of the existing force; but 
Soroncha. it has been questioned whether there is the same need 

for maintaining detachments at Chanda and Seroncha. 
After giving my best consideration to all that has been advanced on the subject, whether wdien the 
existing distribution of troops was determined, or for the purposes of the present discussion, 1 am 
inclined to think that we might now perhaps dispense with the small garrison at Chanda, but that, 
unless it be considered undesirable on military grounds to maintain a detacliment so far from its sup¬ 
ports, Soroncha is a point which it is very desirable to hold by militaiy force. It was ceded to the 
British Government in 18(50 by His Highness the Nizam, and at that time the country wAs a prey to 
constant disorder and violence. Sir R. Temple thus writes of it in his report on the Navigation of 
the Godavory : '' 1 may mention a few instaiiccs (of the lawlessness of the people). In May 18(50 
the Bhopalpatnam Chief attacked the Noogoor suh-divison and plundered six villages. Early in 
the same j^’car one of the Chiefs under lkis(.ar robbed a caravan of traders, and carried off 11s. 2,500 
worth of their property. In the same year the people of the Clierla and Bhad radial lam sub¬ 
divisions went on for some time plundering each others villages. In 1850 the Cberla Chief 
plundered two villag*Gs in the Bastar country, whereupon the Bastar peoiilc retaliated by pliuuhu-ing 
six village.s in llic Noogtior sub-division. In the same year A party from the Bastar country 4*jitered 
the Bhadrachallan sub-division, and forcibly drove off all tbe Ciittle. Again the CJuirJa Chief 
atlackotl :i village near Duraagudium, tortured the headman, and took off Its. 2,000 woi’th f»f jewels. 
These ftisLances might be miiltii>lied."—47.) 

10. The location of a small garrison at Scroneha was first advocated in 1800 by Colonel Taylor, 
InsptH'tor-Gcneral of Police, on the grounds that the situation was naturally strong ; that it com¬ 
manded the river Pranhita and its junction with the Godavory ; that, lying between the Hyderabad 
territory and the feudatory ehiefship of Bastei^> it would be a convenient point whence to eouul^ract 
, disturbances in these States ; and, lastly, that its isolated position laid it dangerously open to attacks 
^ from plundering bauds of Roliillas. Sir Richard Temple, tbe then Chief Commissioner, in considera¬ 
tion " of the position (of Soroncha), the itnporiance of tne interests involved,•and its remoteness from 
any aid in the time of need,'^ strenuously maintained the necessity of garrisoning it, notwithstanding 
opx>OBition from the Madras military authorities, who naturally objected to their regiments being 
broken up. Finally, Sir R. Temxde's views were accepted, and two companies w<"re detached to 
Soroncha in 1864. Since then they have twice been called out—once in 1870, to support tluj Deputy 
Commissioner in patting down a diirturbancc in Bastar; and at the present inoment they aiv actually 
engaged in co-operating with troops from Madras for the suppression of the so-called Rampa riots. 
At tbe request of the Madras Government, the strength of the detachment has been increased to a 
wing, one company of which alone is retained at Seroncha, whilst the other three are to be posted at 
.places along the left bank of the Godavery, 

20. Thus, independently of the great weight which must be attached to the opinion of Sir 
R. Temple, I think events have shown the utility of strongthcTiing Seroncha as a point for the main¬ 
tenance of order among the wild x>opulation of Bastar and of our own territory lower down the river. 
The Hyclerahad territory has for many years been well and strongly governed; and therefore the 
value ot Seroncha as an outwork on that side has not yet been definitely tested. But we know, 
from the adventures of the Brahman dacoit leader recently captured in Hyderabad territory, that the 
Hyderabad population still comprises large numbers of hereditary fi'ecbootcrs, who are ready to raid 
and plunder in force on the first opportunity; and indeed it is understood that the insurgent bands on 
the Godavery are at the present moment largely incited and supported from the Hyderabad side, 
• Colonel Glasfurd, w*ho was for many years Deputy Commissioner and Settlement Officer at Soroncha, 
and who is probably better acquainted with the wants and condition of tlmt part of the country than 
any other living European officer, is strongly in favor of retaining a gannson at Seroncha; and 
is of opinion that, if we had held it in 1857, the outbreak in the sou them chief ships of the Chanda 
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district^ bj 'whicb two Europeans lost their lives^ would never have occurred. He writes oE 
Seroncha : It may be said to be an advanced outpost of British authority occupying an important 
position both for attsick and defence. Situabid at the eonfluonce of two large rivers^ it looks out 
ovesr a wild and outlying jiortion of the Nizamis territories j it out;-flanks the most remote and inaccessi¬ 
ble parts of the Cnau<Li zeniindarics, and it is situated on the best line of approach to the Bastar terri^ 
tory/' Colonel G].aOTurd^s rccKons, with the considerations above stated^ scorn to mo conclusive in 
favor of tbe maintenance of a garrison at Seroncha; but, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
the com])anies there arc in an isolated position, the distance from Seroncha to Chanda being 120 miles 
by a more track, mainly passing thrhugh Ills Highness the Nizamis dominions. Indeed, if troops 
are no longer to be kept at Chanda, the nearest supports to Seroncha would be at Nagpur, 1(W) miles 
further; an<1*1 liavc^ already said that 1 think the small detachment at Chanda might possibly be 
dis2>ensed with. 

21. Until lately it was undoubtedly very necessary to give military protection to Chanda. It is 

Chatida close to tbo Hyderabad frontier, and, in the words of 

Mr. C. Jlernard, then Commissioner of the Nagpur 
Division, the whole of this border is somewhat remote from the head-quarters of the Hyderabad 
Government; and on one occasion at least wdihin the last 50 years large bands of armed Ambs have 
appeared on <»ur boundary, and burnt one village before their rulers could put any check upon them 
from Hydtjrabad. •Twice at least during the past live years there have been rumours, with more or less 
of foundation, that armed bands were going t<v cross the Wardlia and attack Chanda. These rumours 
were much credi|,ed by the Natives of these jairts; and T am coiiQdent that they could be much oftener 
current if it Averc not for the Native infantry detachment. On the whole, I am myself of opinion 
that the deci.sion was a wise one which jdaeed a garrison at Chanda. I believe also thait two companies 
is quite as small a body of men a.s could usefully be quartered at a place which is somewhat remote (at 
least six days) from su]>port.^^ Since Mr. Bernard wrote, just 10 years ago, a Stale railway lias been 
completed from Wardha, on the Great Indian Teninsula li?ic, to Waror.a, which is 28 miles only from 
Chanda, and Uuis, if it were threatened, it would be ))ORsible tot brow in troops from Nagpur in two or 
three days. If, tliercfore, the gain in i>oiiit of discipline of abolishing a small outlying* command be 
thought to counterbalance the advantages of maintaining a station of 6iip])ort for Seroncha, and of 
securing Chanda against the possihiUty of aj>prchension, Chuuda might be deprived of its small 
garrison. 

22. Lastly, I think no change can bo recommended in the strength or distribution of the force 

p., . . . Avliich protects Clihaltisgaiii, a regiment of Madras 

. , isgari. Native infantry at Iluipur and a w’ing at Sumbuli^ijr. 

These garrisons Avere finally fixed at their present slrcnglli in 1860, after consideration of the facts 
stated as foHoAvs by Sir 11. Temple :— 

He is now jirejiartid to recommend that the permanent garrison should consist of an entire 
wing of ii regiment. The experience of IS65 has shown Mr. Temple the exireinc dilliculty of send¬ 
ing reinfoiecmcnts to this remote station during the rainy season—the period of the year when dis- 
turbaiKU's would probably occur if any Averc couton]dated. This, coujded with the consideration o£ 
the unhoaltbiness of the <tlimate and the tiroximity of troublesome neighbours, such as the Khonds 
and other hoinogeneous tribes, and the doubtful, though not actually disloyal, conduct of the Giirjbat 
States of late years, lias led him to the conclusion that to ensure perfect safety the military force 
should not for the future be below a AviiTg of a rcginient. 

“ 111 IIh* ]>aj>ers forwariled with the memorandum under reply, the Madras Govemment proposes to 
detach to Sambaliiur a wing of the regiment, stationed at Kaipur, thus dividing the ltai2)ur regiment 
between these tAvo places. But the Chief Commissioner is not prepared to recommend tlftit this 
arrangcMncnt .sliould be earned out. Baipiir is the bcad*quarters of the Commissioiior of Chattisgarh. 
It lias a large eeiitral jail and a trtjHsury. The nearest military station is Kaniy>tee, at a distance of 
200 miles. I'o tiu* nort h and south tliere are immense tracts of country entirely without military 
posis. Although the Chief CoTuinissioncr does not apprehend any danger, still he is of opinion that 



bouring States, Kaipur AA’ould be the only station from Avliich rcinforeeinents could be conveniently 
.«;cnt. With this view a full regiment should be koj>t at Rai])iir. A wing would not sulHce to afford 
any sulfi<Meiit reinforcement. Moreover, it is to be boriui in mind that, with the present low numbers 
of a biittalion of Native infantry, a A\n’ng docs not give any considerable force of effective men for 
lujtive servit^e. Mr. 'rcnn,)hj therefore believes it to be really necessary that an entire regiment of 
Native infantry should be sjatioiiod, as at firesfmt, at Raipur, and that a wing from the regiment at 
Cuttack, or from any other station of the Madras presidency A\’hich may be more convenient, should 
be placed pcrmam^ntly at Sumbalpur; and he trusts the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council will 
be pleased to accede to this proposal. 

By t.hes(' ineaUB there will be just enough force at Sambali>ur to hold our own for a time in case of 
trouble, till reinforcements arrive, and just enough force at Raipur to afford such reinforc(‘mcntB. And 
this much of military force is essential for the security of British dominion in these parts.*^ 

25. The Chhattisgarh country is thus described by the present Commissioner, Colonel Lucie 
Smith 

The Chhattisgarh division has an area of 89,987 square miles, and contains 6,454 khalsa villages., 
13 feudatory States, and 4*9 smaller chiefships, with a pojmlation, according to the census of 1872, of 
over SJ millions of souls. The country may be described as having in the centre an open, well-culti¬ 
vated plain, surrounded on all sides by a broad belt of forests and hills, which is especially difficult < 
and extensive on the north-east and south. There is but one made romi in the whole country, 
namely, that connecting Raipur with Nagpur and Kamptee; and during the rains and early winter 
nionths cart traffic is not possible for any distance, exeepi on this one line. The races residing in the 
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plainii a;re mostly of a quiet and law-abiding^ character; but the population of tixe hilly and forest traota 
are wild Gotids and Khonds^ not always easy to manage. The only troops stationed in the division are 
one Ifative infantry regiment at Baipur^ and a wing of a second Native infantry regiment at 
Sambalpur; while the nearest military station to Baipnr outside the divisioa is Kamptoo^ some 175 
miles distant. This force of 11 regiments seems by no means large for an isolated tract of country^ 
which is between one-fourth and one-third the size of the Madras presidency,* and much of which is 
ruled by semi-independent chieftains, each with a following of sepoys of sorts, while a considerable 
proportion of the j^pulation arc wild and uncivilized.^' 

24.* It must be remembered that, though the cultivating classes of Chhattisgarh proper are a 
submissive and law-abiding race, much of the territory comprised in the chiefbh4{)s is oi*the wildest 
character, and le inhabited by uncivilized tribes, who, having nothing to lose, and no settled habits, 
may at any moment bo roused into violence. As has been seen, the Sambalpur country was kept for 
years in a chronic state of disorder by the influence of one discontented Ciiief; and the government 
of the feudatories is often so capricious and irregular as to require from the dietri<*i ofllccrs constant 
intercession in order to keep the peace between them and their subjects. A railway has now been 
commenced to Chhattisgarh; and, when it is completed, it may bo }>ossible to reduce the Raipur 
l^arrison to a wing. But till then, I think, the question of reduction of miUtaiy force in Chhattisgarh 
IS not even one open to discussion. 


25. 


On the whole, if considerations of economy are to be treated as predominant^and Ihore must 

bo reduction somewhere, 1 think the C<»ntral Provinces 
could most easily spare the wing at Iloshangabau, which 
could then be transferred to Sambalpur, so as to set free the wing now furnished by the i*egiment from 
Berhampore in the Madras presidency. But having regard to the points whj<*h it would he necessary 
to guard and occupy in times of trouble, the force provi(h*d for the protection of the [U'oviuee seems 
to me by no zneans too large, and 1 could not coiiKcieiitiously recommend that it should he ]»ermanently 
reduced by a single corps. If reductions are to be made, |K'rhaps the Army Commission may be able 
to devise some means of lessening the number of men employed in times of peace, whilst maintaining 
the present number of cadres and providing jffor - their being filled u}> at short notice to their full 
strength. Here, perhaps, there would be some diffieuHy. Native regiments, especially Madras corps, 
are called upon to serve at long distances from their homes, in to them foreign eiuntrics; and if their 
members were dispersed, it might be a work of time and trouble to bring them together again to their 
appointed station. In considering llicso questions, it will pix>bably not he forgoltcm that reduction in 
the Native army will pretty cortaiuly involve increase in the police; and in tins connection questions 
may arise on which it will be advantageous that the Array Commission should express su o])inion. 
Probably there is no reason Vhy some of the work of protection, which is now done by the compara¬ 
tively eostly agency of sepoys, should not be undertaken by semi-military police or militia, trained to act 
together, but maintained in an inferior, and therefore less ex|>ensive, way. Jn that (‘ase it would bo 
necessary to hear in mind that since a constabulary on the mo<lel of the Irish poli<*e was lirst introduced, 
it has (in this province at least) lost some of its original military <*haracter. District superintendents 
are now no longer drawm from the army; and owing to the increase of the ordinary duties of the 
police in consequence of the regular progression of the country, and the new calls made on their time 
by sanitation, vital statistic registration, and the like, the fiorce has not much spare time for drill, 
and has but an inconsidcrahle trained reserve available for united action. As police charges arc now 
provincial, and as provincial funds have to bear a continually increasing burden, there is a constant; 
temptaAon, amounting indeed almost to a nce<»sbity, to keep down the cost of the pidico, as one of 
the heaviest items of provincial expenditure; and if the strength of the army be reduced, it may be 
advisable to guard against this teuucncy. 

26. The strength of the police at the close of the year 1878-79 was 8,507 officers and men. 

• (fl) Strcnfftli of polKo. . distribution of the polu*e {/) is shown in tho 

(/) Diatiibution of ^>iico. * * annexed statement; and as regards the efficiency (y) of 

• iff) EiBcieiic^ of police. the police, it may suffice to note (1) that— 

* 8,133 men are armed with carbines, • ♦ • 

576 men are provided with swords and batons, 

4,708 men are provided with batons only, 

the remainder heinj^ recruits; and (2) that, generally speaking, the force suffices for iho prevention 
and detection of crime in the several towns and districts and for the maintemvnee of a small reserve 
at the head-quartors of the several districts. 

27. The European and Eurasian population in these provinces is very small except at Nagpur 

and Jubbulpore. At the ftrmcr place, if it is correctly 
computtH], it amounts to 901, of which a largo portion 
must consist of women, cliildren, old men. or railway 
servants; for the strength of the Nagpur Volunteers 
after all that has been done by example and encourage¬ 
ment to swell the roll is 103 only. The male adults of 
the railway population cannot be taken into account, 
as they have a corps of their own. At Jiibbuljiore, with 

a recorded European and Eurasian population of 477, there are no general voIuntcerM, and probably 
fiot enough men available to make up an independent body; but there is a railway company, with 53 
efFective mimibers. Tho only other places where the numbers of Europeans and Eurasians are not 
absolutely insignificant ore Khandwa (181), Harda (86), Saugor (89), anu Kampiet) (261), In tho 
•two latter the Europeans returned must mostly belong to the families of officials, though there are a 
certain number of clerks and pensioners. 


European and Eurasian population consiiVred as— 
strength in oombatiLut puwer and for tiio malu* 
tonanoe of order} 

(2) weakness in necessity for provislrm of ^safety of 
non-oombatantf, women and children; 

($) of posiilile greater utility than at nitiBont if 
organized for the laaintonance of order in case 
of dlsturUanoe. 


* Xhs ICadras presidmy has aa gres of lOS^eOS sguars miles. 
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48, Volunteers^ where they exist, being drawn almost exelusively from the Government and 
^ ^ ^ , . • , . i Railway services, can only be counted upon to set free 

(J) i>6yeiopin«iit o vo un er »yi» om, regular troops for other duties in a few very exceptional 

eases. No doi bi, a voliintoer corps might be used to support Native troops in quelling a sudden and 
serious tumult; or it might be, most valuable if the Native troops themsdves i^owed signs of dW- 
afEoetion, and it became necessary to hold them in check till as«»istance came ; or, if the project, once 
so much mooted, of providing each largo European community with a fort of refuge for troubled 
times, had travelled beyond the stage of discussion, it is obvious that a body of men trained to act 
logethcr would have greater facilities for defending themselves than a mere disjointed assemblage of 
clerks and />tber civil officials. Their volunteer training weuld double their strength as a garrison, 
and the security of ^tlicir position behind walls would relieve them of immediate anxiety about their 
families, and so set them free for organized watch and ward. Here the case is supposed of disorder 
so complete and general as to coniine the European population within more or loss fortihed enclosures 
at central stations, and to prevent them from going about their ordinary avocations; but, in a less 
extreme case, when the countiy is uneasy but we still retain our hold of it, most of the volunteers 
would bo reqnir«‘d to carry on their regular work, and would have little or no time for military duties. 
In 81 ‘asons of trouble, as'^at other times—more indeed than at other times—the public business must 
be imiinptly and efficiently ])eiformed, trains must run, offenders must be tried, supplies must be 
collected, and the 1 * 0 venue must he gut in. A volunteer force can thus only take the place of regular 
troops cither in a moment of sudden danger, when its services are only momentarily required, or in 
the last oxtreidity of all, when the ordinary niachiuery of society is suspended, and the only duty 
left is that of resi&ting extirpation. In these provinces at any rat^^ we cannot hope that the volunteer 
force will ever bo coiisiderablo enough to count much towards the protection of the country; but 
Rom<*tlung will be gained if the present discussion should revive tlie schemes for enabling the scanty 
European population to make the most of its strength, in case of need, by the aid of fortified enclo¬ 
sures. Possibly, and indeed not improbably, buch forts might be made tlic means of strengthening 


and eoiu3entrating the volunteer organization, by providing volunteers with a centre of interest and 
of duty, in which oven the older and less robust members of the community might find a useful 
])la(*e, and even of enhancing their defeiibive 2 ^ 0 wer, by training all effective volunteers to the use of 
guns. 

49. What I had to say on this point has been anticipated in my reply to paragraphs (c) and (y). 

- , . A i .1 . The opinion of Major-General Browne, Commanding 

Menoral roilitary wqiiiremcnts of tho provinoc— 1 *11 

(а) for fruiiiHou puipo'its and tho niaiiiiouaueo of fhc Saugor Distnetj is, however, appended, and will 

' Older; bhow that hc thinks the force at Saugor hardly strong 

(б) for intoriml and external military parpoaca irro- enough, and would reinforce it with a company of 

8p<*c no o (a). European infantry from Jubhulpore. Major-General 

Walker, Commanding tho Nagpur Force, considers the troops at Karaptee sufficient for all require¬ 
ments. 


TAe dtA August 1879. 


(Sd.) C. GRANT, 

Offg. Chief Commr,y Central Provinces. 


Statement showing the strength and distrihufion of the Police Force {district and munieijml) in each rftr- 
trict of the Central Prat incesj including Railway Police, ^ 



Nagpur 

Bhandara 

Chanda 

Wardha 

Balaghat 

Jubbul]>ore 

Saugor 

Damoh 

Seoni 

Mandla 

Narsinghpur 

Chhindwara 

Betul 

Hoshangabad 

Nimar 

Raipur 

Bilaspur 

Sambalpuf 
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No, 14^1, dated Jabbalpote, Svd Ae^oat ]679» 




From— Majob-Gbnecal H. B. Bbowee^ Commandingp Sangor Diatrii^^ 

^ To—^The Secretary to the Chief CommiBsioner^ Oentral Provinces, 

I bave^the honor to aoknowled^ your letter No. 3S24-175 of the^dlst July 1879^ requestingf my 
opinion as to the general military requirements for garrison purposes and maintenance of order at 
Saugor and Jubbulporo. 

2. The present garrisons are as follows 

* Saugor, 

1 Field Battery Royal Artillery. 

2 Squadrons Madras Cavalry. 

8 Companies British Infantry. 

1 Regiment Native Infantry. 

Juhhulpore, 

1 Squadron Madras Cavalry. 

5 Companies British Infantry. 

1 Regiment Native Infantnr. - ^ 

3. Each of these garrisons furnishes a moveable*^ column^ kept at all times in readiness for 
immediate service. 

The Saugor Column consisting of— 

• ^ Battery Royal Artillery, 

2 Squadrons Madras Cavalry, 

8 Companies British Infantry, 

4 Companies Native Infantry, 

and the Jubbulporc Column of— 


1 Squadron Madras Cavalry, 

2 Companies Briltsh -Infanti-y, 

2 Companies Native Infantry. 

Transport for i battery Royal Artillery is also maintained for this Column, but at present guns 
are not available at the station. 

So far as the maintenance of order is concerned at either station or in the extensive 
surrounding, I liave no doubt that these columns are Buflieient (but not more than sufficient) to meet 
any emergent requisition for aid from the civil authorities. When not specially employed, the troops 
composing these columns are available for, and take their share of, the ordinary duties of their re¬ 
spective garrisons. 

4. The situation of cither garrison in the absence on service of its moveable column must, 
however, be considered. 

At Saugor there would remain— 

J Battery Royal Artillery. 

4 Companies Native Infantry. 

At Jubbulpore— 

3 Companies British Infantry. 

^ 6 Companies Native Infantry. 

5. The position at Saugor would under such circumstances be decidedly critical; for it is isolated, 
and at certain seasons not easy of access. I should not have the same imxicty as regards Jubb^- 
pore, which has communication on the main lines of railway. Neither.garrison, in the absence of its 
mqvcable column, could do more than to guard public property, and perhaps afford some check upon 
the population in the two cities adjacent to the cantonments. 

0. Jubbulpore might look to Allahabad for the J battery Royal Artillery required to complete 
its moveable column; but, with that exception, thesegarrisons arc the only reliable military aid in 
large areas of country. There is nothing nearer to Saugof than the garfison of Nowgong, itself 
isolated and distant II days' march. The nearest garrison to Jubbulpore (excepting Allahabad, 
which could ha^ly he in a position to spare troops) is Kamptec, distant 17 days' march. 

7. As regards ordinary routine duties for guard and escort, these garrisons are about on a par 

with other stations in India. ^ * 

The troops have a fair amount of relaxation, but not more than is necessary for health and 
efficiency in point of military training. 

8. Tlxe only recommendation tlmt I should feel justified in making for the consideration of the 
Government of the Central Provinces is, that the British regiment should be equally divided between 
Saugor and Jubbulpore, giving Saugor the advantage of an additional company, which would be a 
better distribution in every respect than at present. 


No. 163, dated Kamptec, 2nd August 1879. 

From— tMajoe-Genehal M. Walkjeb, v. o., o. b.. Commanding Nagpur Force, 

To—The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

Referring to your letter No; 8224-175, dated Slst July 1879,1 have the honor to state that in my 
opinion the force at Kamptee is ample for garrison purposes, as well as for the maintenance of order, 
fnie force^ is compact, and, being judiciously concentrated as it is, is capable of being drawn upon in 
ease of any disturbance in tixe district. 
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" HoU on ike l>Utrihution ^ Madra» Troops in the Ceniral JProvifMi. 

1. The qacBtion of the construction of now line^is for the Madras troops located at Hoshangahad 
has lately been^ and is stilly under consideration^ and the MajoivGeneral Commanditig the Nagpur 
i^’orce in n letter No. Id3, dated 1st April 1879, to the Quarter-Master-General^ Fort St. George/' 
remarked: It is irn|K>ssible to obtain at Hoshangahad a site free from defects. The station is very . 
old and dilapidated. I am unable to see the necessity for loops there/^ 

A coj>y of the letter was forwarded to the Chief Commissioner with the Quarter-Master-Oeneral^s 
No. 147— S]53, dated 12th April 1879 ; and in this letter the Chief Commissioner's attention is asked 
to the general question of the location of troops in the Central Provinces. The location is ihb samd 
now, it is sakl, as it has been for many years past; and thequei^ion is us to the necessity at the present 
day of maintaining the same distribution ns was fouTid ezp^ient some fifteen years ago. 

2. In the Quarter-Master-Gcncrars letter it is asked— 

(1) whether it is necessary to retain a wing of a Native regiment at Sambalpur; 

(2) if necessary, whether it would not be preferable to detach a wing from the regiment at 

Raipur rather than from the regiment at Berhampore; 

(3) whether a wing isirequired at Hoshangahad ; or whether it would not be better to place a 

complete second Native regiment at Kampteo; 

(4) whether if is necessary to maintain military detachments at Chanda and Sironcha. 

3. The Chief Commissioner having desired that a note should be put up after examination of 
the old records, Ijiese records were sent for. They were received in some eight bundles and were 
found to be greatly mixed up. A chronological arraugement was then made, and I have now arranged 
from 70 to 80 papers in orderly sequence. To each paper I have given a number in red ink; and 
when in th<j course of this note it is necessary to refer to such paper, it will be referred to by its rod 
ink number. 

4. In letter No. 181, dated Ctb June 1862, (1) the Brigadier Commanding the Nagpur Force 
reported on the strtmgth of the military force, which, in his opinion, was required for the Chanda 
district. He had with the Chief Commissioner gone to Chanda and talked the matter over with the 
Deputy Commissioner. He found that the military were apparently asked for on these grounds : 

(i) because of apprehensions of dacoits ; 

(ii) because of dreaded attacks or incursions by llobillas from the Nizamis country; and 

(iii) lest at any time there should be disturbances and an overthrow of the government at 

Hyderabad. 

• As'to (i), the Brigadier thought the aj>prehensions unfounded, and that the police would ho able 
to keep dowy dacoits. Similarly the fears as to (ii) seemed exaggerated ; while there was nothing to 
warrant the fears on the third head. The Brigadier, however, thought 2U0 men needed for the defence 
of Chanda; and as he found it diflicult to send thorn from the regiment at Kam])tee, he proposed 
that the garrison at Chanda should he composed of men of the late 2nd Nagpur Regiment. 

5. Tlie C^Jhief Commissioner replied in letter No. 2229, dated 1411i June 1862, (8) from which 
I take the following cxtra<.‘t;— 

** In the joint-report recently presented by Colonel Elliot and the Officiating Chief Commissioner, 
it was indeed recommended that (.'^h and a should be garrisoned by a frontier police of 400 men to 
be formed from the 2nd R<»giment Nagpur JiTOgular Force. But since the submission of that report 
the arrangements made by the Resident of llyderabad for the military occupation of the Wun 
district on the Wanlha river, opposite (^handa, have rendered the Chanda district more secure than 
heretofore. And sifter a personal visit to Chanda made in conjunction with yourself, the Officiating 
(vhief Commissioner is convinced that 200 men will now suffice. Being fortified by your opinion on 
tho above point, the Officiating Cliicf Commissioner has now caused the 2nd Regiment Nagpur 
Irregular Force to be entirely broken up, and has oi'dered a ])olice reserve of 200 trained ami selo<ded 
men to he placed at Chanda. For the present then the Officiating Chief Commissioner will not further 
press his request for any regular military force at Chanda.^^ • 

6. The rest of the letter was taken up with matters regarding troops at Raipur and elsewhere; 

and paragraphs 3 to 11 ai;e— ^ t * • 

(3) The Offh‘iating Chief rJommissioncr fully api>re(3iaies all you say regarding the heavy duties 
devolving on the Madras Native infantry at Kampteo and Sitahaldi, Still, having regard to the 
position of Raipur and to the positive orders received from the Supreme Government regarding 
retrenchincnt of police cj*jiendituic, the Officiating Chief Commissioner was constrained to suggest 
to you demi-officially the desirability of despatching a w'ipg of Madras Native infantry to Raipur by 
as early a date as might be conveniently jn-acticable. In conveying to you the Officiating Chief Com- 
iriissioner's cordial acknowledgments for yonr prompt compliance with this requisition, I am now to 
‘ explain to you officially why a wing of Madras Native infantry is required at Raipur. 

“ (4) In a letter dated 30th September last, from the Supreme Government to the Chief Com- . 
missioncr, it w^as laid dowai that the ultimate and entire reduetiou of the infantry of the Nagpur 
IrrcOTlar Force was to he kept steadily in view, and to be carried out as rapidly and effieetually as 
might be safe and practicable. The same instructions then went on to prescril)e that * the place of 
Ific infantry regiments as they are reduced will he supplied by regular regiments of the Madras 
Native infantry; but it is expected tliat Chanda and Raipur will not each require a whole i^giment 
fur their garrison. A wing will probably hereafter be found ample.’* 

(5) After that it was iu leod proposed by Colonel Elliot and Mr. Temple to maintain at Raipur 
a frontier police battalion f>f 400 men to be formed out of the 1st Regiment Na^X^^^ Irregular 
l<\»rce. But the recent orders already alluded to regarding further retrenchment of police expenditure 
rendered the Officiating Chief Commissioner desirous of reverting to the authority above cited for • " 
the breaking up of the 1st Regiment, provided that some military force could be obtained for 
Raipur. And further the recent addition to the Central Provinces, Sambalpur and its depcndencies> 
which do, as you are aware, comprise a difficult frontier requiring military sup]x>rt» made MA Temple. 
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still more desirous of securing a wing of Madras Native infantry at Itaiptkr in the manner laid down 
by the Supreme Government. The Officiating Chief Commissioner now having received intimation of 
the despatch of a wing^ is arranging for the breaking up of the Ist Rogimentj and for the absorption 
j;ato the police of those men who may elect to stay in the service. 

(6) The lines and buildings at Raipur recently occupied by the list Regiment Nagpur Irregular 
Force will be entirely available for the men of the Madras Native Infantry. 

(7) It will be in your recollection that the cxpcdicnev of a wnig of Madras Native infantry 

being siationed at Raipur was urged on the Officiating Chief Commm«*ioner^s notice by Lieutenant- 
Colonel ^ruce^ the Inspector-General of,Police for India; and I am to add that the viei|^s expressed 
in preceding paragraphs are by that officer concurred in. • 

" (S) I am to take this opportunity of observing that the Officiating Chief Commissioner has 
already intimated that there is no longer any civil or political reason for retaining the detachments at 
Narsinghpur and Retul. These can, so far a& this adminisliation is concerned, be retuinod to their 
head-quarters at Iloshangabad, if that should bo < onvenient to }ou. Tlicre a\i 11 then bo no detach¬ 
ment of Native inhintry within the Kamptcc military division, except those at Nagpur itself. 

(9) The Officiating Chief Commissioner is indeed aware that the Nagpur detachments (Sita- 

baldi) are numerous. But ultimatel^r ho trusts that the abolition of the ai^cnal at "Silabaldi will set 
free Iho greater part of these detachments As you are aware, the above measure was recommended 
by Colonel Elliot and Mr. Temple , and leeently, cm a reference made by the Suprcive Government, 
the Offidating Chief Comniissiouer reiteialcd that I'ccommendat ion. • 

(10) I am to add that, if after the return of the Narsinghpur and Beful detachments to 
Hoshangabad, you should think fit to call two or tbiee eom]mni^s from that regirmuit to Kampteo, 
there can a[>parcntly be no civil or political objection to that unangeraeut. 

(11) I am to take this oppoxtunity of staling that the general arrangement and distiibution of 

the mounted luaneh of the police in these ]>roviiK(s has been mode on the sujiposilion that theie will 
be some regular (»avalry main teamed at Kamptce Tliere will be not more* than 1 (MJ jiolicc sabres in 
the Nagpur district, of which there will not beynore than i30 at Sitabaldi None of the neighliourmg 
districts will have moie, and most will have le^ In the o\ent of any emergency then, there will not 
be any poliet* horse which could be pla<*cd at tlie disposal of tin* military authorities. This point will 
be immediately biought to the notice of the Supreme Govoinment. The Officiating Chief (''ommis- 
Bioner, howev<*r, behoves that it is intended to station some cavalry, either legular or irregular, at 
Kamptee.^^ • 

7. In order that the Madras Government might arrange for the permament location of troops at 

Raipur, the Brigadier, in letter No. dated 2()tb June lSt32, (")), asked that the sanction of the 
Government of India might be pioeimd Letter No dated Hth July ISOJ, (0), was then ad¬ 

dressed to the Government of India in the Military depaitrnent ; and in it leroicnce wat* made to a 
report submitted to the Home Department (not in the file) r<*gar<lnig the new organized constabulary, 

8. In a letter No. 2521,* dated 16ib July 1802, to the Bngadier, tbe Chief Commissioner, 

.yv refeiring to bis letter mded on and quoted m paiagraphs 5 and 6, 

cxplaiiic d ofneially tbe circumstances under vi Inch he had suggested 
the expediency of detaching two eonqiauies Madras Native inf.mtry to Chanda. Tliecc eireunistances 
wore that as men of the 1st Nagpur irregular Porce at Raipur had elected to take (heir discharge with 
gratuity in prerer(n(*e to serving in the police, it was thoiiglit likely that tluir comrades who were to 
serve ifi Chanda vv’^ould similarly elect. The anticipation was con cct , and appaiently two corn panics 
Madras Native infantry were at once sent off to Chanda. For the C'hief Commissioner thankc*d the 
Biigadier for his j»rompti(ude in dosj)at< lung them, and piomisod hereafter to com muni calc his sug¬ 
gestions as to whether the two companies shoidd lemain then, or whether Chanda should be garrisoned 
by »ion of a new police rcB<»i ve. 

9. In letter No. 2093, dated Otli August 1862, to tbe Home Department (No. 8), copy of 
which was forwarded to the Foreign Department, the Chief iVuninissioiier detailed how the arraiige- 

* ments foi garrisoning Clmiida with imif of the NagpAr In<*gular Force, who were to be converted 
into reserve police, had fallen through, and he continued — 

" (5) The Chanda rosei'vo having thus ccusocl to exist, the Officiating Chief Commissioner provided 
immediately for the garrison ceitaiiily required for that stition, bv moving the Bug idu i (Command¬ 
ing tbe Nagpur l<'oice at Kamptee to detach two comiianies of Madias Native miantiy to Chanda. 
These troops are now there. 


“ (6) All things considered, Mr, Temple does not now recommend the formation of a new po1i(*e 
• Nit in file rtserve for Cliaiula. But he would revert to tbe airangcuieiit sanc- 

' tioned to be made in paiagraph 25 of letter No 5b(>l* of the 30th 

September 1801, from tbe Secretary to Government of India in the Poieign Department. By that 
arrangement, one wing of a Native infantry ivgiment would bo stationed at Chanda and one at 
Raipur. He would propose that this bo iiormaiicnily earned out for the two stations. 




(S) The stationing of a wing of Native infantry at Raipur ami a wing at Chanda need not, in 
the Officiating Chief CJommissioner^s opinion, entail any increase to the regulai Natno troops in the 
Nagpur division. This force now oonsists of three regiments, two at Kam^itec and one at Hoshang- 
abad. An entire regimeiii is now at Hoshangabad, the detachments licretofore at Betul and Karsingh- 
,pur having rejoined their head-quarters. But, in point of fact, a wing furnishes ample force for 
Hoshangabad; and heretofore there has never been more than a wing at that station. In this case, 
then, a wing from Hoshangabad could be sent to Kamptce. And the force at Kamptee would thus be 
iQfldo up regiments, even after the despatch of a regiment for Raipur and Chanda. 
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Baipnr. 

0 

i 


Chand*. 

0 

i 


“ (9) The past and proposed distribution,may be thus compared 

Kainptee. Hoshang* K&rsingh* Batul* 

abad. pur. 

Past ^ J J i 

Proposed . •. 1 i i 0 0 

^"The Odiciatin^ Chief Conimissioner is confident that in a military and political point of view 
the proposed distribution is preferable to the former one. 

'‘(JO) It mifi^’ht further l)e desirable to strenf^thcn the force at Kamptec by an additional wing 
of Native infantry from Juhbulpore. It would be admittcjd on all hands that a wing (instead of a 
whole regiment as at present) would suffice for Jubbiilpore. In that case the regiment at Jubbulpore 
^ ^ , could furnish a wing to lloshangabad, which could be transferre<l to the 

to lhe“MiIitVDTpartmoT“* Jubbulpore toiuinaiid ; and tbn entire regiment at Hosbangabad <^uld 

be transferred to Kamptce, which could iliou have two regiments/^* 
eomraunication to tlie Military Department was in letter No. ;iG05, dated Cth August 
\ 18C2* ; and in asking sanction to the permanent location of wings at 

C'handa and Raijmr, the Chief Commissioner referred to the addition 
of Sambalpur to the Central Provinces, and to Clianda being a frontier district. He also referred to 
the need of a squadron of cavalry at Kamptee. 

The Govcriftment of India passed orders on this reference in letter No. 94, dated 4th October 18G2j 
to the Govornmeiii of F(jrt St. George, (10), copy of which was sent to the Chief Commissioner under 
endorsement No. 95 ; and the orders were— 

“ (2) The Governor-General in Council entirely eon ours with the Government of Fort St. George 
in thinking tliat the Nagpur Irregular Force at Kani])tee and Sitabaldi should he not less than two 
regiments ; and the location of a complete corps of Native infantry at liaipur would he preferable to 
the unnecessary division of u regiment. 

(3) As, however, a wing is now required at C’handa also. His Lordship in Council considers it. 
necessary to fix the Nagpur Jr^’eguhtr Force for the Nagpur province at four instead of three regiments; 
and these should be distribuii’d as follow's :— 


10 . 


The 
* (9). 


Kamptee and Sitabaldi 
1 Tosha ngahad 
Raipur aud Chanda 


2 regiments. 
1 regiment. 

I 3 > 


The proposal of the Cliief Commissioner to place a full regiment at Kamptee and a wing only at the 
other four stations would involve the ]>ernianent division into wings of two regiments, and would, in 
the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, be inexpedient on other grounds also. 

“ (4) 111 order to avoid the division of the regiment at the two remote stations of Raipur and 
Chanda for a longer j)eriod than one year, the corj>.s so divided might be relieved annually from 
Kamy>tee, returning either to the latter station or to some other as may be most convenient. 

(5) Witli respect to the artillery, I am to slate that it was far from the desire of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that the reduction of tlie Vomaining Native artillery should be expedited by any summary 
measures; and as it appears that the removal of a European battery from Kamptee would not 
facilitate the reduction (as was sup])oscd at the time letter No. G05, dated J7th May, was yritten) 
while there is acc(»mmodation for it elscwdiere, the battery must of course remain at Kamptee for the 
present. Rut the Governor-General in Council ivill be glad to know, as early as convenient, how the 
Government of Fort St, George proposes finally fo distribute the batteries of artillery, the mainten¬ 
ance of which in the Madras j)residcii<iy has now been decided on. 

“ (G) It will rest with ilio Government of India in, the Financial Department to decide whether 
the cost of the wing of the light i^avalry and the battery of artillery which will thus be located - 
in the province in ox(jes.s of its reciuiremonts should be debited to Nagpur.'^ 

11. The Chief Commissioner acknowledged this letter in his No. 3376, dated 17th Octx)ber 
. ,,.v lSG2t ; and, while observing that he had no remarks to make regard¬ 

ing the strength of the Native infantry regiments allotted to the 
province, four instead ^of three, said, in rt^gard to its distribution, that the scheme of Government 
provided a whole r4*giment for I loshangahad and half for Raipur. He thought the provision should 
be altered, halF-rcgirrient being assigneii tx) lioshangahad and one regiment to Raipur. He said;— 

'' (3) lloshangabad h^s no elements of trouble in its immediate ncighlx)urhood. To the north 
there is the friendly and well-ordered State of Bhopal. To the west the territory of Holkar is domi¬ 
nated by the large cantonment of Mhow. To the south-west Kliandesh is securely held by Bombay 
troops. Of late‘ years at least lloshangabad has never had more than half a regiment. Its having a 
full one just now is merely owing to the withdrawal of detachments from neighbouring stations under 
the new police system. On the other hand, Raipur is the only support to the eastern frontier, which 
is in itself wild and troublesome, and adjoins petty Native States of indifferent ehanmter. It will bo 
in the recollection of Government that a rebellion in Sambalpur has but recently been quelled; and none 
can be sure whether disturbanoc might not break out again in that quarter. Adjoining Sonpur (to tlio 
soutli of Sambalpur) there is Boad, an ill-conditioned tract; and below that again the turbulent Khond 
tribes, extending a considerable distance southwards. To meet all ordinary contingencies, perhaps the 
wing at Raipur, together with the organized police in that quarter, may suffice; but at the best it would 
be just sufticient and no more. On the other hand, support is distant, the nearest being Nagpur. , 
Moreover, Raipur has been heretofore held by a full regiment of the Nagpur Irregular Force. 

'' (4) These con si derat ions appear to the Officiating Chief Commissioner to show that if there be 
iany reserve force disposable, a part at least should be at Raipur rather than at any other but-atation. 
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The Officiatinir Chief CommisBioaer would, theteforo, recommend the foUowing diatribution of Native 
ia&Btxy force now fixed by the Supreme Government :•» 


Kamptee 

Raipur 

Hosbangabad 

Chanda 


• • « 


Total 


Begimenti» 

• e* ^ 

... 1 

• • • 8 

• a « ^ 


(6) There would be no more difBoulty in dividing a regiment between Chanda and Hoshang*> 
abad than between Chanda and Raipur. Indeed there would be less; for the communication between 
Chanda and Hoshangabad is fair, whereas between Chanda and Rtiipur it is bad/^ 

la. This amended distribution proposed by the Chief Commissioner was sanctioned by the 
Government of India^ Military Department, in letter No. 455, dated 15th November IbUSJ, to the 
Government Fort St. George, sent to us under endorsement No. 450 (12), which enquired 

whether any extra oxjx^nditure would be incurred by this distribution. The Cldef Commissioner 
replied in letter No. iiG.; dated 13th Dwember 1802, .(13B), that the only extra expenditure would 
be in accommodation at Raipur, but that he felt sanguine that such expenditure would be small. 

13. In a letter No. 583,* dated 12tli February 1803, to the Chief Commissioner, ^hc Government 

^K22) India, Military Department, asked if special circumstances 

' * rendered it necessary for Government to construct quarters for officers 

at Raipur and Chanda, as it was not usual to construct quarters for officers, espcociully at stations 
fixed on as permanent posts for regiments or wings. 

The reply was (letter No. 202C,, dated llthMarch 1803, (27) ), that the accommodation for 
officers at these stations is exceeding by small, and that it was thought at one time that it might be 
necessary to address the Supreme Government on the subject. The necessity had, however, passed 
away. ^ 

14. After a visit to the Chhatisgarli division, the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to 
address the Government of India in the Military Department regarding troops for Sambalpur; and 
this he did in letter No. 205C., dated 11th March 1803 (28). 

After adverting to the rebellion in Sambalpur, to its isolated position, the excitable nature of its 
inhabitants, and of the surrounding Native States, its distance from Raipur, and the overlapping »on the 
line of road of the Phuljhar State, where a small force might keep a large one in check, it was said 

For the reasons above statc^d, the Officiating Chief Commissioner begs to recommend'the follow¬ 
ing modifications of the present distribution of the Native troops in the province as recently sanc¬ 
tioned by the Su 7 )rcmc Government:— 

(1) A detachment of not less than two companies from the regiment at Raipur to be per¬ 

manently located at Sambalpur. 

(2) The detachment of the Raipur regiment now at Chanda to be withdrawn from that 

station to its head-quarters. 

(3) Two companies or more up to a wing as already saTictione<l, according to what for military 

purposes may be considered most advisable by 'the military authorities, to be detached 

to Chanda from the regiment at Hoshangabad. 

"•With these modifications, the Officiating Chief Commissioner iKdicvcs the distribution of the 
Native troops will be such as entirely to meet the existing political requirements of the province," 

15. On the 2nd Septomher 1863, Colonel Taylor, the Inspector-General of Police, Central Prov- 

. . inccs, forwarded to the Chief Commissioner a rnomorandumt on the 

• T (- )• Seroncha (Upper Godavery) district. He referred to a fort which 

commanded the upper and lower reaches of Ishc river as well as the oi)poKitc or right bank, and to the 
medical opinion that the place when cleared would not bo unhealthy ; and then said :— 

** As a strategic xiosition, it appears to possess peculiar advantages. Somo,p£ these may be set forth 
as follows. 

" The situation is naturally strong, and by artificial means might be made much more so. It 
commands the river Pranhita and its junction with the Gotlavcry. It is the nearest point of the Central 
Provinces to the city of Hyderabad, to which there is a direct road from Seronpha by Cliinoor. There 
is also another and somewhat longer road by Kulaishwar, Maliadopur, and Waratigall. The latter 
is a large town in the Nizam's dominions and has a strong fort. If at any time military operations 
were to be undertaken from the Central Provinces in the llydcra])ad coiinti^, an advaiK^e upon Hyder¬ 
abad city could fee more axlvantageously made by either of the roads from Seroncha than by the upper 
road which crosses the Wardha near Warora in the Chanda district or by the road from Chanda itself. 



Painganga and the Godavery 
If advancing by the Chanda road, it would have to cross the Godavery under similar conditions; and an 
enemy would <joubtless take advantage of these crossings to offer a 8<?rious resistance. But on the 
road from Seroncha such difficulties would not be encountered. Tlie Hyderabad road rid Warangall, 
which is the most frequented and the one by which an invading force would advance, crosses the 
Gt>davcry at Kulaishwar, which is only 2 inilcB from Seroncha and at the junction of the Godavery 
and Pranhita. On the first outbreak of hostilities, a detachment would naturally be at once thrown 
across the Pranhita and seize upon Chinoor and Kulaishwar. The former is 12 miles from Seroncha. 
This would give us the command of the small doab between the two rivers (Pranhita and Godavery) 
and possession of the high roads to Hyderabad and Warangall. The country through which the road 
from Seroheha passes is also preferable, from being through a more populous and cultivated country 
where supj^ies for an army could he more readily obtained. 
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** The distance to Hyderabad by each route is shown in the margin. In the event of disaster, the 

Miles, eafe passage of the Praiihita by a retreating force would be 
Warora to JTydernhad ? 3 ^^ secured by a battery on the Seroncha fort and a favorable 

Chanda .. ••• f position provided for a successful resistance. These advaoit- 

Boroucha^^ would not exist on either of the other roads unless 

” ** previously prepared. Again, if hostilities wore commenced 

in the Ilvderrihad country, although no troops might be sent from the Central Provinces, still the 
oecnpal ion of Chinoor and Kulaisli\^ur would be a politic measure, and one which would go far to 
prev<^nt any aggression into ourterritorieb from beyond the Praiihita; but such occupation eauld only 
be made wijLh jiroinj^titude from Soroiieha. From there it could be effected at a day's notice by a 
pally from the gafrison; and the proximity of the main body at Seroncha, ready to reinforce the 
detachment if necessary, and the facility of furnishing it with supplies from the sadder station, would 
relieve the authorities of any anxiety on its account." 

The Inspector-CJeneral also thought that its gi'ographieal position indicated Seroncha as a desirable 
military station ; thus it lay between the Nizam’s State and the feudatory chiefship of Bastar, 
and both these Statc‘ft would be kc]jt in el) 0 (*k by the presence of the military at Seroncha. Trade 
would also, by the presthu’e f»f a niiliiiiry force, be attracted to Seroncha. Lastly, the Inspector- 
General dwelt upon the isolated position of the place, the small ])olice force there, and its probable 
inability to resist any armed Kolulla bnndb bent u]Km ]ilunder. The Inspector-General therefore 
rc<oininendeiJ tli.-it, when a wing of a Native infantry regiment was located at Chanda, 200 men should 
be detached forWuly at Seroiieha. The memorandum was submilt(»d to the Government of India 111 
the Military J)(*])artinent with our No. 4010, dated 11th September 1803, (30), copy being sent to the 
Foreign l)e]>arttneut; and the Chief Commibsioncr, without endorsing all the remarks of the Inspector- 
General, saul:— 

Tlic Ofliciating Chief Commissioner is constrained to admit that, considering its position, the 
impoitaiice of the interests involved, and its remotenep.s from any aid in a time of need, Sernnclia is 
not suflieicntly j)rot<‘efed ; and the OOieiating Chief Commissioner would therefore recommend, for the 
consideration of the G<i\ernment of India that a <let:ichiiieni of Native troo[)s should be sent there. 

“’J^Jie Oirieiating Chief Commissioner had recently the honor to submit to the Government a 
proposal tliat one wing of the Native regiment stationed at lloshangnbad sliould be transferred to 
Chanda, to enable the military authorities to concentrate a full regiment at Baijiur. The Oflieiating 
Chief Commissioner understands tliat this proposal, so far at least as regards the movement of the 
wing from lloshangabail to CMianda, ainl llu' traiisb'r of the detachment now at that station to Raipur, 
has been upjiroved of. He would now recommend that of the wing to be so transferred to Chanda, two 
companies <^nly should remain at th.it stjilion, and the other two companies be moved on to Seroncha, 
and pf^riuanently cantoned there. The Oflieiating Chief Commissioner believes that if this arrangement 
were e.arried out, then two companies would siifticefor Chanda, as the detachnicnts there and at Seroncha 
wMmId inutuallv siijiport one another, while the general military defence of that portion of the Central 
Provinces frontier w^ould be iriipio\ed." 

I(i. In a letl<T No. JDOU, ilaled 5th November 1863, (31), the O(Tieintiiig Chief Commissioner 
solicited the Mililiiry Department to pass early order«i on his request for ii transfer of a wing of the 
regiment at llosh.mgabad to Chanda, and to the location of a full regiment at Raipur; and iii letter 
No. 665, dated 2 ()lii idem, (32), the Military Deparlineiit said that orders in the souse desired had 
issued to the Madras Ci{»veiuin(‘iit. 

17. A rejdy to the proposal to suh-divide the wing proposed for Chanda and send two conrpanies 
to S< ronchn v\as made in Military Defiartinent letter No. 616, dated 27th Noveniher 1863, (33). The 
suh-division was on military grounds stron^lv objected to; and tin* lielief was cNpressed that the Chief 
(Commissioner w^ould not for the sake of ])r<iViding troojis for Seroncha advocate tlie addition of a fifth 
regiimmt of the Nagpur IiTc‘gnlar J<"or(*c in the Nag])ur jirovinee. 

TI is Fx(*ell(*uc^ the Couimandcr-iu-(3nef, Madras, had, however, expressed tlie following views*:— 
If troops, must be nt ('’handa, and Seroncha is fo be its oiitpost. His Excellency thinks that it is 
better far to si*nd a r<»ginient from the Northern Division to occupy those two places," 

The Officuating Chittr CommisvioiHuv, however, did not tlrtnk it proper to allow the .subject to drop, 
and dealt further with it in letter No. 500411., dated i7th December 1S63, to the Military Department 
(34 A). In thill letter he said :— 

(3) The sense of the in)])ortancc of the Kubjeet winch the Officiating Chief Commi 8 .sioner pre¬ 
viously entertained has nAt diininislH'd. lie therefore thinks that be would incur a grave responsibility 
if he did not again bring the matter under the notiee of Government. 

“ ( 1 ) In my former letter it w^as proposed to detach two eompanies from the wing of a Native 
regiment which has been ftrderi'd lobe located at Chanda. But this is now objected to by His 
Exeellcncy llie Commandcr-in-Chlef of the Madras Army. And it is added that if troops are to be at 
Chaii(hi, ami Seron(*ha is to be an outpo*^*!, Ilis JOxtH'llenoy the Commander-in-Chief thinks it is better 
to semi a regiment from the Norilierii Division to-occupy those places. 

“ (5) Tlie Officiatimg Chief Cominissi(»n<*r fully appreciates the objection to breaking up a regi¬ 
ment into small dclachraeuts. And he would now therefore submit that tlie nicusuro suggested by 
ills Extsdlcney the Coinmander-in-C/hief, or a measure similar thereto, should he carried into effect. 

** ( 6 ) The measure which His 3ilx<*elleiicy the Commander-in-Chief has suggested would have the 
effect ol keeping a full regiment at Hoshaugabud, instead of a wing there and a wing at Chanda. 
And ii would be for the Supreme Goverrimeuti to decide whether that coiir‘!e should be adopted, or 
wbetluu it would be more advisable to detatdi a wing only for Serontdia from one of the regiments 
still ioned ill the Northern Division, allowing the arrangements already made for Hosl^ngabad and 
Chanda to hold good. 

this point it is only nccessaiy for the Officiating Chief Commissioner to state that, while he 
considers a garrison necessary at Seroncha, and that if a smaller detachment than a wing eanuot lie 
allowed, then a wing shoiiid be stationed there, it would not, in his opinion, as previously reported. 
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be reqaiaite, fot local reasons, tbat llosbaugabad should bo garrisoned bj a larger force than a 
winff of a rf3giinont. And what he would now solicit is, that a garrison be supplied for Seroneba fi^m 
the Northern Division^ and that if a smaller detachment than a wing cannot be allDwed, then a wing 
he sent there from one of the stations of the Northern Division. 

(7) In regard the observation in your letter with roferenoo to»the division into wings of two 
Native regiments, which lias been already o^cred in accordance with the Officiating Chief Commis¬ 
sioner’s recommendations, the Officiating Chief Commissioner would desire to remark that, while this 
has been done in order to provide for the efficient defence of these provinces at points needing proleo* 
tion, the dctachnaents which were formerly stationed at Damoh, Narsinghpur, and Betul have also, on 
the recommendation of the Officiating Chief Commissioner, been withdrawn. In yegard to the limita¬ 
tion of the various garrisons to the bare strength \i hich might be necessary for purposes of defence^ 
the Officiating Chief Commissioner believes that this would bo generally regulated according to the 
views of the Military Department. But the Chief Commissioner hojios he is correct in understanding 
his ro&ponaibility to be in pointing out the various loealitics which, so far as he might be able to judge, 
required means of military defence. And this view alone has gui<lcd him in the several rec^immenda- 
tions which he has from time to time made. The general principle of tlios^ recommendations has been 
that there should be certain central military stations occupied in force partly on account of local, partly 
from strategical, reason^ of a general or imperial kind. And tbat, besides those eentTal gunibons, there 
should be smaller posts established at places at or near tile frontier of these province's when* the neces¬ 
sity from prudential motives to have a military force at hand might cxi^t. On Ihqse principles the 
central military cantonments of Kamptcc, Jubbulpore, and Saugor are maintained; And the frontier 
posts of lloshangabad, Chanda, and Sambalpur, supported by Raipur, have bec'n cither maintained or 
established under the Officiating Chief Commissioner’s recommendations. It is on the same principle 
that he recommended the establishment of a garrison at Seroneha. And as it is in the Oflicialing Chief 
Commissioner’s opinion certainly of equal importance as compared with the other frontier posts, ho 
trusts that it may be sanctioned by 11 is Excellency the Governor-General in Council.” 

18. There scorns some hiatus in the correspondence; for the next letter in the file, (36), is 

No. 5d9, dated 3rd February 1801, from the Chief Coinmi«»sioner to the (iovornmeiit of India in the 
Military Department, and has regard to the dSturhauees raised by Sorriiiider Sahi in the S.imbulpur 
district. The Sambalpur station had then been garrisoned by two eompanicb from Ciitt.iek; but these 
companies were fully occupied with guard and other duties at head-quarters, and coiihl not, os was 
desired, accompany tlie district officer on n tour through the petty cliicrtaiiicics of Sambalpur. As 
such a tour seemed iiiitsoK! desirable, the Brigadier Comm mding the Nagpur Force, at the inbt|ince pi 
the Chief Commissioner, ordered a company of infantry to proceed from Raipur to S.imbalpur for 
this duty. The letter oontinued • 

(7) Since then events have developed themselves still further in Sambalpur. Sorrundcr Sahi and 
fourteen of his principal adherents have been arrested and sent to Raipur under a strong military escort; 
and for the time matters bear an improved appearance in the district. But the opinion oi the local author¬ 
ities points strongly to the advibabilily of the military force at Sambalpur eonsiatiug for some lime to come 
of not less than four companies of Native infantry ; and in this the Chief Commisbioner concurs. The 
effect of the measures which have been earned out recently m Sambalpur is, it is true, repressive, and 
such as to stengthen, or to give hopes of still further strengthening, the hands of the local administra¬ 
tion. But as it is possible that the suiTOunding Chiefs may be in some degree implicated in the designs 
of Sorrunder Sahi and his adherents, and ns knowing this they may for some time to come remain in 
fear of ulterior measures being taken against themselves, it seems prudent to anticipate any reaction in 
the present tendency of affairs by strengthening the military garrison of Sambalpur, and maiuianiing 
it at such increased strength fora period of moderate duration, say at least one year. 

^8) Under this view the Chief Commibsioner has, pending the orders of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, requested the Brigadier-General Commanding the Nagporc 
Force to detach another company from R.iipur to Sambalpur, in addition to the company already 
detached as noted above (paragraph 0). 

'^9 1 am now accordingly to submit, for the consideration of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Council, the advisability of permitting the two companies thus detac hod fiom 
Raipur for service in the Samb.ilpur district to remain there as an addition to the existing g.iirison. 

" (10) In conclusion, I am to observe that, as will bo in the rccolleetioii of Governniont when 
the garrisoning of Sambalpur was first mooted, a year ago, it was decided that it uoiild be better 
to garrison it by two companies from Cuttack than by a similar dctaehTpeiit from R npur. If 
the Government should still be of opinion th.at a detachment should not be furiiislied from 
Raipur, then perhaps two additional companies could be furnished from the Noiilicru DiviMon of 
the Madras army. Or, if Government should accede to the proposal matje in iliisf office No. 560IB., 
dated 17tli December 18G3, for a wing of a Native infantry regiment to be sent from the Northern 
Division to garrison Seroneha, it might perhaps bo a suitable plan to allow a full regiment being 
sent from the Northern Division to take the duties of both Seroneha and Chanda; the latlir station 
being now garrisoned by a wing from lloshangabad, which wing would then become available 
for Sambalpur, in lieu of making up to the quantity (?) of a wing by two companies from 
Hoshangabad and two companies from Raipur. There would thus bo an accession of ^ troops 
to the province. But perhaps, rather than injure the discipline of the troops by splitting up 
regiments into small detachments, it might seem to the Government better to ail opt tins course. It 
may, however, when considering this point, be remembered that the stationing of a wing from 
Hoshangabad at Chanda relieves the detachment of two companies of the Raipur regiment from that 
station, and therefore if the Government should sanction the proposal now made, and permit the two 
companies which have been provdsionally detailed from Raipore to Sumbulpore by the Brigadier-General 
Commanding the Nagporo Force to remain at Sumbulpore, then matters will be, in point of discipline, 
no worse than before.” , , 

19. ©n the Chief Commissioner’s proposal'**' in regard to troops for garrisoning Chanda and 

. Seroneha, the Government of India in the Military 

• 17 ol thu note. Department ea»e to a decision m letter No. 153, dated 
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6tli Febroary 18C4> (40A) to tbc Government of Fort St, George. Tlie decision was that, whilst con¬ 
curring generally in the oinnion expressed by His Excellency the Commander-in-Cliief and the 
Government of .'Fadnis as to the inexpediency of unnecessarily multiplying detachments of troops, the 
Right Hon’blc t/ie or-General in Council is of opinion, after carefully considering the reasons 

adduced by the Chief Coinmisstoner, Central Provinces, for the occupation of the place, and in view 
of the ohjcetir>ns lo the location in the Nagpur province of a fifth regiment or an additional wing, that 
it will bo on the whole better to adopt the first suggestion, and divide the wing of Native infantry at 
first assigned to Chanda between that place and Seroncha.^^ 

Sueli Iieiiig the orders in regard to the garrisoning of Chanda and Seroneha, the Goveminent of 
India ill Ictfer No. dated i8th Febrnaiy JS64, (JiS) the Chief Commissioner, expressed its 

determination that the arrangement for completing the detachment at Sambalpur might be left to a 
wing of Native infantry from Cuttack. 

^ 20. The next Ictlci's in the file are connected with the provision of accommodation, &c., for the 
detachment posted to Seroncha ; and their contents need not be further noticed. 

21. In a letter No. 165, dated 10th October 1865, (No. 48) the Brigadier-General Commanding 



October ]8C5, (4-0)) that the Ofiieiating Chief (\>rrnnissioner (Mr- Campbell) is of opinion that the 
military detach^icut should be located jiermancntly at Sambnlpur; and the men of 11th Native 
Infantry under orders for that station should therefore take their families with them. 

22. Some unoeri ainty seemed still to exist as to whet her the location of t roops at Raipur and 
Sambalpur should be permanent; and the question was dealt with in the Madras Governnnent Proceed¬ 
ings received with Fort St. George letter No. 4-182, dated 11th November 1865. The following 
extract from the Controller of Military Accounts, Fort St. George, to the Secretary to Government, 
Military Department, puts the matter clearly. He requested ^Hhe sanction of Government to a 
wing being stationed permanently and without relief at Raipur and Sambalpur ; also to a wing being 
stationed permanently at Iloshangabad and Chanda, the wing at the latter station furnishing the 
detachment of two companies at Scroneha; such detachment to be relieved every six months. 

These measures arc recommended on the grounds that the necessity for a wing at Sambalpur 
and for delachmcnts at Chanda and Scronclia is a pormaneiit one, and that the distance from Raijmr 
to Chanda and from Iloshangabad to Chanda and Seroneba arc too great to admit of even annual 
relief of wings and doiaelimcnts from regimental head-quarters.^^ 

Tlie Governor of Madras in Council ap])rovcd of the arrangements proposed in respect of Sambal- 
piir and Chanda, but before isi-uing final orders forwarded the proecedinga to the Government of India 
and to the Chief Coiiimisaioiicr. The Chief Commissioner briefly rcqdied in letter No. 880, dated 28th 
November 1865, (51) iliat he considered the occupation of the stations of Chanda, Seroncha, and 
Raipur b}' military troops to be measures of permanent necessity. 

28. The Government of Iiulia in the Military Department, in letter No. 109, * dated 4th 
. , , , . XT TiA w 1 *1 Jlceember 1S65, to tlic Government of Fort St. George, 

♦Received under endorsement No. 11 0, dated Iatnn. i 4 a • j ^ 

(52), agreed to the arrangements in regard to Chanda 
and Scroneha, but said "a further eommiinir*ation will be made as regards Sambalpur when a reference 
has been made to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces ; and the Chief Coininissioncr was 

accordingly asked whether the arrangement sanctioned 
t Paragraph g February lS61,t should 

be continued, and if so, for what probable period. 

24. The Inspcctor-Generjil of Police, (Jentral Provinces, Colonel Taylor, was then asked for an 
expression of his views regarding tlie need of troops at Raipur and Sambalpur; and he recorded a 
minute, No. 7515, dated I5th December 1808, (58), wdiicdi is as follows :— , 

** Under (‘xisting arrangements there is an entire regiment, of Native inf.antry at Raipur and a 
wing of a regiment at Sombulpur. The latter is furnished from Cuttack. The C/ornmander-in-Chief 
of the Madras army proj^ioses to withdraw tlvi Cuttack troops from Sambalpur, and to replace them 
with a wing of the Raipur rogiinent. This arrangement would place an equal military force at Raipur 
and at Sambalpur. Considering the position and eircumslancos of the two distriet.s, I certainly think 
that Rai))ur should have the strongest garrison. Raipur has a central gaol and treasury; Sambal¬ 
pur Las neither. Raipur lias no police reserve. At Sambalpur there is a reserve which, under any 
circumstances of military occupation, must be maintained. At Raipur tlie jail and treasury guar^ 
arc furnished by the military. If a wing of tlie regiment is withdrawn, these guards will have to be 
given by the police. And the present police force being quite inadequate for this duty, an increase 
will ho required. At SnmbMpur the lock-ii]) guard is furnished by the military. If the Sambalpur 
detachment bo reduced, this guard can bo supplied by the police without any increase to their 
numbers, 

“The circumstances of the Sambalpur district have materially altered since 1863, when the 
present garrison was placed there. From a state liortlering on anarchy it has passed into one of 
profound quiet. During the last tw^o years there has been less crime in Sambalpur than in any other 
district of the province. Crimes of violence have been almost uuknow^n. Since the beginning of 
January 1864 there has been only one daeoity in llio district; and murders have been very rare. 
Situated between Raipur and Cnttadv, in the event of any serious disturbance Sambalpur could be 
reinforced simultaneously from both of thcsf» places. 

For the above reasons I think a permanent detachment of two companies would suflice for 
Sambali>ur. This would leave six companies at Raipur—a force which would be sufficient for the 
ordinary requirements of the district. A detachment of two companies could be relieved every year, 
imd thus tho permanent division of a ixigiment, to which the military authorities have strong objections, 
would be obviated. * 

As regards Chanda and Scroneha, there appears to be no good reason why Chanda should not be 
obandoned, as a military station, and its detachment pushed on to Seroncha. . Tb^ would give an entire 
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at tho latter etation. Chanda is only ] 00 miles from Na^ur; and there is a ^ood metalled 
road by which troops could reach Chanda from Kampteo in four days. The adjoining districts of Berar 
are now occupied by Berar police, who have recently been reorganized ; and there is probably as little 
erime in them os on our own side of the river. As a military position, Seroncha is of cousidt*rably 
greater importance; but as I stated my views fully in my memorandum forwaidod with docket 
• Paragraph 16 supra. * dated 2nd Scptcnibcr 1SC3, it seems unncces- 

^ ^ sary to say more upon tins subject now/' 

25, The Chief Commissioner replied to the Slilitary Department letter noted in paragraph 23 
in letter No, 139-307, dated 10th January 18G6, (50) ; and after referring to matters already 
described in this note, said in regard to dambalpur^ 


He is now prepared to recommend iliat the permanent garrison should consist of an entire 
wing of a regiment. The experience of 1803 has shown Mr, Temph* the extreme diflieulty of sending 
reinforcements to this roinote station during the rainy season—the period of the year when disturb¬ 
ances would probably occur if auy were contemplated. This, coupled with the eonsideraiion of the 
unhealthinesfl of the climate and the proximity of Iroublcstjine neighbours, such as the Khoruls and 
other homogeneous tribes, and the doubtful, tlioiigli not actually disloyal, conduct of the (jiirjhat 
StirtiCB of late years, has led him to the conclusion that to ensure jicrfcci safety the military force 
should not for the future lie below a wing of a regiment., * 

the papers forwarded wiUi the memorandum under reply, the Madras Government proposes to 
detach to Sainbalpnr a wing of the regiment stationed at Raipur, thus dividing the Raiimr regiment 
between these t^\o places. But the Chief Coinmiosioncr is not prepared to recommend that this 
arrangement bhould be carried out. Raipur is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of Chhattisgarh, 
It has a largo central jail and a treasury. The nearest military station is Kamptee, at a distance 
of 200 niilcH. To the north and south there arc immense tnicls of country entirely without miliiiiry 
posts. Although the Chief Commissioner docs not ajiprehcnd any danger, still he is of opinion that to 
leave this largo territory, comprising many thousand square miles, ami occupied by so many indt'pendent 
and half-civih/cd States, and interspersed wdth tribes of uncertain temper, to the protection of so weak a 
force as the w'JTig of a Native regiment would, ioth from a politi<*al and from a military point of 
view, be imprudent. FurtlKunnore, in the evenc of any trouble arising in Sambaljmr, or in tlie neigh¬ 
bouring St at e<^, Raipur would be station from which rent/or aments coutU h oonreuientti/ sent. 
With this view a full regiment should bo kept at Raipur. A wing would not sudice to afford any 
sufficient reiuforeenienl. Moreover, it is to bo borne in mind that, with the present low numbers of a 
battalion of Native infantry, a wing does not give any eoiisidcralilc force of effective men ff>r•active 
service. Mr. '^J'emplc therefore believes it to be really noeossary ihat an entire regiment^ of Native 
infantry bhould he btationej as at ])resoiit at Raipur, and that a wing from the regiment at (hittack, 
or from any other station of the Madras presidency which may bo more convenient, bhould be jdaecd 
permanently at Sauibaliuir; and ho trusts the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council wull be pleased 
to accede to this proposal. 

By these means Ukto will be just enough force at Sambalpur to hold our own for a time in 
case of trouble till reinforoemonts arrived, and just ciiongli force at Raipur to afford such reinforce¬ 
ments. And this much of military force is essential for the security of British dominion in these 
parts. 

The arrangements for the location of troops at Chanda and Seroncha have been already sanc¬ 
tioned by the Govcrnniciit of India; and as they were made at the solicitation of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, ^nd are entirely in accordance wuth his view's, no further remarkb seems to be necessary regard¬ 
ing them." 

20. Tlie Government of India accepted the Chief Commissioner's views; and in a letter No. 273, 
dated 8th February ISGG, (57), to the Government of Fort St, George, Sambalpur w.as made a 
permanent station for a wing of Native infantry. Tlis l]xci‘llcney in Council also eoii'^idored it 
desirable to have a regiment at Raipur, and requested that the wing for Sambalx>ur might be furnished 

• from Cuttack or Berh.imporc, or from any other oonvenient place. 

^ In Madras rroccedings dated loth JMareh ISOG, (58), it was decided to provide the wing for 
Sumbnlpore from the regiment at Cuttack. ^ ’ 

* 27. Some years bcem to have passed without any correspoildenco relating to the hK'ation or 
strength of military troo])b; and the next reference was in letter No. 1 lO, dated v(ith March 
1868, (GO), fiorr* the Brigadier-General Commanding Nagpur Force, in which, setting forth the arduous 
duties required of the 3(>tli Native Infantry at Silab.ildi, he asked if the ('Incf (\iiiinii^-loiicr would 
consent to the withdrawal altogether of the Seroncha detachment; or, bhould this courbc be found 
undesirable, if you have any objection to the reduction of the detachments botli at CJiaiiila and Serouclia 
to the strength of one company each." In reply (letterNo. 1051-100, d.itc^l -llJi Apid ISOS, (OOA) ), 
it was said that both Chanda and Seroncha are such important politicfil jiosls ni the Ironticr, that 
JVIr. Campbell would not wish to take on himself to abandon them, and would exi»rcss a hope that 
the moans may be found of maintaining them at their present strength." 

The BrigsuHor-General thereupon, in letter No. 162, dated 8th April 18G8, (01), offered the 
followiiig suggestion ;— 

—That on the arrival of the left wing of the 11th Regiment Native Infantry at Raipur, 
expected there on or about the 14th instant, two companies of that regiment be ordered to Sitabaldi 
for duty. 

« —Or that the detachment at Seroncha be relieved by one of a similar strength, to be fur¬ 

nished from the force stationed at Secunderabad." 

In letter No. 1226-116, daU^d 20th April 1868, (62), the Chief Commissioner replied that he 

* doubted whether, in the face of Sir R. Temple's strongly expressed opinion that a full rc‘giincnt 
was required at Raipur, two companies should bo moved from there to Seroncha ; that the garrisoning 
of Seroncha by companies from Secunderabad seemed a qni*s1ion for the consideration of the Madras 
Government; and finally, the Chief Commissioner asked whether, for the present at least, the wing at 
Sitabaldi could not carry on the duties as heretofore^ 
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28. It appears that the difRcultj of mrrisaningp Seroncha bj companies of the 86th Regiment 

station^ at Sitabaldi was referred by the Commander^in^Cyhief of the Madras Army to the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George; and the Brigadier was directed to obtain the Chief Commissioner's opinion 
on two altoniatwe proposals. * 

These proposalafcan best be gathered from paragraphs 8 and 4 of a letter from the Quartcr-Master- 
Qeneral, Fort St. George, to the Secretary to Government in the Military Department, forwarded 
to the Chief Commissioner with the Brigadier's letter No. 283, dated IHth June 1868, (68) 

(8) It therefore appears to His Excellency that the best way of meeting the nocessitv will be 
to relievo the two companies of the 86th at Seroncha by two of the 11th from Raipur, the former 
rejoining regimental head-quarters at Sitabaldi, at which 8tatiV>n, as well as at Raipur, there will then 
be the hcad-quartei% and six companies of a regiment of Native infantry. 

“(4) If* this suggestion should not accord with the views of the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, and of the Government of India, the Commander-in-Chief w'ould enquire whether the 
detachments at Chanda and Seroncha could not be reduced to one company each." 

29. The Inspector-General of Police (Colonel Taylor) was then asked for his opinion ; and in a 

• (65). (demi-official) letter, dated I9th June 1868,* he wrote 

I would deprecate the withdrawal of a single man from Raipur. In the event of any distujrb- 
anco in Seroncha or amongst the Gurjhats, a w'hole regiment would probably be required to reinforce 
Seroncha and keep open the road; and Ulthough Raipur is only 180 miles from Kamptec, at 
some seasons ^f llie year there would bo difficulty in sending troops there. Neither would I 
diminish the garrison of Seroncha, which I look upon as a valuable strategical point for the defence of 
the Central Provinces. My reasons are fully stated in a memorandum dated 15th August 1863, of 
which a copy is in your office. But I think the Chanda garrison might safely be reduced by one 
company. There is a good metalled road to Chanda now; the distance is only 100 miles. The district 
is bordered to some way beyond Chanda towards the south by Bcrar, which is administered by British 
officers. The police on the Borar side are organized in the same way as our own. I do not therefore 
consider Chanda as of much value as a defensive position, except in so far as it becomes a support for 
Seroncha ; and, except for the purjiose of a supjiort, I don't think it would be worth while keeping 
troops there at all. Considering how easily and quickly it could be reinforced from Kamptce, if 
additional troops should ever be required there, I think one company would be quite sufficient for the 
garrison. The transfer of one company to Sitabaldi would give considerable relief to the Native 
troops." 

The above views were generally accepted, and were expressed in letter No. 1933-197, dated 20th 

June 1868,t to the Officer Commanding the Nagpur 
' Force. 

By division orders dated 28rd June 1868 (67), the garrison at Chanda was accordingly reduced 
to one company. The Officer Commanding the Nagpur Force then enquired whefclier the reduction of 
the Chanda garrison might be considered temporary or permanent; and was told that it was permanent. 

80. In’a letter No. J18, dated Sill January 1869, (71), the Officiating Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division (Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean), represented that the Deputy Commissioner of Chanda (Captain 
Lucie Smith) urged that the strength of the Chanda garrison should be restored to two companies; but 

Officiating Commissioner did not himself support the proposal. The Deputy Commissioner said 
' " Chanda, it will be recollected, is 6nly 4 miles from the Hyderabad frontier, while the nearest 

British force is 94 miles disisint. The city is of considerable extent and of some wealth; and the 
Government treasury has not unfrcquently between two and three lakhs of rupees (in casii and stapi}>s) in 
store. 


is not impossible that plundering bands in the Hyderabad side may be encouraged to attempt 
outrages along the British border, if not on Chanda itself, by the weakness of the garrison maintained ; 
and as the pressure of duty at Sitabaldi, which necessitated the reduction, may now have ceased, I beg 
to recommend that the company withdrawn may be ordered back to Chanda." 

The Chief Commissioner asked the Commissioner (Mr. Bo^rnard) for his opinion; aud it was given 
in letter No. 1851, dated 8th March 1869, (78). It is ;— 

When the garrison for the Central Provinces and its^ distribniion was settled by the late Chief 
Commissioner, it was (I believe) held that some military force equal to the wing of a regiment ought 
to be placed along (mr border between Dumagudiem and Warora. British territory mai*ches with the 
Nizam's country for the whole of this distance, or about 220 miles. The whole of this border is some¬ 
what remote from the head-quarters of the Hyderabad Government; and on one occasion at least within 
the last thirty years large bands of armed Arabs have appeared on our boundary and burnt one village 
befonj their own rulers could put any check upon them from Hyderabad. Twice at least during the 
past live years there have b^^en rumours, with more or less of foundation, that armed bunds were going to 
cross the W'ardha and attack Chanda. These rumours were much credited by the Natives of these 
parts ; and 1 am confident that they would be much oftener current if it were not for the Native, 
infantry detachment. On the whole, I am myself of opinion that the de<usion was a wise one which 
plucked a garrison at Chanda. 1 believe also that two companies is quite as small a body of men as could 
usefully be quartered at a place wdiieli is somcwb.at remote (at least six days) from support. If the 
Chanda detaehmer.t is to be of use in overawing evil-doers vvho might otherwise trouble our border, 
3 th'nk that two companies is not too large a force for the duty. This was the strength originally 
decided upon ; and 1 think it should be allowed to remain. 

The temporary wiinl of troops of Kamptec or Sitabaldi was (I believe) caused by the detachment 
of a regimt‘|it from these parts being sent'to replace a corps which went to Abyssinia. As the ground 
for the withdrawal of one of the Ch.inda companies has ceased, perhaps the company might now be 
relurnhVl, 

“ 1 cannot say how far the quiet of the border will be affected by the death of the late Nizam. 
Most of us hope that under a strong regency at Hyderabad the Government will be at least os strong 
and as good as heretofore. But I certainly consider that, if ever the Hyderabad Govemmhnt became 
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upon its outljrin^ Subjects were weakenodi CShiuida is tA^ first place where 
one should be liable to feel the ill effects <S such disorganization/^ 

On this letter there is the following endorsement**^ by the Chief Commissioner: ''Ko further 
• infi, 1 QAO orders at present. I may perhaps take the matter up again after 
^ ^ talking it over with the Bngadicr-Gencral.^^ As the mo ends here^ 

I do not think that the question was further pursued. * 

31. As far as 1 am aware^ there has only been one occasion on which of late years troops have 

boon called on to support the civil authorities ; and the occasion was a disturbance in the Feudatory 
State of Bastar. It is unnecessary to notice the subject hero, except for the purpose of quoting the 
remarks of the Deputy Commissioner of the Upper Godavory District regarding the military force. I 
take paragraph 44 of his letter No. 629* dated 22nd April 1876 :— ^ • 

44. 1 take this opportunity of making a few remarks on the number and strength of the force 

at Scroncha. There are nominally two companies of the 8tli Madras Native Infantry o£ the usual 
strength and 69 police. Of these, there arc generally only about 8 or 10 men at head-quarters 
available on an emergency, three sowars^ and two boy-orderlies. In (‘ascs of the kind lliat have just 
occurred, the regular troops must always be called out; and if at the same time anj'' incursion was 
apprehended at any lime from the Nizamis territory, which is just across t^e Pranhita river, our means 
of attack would be and those of defence but small. There is but one comjiatiy of regular troops at 
Chanda; our nearest point, and should the whole of our two companies here be at'any lime required, 
Chanda <’ould not send any su])port worth speaking about. I have felt greatly the want of mounted 
men ; a body of 30 or 40 would have been invaluable. I should have reached Jugdulpgro in six instead 
of ten days (exclu<ling the one day that I halted to enable the support to reach me); and in the majority 
of risings among these wild tribes, who are greatly in fear of a horse, this force alone would probably 
have sufficed. I really think another company of regular troops should bo stationed at Chanda, and 
the mounted and foot pobcc of the Scroncha district strcngtlicnocl,^^ 
t Paia^craph 9, lotier No. 2004- Chief Commissioner thus noticedf this passage in the Deputy 

82, dated 2Uth May 1876 Commissioner's repoit :— 

With reference to paragraph 4t of your rcjiort, the Chief Commissioner will consider the gacstion 
of locating a larger military force at Seroncha; but he tliiuks recent events show that* Bastar is more 
easily accessible to troops from the Madras thall from the Seroncha side, and a larger force at Seroncha 
might therefore be unnecessary." 

The rising in Bastar was not very serious, and was characterized by almost a total absence of 
violence. It was certainly on that occasion shown that troops could reach Bastar more ra])idly from 
the Madras side than from the Central Provinces, and no action was consequently taken in cither 
strengthening the Chanda or Seronilm garrisons. 

32. Leaving out of consideration the garrisons maintained at the large central staiioits of Kamp- 
toe (with Sitabaldi), Jubbulporo, and Saiigor, which are matters for imiiorial rather than provincial 
discussion, this note shows that for outposts m the Central Provinces the following strength was after 
much discussion fixed 

1. Kaipur ... One full regiment. 


2. Samlialpur 

3. Hoshangabud 

4. Chanda 
6. Scroncha 

It will have been notiecnl that by some 


One wing to be furnished from Cuttack or Berhamporo. 
One wing. 

Two companies. 

Two companies.* 

arrangement iiot very clearly brought out in the papers from 


which Ibis note is compiled the detachments for Chanda, &c., came to he furnished from Sitabaldi; but 
probably it will be accexded that the civil authorities are only concerned in that the fixed strength 
should be kex>i up at Ihe several j^osts, and that it may be left to the military authorities to determine 
how the rc^gimonts can most suitably be divided. 

S3. As the Chief C'oinmissioncr may care to consult Commissioners of division** on the proposals 
or inquiries made in the Quai’tor-Masicr-Cjenorars letter (jiaragrapli 2), I have made this note a 
lengthy one, for the records show that the original distribution of troops was made without special 
reference to Commissioners. 

• • (Si.) LINDSAY NEILL, 

TAe \Aith 1879. Offg. Secretarg to Chief Cotitmr., Central Provinces, 


No. 3470-184, dated Nagpur, 141h August 1879. ^ 

Prom—A. H, L. Fbaseii, Esq., Asst. Secy, to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, 
To—The President, Army Organization Commission. 

With reference to paragraph 27 of the Chief Commissionc^r's roply t<f Military Department letter 
No. 205S.B., dated the 7th July last, 1 am directed to inform you that the Railway Volunteer 
Company of fifty-three members shown therein belongs to the Great Endian Peninsula Railway; and that 
the East Indian Railway has a separate company consisting of fifty men. This information has just 
come to hand, too luto for incoiqioration in the reply already submitted. 


L—MADRAS. 

No. 4593, dated Ootacamund, 20th August 1879. 

From—CoiiONBL J. Michael, c.s.i., Secretary to the Government of Madras, Militaiy Dept., 
To—The President, Army Organization Commission. 

I am directed to forward copies of minutes by the several Members of this Government, replying 
to the queltions raised in letter to this Department from the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department, No. 204S.B., dated 7th July 1879. 
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.2. The Tarioos points are briefly siunxnarized hereunder in the order followed by the Govern* 
ment of India- 

(•) Starength of Nfttivo population. 31 , 666 ^ 993 . 

(h) Stvengtli of European and Euraeian population (^) Europeans 14,505. 

(•amaira of army). Eurasians 26,374. 

(c) The bulk df the population is as loyal and well-disposed as can be expected of a conquered 
/ \ # r T people. They recognize the British rule as the only 

(c) te o 00 mg. possible one at present, and they recognize its gener^ 

fairness and justice. 

, ^ ^, (d) lut ,—Religious fanaticism and feuds thereby 

^ (d) Klomonta of danger. caused. 

%ffd ■~ T'n the event of any European or Asiatic complications, which would range Christian and 
Muhammadan races on opposite sides, the Muhammadan population of Southern India would be 
naturally agitated, and might become turbiilent or even hostile. 


(e) strength of police. 


{e) 25,704. 


(jT) Dislribution of i>olico. 

(/) Madras Town. 

... 1,091 


Northern Range 

... 6,169 

« 

r 

Central ,, 

... 8,820 

« 

dudbs police belonging to— 

Southern „ 

... 9,609 

Salt Dcxiartment ... 

... ... 

2,480 

Jail guards ... ... 

... 

... 2,582 

Land customs 


195 

5,257 


which are not available for ordinary duty, 

(ff) Efficiency of police. 


(A) European and Eurasian population considered 


(y) EfTicient for ordinary watching duty, but defi¬ 
cient in European officers and in strengtn, owing to 
reduction of the assignment in 1869. 

(//) (1) Except in Bcllary, Chinglepnt (including 
Madras), and Malabar (including the Nilgiris), the 
numbers are wholly insufficient to be of any use as a 
combatant power. In the above-named places their 
strength is being utilized by enrolment as volunteers. 

(2) The scantiness of this population, as above noted, 
prevents any necessity for provision of safety of non- 
combatants, women and children. 

(3) The numbers are too small for organization, 
exccjit the employes on railways, many of whom are 
enrolled as volunteers—the organization most suited to 
the classes in question. 

(/) No compulsion is desirable. 

(/) Development desirable. 

(a) Besides providing suitable garrisons for Madras and Bellary, not less thxii ten Native 
The general military Tcquircmcnts of the province— infantry regiments are necessary ; and unless mounted 
(<») for garrison puriioses and the inainteiianco of police be established, two regiments of cavalry should 
®*der; |,e within the presidency proper, total sixteen infantry 

and two cavalry. 

(fi) This Government, not being cognizant of the internal circumstances and arrangements in^ 
(ft) for internal nud external mditary purposes irro- tlic Mysore and Hyderabad territories, give no opinion I 
spectivo of (a). on the force therein necessary, nor for Burma. As* 

recrards Travancore and Cochin, the obligations are ruled by treaties in force, under which* the 
payments for the stipulated forces arc made. 


(1) strength in combatant power and for the main* 
tenaoce of order. 

(2) Weakness in necessity for provision of safety of 
non-combatants, women and children. 


(8) Of possible greater niility than at present if 
organized for the maintenance of order in case of dis* 
turbance. 

C 

{i) Question of compulsory enrolment. 

(y) Development of volunteer system. 


Minute by His Grace the President^ dated \hih August 1879. 

1. The answers to the Government of Indians letter of the 7th July seem to me to be as 
follows 

2. {a) Strength of Native population ... ... ... 31,556,993 

(5) Strength of Europeans and Eurasians (exclusive of army)— 

Europeans ... ... ... ... 14,605 

Eurasians ... ... ... 26,374 

- 40,879 

• I consider the large majority of the population passively loyal and contented. Speaking generally, 
j. i. I do not think that active support on the part of the" 

(0 state of focUng. people is to be looked for in the case of disturbance, 

except on the part of active and influential zemindars, &c. 1 think that there are a considerable 

numW of Hindus who look for the time when they can dispense with foreign role and rule their own 
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land* That eren they, howler, at present recognize the British rule as in the Tnain a just one, and 
one which they would wish, for the time at least, to continue. 

(rf) Element! of dmiger. ^ ^ oonfliderod in two classes 


—^Those essential to the nature of the population. 

%nd .—^Tltose caused by measures of administration. . 

As regards the first class, I consider reUgious fanaticism causing feuds between the diverse races 
and sects to be the greatest j next I would place the Muhanimadaii element in the event of European or 
Asiatic complications in which the Muhamnioclan and Christian raocs were opposed; and finally, the 
large numbers of the population who recognize only the law of might, and are ever ready to gather 
round the scene of any local disturbance in the hoi>o of plunder. . 

In the second class, I place measures of exci^s&ive taxation, measures givinjj too arbitrary powers, 
arrest without warrant, 8cc., to inferior police officers, and unnecessary interference with established 
customs and habits of the people as regards their tenures, cultivation, grazing rights, and fuel 
supply, &c. 

As regards dangers from excessive taxation, I mean not only danger from actual resistance to the 
payment of taxes imposed, but dangers resulting from the comparisons which incrojising taxation and 
increasing abstraction of resulting revenue from the province already indiloes Natives to draw bt^tween 
States remaining under Native rule, such as Travancore and Cochin, and the jvrtion under British 
Government, as also with Ceylon. Such comparist)n 9 are already made, and will no doubt tend to 
lesson the value of British rule in the eyes of the Hindus. 

They see in Travancore and Cochin a large surplus realized and spent or aceumiflated and retained 
within the State. The people of the Madras presidonoy have but little conn<‘ction or sympathy 
with the people of other provinces, and naturally view the presidciiey as a distinct province; they 
note, therefore, with feelings of marked discontent a large and an incrcabing proxiortion of the revenue 
raised therefrom taken away fiom the province. 

This is a dangerous feeling to exist and to bo allowed to grow. It must not be overlooked that 
the misrule which British authority supersc'ded does not exercise the influenee on the present gencrationi 
which it did on a former one. Present evils or hardslii])s are far more jiromiiient in the minds of the 
people tlian the henefils of a settled Covernn^nl, of which they have never iJoti(»ed the want. 

Ah regards dangers from measures giving to<i arbitrary x>o\\erb, such as arrest \vithout warrant, to 
subordinates who are far from control, and where trustworthy supor\ ision is remote—It is, of course, 
necessary th.il such power should exist and be exereiwod Avlionevcr criminals arc found flagranie deJicto ; 
but to give it for suspicion and for minor offen<*cs is sim]jly giving to the policeman a jiower of extor¬ 
tion which it will he imi>ossihle to check, and which will ho for many yeai’s to come a meansf of dtiiel 


oppression. ^ • 

The Forest Act VII of 1878 may he taken as an instance in which power is given to any police 

„ officer to arrest witlioiit warrant in effect any iicrson 

Section 63 anil sci'tiou 25. it i i* 

^ ^ whom he chooses to suspect of having been concerned in 

ec ion -.J (e;. forest offence ho chooses to supiiose may have been 

Sc.lion 26 {q) »c-c(,.m comini* te<l, r.g., mnovinff leaves, allefred c-arelessness by 

a laborer in his cmx»loymont in felling a tree so as to damagi^ others in falling, taking honey from a 
wild bees^ n(»st, European supervision, the only one reliable to jiroveni extortion, is far too small 

to allow such jiowers with safety for the ]>eople. , 

Such jiowers are demoralizing to the ]>oliee, and will be found dangerous to the Government. 
However many criminals may escape by iieeessary delay in getting a warrant, no gn‘atcr confidence 
and suiniort will, in my o])inion, ever be given to the Liw, and to the police as guardians of th<‘ law, 
than by the sure knowledge of the i>eople that, except Jlagraufe delicto, no person can be arrested on 
suspicion of a eriunnal act without inter\eTition of a magistrati*. 

As regards dangers from inti‘rfercnee with established customs respecting cultivation, fuel. See,— 
Qustoms which are had or eondiiee to evil must be repressed or abolislied, and the action will bo 
approved by the bulk of the people., But eustoius which d,o no harm, but are sim^ily at variance with 
our views of what is best, cannot be traversed without dissatisfaction and without creating symxmthy, 
tending to disconleiit. Jf touched, they must he handjed with the greatest care. 

Tlio abolition of village service inams; the trenching* on hereditary Vnuro of offices; the too 
free resort (without due considelation of individual objections) to compulsory process to obtain land 
for what are deemed public purposes, have, I am convinced, exerted a prejudicial mfiucncc without 
benefit. ^ ^ 

Forest interference as regards minor produce is an exceedingly dangerous matter. A restriction 
on supply of fuel or implement wood comes home to every indiviuual—in fact, far more so to the poor 
than to the rich; and the poor are the most numerous class. 

Bestriction on cultivation within the forests affects every hillmdn and every jungle tribe; and. 
unless the greatest care be exercised to secure ample supplies of fuel and implement wood, bamboos, 
&c., according to custom, and to appropriate ample cultivating grounds for all the forest tribes, 
suitable to their lives and customs, and for which there is ample scox>e without any inconvenience to 
Government rights or forest conservancy, I feel well assured that from such limitatious, which amount 
to direct additional taxation, will follow impatience of restriction, disregard of the law, degenerating 
into lawlessness, mischievous destruction of the forest, and open, if not active, disaffection to the 
Government. 

I consider these dangers far more to be apprehended than those in the first class. 


(e) The strength of the police is 
(^/^) Distributed as under— 


25,704 



Area in roiloi. 

Population. 

1,091 

Madras Town 

* • • ■ ■ 

« • « 

Northern Bange 

... 40,917 

6,752,296 

6,169 

Central „ 

49,959 

10,004,726 

8,S20 

Southern „ 

... 47,415 

14,094,095 

9,609 
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This force includes salt, jail, and land oustoms f^uards, being respectively-*- 


The force is controlled by—• 
Supervising staff 

2,480 

2,582 

195 

5,257 


2 

S uperintendenta 

... ... 

... 

• 21 

* Assistant superintendents 

... 


22 




45 


{g) The force is deliciont in European ofbeers, and would be much improved in efficiency, reliabil¬ 
ity, and general conduct by an increase of this staff. The force is also delicient of mounted men for 
which no provision was miwh? ; and this want has been fully proved in the case of the Kurnool raids 
during the famino, in the present troubles in llampa, as well as in the pursuit of the strong armed 
dacoit gangs whi<!]i Vxistod iu Salem and Bcllary in the last twelve months, and in other cases. 

Tbe force as it exists is efficient for ordinary constable's duty, hut not fitted by habit, training, 
or disposition of ,t.ho men for coping with armed resistance ; nor has it sufficient numerical strength 
to maintain any I'csorves for prolong(‘d extra duty or unusual sickness. Its efficiency appears to have 
been much im]>aired by the reduction of grant ordered in 1869, 

(//) (1) The European and Eurasian population is too few to have any strength for combatant 
power, except in— 


Bellary, 

Chinglcput and Afadras, 

In none of tlie districts of— 

Kurnool, (’anara, 

Kistna, Ganjam, 

Cnddapah, Coimbatore, 

Nellore Madura, 

South Arcot, Tinnevelly, 


Nilgiris, and 
Alalabar. 


North Arcot, 
Trichinopoly, 
Viziigapatam, 
Tanj ore, or 
GoJavery, 


urasian population simi- 


do the mimlicr of Etiropcans of all ages and both sexes exceed 500. The Eu 
larly only exceeds 500 in the case of— 

Tanjore ... ... ... ... 511 

Trichinopoly ... ... ... ... 596 

North Arcot ... ... ... ... 6ti4 

Vizagapatam ... ... ... ... 779 

Nilgiris ... ... ... ... 7S9 

Malabar ... ... ... 5,865 

Bollary ... ... ... 951 

Chingieput ... ... ... ... 1,537 

Aladras ... ... ... ... ll,85Si 

Wherever this pojjulation exists, it will always enlist itself on the side of order. * 

(2) IMjcrcj does not appear to be any necessity to provide for safety of non-combatants. 

(3) For the reasons above given, organization is not possible, except in the few districts named, 

in which many ai'c cnrolb'd as volunteers. Many also of those connected wdth railwaj^s in other 
districts arc enrolled in Jlaihvay Volunteer Corps. r 

(f‘) I am of opinion no compulsion whatever should bet attempted. 

{j) 1 consider the volunteer s^'-stem should be developed by encouragement and facility of drill 
and instruction, with effcjL'tive Europconpfficer*" for each corpi^, and that volunteering in proper places, 
and under proper rules should he encouraged also amongst the Tamil and Tclugii races, of whom 
mainly our army is composed, whenever ollx*red. 

3. (//) 1 consider that, besides the garrison of Madras, in wdiich I include Palavcram, St. 

Thomas' Mount, and Voljore, and which I do not think ought to be less than— 

Artillery ... ... ... ... Si Batteries. 

British Infantry ... ... ... 1 Begiment. 

Native „ ... ... ... 4 llegiments. 

and the garrison of Bellary not less than— 

British Infantry ... ... ... 1 Begiment. 


Native „ 
tne force for the nuiintenance of order 


NurtLem District* 

Soiil,hom District 
Wubt Coast 


r Ganjam 
1 ViKag-apatam 
\ Godavory 
( KUtua 


... . ... ... 2 Bcgimenls. 

should not he any thing less than ten regiments of Native 
infantry as at pmsent organized ; and that, unless the 
police be strengthened by mounted reserves, at least 
two regiments of cavalry or 600 iroojierfl should be 
stationed within the presidency, one regiment in the 
Northern District, and one regiment in the Southern 
’ District. 

(d) The treaty stipulations with Travancore and Cochin define the force we are hound and paid 
to maintain for those States. On tbe military requirements of Coorg, Mysore, and the Nizam's 
dominions, I here offer no opinion, being dependent upon circumstances not wholly known to this 
Ooverngient. 

(Sd.) BUCKINGHAM AND CHANI)0S. 


3 HcgimentB. 

4 Itcgimcntfi. 
0 
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MifMite Stia SsdeUency the Commander-in-Qhi^ on g^ueatiofts. ‘referred by Hm 
Gonetwment gf India to the Government of Fort St. George, dated Ootacamund, 
Qth August ISI^. 

I consider that the state o£ feeling^ of the people of this presidency gpcnerally may b© de-r 

{e) State of Iceling. f ® f paMivo contentment. They ana 

their lathers before them have been bom and bred 
under British rule; and so long^ as nothinj^ bo done by Government to arouse feelings of active 
discontent, they are not dissatisliod to remain as they are. Further, 1 ap])rehend that the proportion 
of low-caste people and Pariahs is large; whilst the proportion of INutivc Christians ia greatly in 
excess of tliat to be found in the other presidencies. • 

2. Though the great mass of the people are ignorant of the history of their coiintiy, or of the 
means whereby British su])remacy was established, they tiro aware that they have been for many 
generations a conquered race; and self-government is not thought of. 

3. With all this ignorance, it is accepted that there is better security for life and property under 

the British Government than there was under previous rulers, or than could be expected were the 
British Government to be supplanted. In short, the strength and value of* English law is understood 
by the people; and the more enlightened of them feel that tlicy stand on ai| equality.bcforc the Courts, 
and that redress can be obtained for any injury. • 

4. The acts most likely to become elements of danger would bo violent and uncalled-for int^jr- 

, forence on the part of Government wifli the religious 

, ( ) < emon s o angor. usages or castc prejudices or customs of the people, or 

undue or vexatious taxation. 

5. Acts of the kind might cause such a general feeling of discontent as to make the population 

ready to take part in a general revolt; for, peaceably disposed as is the mass of the p 02 >ulation 
of this presidency, there are thousands of men who are ripe for disorder, and who are willing to risk 
their liberty or their lives if they see a chance of indulging their evil propensities. This desperate 
class is, however, j^owerlcss to inlluciico the peox^le, so Jong a,s the mass are not hostile to the Govern¬ 
ment. T ’ 

6. Disturbances of a serious nature have often occurred, owing to the blunders or malpractices 
of subordinate olDcialfa’; but these have been local, and the ill-feeling* has given way to measures of 
redress. 

7. Tlio Mahomedan population, from being a comparatively united body, and from the recollec¬ 
tion that they at one p<'riud exercised considerable iK)wer in this })rcsidency, and indeed all overTfndia, 
may also be looked upon as an clement, of danger; though J consider that there is little chance of 
combined action on their i)aH, so long as they are not stirred up to revolt by indiscretion on the part 
of Government. 

8. It is the custom to give great importance in this jwesidency t.o the fanaticism of the Moplah 
pojmlation, but I eauuot help thinking that this is done without suflicieut cause ; for I believe that 
most of the fanatical outbreaks which have taken ]>lace in the Malabar District have been more or less 
provoked by these jx*oj)le! having found themselves unable to obtain redress for injuries such as would 
be resented by most men. 

9. No doubt they can, when exasj^crated, become troiiUosoine fanatics ; hut their fanaticism is 
generally the result of the seUish lorejudi^'es of the Niiirs, amongst whom they live, and who will 
grant,them no concession, however reasonable—such as a eouveuient- site for a mosque or a huryiiig- 
grouuS—which cannot be forced from them in a court of law. Even with these provocations, I 
believe I am right in saying that hardly ever more than a score of men have been found to band 
together to sell their lives. 

10. No special element of danger seems to exist in the condition of any of the Native States 
included in tluj presidency, or in any combination of all of them; thougli the large mimher of armed 
men retained by the various Chiefs in ih5 Nizam's dominions must always give cause for some 
anxiety as being an element for disorder. 

11. This Native army, like any .other mercenary argiy, may alwaj^s become a source of 
danger to the State; hut 1 do not believe that it will ever hcccmie so in this presidency, provided its 
rights arc respected, and that it is maintained in a jiroj^or state of discipline. 

12. The possible danger to India from an invasion by a European power calls for no particular 

remark as regards this presidency, except that should the army of another J^uroj)eau power api>ear 
on the north-west frontier with the avowed intention of invading India, there can ho no doubt 
that the mind of this Native army and of the jicople would be stirred uj) thereby, and that their 
conduct would be influenced by the result. ^ 

13. I think that the Madras police may be considered as fairly efljcient for the work ordinarily 

# r required of them ; but, like the police all over India, 

Efficiency of po ice. they need very careful su 2 )ervi 8 iou, or tliej* are sure to 

oppress the population by various kinds of extortion. 

14*. I consider, however, that no trust can bo placed in the police, as now organized, for putting 
down armed resistance of a serious nature. 

16. Judging by events which have occurred since I have been Commander-in-Chief, the number 
of police is not sumciont to do all the woik to be expected of them; and further, I am of opinion 
that in some parts of the presidency it would be better to revert to the old semi-military force, termed 
** Sibandis.^^ These men were of a better fighting class, and were sufficiently well armed and disci¬ 
plined to meet armed insurrection. 

16. The absence of any mounted police throughout the presidency is also a source of weakness; 
and, in my opinion, a body of the kind ought to be available for the pruteotiou of the people and for 
the suppression of'disorder. 

17* ^p to the present time, the police have been well-officered by the officers of the army made 
impemumcn^ry by the ^eductions carried out since 1857 ; but this source is now nearly dried up; ssnd 
I queation wl^ther the army can be reckoned upon in tibe futuxe to famish officers for the police. 
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18- The £uiv>pean and Eurasian population of the preeridcncy amounts to only 14,605 and 
(*) Eu»iM«i.and BarMUn popuiaHnn rnnsklcMd «• 26,374 r^ctivelv. They ote principaUy located «b 
Strength in combatant power and for the malutenanco the presidency, the larger militaiy stations, and m 
of cstder. the N il^iris ; but of this number, it may bo oonsideied , 

that not more than^3,000 Europeans and 5,000 Eurasians are fit to bear arms- 

19. Jleliancp IS to he pLiecd on the loyalty of both classes; and they could be depended upon 
to assist fjoverniiieni in the mainteiiancc of order, more particularly those who have received some 
military train infj as volunteers* 

ao. In thib presidency the danger of a general rising appears to me so improbable, that the 
(2) Wcftkn#*%R in wcoBHity for provision of saf<»ty of <‘ontingcncy of having to provide special protection for 
nnii-rombatants* women null cbildrcn. non-combatantb of European extraction need not, I 

think, he considered as a source of weakness, especially as (except in the hills, where the European 
element boars a much larger proportion to tlie Native population) the Europeans and Eurasians are 
pniicipally located, as lias been lief ore staU'd, in the largo stations. In the liill difitricts, the non- 
oonibataiits would naturally find bbeUer at .such centres as Ootacamimd, Coonoor, Kotegheny, &c. 

•“ 21. Already a number of Eurasians and Euro- 

p(*ans—about 10 p('r cent, of the adult male population- 
are trained as volunteers; and any mcabures which 
uould tend to make po])ular the volunteer movement 
arc strongly to be advocated, as giving strength to the 
Government. 


(3) Uf • po^Biblo jyroater wtiJity than ut pn 4ont if 
■ d for ■ 


on::aui7rd for the luuiuUiianco of oidir m lusc* ol dis< 
turivinre , 

Pictfont strength of volunteers* in the Madras pre- 
sideiir^ — 

DfheiJrfc . .. 4C 

>(oiioeoniiuts7ioned ofiiGOTB ... 170 

VolunteetH « 1,111 


Total 




22 . It is not clear whether the question of eorapulsory enrolment is Intended to apply only 

, , , - , , - to Europeans and Enia^ians, or to the general popula- 

' I j tion; but, whatever its intended purport, in my opinion 

compulsion of any Lind sliould be strictly av(»id<'d. 

23. As regards Europeans and Eurasians, their services may a 1\\.ays be eoimted upon, for they 
areas much iiitere'-ted in the preservation ot ]»eace as the Govemineut itbclf; while any compulsory 
enrolment of Natives would be sure to defeat the ohject in view. 

24. Every measure which would tend to develop the volunteer system is strongly to be ad* 

, , ^ 1 . 4 vo«*ated. The men sire loyal, and arc elfoetive for all 

‘ ordinary homo duties; and, wen* they BU])ported by 

Government more lil>erally than is at jiresent the ease, they would still be a very cheap auxiliary force, 

25. In aiiswerijig this question, it must be borne in mind that the civil and military limits 

of th(* JVIadriis presideiiey arc not coincident; and that 
(«) (h'neval imlitirj roqiimmciiu of the proMihnicy Madras armv lias had ff)r many years past to iurniBh 

for lyariwon pmposis and ilu* luaiiitonaDtc of oitWr. « • . . , j* •Vt * i 

garrisons lor ])ro\inecs outside ot the presidcmy projicr, 
riz., for the Central Provinces, Bundeleimd, Wesloni Bengal, and Bntisli Ilurina. Further, the British 
(toverumeut is bound by treaty to maintain forces for the protection of the territories of His llighr 
Tiess the Nizam, the Maharaja of Mysore, and the Maharaja of Travancore; and these troops have 
invanaldy been furnished by the Madras army''. 

2 (5. I will first, deal with the Native infantry of the prchidcncy as constituting the bulk 
of the army. 

27- Tlie aecomiianying (comparative statement (marked A)"^ shows the distribution of this branch 
as m operation for several y< ar«i past, and also that which might be found to suffice in the future, 
having in view the very uigciit demand now made for all possible reduetioix of military (expenditure. 

2 S It will be seen that, by iiicreasnig the number of })ri\ates in each of the retained regiments 
from COO to 8i)0, the number of available ])rivatos is increased from 21,COO to 22,400, while •‘^he 
numbt*r of n'giments is reduced from 30 to 2S.f ‘ 

29. Tlic pecuniary saving effeeted by the reduction of the European and Native staff and of the 
Native officer^? of eiglit ,n'ginic‘iiis, will J^e they mam advantage to be gamed by the change. 

30. The tot!il number of Jiritisb ofiu-ersj should, 1 think, r< mam the same as now; for ^the 
increase in the number of priNates would seem to me to make it indispensable that the number of 
British officers per regiment should b(* increased from 7 to 9. As this increase would eventually bo 
lu the junior ranks, a oivi'^ulerablc snving in pay and allowanee^? would be the result in the future. 

31. The number of nou-eominissinnod oflleers in the augmented regiments ought, I think, 
to be increased from five bavilclars and live nsiiks per company to six havildars and six naiks: a total 
(iecrea'^c of 90 of each raiil^ would be tlie result .§ 

»52. A(’cording to this distribution, five regiments are given to Burma ; and, while the number 
of regiments will remain the same as at x>r<'8ent, the strength of the trooiis garrisoning that province 
will be m(‘Teased by a tlinusnnd jirivatcs. 

33 . For reasons which I explained to Government on a previous occasion, the regiments serving in 
„ , , , X. • Burma should be relieved every three years: and this 

meal to' l>« sent to Cachar, forwarded with t(>ur^o£ wh«it IS looked Upon by the sex>oy8 as a for€*igu 

lio 3335, daitHl 30 ili March 187». from the Quarter- service should not be imposed upon regiments at a loss 
uiHiitfT Ottiierai interval than fifteen years between each tour. 


* T\\w dtatement does not include the reppiments 
8 ta 1 lulled lu Bundclcund or lu 'W(»tcru Bengal, except 
at CiitUicL. 

t 'Ihie 18 oxcloBivo of iho troops in Bundeloand and 
Western Bcncml 

2 38 Itesimonts with 7 offlocrs s= 252 
39 „ 9 „ 252 


§ 36 Jlo{?t8. with 40 havildars each s 1,4 hIO 
^ » » 48 „ ,, X,344 


Doorcaso bavlldan ... 96 

Naiks tfao same. ^ 



34f. As tiiie plan now offered for consideration provides ftnr the Mtentioti of only twenty^thiee ’ 
• Btatemeat A •horn how the iTativo infoatry would regiments in tlie presidency end in India proper, it 
fltand if the rcffimenti required for presidential pur- becomes neceissary that two moTo tegimontB shoiild be 
^posos were reduced from forty to thirty. maintained to provide for the Burma relfef; and thia 

will therefore raise the number of regfiments required from tweniy-eigUir to thirty.* 

35* These two regiments might be stationed^ as nowy at Saugor and Jubbulporoy or, as I have 
t. Vide my memorandum above quoted, elsewhere suggested,t in the Southern Mahratta Countiy 

or it might be possible for them to take the duties 
at Calcutta; but if this be done, they must he allowed to take their families with them and be provided 
with suitable lines, or be granted special allowances. , • 

36. Further, one regiment of Madras Native infantry is now stationed at Dorunda, and another 
is divided between Banda and Nowgong. If these stations can be abandoned, or can be garrisoned by 
Bengal troops, the number of regiments of Madras infantry can, as above stated, be reduced to thirty. 
If, however, Madras infantry is to continue to furnish these garrisons, and also to continue to occupy 
some of the stations alluded to iii the previous paragraph, 1 see no means of reducing the numl>er of 

t 40 X 600 = 24,000 . regiments below thirty-two; but with that number 

S2 X 760 24,000 of regiments, the number of privates for each of the 

60 X 800 - 24,000 thirty-two regiments^ should be inefeased to 750, in¬ 
stead of to 800. ’ 

87, Tlie Madras sappers and miners should bo allowed to remain as at present. They are a most 
useful body of men, and their services are always being icquired. 

38. No reduction or redistribution of the Madras light cavalry seems to me to \iQ practicable, 
unless Bengal troops are to occupy Saugor. 

39. The reduction of a rcgiiiieiit wo\xld leave the whole of the presidency, including the Central 
Provinces, with only 900 Native troopers, inclusive of the Gk>vcmor^s Body-Guaixl; but this is not 
counting the cavalry of the Hyderabad Contingent, 

40. As regards the British force in this presidency, I am unable to recommend any reduction. 

41. I would propose, however, that the battery of artillery and the deiaohment of British 
infantry now located at TritdiiuojKily he withfiraWn, that station being in future held by Native 
troops only. Tlie field baltery now at Tricliinopoly might he rejilaced by a garrison battery, to bo 
stationed at St. Thomas^ Mount, wben it would become available for coast defence duty, or for employ¬ 
ment with the jn'esidenoy siege train. 

4a. The Held battery now at Thayctmyo should be replaced by a garrison battery with moun¬ 
tain equipment. 

48. If this proposal be accepted, the garrison battery at Cannanorc need not be replacc'd. 

44. I find it dilHcult to draw any marked distiruition between the requirements of the pro¬ 

vince for garrison purposes and the maintenance of 
(6) Requirements fm* internal and external military order and its requirements for internal military pur- 
p,.rpo.o, ««.,H,cUve of («>. j j 

refers to and meets our requirements under both these headings, 

45. As regards the requirements of this i)rovince for external military purposes, I consider tliat^ 
as the Madras army finds the ordinary garrison for British Burma, it ought always to bo in a position 
to meet a call to reinforce that province. Only recently a denland was suddenly made on this army 
for a British regiment and two regiments of Native infantry, besides a wing of Madras Native 
infantyr, which was sent from Calcutta. 

4(T. Again, cons(?qucnt on the war in Afghanistan, this army was called upon to furnish two 
batteries of Royal artillery, a battalion of British infantry, three companies of sappers, and three 
regiments of Native infantry for the North-West Frontier, besides two regiments to garrison 
Calcutta. 

• 47. These troops were sent for imperial purposes ; and provision for a possible similar demand 
in the future appears hardly to conic within tlic meaning of provincial reiiuireinents. 

48. I have therefore not considered this contingeiiey in calculating the troojis necessary for this 
presidency; still 1 wish it to bo understood that if the*strength of the Native infantry, irrespective 
of the numbers of regiments, remain as it is, the presidency may be counted upon to render the same 
aid in the future it has done on iircvious occasions. 

49. At the same time, such a requirement ought always to ho borne in mind, or considerable risk 
is likely to be run; for it is not to be believed that the Supreme Government^v ;i.Id hesitate, if the 
necessity arose, to make a similar call—when, if this army he unduly reduced, compliance might 
endanger the peace, if not the security, of the ]irosidency. 

50. As a matter of fact, whilst Madras troops have been employed on the Afghan frontier, and 
eubsequent to the sudden demand to reinforce Burma, a call has been made to suppress a rising within 
.the limits of the presidency; and owing to the physical nature of the counLT, and its extreme 
unbcalthiness, it has not been found easy to provide the required infantry from c IVa adras army. 

51. In 1876 this Government was called upon to report what troops could be spared from 
Madras in case an army was required for a foreign expedition ; and I then gave it as my opinion that 
a force as shown in the attached statement (ma^cd B) could he furnished. 

62. That estimate could hereafter hold good as regards Native troops, notwithstanding the 
reduction in the number of regiments which I have stated 1 consider possible, provided the number 
of privates in each regiment be increased to 800 or 7o0, according as the number of regiments is 
reduced to 30 or 32. 


53. I have already brought to the notice of Govcmment§ that the Native infantry of this 

presidency has not of late obtained the required number 
S My mem^dnmforwai^ w^^ suitable recruits ; and as I have been given to believe 

letter No. 4 a 6 . dated 28th July 1879. only presidency in which this is 

found to be the etme, the matter seems to me to be one which might wiui odvant^ be considered 
by the Commissian about to sit at Simla. 
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54* I tkink I have now replied to all the questions referred to this Oovemment by the Gov^- 
ment of India ; and it only remains for mo to express the hope that, whatever conclusion may be arriv^ 
at, the noccssit'" of preserving distinct the armies of the several presidencies may always be kept in 
view ; and that if r^luotions must be carried out, tbis may be done, as far as practicable, proportionate*^ 
ly in the several armies, and Vlth duo consideration for the grave individual interests which are 
involved. 


OoTACA-MUND ; 

TAe StA Avffusi 1879 . 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

Commmder^in^Chief, Madras Army. 
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Iq memonmdam by His Excellency tbe Commander'in-Chief^ No. 196, dated Srd July 1876, 
and submitted to Government^ it was stated that the Madras army .will bo able to famish the 
undermentioned troops for service in Burma^ provided of course that there be no unexpected internal 
disturbance to make it undesirable thus to reduce the troops in the preBi(|enoy >— 


2 Regiments of British infantry 
6 Regiments of Native infantiy 
2 Light field batteries Royal ^atillery (12 guns) 
2 Companies of Sapjiers and Miners 


Men. 

1,200 

8,600 

314 

232 


Total ... 5,346 


The above force gives two brigades^ each composed of— * 

1 Light field battery, 6 guns. , 

1 Regiment of British infantry. 

2 Regiments of Native infantry. ; 

1 Company of Sappers and Miners. • 

The additional two Native infantry regiments may be considered as in reserve. 

The proportion of guns is given at two per regiment. 

A third light field battery or troop of horse artillery, or garrison battery, might possibly be spared 
on an emergency. 


^(Sa.) Sx. V. A. HAMMICK, Captain, 

Acting Military Secretarg^ 


Minute upon the employment qf a Itegiment of Madras Native Infantry in Cadhar. 

In the letter from the Quartermaster-General are shortly set forth the general objections to the 
employment of a Madras infantry regiment in Caehar; and to these I desire to state others which 
did not come within the scope of that communication, but which, in my opinion, call for full con¬ 
sideration. 

2, This Native army has three kinds of duties ordinarily .imposed upon it 

• I.—Service within the presidency—which may be considered as including the Nizamis 
dominions, the Mysore territory, and the jirovince of Coorg. 

II.—Service in other Provinces in India. 

III.—Foreign service—under which heading is ordinarily included service in British 
Burma and the Andamans. 

•3. /. Service within the presidency ,—There are at present serving within the presidency two 
regiments of light cavalry and twenty-^ix fegiments of infantry, or half of the cavalry and about 

* three-fifths of the infantry. 

* 4. Annexed is a comparative statement of the troops of* the Madras presidency since 1837, at 
inteavals of twenty years. I select these periods because 1837 was the end of the long peace which 
preceded the Afghan war, 1857 was the year of the mutiny, and during the last twenty years our 
whole znilitary system in India has been reorganized. 

5. It will be seen from this statement how lar^o have been the reductions in the strcngtill of 
this Native army, and the relative decrease of home service as compared to service outside the limits 
of the presidency. Since 1862 the regiments of cavalry have been reduced from seven to four («), and 
the regiments of infantry from fifty-two to forty; or, in other words, the aava.lry by nearly one-half> 
and the infantry by nearly one-fourth. In 1837 and in 1857, seven out of eight of the cavalry regi¬ 
ments were serving within the presidency} now two out of four are serving outside of the presidency. 

In 1837, forty-five regiments of Native infantry were 
iSSLk \\\ *.V 12 serving within the presidency, and seven without. Ip 

Bingttporo */.*. 1.'! 8 1857, thirty-two were serving within and twenty* 

without. Now the proportion is twenty-six within to 
fourteen without. 

6. It has to be remembered that from the regiments located within the presidency have to be 
met the demands for service in tbe other provinces of India and in^ Burma; and it c^not, I think, 
be expected that the Madras army should remain contented and efficient if the proportion of home 
service is only to be viewed as a fluctuating quantity, to be regulated by the necessities arising 
elsewhere. 


« (a) The 8tb Light Cavalry was disbanded lu 1857 for mucondact during the mutiny. 
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7. In 1857^ this army had twelve of its battalions of infantry in Burma; the necessity may 

•mie .t»ngth 1 . .dmittodiy very low. A» increasing the pie^nt stwngA 

laciwewMUteiyrocowmendedbj the local autiioritiw, of that division.'**’ Without a reserve of regiments 
both Civil and Military, but was negatived by the Gov within the presidency, that demand could not be met; 
•nmeatof India. nijd seems to me to be the duty of this Government 

not to lose sight of its own responsibilities in its desire to meet calls made upon it by other 
presidencies* 


8. The physique of this Native army is far from being what it ought to be. The difficulty of 
obtaining suitable recruits for the infantry has been forcibly brought to my notice by almost every 
commanding officer I have come into contact with; and 1 lately felt myself called upon to publish a 
General Orocr prohibiting the enlistment of youths physically unlit to discharge the duties of a soldier* 
Such men are useless on field service; whilst with ordinary cantonment duties, they, in middle life, 
become a burthen upon the pension establishment. One of the causes assigned for the difficulty in 
recruiting from amongst the rural population is the loss of popularity of army service. This is said to 

proceed jiarlly because of the greatly increased proper* 
tion of foreign and Bengal to borne service, and the 
long periods some regiments are kept out of their own 
presidency-t The Native army can only be kept effi¬ 
cient by drawing to its ranks an unfailing supply of the 
pick of the village lads; and whatever deters them 
from accepting military service is, to my mind, a sub¬ 
ject worthy of the serious consideration of Government. 


f 2nd Light Cavalry, G years. 
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9. As some persons measure the efficiency and utility of the Madras army by comparing it with 
that of Bengal, I here say most distinctly that, do what we may, the Madras sei)oy can never attain to 
the Bengal standard; whilst I believe it to be equally certain that the men of Southern India fall 
far short, as a race, in possessing the courage and military instincts of the men of Northern India. 
But I do believe that now, as heretofore, the Madrasi, properly selected and commanded, can be made 
into a very serviceable soldier; and further, I am convinced that, for many obvious reasons, no greater 
blunder could be committed than to allow him to lose his platje in the military organization by which 
this empire is held, merely to let in n better man. Our homely adage of not trusting all our eggs in 
one Imsket ought ever to be borne in mind by the Government. 


10. II, Service in other provinces in India ,—The strength of this Native army has admit¬ 
tedly^ been regulated with reference to its partial employment in other provinces of India; but there 
are reasons why this system cannot be strained without injury to the army. 


Xlfagimr 

Moulmoia 

Strait* 


Native 

cavalry. 


Native 

iufaiitry. 

4 

1 
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Jl. In 1837, out of an establishment of eight regiments of light cavalry and fifty-two of 

infantry, only one of the former and seven of the 
latter were serving outside the presidency, ^.e., with 
Iho Nagpur Force and in Moulmein and the Straits. J 
In 1857, an increase appears to the Nag]>ur Force of 
one regiment of infantry.§ In 1877, the Nagpur Force 
is .shown as reduced to its original strengih; whilst 
an increase is exhibited of one regiment of cavalry 
and three of infantry as serving in the Saugor district, 
and two in Bengal proper. H This incicase was upon a 
reduced army, and included two out of the ft^tir regi¬ 
ments of cavalry and eight out of the forty regiments 
of infantry. To fully appreciate the change wrought since 1837 in regard to the relative jiroportion 
of service within and without tlu! presidency, it has to bo remembered that in that year the only call 
for foreign serviee was one regiment at Moulmein and two in the Straits, and that, except the aibove 
and the regiments serving in the Nagi)ur territories, the Vholc Madras army was cantoned near the 
homes of the men within the presidency. 


§ In tho samo year tlic repmenta serving: in Hunna 
■how iin iiirreuse from ouo to twelve, and in tlio Straits 
from two to throe. * 

II One at Porundn, one at Cottaek. Tlie latter station 
lias since 1803 been frequently hold by Madivts troops, 
though it is really in llongal proiior. 


12. In fairness t6 lliis army, and having regard to it^ efficiency, its service out of the presidency 
ought, I think, to bear some proportion to that exacted from the armies of the other presidencies. 
To the Bengal army, service in Bengal proper has always been considered by the men as coming under 
the. head of service in other provinces, and has always been distasteful to them ; but there has been 
little of it, and regimhnis have been regularly relieved. In that army there is no ordinary foreign 
service. The Bombay army has Sind as its outlying field of service, with Aden as foreign service. 
The Madras army has a large proportion of outlying service; and five regiments of infantry always 
in the British Burma Divi^on. 


13. I have already alluded to the long lime our regiments remain at stations in the Central 
Provinces, &c., &c. This, I believe, jmrtly originated to save Government the heavy expense of k 
move, and partly because the men are so overwhelmed by their numerous relatives and hangers-on, 
that tbe order to march is known to every one in the presidency to carry with it the impoverishment 
of the regiment. However, if this army is to be considered mobile, the difficulty must be met; and 
I have instituted inquiries in view to the possible restriction of families. But the measure is a delicate 
one, needing careful handling; and to produce an^ lasting effect the Native officers and soldiers must 
themselves be taught to see that the object in view is for their own good. In my opinion, five years 
is the maximum limit which any regiment should be allovred to remain at one station. As matters 
now stand, there is the greatest, difficulty in recruiting; "whilst, to the injury of officers and men aliko, 
single regiments and detachments arc lost to sight, except for a few days during the annual inspection. ^ 

14. As regards the matter of cost of a Madras regiment when employed out of its own presi¬ 
dency, there seems to me. xxiom to doubt whether the hnaucial result has ever been festimated. 
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Oovemment hM to pay the fiwe of the wives and children, as well as of the men, when moved by 
rail; if the regiment marches, the difference between actual cost and old rates of cart-hire. The 
regimental lines are far more costly than those of a Bengal regiment ; whilst the linos of a Bengal 
regiment will not suit a Madras regiment, nor vica ventd. Further, t^e compensation for the differ- 
^ence in the price of rations must be a considerable item ; for it is calculated upon the Madras articles 
• Componaation is grranfcod on the amount of rice suffl- food, whilst the mejl generally live upon the grain 
cient for a man only, irrespective of the number of of the country.* Lastly, the clothing and equipment 
the family dependent on him. , a^.e furnished from Madras. 

15. At the same time, my review of the conditions of such service would not be complete were 
I to omit to say that, but for the comparative cheapness of living (in ordinary years) in the Central 
Provinces, &c., &c., and the other advafitagos now derived by the men, a disinclination om the part of 
the sepoys for such service—which is not now the case—would probably be evinced. 

16. No one can, I think, look at the disposition map of the Madras army without being stnick 
by the anomalous distribution of its regiments. By degrees, to meet pressing calls, corps and 
detachments have been thrust into the Bengal presidency, until in the north they approacrh 
to Allahabad, and^ in the east stretch away to Chota Nagpore and Cuttack. Practically speak¬ 
ing, this is repeating on a small scale, but with less inilammablo mat<f)rial, what was done with 
the Bengal army after the large annexations by Lord Dalhousio. Such a course seems to me 
hurtful to the interests of the State, as being likely to onj^ender the notidn of our being too largely 
dependent upon this Native army; whilst it is certainly injurious to discipline and military efBciency. 

17. The request now comes to send another regiment of infantry to Cachar (to enable a 

Bengal regiment to be stationed in reserve at Jhelum), consequent upon the advance of one regiment 
to Quetta and the employment of another in the Simla hills. Spealcing on behalf of the interests of 
this army, I feel called on to oppose the measure, not only on the general grounds already stated, but 
for other special reasons. Service in that province will bo most unpopular. It will possess all the 
disadvantages of service in Burma without any of its advantages. 1 presume that no diHiinction is 
intended to be made as regards emoluments between service to the north-easi of Calcutta at Cachar and 
service to the west of Calcutta at Dorunda. Unless it be so, the regiment must be accompanied by 
its families; suitable lines must be built; and jplie regiment can only be moved there at the commence* 
ment of the dry season, so as to be housed by tlie setting in of the rains. If the regiment is to be 
moved without its families, free quarters and rations, &c., must be furnished, as in Burma; but I do 
not sec how this could be done without instituting a dangerous precedent as regards this army, and 
also creating an invidious distinction with respect to tlio Bengal regiments cantoned in that 
neighbourhood. • 

18. Rather than send a Madras regiment to be. cantoned in a remote comer of the ttOrth-eaHtem 
frontier of Bengal, I would urge that this presidency occupy one of the southern stations of the 
Bombay army, whilst that army sends a regiment to occupy one of the southern stations of tlie 
Bengal presidency. 

19. Tliis suggestion leads up to the much larger one involving a partial redistribution of the 
Madras army and the Madras command. According to present arrangements, the regiments stationed 

at the places named in the margin are not in any way 
under the direct command of the Commander-in-Chief 
of this iircsidency; whilst to reach Kaomptce and the 
other stations occupied by regiments under his imme* 
diato control, much of the Bombay presidency has to 
be traversed. It would appear to me less of an inversion 
of things to allow the Madras Native regiments to occupy Sholapur and all the stations south of that 
place, and transfer to Bombay, Kamptee, Jubbulpore, and all stations to its north. If such change 
be deemed advisable by this Government, I would suggest that the subject bo referred to in tho letter 
transmitting our reply to the Secretary to the Government of India. 

20. ///. Foreign service, have said that service in Burma and at the Andamans is what 
is considered in this presidency as foreign service. Thc^ men are housed and liberally rationed; and 
the widows of those who die whilst thus employed receive pensions. Before tBo regiment embarks, the 
families are either sent to their homes in the country, or to a dcp6t formed at some suitable station : 
this is done at the public expense. Family tickets are given by the men to their families for such 
portion of their pay as tliey may desire. The i)eriod of such service is limited to three years, when 
the regiment returns to the presidency. For this duty the roster is kept as* carefully as practicdhle ; 
and from fifteen to seventeen years may be accepted as the time now intervening before the turn of a 
regiment comes round again. 

21. There is no disinclination on the part of tho men to embark on such service. They live well, 
besides saving some of their pay. A regiment returning from such service is proverbially in much 
better physique than when embarking. All that is needed with regard to such service is to bear in mind 
that the tour must not be made to come round too quickly. I believe fifteen years would be tho safest 
average ; but under no circumstances ought it to bo less than twelve years. To preserve this ratio, of 
oounse the regiments in the presidency must be in relative proportion to those in Burma, Provided 
that attention be paid to this point, and that the three yearnf tour be not exceeded, 1 believe the 
Madras infantry soldier will always be found ready to obey the call to embark. 

22. In conclusion, 1 regret the delay that has occurred in my taking up this case; but press of 
current work and other urgent calls have been the cause. 

(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

Conmander^iii^Chief, Madras Army. 


HaAD-QUABTERS, OoTACAMUED;' 
30a May 1878. 


LMUEn;*) 
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Jiengal Presidency Division. 
Doruuda. 

Saugor District. 
Jnbbulporo. 1 Banda. 

* Saug^or. 1 Novrgong. 
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Oowjoarntive statement of tfoojps cf Jlfadras PfCBideiKy %% 1837 ^ 1887 nui 1877 * 


c 

1837. 

1867. 

1877. 


Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 


cavalry. 

infantry. 

cavalry. 

infantry. 

cavalry. 

infanry. 

Northern District • 


14 

t 

7 


4 

Centre District 

2 

6 

1 

4 


5 

Southern District 

1 

6 

1 

6 


6 

Mysore Division 

1 

6 

1 

4 


4 

Malabar and C.anara 


3 


4 


3 

C/cded Districts 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Hyderabad Subsidiary Forca 

2 

7 

2 

5 

1 

4 

Nagpur Force 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

British Burma Di\^ision .•.. 

... 

1 


12 

... 

5 

Saugor District 

* 

• • « 

... 

... 

"l 

3 

Bengal Presidenay 

... 

• • • 

•.« 


• • ■ 

1 

Singapore, &c. * 

«• • 

2 

... 

3 

. •. 

... 

Bombay Presidency ... ... ■ 

... 

... 

1 

■ • • 

... 

... 

Total 

8 

52 

8 

52 

4 

40 


(Sd.) GODFREY CLERK, Colonel, 

_ Military Secretary, 


No. 2335, dated Madras, SOtli Marcli 1878. 

Prom— Brigadier-Geneual H. O^Connell, Quartermaster-General, Madras Army, 

To—^Tlie Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department. 

With reference to correspondence from the Government of India, referred to the Commander-in- 
Cliief under your No. 1615 of the 28th instant, I have the honor by order to state that a reg-iineut 
of Native infantry can be spared from the Madras presidency; but Ilis Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief considers that, before ordering one to Cachar, the objections to such a move should be fully 
represented and carefully considered. 

2. Regiments of this presidency have their families with them, except on foreign service. If 
separated from them, the ordinary pay of the men is not sufficient to maintain themselves and their 
families. It \vill be necessary therefore that a regiment proceeding to Cachar should be accompanied 
by its families. The cost to Government of moving the large number of women and children will 
be great; and in addition suitable hutting lines will have to bo provided at Cachar. Tlie climate there 
is so unlike that of the Madras presidency, that there will probably be much sickness. Men vvill be 
grated sick certificate to their homos, and must take their families with them. The widows and 
(ffiildren of those who die at Cachar will have to be sent back to the presidency at considerable cost. 
All this will cause much suffering and discontent, which, in the opinion of Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
may be avoided by a more judicious distribution of our Native trooi)s in the three presidencies. 

3. At present the Madras army has one regiment of .Native cavalry and four of Native infan* 
try serving oi^t of the Madras Command —in the Saugor dislrict and at Dorunda. Whilst these 
regiments arc at long distances from their own presidency, the Bombay army has troops far to the 
southward, in the Belgamn district, whic4i is close to the hom^s of the Madras sepoys. 

4. It was the intention of Sir Neville Cbamhcrlain to prepare this summer a scheme, for submis¬ 
sion to Government, on the redistribution of the Madras army, and he hopes still to do so. The pre¬ 
sent proposal has led to his views on the subject being now partially and briefly stated. 

Jo. For active or foiVign service, the Madras sepoy is ready and willing to go anywhere. He 
knows that during bis absence his family is comfortable; for the rations and allowances granted are 
sufficient to provide for himself and family. He therefore willingly proceeds wherever he is ordered. 

6. But it is different Av4ien, merely to garrison a place out of their own jjresidency, men are sent 
to an unknown and remote corner in Bengal, where the language, climate, and customs are strange, and 
whore there is not the excitement of active service to occupy their minds. They then brood over the 
discomforts around them, and are unable to comprehend why they are thus expatriated. 

7. lu arranging our x>eace garrisons. His Excellency considers it is wise policy to keep troops 
n(»ar their homes and among their own pcojde; and he is strongly of opinion that both for political and 
military reasons our three Native armies should be kept distinct. 

8. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief thinks that his views on this subject should be placed 
before the Government of India for consideration; for he is of opinion that a much larger question 
than the mere move of a regiment is involved. 

9. If it is still deemed necessary to call for a regiment of Madras Native infant^ to be placed at 

Cachar, His Excellency would name the 19th Regiment Native Infantry, now at Trichinopoljr, A 
regiment can best be spared from TricbinopoJy. The 14th Regiment Native Infantrjr, which it was 
prop>sed ^ move next season from Vellore to Trichinopoly, can be sent to Cannanore in place of the 
19th Native liiTantry, which was put down for Cannanore. The force at Trichinopoly will then be 
reduced from three to two regiments of Native infantry. * 
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Minute by the Mmorahle W. Mviyussrovr-^daied August 1879. 

Army Organization. —^The Government of India aek for our opinion as to the military requirement* 

From Goveromoot of India, 7ih July 1879* o£ this Goverumeut in rsferencO to-—* 

k necessary ^arrisons^ 

the immediate repression of internal disturbance or insurrecftion^ 
and the maintenance of order; 
and detail the several points to which attention is requested. 

Population, Native population is probably now about thirty-one millions, allowing for loss 
by the recent famine mortality; and amon^j them are scattered a European and Eurasian population of 
less than half a million, resident almost*cntircly in the lat^c towns and at the hill stationi?- 

The Government of India ask opinions as to these last as an clomont of streri«:th in regard to the 
aid they could gpve in the mninteuanee of order now, or if orfranized, and as to the element of weakness 
from their non-combatant sec,tion; and sugjjest the question of compulsory enrolment for consideration. 

I think there can be no doubt whatever that the Europeajj and Eurasian population do ooiK^tit.utc 
an element of strength, so far as their effctjtive numbers go, and in far larger proportion than their 
comparative numbers represent. As an aid in actual combatant strength,, there can, 1 think, he no 
question that organization would add to their efficiency without objection, and that every possible 
encouragement should be offered for this end. Compulsory enrolment would, I •think, be reHente<l, 
except in case of palpable emergency, when it nroiild be heedless ; f(»r tlic inclination rd* all would be to 
proffer services. Previous training would, of course, render this iiiliiiitely mf>re valual;le, and would l>e 
attained by enndment as volunteers in time of peace ; but the interest in volunteer sefvice needs 1o be 
fostered, if it is to be active, and every entKniragcmont should be afforded by Government. Tliero is 
not in this country the wealthy and leisiirclv section of society which docs so nnieh in England to 
'promroto the success of the movement; and all taking part in it have to make considerable sacrifice of 
time and eonvenionce in this country, which desen’^es ample recognition. 

The disposition wliich has in j>laces been manifested by sections of the non-European or Eurasian 
community {e.g., Parsis and some of the West Coast Natives) to take part in tlie movement is a some¬ 
what difficult feature. 1 am averse from its repression absolutely, tbougb I ro<N>gnize the difficullios 
that it may produce. On the whole, 1 doubt Jt bet her it can be usefully deveb»pcd. 

The non-cornbabant section of the Eiirop(3an and Eurasian community du not, in ray opinion, 
constitute any exce]»tioiial chummi of weakness, situated ns they are. 

Ill all cases, their protection i.s fuic of the main i)urposcs of the combatant so<*tion of the community ; 
and I tliiiik that under our circumstances in this presidency there is no exceptional difficulty gn this 
score in tlie particular section of the ])opulation. 

As to the organized force of police and troops required for our ne<»d9 within the ifresidcncy, I 
think that, excluding Mysore and Coorg (and of course Hyderabad territory), but including Travam'ore 
and Cochin, a force of about fourteen ISTative regiments is ne( 3 ded for garrison jairposes, the main¬ 
tenance of order, and prompt repressimi of disorder. We 
have treaty obligations with Travaneore and Ckieliin, 
which certainly have not result.<Ml in excessive demands, 
but must be observed. "Wo have a considerable tract of 
country on the north-east and north-west coasts 
which is not very a<‘cessible; and altogether wc have 
an area of about 14*0,000 square miles to garrison. 

At the present moment we are t‘xpcricncing a certain 
amount of difficulty in providing the troops needed for 
asserting the authority of Government against a somewliat numerous body of insurgents with whom 
the police wore unable to cope; the circumstances being aggravated by the season and the extremely 
unhealthy character of the locality. 

• I have concurred in the suggested removal of European troops from Tricliinopoly. I think this 
Government are unanimous in thinking that*in the Northern Division too wide an area has been denud¬ 
ed of military force by the measures of concentration which Avere ado]ited a few years back. 

Our force of mounted Native troops in the presidency has^I think, lMU>n ^rcducred below ■what is 
desirable for purposes of effective administration. Of four regiments which constitute the entire force 
of Madras cavalry, we cannot count on having more than one within the presidency, and not certainly 

on that. 1 . • V • 

We have had to look to the Governor's small Body-guard as a resource for purposes for whifch it 

was never intended, and for which we should be indcpondeiit of it. 

I offer* no remarks on the distribution of tlie Madras Native army beyond our own presidency, or 
on the strength proper to be maintained for the garrisons in other pro^iiictjs and foreign temtory 
(Native) and over-sea which arc supplied from it, except that this stnaigtb should be adeqvmte to 
ensure reliefs sufficiently often to prevent the foreign and over-sea service which falls exceptionally 
on the Madras army from becoming seriously burdensome on the men, involving as^ it does separation 
from their families for prolonged periods. Only I w’dild strongly urge on consideration the ready 
loyal willingness with which the Madras troops have ever proceeded on any duty that has boon required 
of them, the fidelity that they have exhibited under most trying eircumstanccs, their orderly conduet 
and good discipline, their proved effoi.’tiveness whenever tried; and all this uotwitlistaiiding their 
experience of a somewhat marked measure of neglect and of scant justice. That most effective service 
can be relied on from Madras Natives iho rexmtatiou of the Madras sappers furnishes irrefragable 

C F. There is no reason whatever why equally high reputation should not be earned by all the 
ras Native army if fair opportunity be allowed to them. That it is omiiumtly desirable on poli¬ 
tical grounds to have our Native Indian army recruited in due proportions from all the varying 
natioualitics einbraccMl in the empire, and that these several elements should be kept distinct, does not 
to my mind admit of question, on positive as well as negative grounds. The extrom© imjwrtance of 
this fast rdd^uiremeiit has been urged repeatedly by the highest and most experienced authorities, from 
the Duke of Wellington downwards. 


StmUierii Division, including Travancorc 
and (Vn'liin 

Cviitrtt Division. (Madras, Palavcrain, Vellore, 
4m.) 

Malabar and C-anara 

Ceded Distriet's .. ... ... 

Nurihorn Division (including Sambalpur) ... 


ItegtB. 


4 

2 

2 

3 

14 


Z 
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The other instnimonfc in fhe hands of Government for maintainmgr order and authority is the 
police, which on iSlst Miir<*h 1S71^ uuinborod under S7,000 rank and file, composed of— 


Constabulary (including village police) 
Mad ras ton'll p<»lice ^ 

Salt j>rovcntive force 
Land customs force 
Jail guards 


••• 20,491 

1,222 
2,480 
J95 
2,582 


26,970 


Tlie proportion of police proper to population was 1 to 1,487. (In towns 1 to 53C, in rural parts 
I to 1,687.) The proportion to area was 1 to 5 wpiare miles. The iiopuliitioii with which this force 
has to deal may, I tliink, be,generally described as an orderly and law-abiding one. 

Of ex<je}iti^>nal elenKuits of danger or dillieulty there arc few. The religious antagonism of the 
Nairs and Alo]>l:ihsr of Alalyibar is dangerous to one another rather than to Government authority. 
It is aggravated by the x)rovoi’bial bigotry of converts on the side of the Aloplabs, who are largely 
composed of eonyerts frtun the lowest section of Hindus in the jiroviiice and of their doscendantB, 
and by the inllafrcd lidigious i)ride aii<l e\<dusi venoss of the Nairs, who are also generally in the posi¬ 
tion of hard luidllords to the agricultural section of the Moplahs. The })oriodical and fatal outbreaks 
which have oe.eurred in past years have seldom boon supjircssed without the use of troops. The Lubbay 
element in tlie population of the presidency is disorderly, but a])Sorbed in money-making pui-suits, 
gnjedy, and prospiinms, and not likely to risk ilieir opport unities of gain for any political object. Tho 
Afahoineclaiis are naiiually no more contented with their reduced position here than elsewhere in 
India; }»ui wliile ibey are lierc probably more reduced, and at least e([nally dissatisfied, they are also 
more scattered and in smaller proportion to the rest of the population (under 2 millions out of 81J 
millions by last census), and generally of less politically dangerous antecedents probably than in other 
provinces. 

The Brahmin clement here, as elsewhere, is tlic most able and ambitious, hut is probably also the 
most competiuii to appreciate the advantages of British rule to themselves at least as much as to any 
other section of tho community. 

Tlie comparatively large element of Native Christians in the population of tho presidency is on 
tho side of order. 

The number of great towns, with their invariably large element of criminal and dangerous classes, 
is comparatively small. 

The bulk of the population arc, I think, fairly satished with the administration under which they 
live, and recognize in their rulers the best intentions at least to promote their well-being. Of active 
self-sacrificing loyal effort to uphold the Government, a foreign administration bus no right to expect 
much from the mdigimous population. That exceptionally little of patriotic effort is to be expected 
from the bulk of tin; j) 0 ]>ulatLon ot‘ India is notorious; but at the same time little of combined hostile 
action need he feared by a Chwornment jvhicli strives intelligently to attain the object of good govern¬ 
ment. While material comfort is exjierienced l>y them, we need not antieii)atc any hostile feeling 
towards the Government on tho part of the great bulk of the population of this presideney. We need 
only to abstain from oppress!\e or inconsiderate mensuros of administration; but from these wt must 
carefully fi]>stain, iind wc must guard ourselves from tendencies to force them on us from elsewhere. 
If we, lit the same i.ime, afford fair openings for reasoria]>le ambition to rise, I think wo may rely in 
tliis jircsideney on ruling over conbuil-ed, though subject, races for a long time to come. 

If this estimate of the position ia fairly correct, it may be inferred that the 7)olico have no x®J‘y 
difficult task to maintain order and security for life aud proj>e,vty. Nor indeed do facts oppose tho 
infiireiute. Of organized lawlessness, there is very little as a lule. The abominable crime of dacoity, 
with its attendant crueltjos and horrors. ha.s bpen greatly reduced of late years. The murder of chil¬ 
dren for the sake of their jewels is painfully prevalent, but is a cowardly base form of crime, which is 
encouraged by tlu^ bahits of the people, and can scarcely be said to involve lawless proclivities. Cattle 
thefts are seldom periujtrated Vwitli violence. In murders other than those of children for tlicir oma- 
ii'jeiils, jealousy is the leading cause. Nothing of this offers any serious obstacle to the police; and 
tiiei'e is reason to think that they are fairly eflicieni and not uiiaeeeptablo to the people as a body. 
That they are capable of improvement as individuals is uutj[Ucstionablc; but I believe that abuse of 
nuthorily has decidedly deei'cased of late years. 

I am however compelled to admit that, in my opinion, the police admini»stration of this presi¬ 
dency is not as good as it ought to be, or as it would liavc been, had the principles on which it was so 
ably organized by Sir W. Robinson been maintained in full force, or allowed their natural devclop- 
miuit. The gn at defect is inaderfuate strength, being the inevitable consequence of the limited means 
placed at tho disposal of the Local Govciriinieiit for tho main ten illicit of tho force. 

It is now some twenty years since it was organized, and in that time there has neccsRarily been a 
considerable iucrease of i>opulation; and the developed working of the department in all (fircctions 

should naturally have led to some increase of force, 
1862-03, CouBtal)nlarj, including village cvcn if^ improved^ cthcioiicy in individuals had rendered 

poi'no ... ... ... 30,733 tho units composing it more valuable for its purpose. 

1878-79, Constabulary, iucluuing villago T'hc facts arc, howcver, as shown in the margin; and 

”* * '* this notwithstanding that in the interval the army has 

been materially reduced in Rtrength, 

Tlu; result is jis might bo exi»eetod. The men are over-worked, and discipline necessarily suffers. 
The reserves have been reduced till the force is inadequate to deal with an emergency. The ^reputation 
of the force yullcrs, and with it csjprit de corj^s must be lost. 
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A fiirtlior very serious difficulty results from the very reduced supply of military officers availahU 
and suitable for employment in the force. It has from the first been a leading principle in the force 
that it should not be allowed^ to acquire a semi-military character^ but still the previous military 
experience of^ the original officers enabled them to establish and insist on*a standard of discipline and 
•efficiency which officers without that experience are not likely to aim at or attain. 

Ill ] 803.64 it was 1 in 1,084. As ubovo Stated^ the force on 81st March 1879 

In I664r65 „ 1 in 1,167. Was in the proportion of 1 to 1,487 population. 

By the latest return at my disposal, 1 find that in 1877 the proportion in other provinces was-** 


Bombay 

North-Western Provinces and^Oudh 
Punjab 

Central Provinces ... 

Mysore 

All India 


950 
in 

in 1,159 
in 941 
in 1,000 


1 in 1,096 


Thus it may bo said that Madras has only about two-thirds of the proportion of police to population 
that is deemed necessary on the average of India. 

The charges against Madras for the service was ‘^hirty-six-and-a-half lakhs of rupees (exclusive 
of the village police). 

In l86li-63, before the decentralization system of administration was adopted, u^der which some 
thirty-two lakhs net was assigned to Madras for this purpose from im])crial revenue*, the necessary 
jirovisioii for police in Madras was fixed by the Supremo Government at thirty-niue lakhs. 

If it be argued that the necessary inference is that Madras should spend more on her police, I 
can only reply that Madras already spends on it more than she can aiTord oiit of the provincial assign¬ 
ment from imperial revenues for transferred Bervie<*s, and that if a more adequate j}oHee force is to be 
maintained, a more adequate grant must he made from imperial revenues. The Local Government liaa 
already, by recent legislation, imposed a considerable 2 )crcentage of the charge for town police on 
municipalities, and cannot do more in this dire^^ion. 

That a strtmgc'r force is needed for the eventual attainment of the object, and to allow legitimately 
of economy in the direction of military expenditure, does not, 1 think, admit of doubt. 

( Sd.) W. HUDLESTON* 


Minute by the Monorahle D. F. Carmichaet^,— dated 9/7/ August 1879. 

Loilor from Governmfint of India, Military, No. 204S.B., dated 7th July 1879. 

The Madras army consists (let July) of— 

(//) 2 Regiments British Cavalry. 

(^) 19 Batteries Artillery. 

(c) 1 Company British Engineers. * 

(r/) 10 Regiments British Infantry. 

^ (e) 10 Companies Native Sappers. 

(y*) 4 Regiments Native Cavalry. 

(y) 40 Regiments Native Infantry. 

The numbers are, by the last return (1st April 1878) at hand, British 11,613, Native 31,292, 
All Ji)ut an insigniJicaiit portion of this force is serving outside the territorial limits of this presidency, 
vis., in Mysore, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Saugvr, Bengal, and British Burma. Within the presidency, 

• wo have no British cavalry, two regiments and three coinjiaiiics only of British infantry, four 

• batteries, one rigimcnt Native cavalry, and thirteen and a half regiments of Native infantry. The 
presidency area is 140,000 square miles, its*population 311 millions ; besides NStive States containing 
aboitt 10,000 square miles, with a population of 3 millions. The state of feeding towards tlie 
Government and the elements of danger may be gaugi*d by those figures. The general feeling is 
loyal, and the elements of danger next to nothing. Just now, in a remote and mountainous tract 
of country, where, owing to the crass negligence of local oflicials, injustice and oppression have run 
their length unchecked, the 'wild tribes have murdered policemen, burnt the stations, and arc now 
carrying on a guerilla war with a detachment of troops; but this is an isolated ease; it is not that the 
hillmen have revolted against our administration, rnlher they have not* known it. When order ia 
restored, and British authority made accessible to them, these i^eoplc will soon be as contented with our 
system as the wilder tribes of Jcypore and Khondistaii have huig since become. 

As to the efficiency of our police, it never wan inti*nded—and every approach to the contrary on 
the part of their officers has been rigidly suppressed—to have in any quarter of it a military or semi- 
miliiary organiziition. The nature of the population amongst whom they move docs not demand it; 
we have no conspiracies threatening political disturbances, no burning social questions, agrarian or 
otherwise, to evoke tumultuous broaches of the peace. The police is quite sufficient for the detection 
and repression of all ordinary crime in all ordinary times; and our times, as I have said, are very 
rarely otherwise. Wlicn they become so, I am for having the sepoys called in to the aid of the police, 
in preference to having a permanent military police in reserve for what seldom oeeuns. I have served 
for seven years where I soon got to learn what a curse the old military constabulary, maintained in 

• those districts, soon became to the liillincn of Ganjiim and Vizagapatam.^ I am s]>eiikiug of what I 
know; and 1 say, remove their grievances and hav'O British officers living among them, and the 
mountain tribes on our northern frontier are, with a little kindly management, as amenable to the 
ordinary procedure as are the people of any other part of the presidency. If, on the other hand, it is 
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ifcot worth while to win their confidenoe, the result will he a'series of petty insnireetions^ 

with ingflorioos but harasBin#? campai|fii8. What does Colonel Rammelh Commanding: the troops^ say 
in bis very last letter ?—Military measures alone will not put down this rising; iozkgH»tanding 
complaints must be heard and relievecL ** 

^ • (Sd.) DAVID F. CARMICHAEL. 



J.—HYDERABAD. 


No. 90, dated Hyderabad, S13rd August 1879. 


From— ColOntsl Sir R. J. Meade, k.c.s.i., c.i.e.. Resident at Hyderabad, 

• To-»-The PrQsident, Army Organization Commission, Simla, 

TJndcr inptmetionB from the Government of India in the Military Department, as conveyed in 
letter No. 205 dated the 7th ultimo, from Colonel ilurne, 1 beg to address you on the subject of 
the military requirements of the Hyderabad administration. 

2. RefoTC giving expression to my views in the above matter, I will, in the first place, endeavour 
to afford the information culled for in the 2nd paragraph ()f the letter quoted above. 

3. As the Government of India is aware, the territory dosign:it<'d the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districtfi, forming the northern portion of llydenihad, has been ceded, under treaty, by His 1 ligliness the 
Nizam to tlie British Government for the maintenanee of the Hyderabad Contingent. This territory, 
which hoars the name of Borur, and which will hereinafter be allude<l to under tliat designation, forms 
the province of the Hyderabad administration, the area whereof may be reckoned at 1 7,000 square 
miles. 


4. 

where 


Hydecahad C«»ntingent (two separate forces) have been maintained with the delinito Object of pre¬ 
serving the IranquilJily of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions, otherwise called lly*li*rahad, a 
report drawn ni> under present injunctions would, it is considered, bo vicomi)k‘tc unless it included 


The information called for, it would seem, had reference primarily to Berar and the stations 
forces under this admiiiistniiion are located; hut as the Hyderabad Subsidiary bWee and tlie 

T)ro- 
a 

, - yicomiilete unless it included 

the latter. I will, therefore, proceed to give the required information under two separate heads, 

Borar and Hyderabad. 

5. Firstly, AVrar.—The strength of the Native population of Berar muy be stated at about 

(a) Strength of native population. 2,300,()()0, and the extent of the country nt about 150 

miles ill length from east to west and H-O in breadth 
at the average. The population for the most part is agricultural, and is in easy circumstanees. Only 
7*5 per cent, is Muhaminsuhm, and thc^rest are Hindus, &e. 

6. The strength of the European and Eurasian population (cxelusive of Ihe army) may be 

(A) Stwiffth of European and Eurasian population Aery small fi^.ire indeed, eorn- 

faxclusiw of urjjjy). pared with that or the Nutiv'C population j hift this is 

easily aceoiiuied for by the fact that the Kritisii have 
only since the year 1854 undertaken the administration of this pnivinee, and that most of the Euro- 
pan and Eurasian residents consist of persons wlio subsequent to that date have taken up cinidoymeut 
in the Government service in Berar. 


7. The state of feeling of the Native population''in Berar, and especially with the agricultural 

(0 state of feeling. classes, is predominantly favorable towards the British. ‘ 

. ‘ , f * *l'he people themselves are mostly a peaceable race, and * 

appreciate the protection they enjoy under British administration. 

8. The elements of danger in Berar may be safely put down as nil, i,e., referring to any 

' (d) Elcmottts of danger, probable warlike demonstration ou the jmrt of the 

people of the province. At the period of the mutiny 
of 1857-58, some anxiety prevailed in regard to the feeling of the large Muhammadan population 
of Elllchpur, and British Indies were advisi^ to leave the province by the theu Deputy Commissioner 

of the district, Mr. Bullock. The ]»ersons who then composed the population have since mostly died 

out, or been admitted into the provincial service, or obtained employment under the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment. The cause of their bad feeling w'as chiefly due to what they considered ihe ill-treatment of the 
family of the Nuwub of ElUchi>ur, which had rendered good service to Colonels Wellesley and 
Stevenson during the Mahrutta w-ar. The Nawab’s jagir of the value c»f lakhs per annum was 
included in the ceded territory, and after petitioning at Hyderabad for many years for redress, he 
ultimately luid an estate eouferrod on him amounting to about Rs. 50,000'a year in the Oodgheer 
district in Hyderabad. His adherents and relatives naturally felt the luirdship inflicted on the 
family by this arrangement. 

9. Political feeling may be said to be non-existent in Berar; and should it ever arise with the 

progrt'ss of education, it will probably bo swayed by currents from Bombay, as the infiuential iuhuhit- 
ants are iiiostly of the same class—Mahraitas. The people generally are Kunbis, though si>eaking 
Marathi. The standard of edmention is very low at prt*sent in Berar. The few vernacular papers * 
that exist there breatlie little of discontent. The cajmbilities of Berar in producing cotton, for which 
it is ehiofly famous, have resulted in an extraordinary growth of commerce during la^^ 15 years 
and this, it may be hoped, will promote peaceful tendencies within its borders. ^ * 
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[Anjtmdiz IX. 


(«) Btmgth of police. 

10. The 
follows • 

strength 

of tbe 

police in Berax is as 

Inspector-General of Police 

... 



... 1 

District Superintendonts 

• • • 



6 

Assistant Superintendent 

• e. 

• • • 

• 

««• 1 




Total 

ea« 8 

Ref^lar Police •«, 




... £,804 

Hallway Police ... * 

« •« 

« • • 

■ e « 

... 68 

Municipal Police 

• • • 

• a e 

«ee 

... soa 




Total 

,,, 2,669 

(/) Distribuilon of police. 

11. The distribution of the police is as follows• 



District. 


• 

llcgular. 

Ihulway. 

llluuicipa]. 

Total. 

Amraoti 

• • s 

e * . 


• a • 


26 

J90 

583 

Ellichpur ... 

• 0 0 

• • • 

... 

• • • 


«•. 

63 

262 

Wun 

e • • 

« • « 


• •• 


e • « 

17 

437 

Akola 

• • • 

• • • 



433 

37 

77 

547 

Buldana 

• * « 

« « • 

• « • 


413 

• « « 

86 

449 

Basim 

• • « 

• •• 

• • • 


862 

... 

29 

391 

~ " ..^ 



Tot^l 

... 

2,304 

63 

302 

2,669 


12 

follows 


. The distribation of the J3erar Police according to the work on which they arc engaged is as 


Guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails 

„ over lock-ups and treasuries or escort to prisoners or treasure 
On town or inutiicipal duty 
In civil stations 

On ordinary police duty « «.« 


18 

208 

289 

22 


... 2,132 


Total ... 2,0G9 


13. As above slated, Bcrar is occupied by a peaceable race, rcxuloiTd so, I may say, by our own 

/ X • r 1- \igorous uud tonciliator\ administration o£ the country. 

(,/) Klhoono of poUco, ..nifioul for the work for which 

they arg maintained. Hoyond being called upon sometimes to triwi^ or apjufheiid dacoits, orciiaion 
has nc\ cr arisen for tileir cmjjloyment against armed distuibers of the peace. There is one policeman 
to every 6 square miles and to every Sit) persons in the jiroviiico. 

14. Tlie strength of the Kuropeaii and Eurasian population (mostly servants of the State) has 
(41 T 5 iiropi*an aiulEur.tsmix populiiiuMi coTis’uU rul a**— ju^t reached a iiumbor tli.it lias admitted of thclorm- 
fly Htrcutrthm tcnubutiiui power and for the luaiiitLii- , ation of two companies of volunteers. One of 44 

^ anco of Older; * mi'inbers at Akola, and another of 00 members at 

, Amraoti, the two siidder stations in Berar; and as these coinjianieR nee not likely to be called on to 
contend with other than local disturbers of the peace, wlio thci\isel\es i-annot Wiit be wanting in disci¬ 
pline, they would doubtiobs sullicc for the niainteuanec of order at tlicbo stations in any case of simple 
local disturbance. 

15. Except in the event of a general rising of the Native population or of foreign invasion, the 

weakness of the Eurojic.m and *]ilurasiaii population ds 
(2) M^cakncBs in necM^iiy for provision of safety of such as to cause anxiety for the safety of non-com- 

batants, women and children, or to call tor special 
arrangements for their protection, beyond what is already at hand, as notcePin parts («) and (i) of this 
report in reply to paragraph 8 of Colonel Burnous letter. 

^ ^ ^ _ 16. As above stated, the able-bodied of the Euro- 

Teon and Eurasian popizlation have alr^y enrolled 
aucc. themselves into a volunt4>er ritle corps, for the maiu- 

tonance of order in ca&o of disturbance. 

17. The compulsory enrolment of Europeans and Eurasians in Berar in a volunteer corps would 

(0 QuosUon of oompuboiy enrolment. “PI’C" ^ ^ unnecessary, as there arc no setth-rs in the 

province, and as a fair proportion of the residents of 
this class, who are mostly Government servants, have already, of their own accord, enrolled themselves 
in the volunteer companies above referred to, 

18. The volunteer system has only lately been introduced into Berar. The information above 

U) Devdopaoalof yduntoernyrtem. afiorded ^vos n general idea of manner in which 

^ ” the British residents have responded to the proposal for 

enrolment; and 1 have little doubt but that, with the necessary encouragement, the system will in due 
course develop itself beyond the point at which it now stands. ^ Much cannot, however, be expected in 
this respect in 0k province where European and Eui^aian population is so sparse, as is the case in Berar. 

el 
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Turttin^^ now, to the inforaution called for in paragtaph 8 of Colonel Bume'a Ietter.~ 

Although Berar is a rairlj large provinoe, with an area 
of 17,600 square miles, the miliUirjr requirements 
deemed sufBciont for garrison purposes and the main- e 
tenance of order are voiy moderate, and comprise the 
occupation by a force as per margin*’^ of a single post, 
viz.j Ellichpur, the former residence of the Nawaus ox 
Berar, who were, as before mentioned, feudatories of 
Ills llighncss the Nizam, and two detachments as 
per marginf at the sudder stations of Amraoti and 
Akola. 


19 . 

HUiteiy reanirementfl in Borar , 

(o) for garriflon purposei and tho mamienanee of 


705 

60 

123 

887 

110 


• 1 Begltnont infuntiy* 7 oorapanio* 

, titrength 

1 Troop cavalrj ... » 

1 BatterjrartUlorjj 5 guns *• m 

Total 

f At Amraoti— 

One oompaeij from regiment, Ellichpur ... 
At Akola— • 

A detachment from the rogimont at Hingoli 


156 


20. For internal military purposes, this force is ample, as far as Berar is concerned. On the 

(J) for tntoio.1 uul oxten»l maifar, purpo.o. irro- utilization of this force, which is part of 

ep^ivoof (o). tao Hyderabad Contingent, for external military pur¬ 

poses, 1 sbnll defer recording my remarks till I submit 
my views in reference to tbc Hyderabad Contingent and the general military requirements of this 
administration. I will merely add here that we have at stations bordering on the province of Berar, 
Aurangabail, Jalna, and llingoli, an avqjilablo force of contingent troops of 8,000 men and 8 
guns, which answers the double purpose of being in a position to render service in Berar by co-operat¬ 
ing there if necessary, as well as operating against insurgents in the Nizamis country. 

21. I will now revert to the second head under which I propose to furnish the information 
required for the Commission, viz. 

Ilyderahad. 

22. The kingdom of Hyderabad is ruled by a Prince 
in subordinate alliance with the British Government. 
It ih the largest existing Native prineipality. Its extent 
in area is stated at 00,000 square miles, and the strength 
of its Native population is cstimaU^d at about 10,660,000 
souls, winch 16 probably considerably in excess of the 
fact. This latter figure includes the population of 
the stations under British jurisdiction, the numbers of 
which are as stated in the margin. 

Eurasian residents in the interior of this country, except 
poasiblv a few stragglers, of whom nothing is known 
or need he s.aid 


(a) Strength of native population. 


Aurangabad 

... 

... ... 

4.632 

Bolarum 

... 

... ... 

6,(K)0 

Amgoli 


... 

4,H00 

Jttlna 


... .. 

7,0(K> 

Lmgsugnr 

... 

. . 

2,2.37 

Moiuinabud 


... 

2.957 

Sbahab td 



2.0U0 

Secunderabad 


Total 

42.959 

72,4‘^5 


or 


23. There are no European 
( 

(5) Strongth of European and Eurasian population. 


At llyderabad itself, i.e., at the seat 
of government and at the sever.al stations occupied by the Subsidiary and Contingent forces, there is 
small number of Euroj)oanR and Eurasians, mostly in employment under the State; and there arc also 
a few at other places occupied by Iht* Ni/am^s troops or by the Nizamis engineering establishments. 
The strength of the European and Eurawan male adult population, exclusive of those in the army, 
is estimated to be as follows :— 

In riis Higlmess tbc Nizam's dominions ... 200 

In Secunderabad ... .. ... 151 

In the Hyderabad Besidcncy bazaars ... 25 

At Bol.ariim and other stations of tbc Hyder¬ 
abad Contingent ... ... 50 


(1) Kot employed in the army. 


(2) Employed in the Nizam^a army. 


In His Highness the 
class tl)ere are about 


Nizam's army of this 


Making a total of 


426 

121 

547 


24. The above statement as to the number of Europeans and Eurasians in TIis Highness •the 
Nizam's dominions is only an estimate, as there arc no reliable returns, except those of Europeans 
in His Highness' service, from which to extract the r(‘quued information ; and His Highness the 
Nis^m's Minister has intimated his inability to funiihh an accurate list without much delay. The 
figure 200 given above as the strength of the male adult European and Eurasian population in His 
Highness the Nizam's dominions has been made uy> us follows :— 

Number in civil eiftploy under the Nizam's Government ... ... ... 112 

Employes of the Jlefeident's oflice ... ... ... ... 60 

Number engaged in trades and professions ... ... ... ... 28 • 


Total 


200 


26. The state of feeling of the people in His Highness the Nizam's dominions may be con- 

sidered under two heads, riz., in regard to its bearing 
' ^ (1) towage the Nizam'^ Government, and (2) towards 

the British Government, the relations between which ore so close and intimate, in consequence of the 
long-standing atid still existing treaty engajyoments between the two Governments. 

26. On this subject I would premise by stating that so lately as 25 years ago Hyderabad was 
a inost turbulent country, rendered so by, among other evils, the system tl^t then, and for many 
yaaiTB previously, existed of farming out to contraotors, saukars, Arabs, &c., the eolleotion of the 
yevenue, partly in payment of tlieir own dues, and partly on behalf of the State. These oollectots 
frequently sublet tbeir contracts or entrusted their working to naibs, who, for the maintenance of 
tiioir owti position, and for the purpose of enforcing their demands, employed armed foreigners. 
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ISemindAnt and oilier wealthy ownen of property, againj for their own proteotion, alao employed 
metcenarUsSe Disputes oftm arose between the people and the teoopSy or between aominaars 
themselves, or sometimes these latter became refractory; and it w&s hence found necessary on 
^ the of the State to coerce them, or otherwise to quell disturbances that arose from these causes. 
The Nizamis Government frequently was unable to do this, and callfid on the Resident to assist with 
tho Contingent troops, which were employed on the duty after the Resident had first satisfied 
himself that such was warranted by tho facts of the case. In this manner, the people of the country 
became familiar with the use of arms; and being at liberty to move about armed at all times, they 
gained for themselves the reputation of being a class who were always ready to fight. They continue 
still to carry arms as they did at the period here referred to ; and there is thufe at thef c*apital and 
throughout the Nissamat a largo class of men used to arms, and in case of disturbance the element 
for feeding the same will not be found wanting. 

&7. The agricultural classes, as distinguished from tho armed class described above, are a 
peace-loving people, who have been much oppressed by the unprinexplod and grasping oilicials who 
have been put in authority over them. They appear to chafe much under tht* present system, 
which has given employment to a largo number of strangers from other parts of India, who are 
generally personally unpopular, and against whose proceedings many complaints arc made. Most of 
the districts are managed oy persons of this class, who arc said to fill all oubordinate oiiiees with their 
own relations and friends, aud there is much discontent*in consequence. 

28. The Nizam, while still a vassal of the Mogul empire, and before he assumed independ-* 
ence, had created a class of nobles and sirdars iu llydcrabad, upon whom he conferred grants of 
land or the State revenues for their own suppoit and the maintenance of their retainers, on conditions 
which generally conveyed to them hereditary rights in such granis. Any interfcreneo with these 
rights in after-years was invariably resisted by tho grantees ; and where such interference was 
persisted in, disturbance and bloodshed were the result. 

29. The zemindars and hereditary landholders are described as being in some cases much 
dissatisfied with the course Ilis Highness’ Government has for some lime ])asfc taken towards certain 
persons of their own class. These classes arc much connected by intermarridges; and individual 
grievances arc commented on by many, far adfi near. The contrast between Berar and llydcrabad 
in tho treatment of the rights of hereditary landholders is much diseu^jsed amongst them. The 
British Government docs not interfere with the internal administration of Hyderabad, and the grievanees 
of those classes have not as yet been put forward in away to demand its notice; but they are 
the cause of much ooin]>laint and dissatisfa-c'tion. 

»80. The trailing classes arc generally well-disposed to\^^'lrds the British Government, but not 
equally so towards the Nizamis—especially the bankers at Hyderabad, who ha>e largo unsettled 
claims against His Highness^ Government. 35 a cry ycnption of artude comprising the home trade 
finds its Av.iy into the ll>derabad country. The exports ai<* limited. No op press uiii is exercised 
towaids traders; but they find some diflieulty in recovering tlicir dues from the nobles and others at 
the capital, as they receive very little assistance from the courts. 

81. In regard to the more wealthy class mentioned above as dissatisfied—r/z., the bankers-— 
the Nizamis Government has from time to time boirowed large sums from numerous firms at 
Ilydorabiid which have remained unpaid for years, to tho ruin of the bank<»rs, who have thereby in 
many instances been reduced from wealth to bankruptcy. Tho nobles and others have followed the 
example of Government; and while decrees are oft< n given in favor of eomplaiiiants again-^t such persons 
by the courts, no adequate assistance is rendered in obtaining execution of tho same, and the deci*ces 
are thiis in many cases of no use whatever. 

32. These remarks will explain the ground for the opinion I entertain that the state of feeling 
of the ])eople throughout the Hj'derabad territory cannot be described as one of conteiil ruent and 
good-will towards IIis Highness’ (government; and where the feeling is not one of di'^content, it may 
periiaps be best described as one (»f indifference. 

33. This feeling has to some extent extended itself towards British ollicors, to whom in the 
interior ill-will is occasionally shown, the slightest provocation on the part of a European being apt 

• to be immediately, and sometimes violently, ro.sentod. It is, at the same timt?, a fact that peroons of 
all elasses, who are disoontenicd with the existing system and state of things, appear to look for relief 
from the ai'tion sooner or later of the British Government. 

34. While expressing myself thus freely on this point, I do not question the existenoo, amongst 
certain classes and jiersoiis, of good feeling toivards the Executive. Those who are exceptionally well 
treated, or who compose or are connected with those in power, and may be termed the ministerial 
party, are well content. Tliese, however, arc, as a rule, cordially disliked by the more influential of 
the court or Hyderabad party. Their ranks are filled from Hindustan; and the Nizam's own subjects 
are naturally indignant at seeing tho State favors in a large degree allotted to, aud almost 
appropriated by, persons whom they consider to have no claims thereto. 


35. Surrounded as Hyderabad is by British territory, no immediate extenial elements of danger 

(J) Eiemeiit. of dancro. ptcinal elements of dsiiicrcr, I regret to wy, 

are more serious. Apart from the sources of evil men¬ 
tioned above, wherein exists the nucleus of future possible trouble, the condition and character of the 
armed forces of tln^ State arc, and must always continue to be, a subject of anxiety, so lung as they 
are maiiitainc<l as at present. 

36. Besides the two British forces called the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force and Hyderabad 
Contingent, which are znaintained under treaty for all military purposes in tho Hyderabad country, 
lar« State forces and levies arc kept up, the greater part of which arc located m the city of Hyderabad 
and its suburbs. One of these is the force termed tho Reformed Troops,''^ the cost of which must 


be greatly in excess of tho services it renders, at present at all events. This force has a political signi¬ 
ficance, to which I shall refer by and bye. 

87. Another element of insecurity is to be found in the system permitted at Hyderabad by which 
almost every nobleman maintains a set of armed retainers at the expense of the State, who are so 
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ftttoched to the person of their master as to forget the allegiance and obedienpe they owe to the head of 
the Govemment, against whom they would probably not hesitate to act, if prompted to do so by their 
immediate superior* ^ 

38. Possible trouble migh^ also be found to spring from the free admission into Hyderabad of' 

foreigners from Ifindustan, who, in the event of any imeute occurring from religious or other causes, 
trould proba!>ly sympathize with and join in the same. As long as the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force is 
located at Seciindorabad, and the Hyderabad Contingent garrisons Bolainim and other stations in the 
Nizam’s country, no serious danger from this cause need however, it is .thought, bo apprehended* The 
British troo|j^s of tliesc forces at the capital arc quite suificient tp cope with the armed rabble of the city, 
even if it were joined by tlio Nizamis reformed troops, who are mostly recruited from Hindustanis, 
siiould, however, a general rising take place in the city against His Higlmcss^ Government, in which the 
Arabs and other levies took ])art, the case would no doubt Imj one of much gravity. In snch event, the 
rebels would at once secure thes persons of the Nizam and his chief nobles, whose residences surround 
the palace, and hold them and His Highness’ family as hostages; and the operations of the British force 
against the city inidcr such circumstances would be attended with much dilliculty and risk, as there 
would be fully"5J5,000 armed men to oppose it in any attempt to suppress the outbreak and rescue the 
Chief* . 

39. Tlie chief portion of the troops and levies which comi.)ose the Nizamis army is located at 
Hyderabad, the greater part of them being within the city walls. Tliis arrangement, whicli is of long 
standing, is, for«ohvious reasons, a most oljjcrtionable one, the capital being at all times tilled with 
armed men wHb have lililc real duty to occupy them, and who ere ever at hand and ready to join in 
any trouble that may break out. 

40. The strength of the Nizam’s armed forces of all descriptions located in and around tlie city 
is about as follows 


1. Reformed troops 

j' Infantry 
... Cavalry 

t Artillery, 14 


Streoirth. 

2,471 

• * • 

920 


guns... 

298 


Total 

... 

S,(i89 

2. Reformed city troops 

3. * Miserirn regiment 

::: ::: } 

2,317 


4. Other city troops and levies 

• « • •« • 

T5,S23 


6. Siirfi Kbas troops 

• • • « • ■ 

4,8 15 


6. Minister’s troops 

« • ■ « • « 

534 


7 . Arab Jiimaiats 


4,484 


8. Other levies of all sorts, Sikhs, 

Rohilhis, &c. 

3,789 


0 . Pagah 

... 

7,315 



29,077 


Total combatants ... 82,760 


41. Of these forces, the reformed troops, which have several European and Eurasian officers in 
their ranks, are the best disciplined. 

42. The reorganized city trocqis and the Arab and Rohilla regiment at Miscrim (Jamaiat 
Nizam-i-Myboob) are next in this respect. 

43. The other troops and levies are little disciplined? Imtitho Arabs and Kohillus amongst them 

would be no contemptible foe to expel from the city in the event of such becoming necessary* • 

44* The history af the reformed JiroopH^ and of the ciivjumstances under which they were raised, • 
was fully repoHcd to ihc Government of India in despatch from the Itesident to Foreign Secretary, No, 
136A. of ]<lth March 1S7C. I’lns force was, as is well kno\vn, brought up to its present strength 
with the object of becoming a substitule for the Ilydcvabad Contingent, which it is, however, quite un¬ 
fit!^ to replace. Its maintenance is a heavy charge on the State revenues, for wliich it cannot be said 
tp give a corresponding return, as the Contingent is available to do, as it has done for the last sixty 
years, most of the work for u hicli it has been raised. The reformed force is viewed by the influential 
court party, and probably otjier classes at Hyderabad, with disfavor; and some of the highest among 
the nobles regard it with distrust, and as an element of future danger in the event of troubles occurring. 
The Minister does not share tliis feeling ; but it is doubtful if lie has much confidence in the efileiency 
of tlie force as a military liody. As already slated, the force is chiefly recruited from Hindustanis; but' 
it is believed that many discharged men from the Madras army and the llyderaliad Contingent are 
to bo found in its ranks. 

46. I have always been of opinion that this force, as at present constituted, was raised in a 
manner and is maintained for jiurposes obnoxious to the object of the treaty of 1853. This has been 
in a way avowed by the Minister, Sir Salar Jung, who, in his* last application for the restoration of 
Berar, demanded the abolition of the contingent, which he deemed to bo no longer required, consequent 
on the exifitejQCC of the reformed troops. 

40. On this subject I have no hesitation in recording my firm belief that the maintenance of 
order throughout the Hyderabad territory is largely dependent on the contingent, and that the 
reformed li’uo]^s would not^dequatety supply its place in this res|)ect. I have further to remark that 
this force h.is been raiBcd, not by His Highness the Nizam, but by the JUinister, for a 8poci|il purpose, 
vis., to fumish ground for setting aside a treaty between the two Governments which was solemnly 
agreed to and executed by the Nizam himself. 
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h A description of tho Nizam's army may perhaps not be out of place. The Nizam's regu- 
^ps^ known as the reformed troops, I nave described as a disciplined force, which is trained in 


47. I have submitted to Government that this force may be suffered to remain as at present, on 
the condition that its strength does not exceed a fixed complement; and this has been sanctioned, and 
has been agreed to by His ^igbness' Government. But should tho question arise of the necessity of 
breaking up it or the contingent, I could have no hesitation in recommending the retention of the 
latter, and the reduction of the reformed troops to such strength as would suffice for the duties for 
which a small force of tho sort is really requir^. 

48. ... “ 

lar troojjs, 

parade and field manoiuvres on the same principle as that of the British Native army. 

The total strength of this force and «f ihe reformed city troops, which are also included under 
the head of regular troops, is given at 5,099 combatants of all ranks, tho greater pbrtion of which is 
located at Hyderabad. The Miserim regiment of Arabs and Roliillas, w'hich was stated in tbe return 
furnished in October 1878 to muster 1,268 men of all ranks, is now described as having only 907 
combatants. Tliis regiment is not included in the regular troops; but it and the latter make np a 
force of 6,006 combatants that arc more or less trained and disciplined. The Miserim regiment is 
cantoned 20 miles from the city, and is commanded hy an officer who is a native of Algiers, and has 
many Turks as well as Arabs and Roliillas in its ranks. 

49. The other portions of the Nizam's army are composed of Africans, Aralis, country-bom 
Arabs, Sikbs, Roliillas, Afghans, Sindhis, and liydrabacJis, and are under the command of several 
ofliccrs, all independent of each other; some of whom instruct their men in drill, wliilc others do but 
little in this respect. These perform all the guard duties of the Nizam's Minister's and other high 
nobles' palaces and at treasuries, jails, &c., in the districts. Their number is given at close on 40,592 
combatants of all ranks, a large proportion of whom may be termed mercenaries. 

50. Since the above was written, His lliglinoBs tho Nizam's Minister has furnished a return 
showing that the Nizam's army amounts to 52,598 men. The distribution in tho districts of a por¬ 
tion of this force is as stated in the margin, and 


Dewani tro(fp8 in ihe disiricU^ 


Nandair 



1,167 

Dodcr 



630 

Nuldnig 



C47 

Gungukheir 



150 

Kaichoro 



19 

Slioruporo 



1,223 

Gulbiirgiih 



797 

Aurangabad 



950 

Jioord 



389 

Vurbunny 



495 

Indore 



858 

Maiduck 



832 

Klgundul 



565 

Surpoor Tandoor 


tee 

97 

Kiimmum 



446 

Nnigoondah 



272 

Naggur Kumool 



684 

At customs posts in different tahikas 


GO 

Ou guard duty at sudder ti’eaburies 


67 

10,188 


exhibits, as will bo seen, a total of 
The rest of the troops arc stationed in and 
^bout the city of Hyderabad, as here dc- 
" tailed, viz. 

I.—Dewani troops. 

(1) Present for duty, on guard duty, &c. 

(2) On guard duty at Government offices, 

courts, treasuries, &c. ... ... 

On duty at the Minister's palace 


10,493 


(3) 


(4) 

( 5 ) 


Total 

II.—&urfi Khas troops. 
Present for duty, on guard duty, &c. ... 

On guard duty at Government offices, 
courts, treasuries, &c. 


17,200 

8,375 

744 

*26,339 


Surfi Khae troops in the districts. 

On guard (fiity at judicial courts, Qovernment 


officus, troasurius, &.c. 


Total 

lII.—Dagah troops. 

355 (6) Present for duty, on guard duty, &c. 


Total 


10,493 


51. Of these, the mounted troops are as^ follows— 
Dewani troops 

Siirii Khas troops ' 

Pagah troops 

and footmen and infantry as follows— 

. Dewani troops ... 

Surli Khas troops 
Pagah troops 


Making a grand total of 

... ... 10,600 
... ’ 736 

2,153 


1,823 

5,250 

7,073 

8,693 

52,598 


making a total as shown of 


, 13,489 

25,877 

6,692 

6,540 

62,598 


52. 


The strength and character of the reformed and other troops in His Highness tho Nizam's 

service, and the reported reorganization and armament 
of His Highness' forces, have been the subject of full 
report by tbo Resident to Government in the marginally 
noted despatches ; to the first of which I have already 
referred, and copies of all of which could doubtless, if 
desired, be furnished to the Commission by tho Foreign 
Office. 


Addressed to the Secretary to Qovemmoiit;, Foreign 
Department— 

(1) No. 136A. of ibe 14tli March 1876. 

(2) No. 58A. of tlio 3rd August 1877. 

'3) No. 65P. of tho 15th August 1877. 

(4) No. i27A. of the 4th October 1877. 


* Nox%—The reformed troops, Ao., shown abovs under heads 1 and 2 in para. 40, are ineduded in this number. 

a 2 
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M Strenfi^h of police. 

(fy iJistrlbiitiuu of police. 

In the city and! suburbs 
Aurang*abad . 

Beer J . *, 

Purbunny 
Beder 
^ Nandair 
NuldAig- 
Kummum 
Nulgoondah 
Nagiir Kuril ool 
Goolburgah 
Sliorapore 
Raicbo.ro " ... 
Lingsugur 
ftidoro, 

c 

Elgundul 
Maiduck ... 
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53. The strength and distribution of His Highness 


the Nizamis police 


as follows:— 


4,606 

867 

526 

571 

631 

796 

526 

901 

676 

931 

661 

436 


451 

436 


1,246 

751 

603 


Total ... 15,615 


Tide force is mostly armed with swords and firearms. 

6<l'. Their mode of carrying on their diilit's is generally slovenly and wanting in smartness, 

ihtnigli a j)ro]ioi*tion of tliose cmjiloyod at the capital 
(^ 7 ) Efficiency of iM>licc, are bettor in this respect. They cannot be described as 

elTieicnt in the sense applicable to BriHsb police, and arc quite inca]>able of acting against the armed 
mercenaries of His Highness the Nizam's troops. Their arms to a eonsideriible extent, as is the 
case with tliose of the jcformed troops, hav(^ been manufarttured in njilitary workshops at Hyder¬ 
abad, where the ammunition for them has also ])cen 

( 1 ) Letter No. 13, flutod 3tc1 Aiipnfli 1877. in ad (3 np, and in regard to which I have already sub- 

(2) Letter No. 14. datwl 15th Aufe'ust 1 /7. mittccl sjiccial rejKirts in the letters as per margin. 

55. The police in the Hyderabad territory, wliicii is under the control of British ollieers, con¬ 
sists of— 

(1) The Railway Police of the Nizamis Slate Railway and that 
portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway that runs 
through. llyderiiUid territory, about 
The Residency Bazaar Police 
The Secunderabad Cantonment Police 


( 2 ) 
i^) 

(4) The police of the six Hyderabad Contingent stations 


250 

112 

246 

110 


Total 


718 


56. As the dutic.s of these several bodies of police are purely local, it is unnecessary to give any . 
further account of thorp ; but 1 may rcmarlv^that tlio railway police are active and efKeient, and that, 
the Secimderabad cantonment police is* also fairly trainetl. 

57. The strength of the able-bodied members of the 
{h) Eurojiean and Euraiiiau population eoiiBidercd hhiropean ainl J^^urasiau population at Seeunderaliad and 
®®7" « Hyderabad not belonging to the British or Nizamis 

(1) Strcngrlh iu comlwitant iH>wcr for the mwinie- is Bufticient to form perhaps two companies of 

.uuico or order. volunteers. 

68. In their present ttate, in the absence of all military organization amongst them, they cannot 

but be vi<!wed as a weak body requiring protection for 

( 2 ) WoiikiicsB in iiGcossity for iiroviHion of safety of tliemselvcs and tlicir faniilics in ease of an outbreak:. 

nou-combotouU, women oi.d children. i,u,„ccliate vicinity of the Hyder- 



near tne eiihrcncnment in me i<:uropcan part of the military station at Trimulghcrry 
shelter in it; but for the rest of the large population of this class there would be no protection in 
case of a serious disturhaiu'c. 

59. Within the Residency limits and in the adjoining suburbs of Chadarghat the male adults 

of the European and Eurasian population would be 
(3) Of possible ^froater utility if orgauizod. sufficient to admit of tlie organization from it of a small 

volunteer force; but as the greater number of these persons are cither in, or are connected with, the^ 
Nizam's service, and ore residing within His Higlmess' jurisdiotion, it is not clear how such a force 
could be enrolled. 
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60. Compulsory enrolment under sucli circumstances is, of course, out of the question, so far 

(O CMniml*OTy eorolmont. ^ Nizam^s employes are concerned ; but the Resi¬ 

dency European and Eupisian employes mip'ht be re- 

^ quired to form a volunteer company. 

61. The Nizamis State ^Railway oilicials have organized tliemselv-ps into a volunteer company in 

0) Development o£ volantoeri,v8ton.. connection witli tlu)se of the Great Indian Peninsula 

xtaiJway; but the State Railway lino is so short, and the 
officials so few, that further development amongst tlie latter need not be expected. 

Military requiremonu— 62 . The obligations of tlio Riitisli Government 

(a) For garriaon i»uri>08e8 and tho mamtcnaifco of in connection with the military prf^teclion (ff the Nizam 

and his country, whitdi arc very coni}>rehensivc and 
onerous, arc provided for by the maintenance of two 
large forces, tho Hyderabad Subsidiary Force and tho 
Il.vdcrabad Contingent, of tho strength vcsx>cfiivcly 
noted ill the margin. * 

6d. The whole of the Subsidiary Force, whieli in¬ 
is located at Seciuiderabad, five miles from the Residency, 


order. 

• Subsidiary Force— 
Mon 

Guns ... 

Hyderabad Contingent- 
Men 
Guns 


(a) 4,980 
. 18 

7,520 

16 


•f* Men 
OuilH 


1,500 

4 


eludes a large portion of European troops 
and six from tbc city. 

64. The ln*ad-cpiarlers and a jiortionf of the Contingent are statiom^d at Bolarum, 10 miles 

from the Jlesidtuicy. There is thus, a total British 
force of 6,480 men and 22 guns in’ the ini mod into 
neighbourhood of the capit-al and at band to meet any 

emergency that may arise at it. 

65. The rest of the Contingent is cantoned at six stations, one in Berar, and five in Hyderabad, 
which have boon selected as the best located for the military rccpiiremonts of the territory and the 
general maintenanee of order tlu'rein. 

66 . The Subsidiary Fon*c lias hitherto an.swered a two-fold jinrpose, ( 1 ) the protection of 

^ 1 1 ^ , MM the Nizam against internal fucs, and (2) the iniholdinir 

' ^ British ])resiige at llydcrahatJ. This force is not 

stronger than is necessary for these purposes, with reference to the large number of anneil men 
collected at the c.apital and the vast poj>ulatinn of the latter and tlie suburbs, .stated to amount, with that 
of the eantonment of Seeundenibad, b) 456,000 souls. Except under absolute n<*ecssi 1 y, no consider¬ 
able portion of the Subsidiary Force should, I consider, be employed away from tho capital—o<;rtainly 
not for any length of tinu‘—as such a measure might be attended with an unsettlenient of public 
feeling in tlie city and conse<pient risk. 

67. The IIyd<‘rabail *C’ontiiigciit, wbieb is a i>erfoctly ecpiipped and cfii<‘ient force, comiio.sed 
wholly of Native troop, is quite adajited for external as well as internal military piirjioses; and a 
eonsiderablo portion of it might be regarded as always available for Hit' former, with the cr)ncurronee 
of If is Highness^ Government, when Hit' t^onditioii of affairs in Hyderabad docs not specially^ retpiiro 
tht* presence of the whole l‘t>reo within its limits. 

68 . The military retjuirements of this administration, inelmling Berar, arc, in iny opinion, 
Buflicieiitly provided for liy the Subsidiary Force and the Contingent. 

66 . Tht< former is com]losed of troojis of the Madras an.iy, and, as a division of that army, is 
under the command of the Cominander-iii-Chief at Madras, while its .servict's art! at the disposal of the 
Resident, if occasion should arise for his requiring them. 

70. The Hyderabad Contingent is u local force raised, recruited, ami located within tho territories 
of Hie Highness the Nizam, and maintained for eeiwieo primarily in these territorit's. It was 
originally jiart of the Nizam^s army, wdiicli was gradually roorganizod and officered by .Eiiro^ican 
oflioers chiefly from the Hoii'ble Company’s army. Untler the provisions of Hie 'rreaty of 1856 it 
became a British auxiliary ftircc,^^ and its control was vested in Hie llosideiit. 

71. Both these forces arc political forces, maintained under treaty engagements. Article II of 


the Treaty of 21st May 1856 provides, (1) that the Subsidiary Force shall cjonsist of nut less than 
8 battalions of sejioy^s and 2 regiments, of cavalry, with tl^cir requisite evmplemeiit of guns and 
Eurojioau artillerymen, fully equipjied, &c.; and ( 2 ) that, unl(‘ss with tho Nizam’s exjiress consent, 
there shall never bo Jess than 5 regiments of infantry and 1 of cavalry, with a due jiroporliou of 
artillery, of the Subsidiary Force stationc'd within His Highness’ territory, and that the residue of 
the force shall at all times be brought into the latter without delay on, His Highness^ making, 
requisition therefor. 

72. The payment of this force wuis provided for by^ the cession in ]ier]>etijity by the Nizam to 
the British Government, under Article V of the* Treaty of IriHi October 1800, of all the territories 
acquired by His Highness under the Treaties of Seringa pa tarn of J.btli March 1762 and of Mysore 
of 22nd June 1766. 

76. Any economy that can be effocted in the charges of the Subsidiary Force, Avithout reducing 
it below tbc strength us above specified in the treaty, Avill be a saving to the Britisli Governinent, 

74. The only arm in wdiicli the Subsidiary Force is at jiresent in excess of its trt»aty strength is 
in the cavalry, of Avliich there are one Euroi>eaii and one Native regiment, whei’cas the treaty .«pt‘ci/ies 
two (Native) regiments. As one European regiment is in such cases deemed to be equal to two 
Native, tho present strength of the cavalry represents three Native regiments. Looking, iiowever,^ at 
the actual number of men of this arm now with the Subsidiary Force, vie., 767 of all ranks, excluding 
officers, I do not think that any reduction in it would be prudent. 


(a) Nottb. —One field battery of tho force was moved to Mooltan in December 1878, and has not been replaced, and 
8 companies European infantry (2^1 men) are on duty at Madras. These ore nut included iu the Btrength shown here. 
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76. For many years past, a larc^e annual charge lias been incurred at Secunderabad for military 
works for the Enropean portion of the force, which have been extremely costly; but these arc now 
approaching cornpJetioD, and tip’s heavy item connected with the maintenance of the force will^ I trust, 
soon cease to apptwir in the annual cliarg'cs- 

70. As re;>“arclB the Hyderabad Contingent, Article III. of the Treaty of Slst May 1853 provides 
that it shall consist of not less than 5,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, with 4 field batteries of 
artillery. Article VI of the same treaty provides that for the payment of the Continent certain 
districts, of whifdi there was a subsequent readjustment under Articles V to VII of the Treaty of 26th 
Deceinlx^r ISOO, should be assig-ned to the exclusive niimagemoiit of the British Kesident for the time 
being:, while Article VI of the latter treaty states that tlui distficts assigned for the purjiose, as so 
readjusted, shall be held for it, in trust, by the British Government. 

77. The strength of the cavalry and infantry of the Contingent was somewhat in excess of that 
provided for in the treaty up to 1S77, when certain reductions were sanctioned to admit of new 
charges for increase of jiay and other items being* met from tlic savings so effected. These reductions 
brought the aggregate st.rongtli of these arms down to 2,204 cavalry and 5,112 infantry, of all ranks, 
exclusive of .Muropcan officer^, at which it now stands. 

78. The revenues of live Uyderabjul Assigned J^istriets have larg<jly increased during the last 10 
or 12 yc.ars, and arc* (H’dinarily considenibly in ekccss of tlie amount required for the payment of the 
Contingent, the apiiual surplus being duly handed over to His Highness^ Government, as jirovided for 
in Article IV of the Treaty of 26ih December 1860. 

79. During the last two years the charges of the force have hcen quite abnormal, owing to the 
disbursal of compensation for dearness of food and some other minor causes, and the surplus payable 
to H is Highness’ Government has been much reduced in eonscqueiico. These causes arc, however, 
only temporary; and with a coujjle of good seasons the charges will doubtless fall again, and return 
to their ordinary figure, 

SO. It may bo noted that there has been a considerable increase of charge in the Contingent 
(1) by tlie abolition in 1864 of the rule previously in force under whieli all officers were removed from 
it on attaining the rank of regimental major, aiiil (2) by a more recent order under which the Berar 
revenues are charged with .a proportion of the pensions or pay of the European officjers who may 
retire or succeed to eoloneVs allowances according to their service with the Contingent. 

81! The only opening for reducing the ordinary charges of the Contingent somewhat would be 
by fixing the strengt h at the figures specified in the treaty including European ofTieers and all other 
ranks, and allowing all in excess of those figures to be absorbed. This measure would effect a saving 
of about Its. 80,()()<) annually. 

82. In former discussions on this subject, any siieh reduction has been deprecated on the score 
of its being intended that the figures recorded in tlui treaty meant rank and file only, and did not 
include officers and non-commissioiuid officers. This view may certainly be correct ; but in the 
absence of any record to show that it is so, I am of opinion that it is quite open to Government to 
act as it pleases in the matter. 

83. 'Hie foi-ce, with a strength of 2,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantry of all ranks and grades, 

and with 4 batteries of artillery (strength 520), would be quite strong enough for the duties it has to 
perform; and hxjkiiig at the increase that has unavoidably taken place in the charges dviring tWe last 
J5 years, from the causes mentioned above and in other ways, 1 think there are good grounds for re¬ 
ducing it to that strength, if Government secs no objection to that eimrse on the score that it might 
be open to question for the reason stated above. I feel sure that His Highness^ Government would, 
if consulted, readily concur in the measure. » 

84. In closing this report, it may be as well that I should'bring to notice that the matter of the 
military csiablisliments nuii7itained in Hyderabad and the expenditure incurred therefor was made 
the subject of consideration by a (k)mmis^iou ap])oiiited by the* Government of India for the purpose, 
in Financial ll<*.solutIon No. 6737, d.ated 8th .June 1801, whose report, completed on the lOtli Augilst 
of that year at Hyderabad, affords full iuformation on many points discussed iu my present letter. 


N^. 129, dated Hyderabad, 27th October 1879. 

From— Colonel Stu 11. J. Meade, k.c.s.i., c.i.k., R-esident at Hyderabad, 

To—The Secretary to the Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

The figures showing the strength of the Nizam’s troops given in paragraphs 40 and 48 to 51, 
inclusive of my letter JSio. 90, dated the 23rd August last, have been the subject of reference to His 
Highness’ Govcrnraeiit since that letter was written, as it was found impossible to reconcile them 
with the returns previously furnished by it; and us it now appears that they are seriously incorrect, 
I beg to forwai*d an amend(?d return of the Hyderabad forces wliich has been furnished by the 
Nizam’s Government after the fullest inquiry possible, and the accuracy of which, the Minister assures 
me, is quite reliable. 

2; lu addition to minor errors in the previous returns, it appears that from some mistake the 
liorscB were shown in the columns for men, and their number was added up with that of the latter. 

3. 1 regret this mistake extremely. 
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[ Aiqi^dix 


Abatract return ike ebrength of Hie Hlghneee the Nizanfe Troops for 1870. 


I.— Dewani Tboops. 

(1) Reformed Regular Troops. 

{a) C&VBlry (4} regiments) 

(b) Artillery (3 batteries) 

(e) Infantry (3 regiments) 

Total (1) 

(2) Reformed City Troops. 

{d) Infantry (2 regiments) 

(tf) His Highness the Nizamis own regi¬ 
ment of Arabs and Bohillas or Ja- 
mait Nizam-i-Myboob ... 

Total (2) 

Total (1) and (2) 

(3) Irregular Troops. 

{/) Cavalry 

(^) Dismounted cavalry (Bargheers) 

(A) Arabs 

(i) Bohillas, Sindis, Tur!|^s, and Belu- 
chis •«. ... 

(/) Sikhs 

(>&) Rathore,Burkundauz,and Bar-Jowan... 
(/) Loda, Aligolc, and Carnatic 

Total (3) 


I.—Grand Total Dewani Troops (1), (2) 
and (3) ... 

II.—Surfi Khas Troops 

III. —Pagah Troops 

IV. —Minister's Troops 

• Grand Total 



^,304 


21,010 


27,314 

5,307 

7,315 

601 


40,537 6,043 45,580 


Hydebabad Residency ; 
The %1th October 1879. 


:} 


•R. J. MEADE, 

Retident, 


K.--MYSORE. 

No. 3814-61, dated Bangalore, 6th August 1879. 

From—W. J. Cuningham, Esq., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, 

To—The President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

I am directed by the Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg to reply to the letter No. 204 S.B., 
dated 7th July, on organization, asking for full particulars on the points therein specified. 

2. According to the census taken in 1871, the Native xx)pulation of Mysore numbers 5,047,841. 
r N -XI. ^ 11 . xr w Since that census was taken, the population has been 

(-) strength o* the N.fave popnUfaon. Considerably reduced the late severe famine, but to 

what extent it is not possible to saj more accurately than that it is now probably between 4 and 5 
million souls. The Native population of Coorg at the same time numbered 167,902. 

The numbers, according to the census, of the European and Eurasian population will be nearer the 
_ ^ . ... truth at the present day than in the case of the Native 

P«P«l*tInn pop^tion. They were for Mysore 4,374 of the dvil 
' population, and 1,399 women and children belonging to 

the militoiy. In Coorg there wm only 410 Europeans and Eurasians. 
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The population of Mysore is singularly peaceable and well-disposed; For many years past^ th^ 

has been no cause for anxiety; and so long as the admin- 
(c) state istration is fairly carried on^ and justice impartially 

administered, them will not, Mr, Gordon thinks, be any probability of cause for anxiety. In Coorg 
the same may be said. The Coorg-s are a fine and martial race, who are well disposed to British rule/ 
and whose intcrestfe are idcnticdl with ours. 

The above remarks will indicate that, in Mr. Gordon^s opinion, the province of Mysore is particu- 
„ , larly fi'ee from danger arising* from within, unless the 

( ) braieu B o ngor. opposition of the people is aroused, as it has been before 

now, by maladministration. In Coorg, the Coorgs themselves are in a minority; and should the aliens 
push the advanlagest which greater wealth, higher education, Yind wider enterprise give them to the 
impoverishment or ejectment of tlie Coorgs, that warlike race might disjday its resentment in overt 
acts of violence. This is not probable. Neither the laws nor the customs favor the possibility of such 
an eventuality ; but the possibility is merely mentioned. 

The strength of the Mysore police, according to the report for 1878, was 4,061 officers and men. 

,. a ^1 lu Coorg an organized police force only exists in 

(<?) • reng i o e po ico. municipal towns, and to the number of five officers and 

forty-nine men. Every jamma ryoV^ that is Coorg occupant of Coorg land on the feudal tenure 
peculiar to the country, is liable for military service in times of emergency, for police duties of escort, 
custody of prisoners, and so forth. 

The following statement gives the distribution of the 


(/) liistribution of polico. 


Mysore police:— 





OW DJBTUICT. 


Distbicts. 



Guards over lock-upu 
and tmasiirie.** or as 
liKCurt to prisoners 
and treasure. 

Ollier duties. 

Town or 
nuiniripa.1 
duly and 
canton- 
iiieiits. 




Olllcors. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 



• • • 



23 

93 

474 

427 


• s • 


• . , 

30 

67 

348 

18 


• « • 


6 

4S 

. 66 

377 

J4 




6 

26 

75 

499 

289 

« • * 



4 • • 

20 

61 

371 

J' 




8 

32 

63 

355 

85 

• • • 

• • • 


6 

18 

4t. 

25() 

16 


• a • 


4 

55 

62 

383 

16 


« 


30 

252 

531 

3,063 

495 


Bangdlore 

Kolar 

Tiimkur 

Mysore 

llassau 

Shimoga 

Kadur 

Chitaldroog 


The Coorg jamma ryots are, as is to be inferred from the nature of their occupations, scattered all 
over the country; but there arc fewer of them j^roportionaUy to the population in North Coorg.*^ 

Mr, Gordon can confidently report that the improvement in efficiency in the Mysore police of 

(ff) Efficiency of tbe police. late years has been great, and t^t they are fairly 

cflicicnt as a repressive force. In Coorg the police are 
more efficient than on consideration of the constitution the force one would Imagine ; but there is 
room for improvement. 

3. The European and Eurasian population of Mysore could under no circumstances be of much 
strength as a combatant power. Tberu were* only, according to the census, 973 adult males. They are 
dispersed (though the majority .arc in Bangalore) through all the districts of the province, and iu the 
west as well as in Coorg ar4> scattered on different detached coffee estates. Their women and children 
would, in case of disturbance, be always a source of much embarrassment; and no special measures have 

^ anywhere been devised •for their safety. In Bangalore, the fort, which is perhaps the only place 
where non-combatants could bo collected and guarded, is situated so that the Native town intervenes 
between it and the European garrison. That they would be of possible greater utility than at present 
if organized for the maintenance of order in case of disturbance cannot be controverted; but tlie con¬ 
sideration of the means of so organizing them cannot, in Mr. Gordon's opinion, be separated from the 
question of tlie development of the volunteer system. Neither in Mysore nor Coorg docs he consider 
that compulsory enrolment is possible, or to be desired; but on the development and encouragement 
of the volunteer system he would lay the greatest stress, and he directs me to invito attention in con¬ 
nection with this subject to my letter No. 2456-39M., dated IStli June 1879, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Foreign Department. There is a volunteer corps in Bangalore, with a 
company stationed at Mysore; and by the most reoent returns it numbers 13 officers, 38 non-com¬ 
missioned officers, and 316 effective volunteers and 49 cadets. 

4. With regard to the opinion asked for in paragraph 3 of the letter under reference, on the 
general military requirements of the province, I am to state tliat the situation of Mysore is some^ 
what peculiar. A Native State itself is bound by treaty to maintain a force of cavalry, which by 
recent reductions now numbers little over 1,000 sabres. There is also a local infantry consisting of 
three regiments, each of 500 rank and file, who are employ^ almost exclusively on jail and treasury 
guards. By treaty Mysore is guaranteed military protection. The position, accessibility, and good 
climate of Bangalore render it a suitable place for a considerable garrison not only with rdgard to the 
actual requirements of the province itself, but for military purposes of the British power* And tfaie 
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interior g^arrison at the Frweh l^oks has been found sufficient for the rest of the province, especiallv 
when it is taken into consideration that at Mercara in Coorg^, on the western frontier of Mysore, there 
is a small garrison of Native infantry. For Coorg itself the garrison of one regiment is believed 
to be sufficient, but not more than enough, since its reduction this year,^wing to troops being sent on 
^ active service, appears to have reduced the garrison below what is actually necessary for guards. At 
Bangalore there would, on the ffrounds above referred to, always be a*coTisiderable garrison of British 
troops. What the strength of that garrison should be, must depend on considerations other than the 
wants and interests of Mysore; and Mr. Gordon therefore refrains from expressing any opinion on 
that point. 


No. 480-77, dated Bangalore, 13th August 1879, 

Prom—W. J. Cotingham, Esq., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

To—The President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In continuation of my letter to your address No. 3814-51, dated the 5th instant, reporting on 

the military requirements of Mysore and Coorg, I am 
directed by the Chief Commissioner to forward copies of 
corrcsponaence with tlie Madras Crovemment on the 
subject ot the Mercara garrison ; and to report in connec¬ 
tion therewith that, in Mr. Gordon^s o»iiiion, it would 
be less expensive and on other grounds jirefcrablo if, 
inetesid of keeping a wing of a Native infantry regiment 
at Mercara, a company of the European regiment 
stationed not far off, at Cannanorc, were placed in 
detachment at Mercara. 

2. The military being relieved of the present guard dutic?s at the jail and treasury, a company 
of Europeans would, Mr. Gordon believes, be amply sufficient for all military purposes; and whereas 
the climate of Mercara is unsuitable totlie Nat^es^of the plains, and eausfis sickness and dissatisfaction 
among the sepoys, to the Euroi)can soldiers stauoned in tlie enervating climate of the western coast an 
occasional change to Mercara would ];c exceedingly acceptable and beneficial. The existing accom¬ 
modation would probably amply suffice for one company of Europeans. 

3, If it should also be determined to reduce the French Koerks garrison to a wing of aJNativo 
regiment, which Mr. Gordon believes is quite sufficient, the dctachineui could as easily now bo supplied 
from Bangalore, and more ^easily hereafter when the State railway to Mysore is open. 


Letter No. 3720, dated 11th July 1B79, from the Secre¬ 
tary to tho Madras Government, Military Department. 

Letter No. 383-8, dated I7th July 1870, to the Secretary 
to the Madras Government, Mffitary Department, with 
onclosure. 

Letter No. 4242, dated 4th August 1879, from tho 
Secretary to the Madras Government, Military Depart¬ 
ment. 

Letter No, 4298, dated 7th August 1870, from the 
Secretary to the Madras Government, Military Depart¬ 
ment. 


No. 3720, dated Ootacamund, lltli July 1879. 

From—The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department, 

To—Tlic Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

Ilis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief having broug])t to the notice of this Government the 
severity of guard duty imposed on tlie men of the wing 40th* Regiment Native Infantry at Mercara, 
I am desired by His Grace the Governor in Council to request that you will be good enough to take 
the matter into consideration, and cause early stiq)s to be taken to relieve the scjioy guards at the jail 
and treasury by police or any otlier means that may he j^jracticablc. 


No. 383-3, dated Bangalore, 17th July 1879. 

* From—The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of M*adras, Military Department. 

I am directed by the Chief Coramisstoncr to acknowledgetjrcceipt of your* letter No. 8720, dated 
11th July 1879, on the subject of the severity of guard duty imposed on the men of the wing 40th 
BiCgimcmt Native Infantry at Mercara, and in reply to state that the subject having already been 
brought under the consideration of the Chief Commissioner by Major-General Payn, Commanding 
Mysore Division, I addressed to him, under tho Chief Commissioner's instoictions, a letter, cop VLAS'" 
which I have the honor to enclose, explanatory of the circumstances of the Coorg province, which * 
render it impossible to relieve tlie military guards without going to considerable expense and obtaining 
the previous sanction of the Government of India. « 

2, I am desired to enquire whether, after perusal of the enclosed letter. Hie Grace in Council still 
wishes steps to be taken to increase tbe police at Mercara with a view to relieving the military of 
guard duty. 


No. 808-3, dat(^ Bangalore, 1st July 1879. 

From—The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

To— ^Majoh-Genekal W. Payn, c.b.. Commanding Mysore Division. 

In continuation of my letter No. 198-1, dated Slst May 1879, I am directed to explain the 
peculiar circumstances of the Coorg province, in which it is not pn^ioable to furnish a peAice g^uaid 
over tbe Mercara jail to relieve the guard of the 40th M. N. I. 
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i. Most of the ordinary police duties in Coorg are performed by " j^ma lyota " who hold their 
lands on a species of feudal tenure which requires their assistance in arresting and escorting prisoners; 
but they could not be called out for x>ermanent duty, such as guarding the jail, without special arrange* 
ments being m^e for pay and' batta. In Mercara the regular j>olice force only numbers d officers 
and 14 men. 

■ m 

8. It is manifest, therefore, that, in order to supply a jail guard, the entertainment of a special 
extra police force would be necessary; and the Chief Commissioner is precluded by the recent orders 
of the Cxovernmcnt of India from making any x>ropoBition involving an increase of expenditure^ unless 
the same can be shown to be absolutely unavoidable. 

4. Mr* Gordoiv does not know how far it would be considered expedient by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief to withdraw part of the detachment stationed at the PVench Rocks for the purpose 
of strengthening the Mercara garrison; but I am desired to say that if that measure would afford a 
solution of the present difficulty, the Chief Commissioner will have no objection on his part to urge 
against it. 


’ Ifo. 4242, dated Ootacamund, 4th August 1879. 

From—The Secrefary to the Government of Madras, Military Department, 

To—Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

In reply to your letter No. SS3-3, dated 17th July 1879, 1 am directed by His Grace the Gov¬ 
ernor in Council to state that, as there is now only a wing of Native infantry at Mercara, the gpiard 
duty at the jail and treasury cannot any longer he taken by Madras troops. 

2. This Government do not consider that there is any military reason for increasing the present 
garrison of the station, nor do they think it expedient to withdraw any portion of the detachment at 
the French Rocks (which has toi)rovide for giiard duty at Mysore) for ordinary jail duties at Mercara. 
Such a course would necessit ate the maintenance of additional quarters, and, not being for military but 
for civil purposes, would probably be more exx>cnsive to the province than the provision of the neces- 
saiy police or other guards. 

3. *' As the health of the men is suffering, and the necessity for relieving them of the guard duty 
urgent, I am desired to request that you will again take this matter into early consideration. 


No. 4298, dated Ootacamund, 7th August 1879. 

From—^The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department, 

To—The Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

In forwarding for your informatiorf the annexed copy of a letter* from the Quarter Master 

• No. 1068, dated 2Gth July 1879. Gcuoral, I am directed to request that His Grace the 

(governor in Council may be favored with an expression 
of your views on His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’s jiroposal to reduce the permanent garrison 
of Mercara to a force not exceeding a wing of Native infantry. 

2. I am to remark that ordinary jail and treasury ^ards, which form the only duty apparently 
calling for a larger force, are throughout the Madras presidency taken by police. 


• No. 10G8, dated 26th July 1879. 

From—The Quarter Master General, Madras Army, 

To—The Sccr«vtary to the Government of Madras, Military Department. 

With reference to paragraph 2 of G. O., 23rd Juno 1879, No. 3344, I have the honor by order 
to state that, in the oiniiion of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, a wing of a Native regiment 
is sufficient to occupy Mercara; and to request that the Government of India may be addressed with 
the view of deciding that a wing shall be the permanent garrison of that post, 

2. The climate of Mercara is not suited for the Natives of the plains. The men suffer from the 
extreme humidity and the feverishness of the place. 

3. On military grounds, there seems no reason for keeping a whole regiment at Mercant. At 
present the guard duty is severe for a wing ; but that is in consequence of the jail guard, Mercara 
being taken by the military. This might be remedied. Such guards should be taken by the police; 
and Ills Excellency recommends that the Government of India be requested to direct thia to be done 
at Mercara, in confoimity with the practice elsewhere. 

4. A Native infantry regiment can be divided between Mercara and the French Books^ a wing 

at each place. * 
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L.~BtrRMA. 

No.-jdated Rangoon^—August 187ftb 

^ From —G. D. Bubgsss^ Esq.^ Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner^ British 

Burma^ 

To-^llie President^ Army Organization Commission^ Simla. 

1 am directed by the Chief Commissioner^ in compliance with the instructions contained in the 
letter from the Secretary to the Government of India in the Military Department No. 205 S.B.> dated 
7th July 1879, to submit the informatiSn required by the Army Organization Commisinon^ together 
with the Chief Commissioner's opinion on the military requirements of this province. Statistics in 
regard to (I) the strength of the Native population, (2) the strength of the European and Eurasian 
population (exclusive of the army), and (iJ) the strength and distribution of the police, are given in 
the tables appended to this letter. 

2. In estimating the state of feeling among the people of this province, regard must of course 

be had mainly to the Burmese, who form, in round numbers, 2,591,240 of the population. These for 
the most part inhabit the valley of the Irrawaddy, and have, of all sections of 4:ho population, the 
closest and most active connection with Upper liurtna. The Arakanese, the ^fons, or Talains of 
the Fegu plains, the Karens of Pegu and Tenasserim, and the Tai or Shan races may be considered as in 
some respects a counterpoise to the Burmans. • 

3. The Arakanese are content with our rule. Although excitable, their indolence and the absence 
of influential leaders render it unlikely that they would join in any serious disturbance. They still 
retain a recollection of the cruelties practised on them by the Burmese, which would prevent them from 
uniting in any general movement with that race. The Talains and Karens are universally wellaffc ited 
to the British GovciTiment. The antagonism between all these tribes and the Burmese, arising out of 
their past history, is gradually softening down under our rule, the tendency of which is to obliterate 
race distinctions. The separation of tlie Karens from the Burmese is likely to last longest. In the 
history of Burma, as of China, the Karens evei^wHere appear as a subject and oppressed people. In 
Burma they owe their rights and liberties to the British Government alone; and their attachment to 
our rule is pro])ortionalcly strong. As the result of the labors of the American missioitaries, there is 
also a large Christian element among the Karens, in>on which some reliance may be placed. 

• 

4*. Among the pure Burmese the majority of the rospcotahle classes are at least satisfied wdth our 
Government, and would bo unwilling to have it disturbed. Their preference is, however, founded to a 
great extent on the supposition of its stability and absolute power to protect life and property. If this 
belief were once shaken by attack from without, or by serious internal disturbances, the adberence of 
the Burmese to our Government could not be reckoned on. To some extent also the contentment of 
the Burmese is to be ascribed to the material prosperity of British Burma, and the extraordinary 
increase of wealth which during the lust few years has been distribut'd among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation. Long-continued depression of trade or ill-judged measures of taxation, or any sudden and 
serious check on the x)rosperity of the province, might produce a revulsion of feeling. 

5. The chief internal element of danger to our rule lies in the unsteady excitable character of the 
people. Their history has accustomed them to sudden and extreme changes of political fortune. They 
arc an. ignorant and superstitious people, with a surprising recklessness of temperament, which is 
encouraged by the popular literature. They have a thorough faith in mmloungs, or persons who give 
themselves out as princes; and tlio appearance of one of these impostf>rs is always suflieient to create 
excitement, and sometimes to secure a large following. Deeds of adventure have a charm and fascina¬ 
tion for men oven of good character, which to many prove irresistible in sjiitt; of the criminality and 
the punishment which follows sooner or later. 

6. These are elements of danger upon which evil-disposed persons in our own territories occasion- 

• ally work and which an enemy would not#neglcct. In the evgiil of troubles *wdth the Court of Ava, 
thewKing, Avho, from his position as the temporal head of Burmese Buddhism, necessarily exercises a 
very potent influonoo over the religious and superstitious feelings of the peiqjlc, would doubtless 
appeal' to these sentiments. The prestige of the King is great. Although there are no powerful aris¬ 
tocratic houses in British Burma, there are a few families of the old oflicial classes, especially in t)ic- 
Thonkwa and Bassein districts, whose sympathies are more .with Native Ilian British rule, and who * 
would requii’e to be looked after in time of trouble. Moreover, although the people nre, on the whole, 
contented with us and wish for no change, it would be a mistake to assume any enthusiasm on their 
part for British rule. 

7. In the town of Rangoon there is a considerable population of Upper Burmans, many of them 
bad characters and ripe for mischief. The commercial intercourse between Rang«)on and Mandalay 
affords facilities to these classes for the concoction of plots. The inflammable character of the houses 
in Rangoon, as indeed in all towns in Burma, makes it easy for one or two ruffians to excite conflagra¬ 
tion in several quarters. At any time of unusual disquietude therefore, such as has prevailed since the 
beginning of the present year, exceptional precautions are necessary. But under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, when there are no political complications at Mandalay, there is no quieter or more peaceful 
quarter of Her Majesty's Eastern dominions than the province of British Burma. 

8. Unless in the event of a Eurojiean war, we have nothing to fear by way of the sea; and 

* when the defences of the seaport towns now under construction are completed, every necessary precau¬ 
tion in that direction will have been taken. On the land side we have a frontier of over 1,000 miles, 
which in some parts, and especially to the north of the Pegu division, is everything that a frontier 
dhould nof be* We are exposed to attack from Upper Burma in all three divisions of the province; and 

a 4 
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to socuTG oxirii©lvGs ill tliG event of liostilities^ we oug^Lt to Imj prepared to strike ft ^uick and Iieavy blow 
by the valley of the Irrawaddy. The Durmose urmj'' is, as an army, contemptible, and quite incapable 
of opposing us in regular operations in the field ; but it would bo capable of causing an immense deal of 
mischief if wo were to show aify disposition to be inactive. Portions of it could penetrate far into onr ^ 
territory on eve y side, sacking the villages and slaughtering the peoxile, or coini>clUng them to join 
their forces. TJlia wbiild expose* our authority to a severe shock. To stand on the defensive in such an 
emergoney would be suicidal; and the most effectual step that we could take would be to invade Upper 
Burma in force. 

9. On the Arakan side there are wild tribes, such as the Loosliais, Shandoosand Khyengs, which 
mighf. on occasion enter our territories. Jt is not probable, hoiVcvcr, that they would penetrate to any 
great distance; and iifis bolievt^l that the police force would be strong enough to repel their raids. 

On the borders of Tenasserim live the Karennoes, Yaliains, and other tribes of a lawless disposition 
from 'whom a certain amount of danger is always to be aj^prehonded. These people visit our territories 
in considerable numbers. They are able to form extensive combinations without detection; but their 
schemes and enterprises generally take the form of daeoitics and local raids. 

ff 

10. To these forms of danger may be added the minor one of Chinese riots, which are liable to 

break out with suddenness and violence, but which under ordinary circumstances arc not beyond the 
power of the police force to deal with. ' 

11. The pcfiice force contains 7,318 men, distributed as shown in the annexed statement. The 

statement- in the margin exhibits the proportion of the 
force employed on what may be called frontic'r duty. 
The neighbourhood of foreign races and tribes on a long 
and open frontier makes it necessary to entertain l,Si44» 
men beyond the numbers which would be required if all 
the districts were inland. Two-thirds of the whole 
force, roughly speaking, are Burrnans; the remainder 
being natives of India, Kansas, and Ooorkhas, with a 
few Shans, Khyengs, Tounglhoos, and Karennees. I'he 
Goorkhas are mostly enrolled in the Arakan Hills dis¬ 
trict. They arc armed with snider rides, and are looked 
on as a thoroughly eliicient body of men. The rest of 
the police are armed for the most part with onfield 
muskets. In the Salween district the frontier is guard¬ 
ed I)y Karens, who have done their duty in check¬ 
ing the Tonngthoo and Karenneo marauders against whom they have had to act. The northern 
frontiers are protected by outposts of Burmese jjoliee, eontaiiung from 10 to 20 men each, and situated 
about 10 miles apart. These outj>osts have been found to he able to reiiel bodies of daeoits ; and if 
massed together and commanded by their European oflieers, tliey might be depeudod u]>ou to act 
successfully against considerably larger numbers of lJx)i>cr Burrnans. Cai’o is taken to enlist men only 
whose ties lie in our territories; and the force is believed to be tlioroughly loyal. 

12. The police force is fairly cffielbni in treating ordinary eriiiie. The i>ay of the men in the 
lower grades has recently been raised ; and a sebome has b<!cn devised for 6upi>lemcntiug the regular 
force with a rural j)(>lico, so that there arc well-founded hopes that its character and general ofl^cicncy 
will be much improved in the future. 


ifcan l^ivision-^ 


Men. 

Akyab 

.1. 

32 

Kyoiik-bpyoo 

... 

64 

Kaiuloway 


30 

Arakan Hill Tracts 

... 

... 195 

r« J>ivtsiun — 



Tbayctmyo 


... 473 

\asserim I}ivision — 



Aniherfit 

... 

80 

Merpni 


20 

Shwc-^,yocD 

... 

... 10 

Toiinffoo 


... 135 

Sulwcun 

... 

... 2fX) 

• 

Total 

... 1.2 U 

Annual cosi, incliicliufj rlotblu^^ ... 

Us. 2.30,140 


13. Exce]it in the larger towns, the number of Europeans and Eurasians is quite insignificant; and 

they 'would rather bo an <‘leinent of weakness than of strength, as they wouhl require i>rotc(;tioii if any 
commotion should take pLaee. In the larger towns they would Ixi useful, if prox>crly trained. • 

The total number of I]ur<)peans and Eurasians in the x>fovincc is relumed at 7,734. The male 
adults arc ivekonod at 4,4t)C; aiul of this number the non-conibatanis may be taken to form about 10 
percent. The combatauvs wouhl Ibiui •ainoimt to 4,020, Tcaving 3,714 non-combatants and \vomcn 
and ehildren to be cared for. In the sciapnri. towns this ]ja.rt of the j^opnlatian could be transferred to 
the slii]>piiig in ease of necessity; and in Thayetmyo, Tonugoo, lbis.sein, and 8hvvc-gyeen it .would 
find protection in the forts. Els(‘\vhere tliore would be no refuge, except in flight or in the protection 
'"*T»Cah.force specially despatched for the pur])ose. By organization the JCuropeans and Eurasians, where 
they live together in any numbers, miglit perhaps be rendered of more utility for i)Uj*poscs of local 
dcronee than tlnw are at j)resout ; but their services would be <piito inai)preciablo for the general 
jgotcction of the province. • 

14. It is understood that the question of comjmlsory enrolment, on which the Chief Com- 
missioncr'^s opinitm is asked, iipxdies to Europeans and Eurasians only. '^I'he measure may be at once 
pronounced impraeti(?able so far as Briti.sh Burma is concerned. Not only, as already observed, arc tho 
numbers of Europeans and I]nrasirins so small that (except perhajis in B-angoon and Moulmcin) such 
a measure would be of inajjpreciable benefit, but the eonclilions under which men of these races work 
in this country' would make it impracticable as well as unadvisablc. Any' attemirt to make military 
service eornimlsory 'W'ould put a check on c<nninerce, tend to drive eajiital and European enterprise 
away from the country, and seriously retard t he progress of this province. 


15. There now exist in Burma a corps of volunteers at Rangoon, a corps at Monlmein, a Railway 
corps, and corps at Prome and Akyab. The number of men enrolled is small; and it is with difliculty 
that a Burail proportion even of those enrolled can be mustered on special occasions. It would seem to 
be requisite to hold out stronger inducements than at present to join the volunteer force, and to bring 
official influence to bear in support of the movement. Many would probably bo willing to join if led. 
but do not care to do so when their enlisting or not is regarded as a matter of iiidifferenoe. 
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10. The Iasi subjeoi on'which the Chief Commissioner's ^)imon is asked is the general militaiy 
requirements of tho x^rovince*— 

{a) for jjarrison purposes and the maintenance of order ; » 

{If) for internal and external military puriioses, irrespective of (^i). 

17. When the forces in Pe^u were reduced^ the proportion of trhops assipi^ned represented a force 
numerically much stronger than tho present, as th»» cadre of regiments has now been greatly diminish¬ 
ed.^ On the other hand^ the population, the wealth, and the trade of Burma have largely increased, 
while the necessity for protection has at least not decreased. With the exception of the construction 
of the railway from Kangoon to Promc, there has been little, if any, improvement in eommunications ; 
and it is still as imjjortant a*^, if not mOrc important than, ever to maint^iin au cHectivo force at the 
various military stations of the province. 

18. At present troops are located at Rangoon, which is the head-quarters for the province, 
Thayetmyo, Toungoo, Moalmein, and Shwe-gyoen ; and detachments, owing to exceptional circum¬ 
stances, have been temporarily placed at Bassein and Thambhula. The garrison at Rangoon is as 
small as it is eonsisteut with safety to allow it to be. Tho force recommended by tho Major-Qoneral 
Commanding is— 

one and a half batteries of garrison artillery ; 

one company of sax>pers j • , 

one battalion of European infantry; and ; 

two battalions of Native infantry. 

The Major-General, a copy of whose letter is attached, speaks of furnishing a detachment to Port 
Blair, and a wing <»r two conipanjes of Native infantry to Moiilmein. It would appear worthy of 
consideration, however, whelher the detachment to Port Blair could not be more eonv<»niently supplied 
either from Calcutta or Madras ; while, as it is proposed to garrison Sliwe-gyeen from Kangoon, the 
wing or companies to Moulmein could hardly be span'd. The two companies spoken of should be 
detached to Shvve-gyeen. The force required at Thayetmyo is estimated by the Major-General 
to be— ♦ 

one mountain bait'ry organized with elex>hants, half on the right and half on the left 
bank of the Irrawaddy ; 

one mountain battery with guns carried by coolies or by mules; 

half a battery of garrison artillery ; 

one company of sappers ; 

one battalion of Euroxiean infantry ; «aad 

two battalions of Native infantry. 

The garrison at Toungoo should apparently be of the same strength. At Moulmein there should be 
a wing of Native inrautr}, and at Shvve-gyeon two companies. 

10. Tlie Clii< f Commissioner was in hojies that it might have been pos‘»ible to dispense with de¬ 
tachments at Moulm<*in and JShwc-gyecu ; but further com ideration has induced him to alter hi-^ opinion. 
Tho necessity for troops at Moulmein and Shwe-gyeen lies iu the pobsihilily of an organized attack 
by Ka.'eunecH or some other of the wild tribes on our borders. It is believed that one such attack was 
not long ago planned on Moulmein, and that uothingbut tlie fear of the regular troops statioTu^d there 
prevented the enter]>rise from being carried into execution. If no military for<*e wen' maintained at 
those places, a]>])rehensiong would ])orhaps he roused among the Native ]>o]mlation, and an oncourage- 
mejit and a tein]>tation might be* bold out to their savage neighbours to plunder both towns. There 
wouhJ be little hox>e of ctTeetiiiilly rcpisting sneli an attack; and there would be no x>^s»t^*bility of 
punishing it before the authors had retired iu safety bi^yond our frontiers. 

20. The* arrangements suggested f 01 -Thayetmyo aiiil Toungoo arc ouly^*of a temx>oinry nature, 
because as soon as the railway is eompleted to Alunmyo, and the Sittang Valley Railway is opened to 
Toungoo, both Toungoo and Tlinyetmyo can be treated as outjiosts, to be garrisoned from Rangoon, 
where the great body of troo]>s will be eoneontrated. To complete tlu* jiosition of def<‘nee, a good road 
is required between the iwo frontier posts. Early provusiou should lx* made f(^ the railway extension 
to Alauinyo and the construction of the railway from Rangoon to ^IVuingoo. Revised estiniutes for 
the latter j>rojeci will bo submitted to the Government of India in ii f(*n days. 

21. Beyond the ])urposes mentioned iu section (r/) of paragraph of'llu* letter under reply, there 
do not appear to be any military requirements l\ir internal ]»urj)OHes. For external purjioses a military 
.force would probably lie required only against Ti^p^ier Burma, and possibly against Karennee. Ju ease 
of a rujiture wdth the former country, an addition of one company of saj»])ers and a regiment of Euro¬ 
pean and one of Native infantry would probably he all that would he nect'^^sary. If any disturbance in the 
latter required our interference, the ordinary gjirrison of the province, if jdaced on the footing detailed 
above, could supply all that would be wanted. A rupture with Burma, however, would no doubt bo 
followixl by a redistribution of our forces with a view to the permanent maintenance of jieiice and good 
order, which would probably reduce Thayetmyo to a ]»ositioii of less importance than it imisi necessarily 
hold at x>i‘e8cut. These considerations, however, ax)x>ear to be beyond the se<q)e of the x>rcseut 
refcrouce. 

22. Tt Is a matter for consideration whether British Burma should not be garrisoned from the 
Bengal army instead of from Madras. The aflministrutive connection of the jinivinee in all other 
respects is with Bengal; and thei’o is an obvious inconvenience in havdug military matters directed from 
a different quarter. The Chief Commissioner believes it would iu many ways bo convenieut if tho 
troops for service in Burma was supplied from BengaL 
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Statement No. 1 thotohff the atrength of the Native population of Arakan mith the uumler of aiuti 

males in 1878. 


« 

Race. 

Moles 18 vears 
o£ ag-c and up¬ 
wards. 

Total number* 

1, Arakanese and Burmese 


• •ft 

• •• 

ft ft e 

113,223 

887,491 

2, Karens *’ , 


•.« 


< 

•.. 

48 

156 

3. Khyenj^s 

e e • 

• •« 

ft ft ft 

ft * • 

6,652 

20,303 

4. Chirieso 

fee 

• • • 

• ft « 

• ft • 


274 

6. Madrasis 

8 f • 

• • • 

• • • 

ft ft e 

214 

263 

6. Bengalis 

• • • 

••• 

* 9« 

ft • ft 

13,859 

44,051 

7, Native Muhammadans 

see 

e ft ft 

• • • 


7,627 

26,672 

8. Khwamis 

e • « 

ft ■ ft 

ft ■ ■ 

ft ft e 

4,116 

18,066 

9. Kliyoun^thas 


• • ■ 



3,377 

11,491 

30. Mroongs * • 


• •• 

ft ft ft 

e ft • 

69 

237 

11. Mroos 

ft • ■ 

ft • ft 


fee 

1,854 

7,256 

12. Shuns « 

• •• 

• ft • 


ft • • 

68 

127 

13. llaij^nota * 

• « 

ft ft • 

ft ft ft 

ft • 

68 L 

1,917 

14. A nooB 

• ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 

11 

43 

16. Kyaws 

• ft ft 

• ft ft 

ft ft* 

ft • ft 

50 

219 

16. Sliandoos 

ft ft ft 

ft « ft 

ft 0ft 

ft ft ft 

10 

60 

17. Khoons 

ft ft ft 

ft • • 

ft ft ft 

ft ft • 

20 

100 




Total 

ft f • 

150,509 

618,405 


Statement No. S showing the strength of the Natire population of Pegu with the number of adult 

males in 1878, 


• 

Race. 

• 

Males 38 years 
of age and up¬ 
wards. 

Total number. 

1. Burmosp and Arakanese ... 

ft ft ft 

ft ft ft 






1,289,112 

2. l'alai.ng& 

• a • 

• • • 

ft 0 ft 





255,068 

8. Karens 

ft ■ e 


ft e ft 





192,118 

4. Khyengs ... 

ft 0ft 

ft ft ft 

ft ■ ft 


N- 614,862 



82,165 

6. Shaiis 


• • ft 






81,114 

6. Yabaings ••• 

ft • ft 

ft ft ft 






8,163 

7. Chinrso 

«* • 

ft ft « 






6,086 

8. Kways 

*•. 

« «. 






» 633 

9. Muliammadans 


ft ft ft 



6,962 



17,608 

10. Hindus 

... 

• ft ft 



9,S2S 



17,248 

11. Armenians, Africans, &:c. 

■ a . 

« « • 

ft ft 


9,^27 



80,708 

12. Parsis, Jews and others ... 

• « « 

. a « 

« 

ft ft ft 


1,637 



2,39.1 


• 

Total 

• ft ft 

543,106 



1,882,398 


Statement No. 8 showing the strength of the Native population of Tenasscrim with the number of adult 

wales in 1878. 


• 

Bace. 

• 

Males IS years 
of age and uj[>- 
wards. 

Total number. 

1. Burmese and Talaings ... ... 


ft ft « 

185,171* 

889,301 

2. Karens ,,, 


ft ft • 

60,086 

176,635 

8. Toungthoos 


• • • 

9,972 

28,718 

4. Shans ... 


• • . 

7,774 

22,389 

6. Bengalis 


• ft ft 

3,424 

9,861 

6. Muhammadans 


ft ft • 

8,013 

8,677 

8. Madrasis 


• ft ft 

6,951 

20,019 

9. Chinese ... 


ft ft ft 

3,762 

10,802 

10. Kiamesf* ... 


• • . 

1,849 

5,826 

11. Other nationalities 


* « * 

8,298 

9,497 


Total 

• * % 

236,189 

680,225 

ft 


^ These HgtiTCB have hcen worked out aeitiming the proportion to he M ia the other two divisions, o£s., 1 in 2*88 of the 
total noiDher of popolation. 
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Statement 4 showing the strength of the I^ative poputaiion of BritUh Surma with the number of 

aduU malee in 1878. 


Race. 

Males 18 years 
of age ana np- 
• wards. 

Total number. 

1. Burmese, including Talaings and Arakaneso 

2. Hindus and Muhammadans 

8. Karens, Shans, Toungthoos, hillmen/ Chinese and Siamese 

4. Other nationalities 

Total 

763,260 

61,164 

100,6^2 

14,762 

2,691,240 
148,786 
* 808,401 

42,691 

929,801. 

3,081,028 

• 

Statement No. 5 ahowintj the European and Eurasian population of British Burma {excluding foreigners). 

m 

Arakan 

Pegu ... ... ... 

Tenassenm 

f 

Total .. I 

t 

Malo adults. 

I Total number. 

» 

145 
3,301 
1.017 1 

4,466 

336 

5,668 

1,730 

7,734 


From the fore^oin^^ siatomont it will bo seen that tho proportion of European and Eurasian male 
adults to the European and Eurasian population is 1 m 1*7*3. 


Statement No. G ehvwmg deaignaiton and diatrlhuiion of police in the disfricia of the province of 

Briiiah Burma. 


District. 

• 


Inspector-General. ’ 

1 

Superintendents. | 

Assistant Superin- i 
tendents. 

1 

1 

Chief Inspectors. 

Inspectors. 

s 

<7i 

§ 

1 

1 

Sergeants. |l 

Constables. « 

k 

River Police. 

1 

Head-quarters 

• • 

1 



1 

1 

2 


... 


5 

Alfyab district 



] 

. • • 


2 

5 

20 

330 

13 

8S0 

Kyouk-bpyoo district 

■ •. 


i 




5 

14 

32U 

25 

36R 

Sandoway district 



... 

i 


2 

3 

IZ 

200 

8 

226 

Hill Tnu'ts, Arakau 

« • • 

... 

... * 

1 

... • 

5^ 

2 

10* 

mtm 

8 

271 

Akyab town 


• • « 

... 

. •. 


2 

. 

3 


. 

72 

Rangoon district 

... 

•.. 

1 

1 



4 

42 


50 

607 

Thonkwa district 


« • » 

1 

... 



5 

17 


42 

278 

Bassein district 


... 

1 

... 


4 

6 

25« 

399 

42 

477 

Henzada district 

... 


1 

• •. 

i 

2 

8 

21 

296 

5 

829 

Tharrawaddy district 
Prome ^district 



1 

1 

1 

2 

6 


20 
, 32 

221 

435 

5 

15 

254 

406 

Thayetmyo district 



1 

1 

... 

mm 


31. 

7 SO 

5 

845 

Rangoon town 

.. 


1 


2 

mm 


17 

261 


306 

Amherst district 



1 

1 

... 

4 


49 

614 


719 

Tavoy district 



1 

... 

... 

2 


14 

168 


199 

Merg^i district 


• • • 

1 

... 



5 

14 

104 


221 

Shwe-gyeen district 


• > • 

1 

... 

... 


7 

23 

325 

33 

302 

Toungoo district 


• % • 

1 

... 

... 


6 

30 

422 

. 

463 

Salween district 

... 

f * • 

... 

... 

1 

2 

5 

12 

220 

12 

261 

Moulmoin town 



... 

1 

... 

3 

6 


138 

11 

166 

Railway Police 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

e •« 

... 

■ 

22 


23 

Total British Burma 

• 

... 

1 

14 

jjjjuillll 

B 

62 

110 

416 

6,369 

342 

7,818 


a 5 
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No. 1069, dated 5th Au^st 1879. 

Prom—-The Assistant Quarter Master Greneral, British Burma Division, 

To—‘The Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, British Burma. 

I have tbr honor by order to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. Military Department, 
No. 941-08 of tJKi 2Qth ultimo, addressed to the Assistant Adjutant General, British Burma Division, 
and which has been transferred to my department, giving cover to a copy of a letter No. 205 S.B. of 
the 7th ultimo, from tlie Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, in which cer¬ 
tain information is called for, and parts of which the Chief Commissioner desires to be famished by 
the Major-General Commanding the division. These portions are apparently as follows 

1. Particulars regarding the hluropean and Eurasian population viewed as— 

(/i) a source of strength in combatant power and for the maintenance of order ; 

(d) a source of ’weakness in necessity for the provision of the safety of non-combatants, 

women and cbildren; 

(e) to the possible means of rendering them of greater utility than at present if organ¬ 

ized for the maintenance of order in case of disturbance. 

II. —Question of compylsory enrolment. 

III. —Development of the volunteer system, 

IV. —^J^xpresston of opinion on the general military requirements of the province— 

(а) for garrison purposes and the tnaintenuTiec of order; 

(б) for internal and external military purposes, irrespective of («). 

2. "Witli reference to paragraph I audits sub-divisions (a), (d), and (r?), attention is invited to the 
following tabular statement, taken from the latest accessible statistics, giving the i)opulation, Euro¬ 
pean and Eurasian, of the different districts throughout British Burma, and irrespective of the 
militiiry 



District. 




Christians. 

Europeans. 

Eurasians and 
mixed classes. 

Rangoon 





62S 

3,342 

Rangoon Districjt 





4 

10 

Moulmein 





209 

1,010 

Akyab • ,,, 


• • * 



116 

160 

Bassciin 





Hi 

)23 

Prome 





61 

250 

Henzada 





53 

157 

Tbayetmyo 





15 

30 

Mergui 





14 

182 

Tavoy 





10 

73 

Shwe-gyeeu 





10 

50 

Amherst 

• 




10 

45 

Thonkwa 





10 

7 

Sandoway 


• • • 



6 

12 

Toungoo 


« • • 



6 

•8 

North Arakan 


• • • 



6 

. ■. 

Kyoiik-phyoo 





4 

32 

Salween .,. 



« 


3 

c 

« 

• 

• 

Total • 

•• * 

1,339 

5,497 

m 

_ 


3. It will be observed from this table that, with the exception of Rangoon and MoulmciU, and 
Akyab and Bassein to a nuch minor extent, and Pronie and Henzada to a still less, the population of 
British Burma, viewed under the two-fold aspect above designated, can only be considered under (a), 
(d), and (r?) in ibe light of weakness, not of strength. 

4. As regards the districts of Rangoon and Moulmoin, any element for the constitution of a com- 
l)atant force that exists should l)e absorbed, were inducements of a more encouraging character held 
out, in the volunteer corps established at Rangoon and Moulmein respectively. 

5. In reference to Akyab and Bassein, the materials for defence arc so sparse as to give, for the ‘ 
present at least, small hope of anything of practical defensive utility being evolved from them. 

6. The remaining eleven districts, with an average of less than 9 Europeans and about 40 

Eurasians, are outside the pale of consideration, inasmuch as they would have probably to be protect¬ 
ed in time of trouble, instead of rendering any assistance. , . . ' 

7. As to ])aragi’aph II, viewing the question as bearing solely op Europeans and Eurasians, it is 
very questionable, even were tlic materials sufficiently abundant, to invite the experiment, whether com- 
]>ulsory enrolment would be expedient; and, unless in the districts of Rangoon and Moulmein, it would 
afford, practically no beneiit, and at Akyab, Bassein, Prome, and Henzada, where the result would be 
iusigniiicant. 

8. Regarding paragraph III, much might be done at Rangoon and Moulmein to develop the volun¬ 
teer system, but not under the existing regulations, which are rather deterrent than inviting; where, 
as in Burma, the expense of existence is so considerable, and the pressing business avocatfons of the 
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people are such ae at all ovetkte to withhold from joining the movement those caleulatcd to inflaonce 
others to do 00 . This will appear clear when^ as in Eangoon, out of 6£8 Euroxieans and 8^342^ Eura« 
sians, only some E60 are found enrolled in the volunteors; and it is with difficulty that more tlian 135 
can be mustered^ even on special occasions. In the case of Moulmein^a total strength of about 137 
^has been reached^ out of Europeans and 1^010 Eurasians. 

9. To impart an element of popularity to the volunteer system, the capitation grant should bo 
increased, and pecuniary rewards distributed to those who attend drill regularly, and evince efficiency 
and zeal; or other inducements of a practical nature hold out to them to join. The proposed adminis¬ 
trative battalion, composed of the Rangoon volunteers, the partially-formed Railway corj>s, and the 
corps not yet started at Akyab, would appear a good idea to develop, as conducing to emulation, and 
ensuring at the same time a more seareltiug and comprehensive system of inspection tliail is feasible 
under mere local supervision. 

10. Lastly (paragraph IV), with reference to the general military requirememts of the province, 
the Major-General recently conveyed his ideas in full on this subject to Madras Army Head-quarters in 
his letter No. l^TG. of the 7th of last June, of which a ea])y was transmitted to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner for information; and although that letter viewed the question on the supposition of afEairs being 
uTisettled, yet the Major-General considers the force therein detailed should constitute, if possible, the 
permanent garrison for some years of British Burma, and thus obviate the necessity of calling for 
assistance in a hurry, whenever any disturbing induence*might arise. It will be observed that the 
distribution detailed in the above-quoted letter aims especially to apporfioning entire units as far 
as practicable to the different stations, which is a matter of material consideration, so far as efficiency 
of corps and compactness of commands are concerned; and iu Burma pari iculurly, whew the climate is 
enervating, and much of the year unsuited, cither through intense heat t)r persistent rain, for out-of- 
door exercise, the temptations to relaxation of discipline are very great, and the morale of the troops 
becomes affected. A glance at tlic crime-list of the garrison of Burma will render apparent the truth 
of these remarks. It will be scon in the general order by His Excellency the Govtu'nor-Gencral of 
India, No. 20A. of 1801, that the infantry detailed for Thayetrnyo as the minimum for efficiency 
was one battalion of Europeans and two battalions of Natives, which in those days represented a force 
numerically far stronger than now, when the cad^exif regiments has been so much diminished. The 
red uction of the forces in Pegu (the term then u^d) was made at a time wlioii an eudoring quiet seem¬ 
ed settled over the province, and was the result of much deliberation. The Commission bad the benefit 
of the experience of Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick Grant, K.o.n., whoso advice was, as stated by the 
Supreme Government, of material assistance in coml)ining a scheme of reduced military expenditure 
with efficiencySince those days the jmpulation and imporianoe of British Burma have, certainly in 
the latter particular, vastly increased, and, with them, the responsilnlily of the ItusI IwiSi materially 
augmented. Thus to be on the safe side, and to avert risk to the interests of the empire, as well as 
to secure for the future conlidcnce in the imperial sway, an efficient garrison at each of the import¬ 
ant stations of Rangoon, Thayetrnyo, and Toungoo should be maintained, as spocifiod in the Major- 
GeneraPs letter referred to. As to \lj)y jiaragraph IV, viz.y the internal and external military jiurposes 
of the garrison, I am desired to say that the Major-General considers the principles advocated 
in No. 3982, Proceedings of Military Finance Department, Calcutta, 2]Bt February 1801, should obtain 
to the utmost in this province—namely, that the maintenance of internal order should be assigned to 
the civil constabulaj*y, and the troops solely employed on militjary services, such as repelling armed 
aggression, whether proceeding from external or internal sources. 


M.— ANDAMANa 

* 

No. 384-394G., dated Port Blair, 15th August 1879. 

From— Lijeot.- General C. A. Barwell, c.b., <]Ihie£» Commissioner'and Siipdt., Andaman 
» and Nicobar Islands. 

To—The President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In accordance with the instructions given in letter No. 205 S.B., dated Sim4a, July 7th, 1879, from 

the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department, I have the honor to furnish the 
following information. ® 

Strength of Native population. 

The Native pojmlation consists almost entirely of 
convicts and conditionally ^eh^a6ed convicts, the num¬ 
bers of which arc marginally given. The free Native 
population, exclusive of army, Is too iiisignilieunt to 
require any consideration in this rej)ort. 

Strength of European and Euraaian populutlon 
{exelusioe of armg). 

Is composed entirely of Government offiiuals, few in 
number. 

State of feeling and elements of danger. 

With so large a number of convicts, in an isolated situation, the elements of danger must always 
be couslderi4>le. Hitherto, however, there have been no outbreaks, excepting with the view to escape, 
and the parties ooocerned have been speedily aiTosted. 



Conmot9. 

Port Blair. 

Nioobara. 

Male 

Fuinalo 

.. 

... 8.957 
... 983 

187 

• 

Total 

... 9,942 

187 


Con.'releaaed Conviot9. 



Male 

Female 

... ... 

196 

39 

... 


Total 

... 235 

... 
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Bfrengfh of police. ^ 

Dhtrihution of police. 

Efficiency of police. 

The fitrength and distribution of the police are shown in tabular statement marked A. As an 
armed force, for g-ciu^ral protective purposes, 1 consider it to bo efficient and trustworthy. , 

2. As reirards the ffeneral tailitary requirements of the Settlements, the present force eonsisis of— 

Totftl of all nukki. 

A detachment of European Infantry ... ... 140 

A reg-iment of Madras Native infantry ... ... *•. 709 

which is quite sufficient. 

Those tfoops are,kept as a reserve, in readiness to be called out in case of emergency; but they 
take no duties other than regimental, excepting the following:— 

W. C. O, PriTatBS. g 

Kuropean infAntrj ... 1 9 ( Mnin ffivinf? sentricB at Chiof Commissioner'B house and olEce.* 

Native infantry ... 1 9 ^ < Guard over Commissariat store godowns. 

Native infantry ... 1 6 O I? over treasury.f 

N.B, —A, small sum of money is kept horef, the bulk of the money amounting to abont one lakh of rupees being kept in m 
strong room attached to the Chief eonimissloner’s office, guarded by the European sentries above referred ta* 

3. Tlic whole of the duties therefore, such as the provision of jetty guards for the protection of 
boats, settlement ofiicers^ guards, and orderlies, escorts, &c., devolve on the police, who have also 
during eight mouths of the* year to guard the transportation prisoners of the season en from Cal¬ 
cutta to Port lll^ir. 

4. The police are in fact ]>erpetually on duty, whilst the troops lead a life of comparative ease. 

5. In order to remedy this, and to lessen very conssiderably the heavy cost of the present estab¬ 
lishment, I liave the honor to make the following proposals :— 

(//) Ross Island (the head-quarters of the Port Blair Settlement) should retain its present 
gai*rison of European and Native infantry, which would fumish the guards it now 
does and be available as a reserve for use in any other part of the Settlement in ease 
of need. 

(1) At all other stations I would have police only, who, in addition to performing their 
present duties, should have a sufficiently large reserve to occupy the positions now 
held by the several deiacliinonts of Native infantry. , 

6. ^ Statement A gives detailed particulars of the present and proposed distribution of the 
military and i^olice forces for the Settlements at Port Blair and the Nicohars. 

Staiembnt B the present and proposed strength and cost of the police force. 

Statement C the saving that could be effected by garrisoning the Settlements at Port Blair and 
the Nicohars with two companies of a Native infantiy regiment and an increased police force, 
i instead of with a whole Native regiment and the present force of police, amounting to about one lakh 
and twenty-seven thousand rupees per annum. 

There would also be a further saving in the cost of the clothing for the Native infantry and the 
expenses connected with its periodical relief. 

7. After very careful consideration and inquiry, I am satisfied that, with the small military 

reserve whitdi I projiose to retain, and a w'ell-organized police force of the strength recommended, 
under an experienced district superintendent (who should be a military officer), due jirovision will be 
made for the safety of these Settlements. * 


Statement A showing the present and proposed distribution of the military and police forces for Port Blair 

and the Nicohars. 


Station. 


Pbebent. 

• 

__•_ 


Pboposed. 

Remarks. 

j 

1 

p 

B % 

w 

Native infantry. 

Police officers. 

Police sergeants. 

Police constables. 

Enropean infantry. 

Native infantry. 

Police officers. 

Police sergeants. 

t 

1 

s 

1 

Ross 


140 

210 

1 

2 

79 

140 

• 

2 com* 

1 

8 

80 

• Under a Euro¬ 









panies. 




pean officer. 

Aberdeen 


... 

269 

1 

1 

42 



3 

8 

173 


Haddo 

■ « • 

... 


8 

9 

86 

... 

... 

3 

7 

104 


N avy 


... 

85 


1 

16 


... 

1 

3 

60 


Mount ILurriei 

• • • 

,. . 

27 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

24 


Clmtham 

• « • 




1 

23 

... 

... 

... 

1 

23 


Port Mouat 

• f > 

.. . 

• « • 


1 

10 

... 

••• 

... 

2 

20 


Viper 


... 

121 


2 

65 



1 

4 

100 


Hope Town & Phoenix Bay 


••• 


2 

19 

... 

... 

• a* 

2 

19 


Nicobara 

... 

... 

47 


2 

24 

... 

... 

1 

6 

60 


On leave 

... 

... 

t 


1 

29 


... 

1 

3 

60 

t toly those who 

Total 


140 

709 

6 

22 

383 

140 

2 com¬ 

12 

40 

693 

require change for 
the benefit of their 

.. . 

_ 

_ 






panies. 




' health.^ 

—.— -- 


P.B .—In tho umnben given under the headings of European and Native infantry, all ranks are included* 
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Siaiement B ahowitiff present and proposed strength and east of the Andaman and Nieohar Police, 



Statement C showing proposed saving hy garrisoning Port ^lair and the Ptinohars with tioo companies of a 
Native infantry rcgiineni and an increased police force, instead of with a Native Regiment and the 
present force of police. « 





Pay And allow, 
aiiooa oC all 
raiika of tbo 
Native Infantiy 
per annum. 

Value of rationn 

Coat of polii’o 







supplied to the 

Native litfantry 
per nnuum. 

IH'r annum, iii- 

cluaive <if all 
charges. 

Total annual 
oust. 

Frot>OHcd fiavinB’. 

Remark B. 




Ba. A. P. 

Ra. A. P. 

Rb. a. P. 

Ra. A. P. 

Ba. A. P. 


Preacni 

... 


i,an.n33 la o 

62,480 12 4 

03,8^ ? 0 

3,.T0,&iO 8 4 


The cost rif olnUiiug of the Native 





infantry a))(l ibe exponnes of relief 
arr not pliutvn, as the informatioD it 





Pfopoflod 



* 32,580 14 0 


1,61,716 0 0 

2,09,017 9 1 

1,27,022 16 3 

not uhtainable. 


* lucludea tho pa; of ono EiU'opcan oflioor. 


C. A. BARWELL, Lieut, 

Chief CowAiir, and Snjxlt,, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


APPENDIX Ml. 

Beplies and Opinions of the Oommanders-in-Chief in India, Madras, 
and Bombay, the Governor of Bombay, and the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of the Purgab to the questions proposed by the Commission.* 


I. 


ADMINISTRATION AND .ORGANIZATION., 


Beplies by His Excellency General Sir Fred. F. Haines, G.C.B., G.C-S.I., C.I.E., Commander- 

in-Chief in India. 

Questions, Answeiis,^ 


1. Wbat, in your Excellency's opinion, 
Bbould bo tho full war establishment of tho 
army df India, oaUmlatod under tho two 
beads— 

(a) The number of troops that India ought 
to bo ablo to place and maintain in the 
field for service wherever mini red P 
{b) The garrinoiis and reserves to bo main¬ 
tained P 




1. (a) About 05,000 men should be available for field 
service and for the reserve. The Comniij^sion no doubt has 
before it Lord Napier of Mag’dala^s memorandiun on our 
military position in India, and the an*anf?cments that would 
seem necessary under certain speciiicd oircurastanccs. These 
circnmstiinoes we have yet to face. Tho A%han campaij^u 
of 1S7S-79 has not lessened the g:ravity of the situation to 
such an extent as to enable us to say that a smaJKjr force than 
tliat contemplatied by His Lordship would enable ns to deal 
with it, 

{b) I have recently submitted to Government a scheme 
for tho redistribution of the .Bcngpal army. I can think of 
no other which will provide equally well for cantoning our 
troops in time of peace or for holding them in readinoKs 
for mobilization in time of emergency^ viewed with reference 
to existing accommodation for troops. 


* Files of the .questions proposed by the Commission to the Commaaders-iu-Chiof were also sent to all Governments 
Admimttratioaai but the above alone have replied. 

a6 
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Qcssnoys. 


AirsmiBSt 


2. What, in •^onr ^ccIlenrvB opinion, 
fihouJd be the of Ino amiy of 

India P Is it nmssaryi in the present oii-- 
cumstancoB of the country, to maintain, the 
thrco presulcutial armios under thiee bepar« 
* ate Oover»iiH*nfc» and throe Coinmatidc]*s4xi- 
Chi(‘f, ^ilh three largo aiatTs and separato do- 
pUltiOOIltB P 

il. Could nol^ill the ad'^antagos of separate 
armies bo wecured with a great increase of 
efBeicucy and t*conomy by forming the entire 
unity of India into one army, under one 
Oouimnnder-in-Chief, and dividing it into four 
army-corns; each arm^-eorpH to bo under the 
commaiia of a lieuionani-gcncrnt, and to be 
entirely complete and Helf-contalned in respect 
of organization, arms and equi)>mf‘nt P 

The lieutenant-general to bo vested with 
complete powers of (‘ontiol and to be respon- 
aible for tlu* appointinent of nij regimental 
ollieers, Hiibj(*ut unly to the confinnation of 
the Coinmandei'^in-CSnof for India in Mspect 
to the nomination pf uHicers commanding ro- 
gimoiits. 

The officers of all the arniv-corps to be 
equally eligible Cor bcrvice on tfic btalt oC the 
armv. 

'J'bo army-corps to bo territorial and local¬ 
ized—0114' in the noitli. one in the south, one 
in the east, and one in tho west. The army- 
corps of tho south and wi*hL t<» be, as fur as 
practicable, recruil<»d from tbo dislricls from 
which the present armies of JMudms and 
Itotiibay are now recruited, ibus maintiiiiiing 
iburamiieH distinct in race, religion, and laii- 
guiige, but so organized as to bo practically in 
a blato of thorough etlicicni'y and readiness 
for action in any dii'cction in which tlie armj’ 
ot India may be tilled upon to undertalvo 
sepamtt' oi cumoined o]MM'ations under the Coni- 
inander-in-t^hioi of India, 

What should be the slrcngih of each army- 
corps . 

6. Sotting aside historical sciitimont, and 
looking tu tho rohitivo iinporlAnce, thopopnl.i- 
tion, and the wealth of the various local (lov- 
ernmeiils of India, is there any more reason 
why the anairs of Madras and fcunbay should 
at the present lime bi^ under the local Oovein- 
nients of Madras anti lionibay and under local 
Ctinnuaiiders-iii-Ciiicf, with suiiamte depari- 
monts for evoiy branch of military adniiiiis- 
traiion, than there is that the same system 
should be followed in the Lower Provinces of 
iiengul, tlio North-Western Provinces, and tho 
Punjab P 


2. I consider that tho three armies as th^ stands separate 
and distinct the one from tiic other> should bo maintained 
under the three separate Governments and three Command* 
ers-in-Chief; each army complete in itself as to its staS 
and departments. 

3. 1 do not consider that either economy or increased 
eflBcieney would bo secured by the establishment of four 
army-corps^ each under a lieutenant-gfencral. Bein^ dis¬ 
tinctly opposed to any such organization^ 1 shall not discuss 
the subjects in questions 4 and 5, wliich can only be usefully 
answered by those who are prejian^d to accept the establish¬ 
ment of four armies instead of tlireo. But I would wish to 
state that three armies under their separate Oovemmonts and 
Commanders-in-Chief are now, and always have been, as much 
at the disiiosal of tho Govemnieiit of India and the Com- 
maiKh'r-in-(Uiie£ as they could 2 ) 0 tfbjbly have been if they had 
the org^anizatioii now })roposo4l. Each army is complete in 
itself and self-contained In respect of organization, arms, 
e(|uipraents, and sup^dy of all military stores and munitions 
of war. For these 2 JurpoF<»s, I consider that decentralization 
is <*arried far enoiig^h, and that to increase the sub-division of 
centres of armament and administration from three parts to 
four is quite unnc'ccssary, and not in my mind calculated to 
insure increased efficiency. The tlirec armies are at nil times 
ill a stale of thorongpli edicieiicy and reudiimss for action in 
any direction, whether separate or combined. That is to say, 
muly so far as armies can be said to be ready when so small 
a ])roportion of transport is maintained, when the com¬ 
missariat and ordnance establishments are kept so low a» 
baredy to suffice for the performance of duties in time of 
peace. 


0. Tu this question! am asked to set aside historical senti¬ 
ment. ILiw far t his ean be done depends iijion the uliosyncracy 
of tlie individual; but in any ease we cannot juit aside historical 
facts or the iiuprcssions they create. The armi(»s <.»f India 
have groAvn ndth tht* gjrowth of our Enijiire. That of Beng-al 
had the ]arg:er ^Towfch. It lias been impelled by force of 
eireuinstauet's to leave the cradle of its birth^ .*iud to advunco 
stej> by sUq) northward, until it now stands in the I^hyber, 
oil the crests of the Shutar Gardan and of the Khojak. 
^Jlicre has never been a question of an army for the pixiviiice 
of Bengal; and I do not sec how it can arise. As Ion" as it 
could, the Beng*al army jirovidc^d for the wants of that prov¬ 
ince. It is now mainly, and I think fitly, held by Madras 
troo|)s. The i>4qjulation, seething^ tlioug^h it be as to numbers, 
is sinf^xdarly unwarlike. Tho communications with our great 
military centres arc? so good, that all possible demands can 
easily be met. I think therefore that the question as put^haa 
no very ]>raetioal bearing on military efficiency. Bengal, tho 
North-West, and the Punjab arc modern ex^iressions as local 
Governments, the establishment of which, we may hope, will 
turn out a comparatively perfect system of civil administra¬ 
tion. They are the outcome of peace; with war they have 
no concern. TIic Madras and Bombay armies have .had no 
small share in creating the Empire of British India, and, 
like that of Bengal, have spread over immense tracts of. 
country. Tho magnitude of their military charge is not 
to be measured by the square mileage of their own prov¬ 
inces, by the density of their population, or by tho 
aiiiouiit of revenue collected. That of Madras, for instance, 
has within its military aix*a, though excluded from that of its 
civil administration, Mysore, the tcrritoics of the Nizam, 
and the Central Provinces.^ It is assumed that the popula¬ 
tion of Madras is essentially peaceful; but this is not the 
case even within it-s own provinces. The Polygars of the 
south are not to be imi>lieitly relied on; the Moplas of 
Malabar are extremely dangerous, constantly giving rise to 
coercive measures; that the Northern Circai*s require troops 
and aro beyond ])olico control we have proseulb evidence. 
The Ceded Districts also have elements of trouble within 
them« The Mysore territory has its turbulent population^ 
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7. As a matter of fart, if a lar^e rrsrrvs 
for the northern armies is to be Tnaintained, 
t« it not the du<^ of Government to Hi*e 
that this reserve is foriiiod of the most 
efficient men whom it is [loshible to 

procure and to maiutiun with due regard to 
the admitted neoeMsity of keeping up armies 
ef different races and religious atid with duo 
regard to the saffil^ of the Jfimpire P 

l>oee your KxoeUenry look upon the Madias 
and Bombay armies in their present organiza¬ 
tion OB ooi stituting the most efficient reserve 
Ibr the amuea of upper IndiaP 


especially in Nixpfgur; in iliis province arose the diiturbajcw^ 
which ended in the aseumiitipn by the British of the adminis* 
tration o£ tlio country. Mysore is ^.bont to be reatored to Native 
rule—an experiment which requires to be watched. Cooi^ 
also lias an armed j>opulation. But the sorest spot within 
the limit of Madras military government is Hyderabad in 
the Deccan, ^Phis is notoriously the resort o& outlaws and 
desperadoes of all soi*ts. In addition to this somi-criminal 
olass^ there is a large body of partially organized troops and 
irregular bands of Arabs, liohillas, and Sikhs in tho jiay 
both of the Nizam and of his nobles. This is a hotbed 
of miseliii'f: Iiowcmu' wc may desiM&o even tho best organ* 
ized of those armed men, they require a large force to watch 
them, J'he military demands from the Central Froviiices 
are not exe(»swve, , 

The scope jpf action of tho Madras army does not march 
with the civil udiniiiistratiou, and therefore the foive neces¬ 
sary to be mniiilained and its raUon ^/VVrc’cannol in reason 
be r(*ferred to th(' po]>tdation, revenue, or cKiv*nt of the prov- 
ine<*s of hladras Projicr. But it is clear to niy mind that 
those" extraneous matters arc better dealt with by iliat army, 
Mhicli has in the eoiirte of time gr«)wn up in their midst, 
than by any otluT means. The Madras administrators who 
liave advocated reduction have uJ\\a>H excluded from their 
oaleulations ilieso foreign demands, giving the discussion an 
iin])ra^K'a] turn; for the Madras military liability ranges 
from raj>e C’omorin to (’uttaek on the east coast, to North 
Camara tm the west, and skiiting the Botid)ay boundary to 
Nagiiore to the north. Tins under ordinary eireumstances: 
for many years Saugor has been added to its liabilities. 

Jt. must be renaembered that we hold the Berars, ariH have 
in ^)ld days received other lt‘rritories a« payment for the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary K<»rec and f<»r the Contingent; that 
we re<'eive a siibsi<ly from Mysi)rc ftir the maintenance of the 
troops ill that province; and 1 belnwe some slight payment 
from the Maharaja of TVavaneore for the regiment at 
C^uilon, so that the military burd<*n« impostnl ujion us by 
IboKc States are by no meanfe so heavy as a calculation of the 
co«.t of so many regiments and batt<‘ries Avould imply; but 
no credits on a<*couii.t these transactions ap|>ear in the 
military budgets. 

J am aliogetlier in favor of retaining the armies of Madras 
and Bombay on Ibeir prcHcni footing: they have stood the 
test of lime, and have" been found equal to every strain. No 
doul)t M)e exibtcnee of these Heparate (Joveriiments having 
under them armies separate and distinct from that of Bengal 
as to race, religion, cii‘^ti)ins, and interests has proved the 
friroiigest element of safety to the enijiire, and may do so 
agagi. I am specially opposed to the formation of a localized 
and a locally-n^cjruited army-corps for the Punjab, which I 
infer No. 4 army-eorJ>s would be. it would be an ini])olitio 
arrangement to have the Punjab element lu'cdomiiuint in tho 
north. Then, again, it would tend to locali/e the ILindustani 
clement too much in its own home distri<*ls ; it would lessen 
the general range of relief—an objection in a sanitary as 
well us in a political point of view. 1 trust no step will bo 
taken towards fonuing two arni^-corps out of the Bengal 
array. 

7. Madras has ever been spoken of as tho army of 
reserve, and rightly BO; but it must always bo remembered 
that Madras has a front of her own on which Bengal and 
Bombay must be considered as her support. She must 
always be called upon to furnish the main force for even¬ 
tualities in the Eastern Seas, Burma, C^hiiui, and the Straits. 
Now less than ever can Bengal troops be mmic available on 
those fields. To Madras this zone of ox>eratious must be 
cotifidod ; and that army must, in my opinion, be maintuinod 
at such a strength as to enable it to take this responsibility 
on itself and to enable the local Government to^ provide for 
tho comparatively heavy calls for foreign service its troops 
have to meet in ordinary times. 

Bombay likewise has a front of its own^ notably tbe 
Western Seas, the Persian Gulf, and Sind aa regards tbo 
Kan^har lino, where her trooj^s, conjointly wdth those o£ 
Bengal, must inevitably be employed should emergenoy 
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8. What ifl the fcclhig of the ft™y 

in rcBiiect io cin]>h»yincnt 5ii other presidoneica 
in India iu iimea of peace P For inatanee, at tho 
present time 2H regiments of ttio Madras^ 
army are einnloyed within their own presi¬ 
dency and no 1 ess than 14 outside ita liinifs, 
flome of them at distant stations in Bengal. 
Jh this service popular with the army? Are 
the Madras regiriienlB more cfheient than the 
Bengal regiments, or are they when on this 
duty cheaper, l.he cost of relief, transport, 
of clothing, equipinenis, and eo]n}>ensntion for 
food heing taKcii into account? If they are 
neither cheaper nor more efHcient, is there any 
object in garrisoning Ihuigaland Burma part¬ 
ly from the Madras army P 


9. Is your Excellency aware of any difli- 
culty in obtaiuiog r»*crnits for the army of a 
good class of healthy strong young men of 
tUo agricTiltnrnl popidn-lion physicjdly r|iialitiod 
to pertbriji the duties of a soldier ? 

10. Has it L>vc»r luM-n nsKcrtcd tluit a diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining efficient recruits is atliibut^ 
able to the unpopulavit\ of the servioo of the 
local army beyond the 1 ini its of its own presi¬ 
dency in times of peace ? 

11. If yonr Excellency is of opinion that 
the army ’Corps sliould bo formed territorially, 
and as far as possible localized wilhiti its 
territorial area, what ultcrntiou would you pro¬ 
pose in the strength of tho various armies 
to rendi^r thorn fit for their homo duties, and 
to place them in a position to take part in 
any war going on in India by the detachment 
of a force of all ar me ? 


Akswbbs. 

arise. It is ineorrect to look upon these armies as merely 
armies of reserve; but as such I would say that India cannot 
bo supplied with a safer or more efficient army of reserve. 
Distinct in race, language, and interests from the more numer¬ 
ous army of Bengal, it is, in my opinion, eminently politic and 
wise to maintiiin these armies as^ a counterpoise to it; and I 
would on no account dinunish their strength in order that a 
reserve composed of "frliat is called tho most efficient fight¬ 
ing men whom it is possible to i)rocure may ho establish¬ 
ed. If by this it is meant to replace the sepoys of Madras 
and Bombay by a reserve of men passed through the ranks of 
tho Bengal army, and composed of tho same classes of which 
it is formed, I would say that anything more unwise or more 
impolitic could liardly be conceived. 

It has been customary to declare that tho Madras army 
is composed of men physically inferior to those of the 
Bengal army; and if stature alone be taken into considera¬ 
tion, this is true. It is also said that by tho force of cir- 
cumslaiiocs tho martial feeling and the characteristics neces¬ 
sary to the r(3al soldier are no longer to be found iu its i*anks. 

I foci bound to reject the above assertions and others which 
ascribe comparative iiiefficienoy to the Madras troops. It is 
triifi that in ro<3cnt years they have seen but little service ; for, 
with tlu» exception of the sappers, they liave been specially 
ex eluded from all participation in work iu the field. I cannot 
admit for one moment that anything has occurred to disclose 
tho fact that the Madras sepoy is inferior as a fighting man. 
^J'bo facts of history warrant us in assuming the contrary. 

In diill, training, and discipline tho Madras sepoy is inferior 
to none; while in point of health, as exhibited by returns, he 
comp.ai*es favomhly with his neighbours. This has been 
manifested ]»y the saj>pors and their followei-s in the Khybcjr; 
and the sa]) 2 >ers are of the same race as tho sepoys. I have 
no doubt all I have said for Madras may be urged equally 
justly for Bombay. 1 therefore have no hesitation in saying 
that the Madras and Bombay armies form the safest and 
most efficient reserves for the army of lJi>pcr India. 

S. I have no reason to suppose that tho emploj^'ment of 
the Madras army in other presidencies or abroad iu Jhirina, 
or for puiq^oscs of field service in any jiart of the world, is 
in any way unpopular with them. From the desire always 
evinced by those men to see service, by the alacrity with 
which men from tb(; three armies embarked for tlie somewhat 
mysterious exijcdition desiiatched from Bombay in May 
IS78, and from tho enthusiasm displayed in Madras and 
Bombay wlion tlieir regiments wore recently required to join 
their comrades of Bengal in the North-AVest, 1 would say 
that this class ,of service is eminently popular in those 
armies. 1 take it that these manifestations of spirit go some , 
way to refute the assertion that martial fooling and choi'acf/er- 
istits necessary to *the real soldier are no longer to be found 
in tho ranks of those armies. 

1 claim no superior efficiency for the Madras army over 
that of Bengal in the performance of any duty; but it 
is most fortunate that wo have Madras regiments available 
for the pcjform.'ince of garrison duty in Saugor and Bengal, 
now that the Bengal army is not sti’ong enough to take it. 

The remainder of question 8 refers to figures, which experts 
will more readily supijly, 

9 & 10. Tho sysU^m of recruiting is strictly regimental, 
Some regiments are more successful than others; but I do 
not think that any extraordinary difficulty exists in getting 
a good class of reciuits, beyond that which htis been created 
by the eonstnielion of railway and other large public works. 
As in England, competition for labor has a somewhat adverse 
effect on recruiting. 1 would refer for figures and for precise 
information on this head to Major-General Sir Peter Lumsden, ^ 
Adjutant-General, a member of the Commission. 

il. On No. 11 I have nothing to say, being opposed to the 
whole scheme. 
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12. Could not the duties of ilie Naiite wtay 
^ be very materially decreased by a jareueral con- 
eenimtion of troops in largo centres in tlio 
neighbourhood of railways, thus aboHshing all 
small oantofnnents and outlying and isolated 
stations P 


74. Becognlsing the fact that India cannot 
afford to maintain the niost perEoct army wliich 
could be dovised in which economy ilici not 
enter, and that largo reductions of uriny ex¬ 
penditure are absolutely essential, wh.*it changes 
and altorations would ^yonr MxcclleiK'y be pro- 
pared to recommend in the organization and 
administration of the army ? 


16. Are you in favor of amalgamating the 
Adjutant (xonenil and Quartermaster (Senei'ars 
depailtnetilH under n Chief of the Staff, so 
that, as in other nrinus, the stall of the .lUny 
shall consist of certain grades of slaiff 
oflicoTH, tlie work being an^ortiotied as may be 
desirable, but wilbout a aivision, as at present, 
into two distinct departments P 


12. No doubt the duties •£ the Native army mipht be 
materially decreased by a general coneeutration of troops iu 
laro^e centres; but I imagiiK* that the enormous outlay which 
would be caused by the construction of barracks and the larpfo 
amount of subsidiary building^s which are required to complete 
the aeoommodation of a British regiment must, once for all, 
bo held to negative any attempt to carry out such a measure, 
notwithslandiufif many advantag^es which would* undoubtedly 
be derived from it. It ap|)oars to me \hat the existing^ ac¬ 
commodation, on which such an enormous sum of money has 
been expended, tics us down somewhat to the scheme of 
dislribution of the army as it now stands. Some tridingf 
alterations of dctacliraonts and of the smaller cantonments 
may })e found feasible wlien the recommendations of the 
Commission are placed before Government; but, as at present 
informed, I can sug^fjt'st nonq wlpeh will materially affect the 
sirengpth or disposition of the army. 

14. Tlie fact wbieh I recog^nizc more elojirly and distinct¬ 
ly tlian any other is this—that the streng^th of our armies 
in India is not in any way greater than* that which our 
foreign and domestic liabilities require us to keep up. With¬ 
out largo reductions in strength, 1 see no sc>\irce from whieh 
economies can be elTecied. 3 am ])reparcd with no scheme 
for reorganization and administration of the army in this 
sense, indeed, sucli modifications as I should be prepared to 
recommend would have the effect of increasing tlie expendi- 
tuns Jb wit, an increase of British oflicors to Native regi¬ 
ments. 

15. I am greatly in favor of retaining the Adjutant 

General and (iuarlermsistcr Cbmeral's departments separate 
and distinct, as ut prcs(»nt. Personally, F consider this-nucthocl 
far preferable for tlie transaction of current, work to tlio 
system which amalgamation would create. are ex¬ 

tremely few points on wliich joint action of ibn departments 
is nc<*<‘S6ary; and these arc so evident that it can seldom 
hajipcn that the depart.meiits would fail to communicate with 
each other, and the Coinmandor-in-Chief fail to see the neces¬ 
sity of bringing them together. 

In the prosecution of a campaign it is necessary that the 
Commandcr-iii-Chiof,Bhou]<l daily see the Adjutant General 
and the Cluartormaster General together; for on such an 
occasion almost every thing that occurs affects both do])art- 
monts. One of these ollioers naturally becomes the Com- 
mandor-in-Chief’s most confidimtial atlvisor, and tlins becomes 
Chief of the Staff, not by virtue of any appointment, 

but by force of chara«*tcr, knowledge, and general iibilify ; 
and this T coubider to ho far preferable to the a]>pomtment of 
a Chief of the Staff, for cilhi*r ho becomes the til'th wheel of 
the conch, as was the case in Spain, when it was sought to 
^impose a Chiel^ of the Staff on the Duke of Wellington, hut 
with whom be ])ositiVely refused to act, or the Commander-' 
in-Chief is in the oxiinioii of the army relegated to that most 
uudesi rahle p< isit ion. 

There is another reason why I greatly jirefer to work 
with two departments nnbracketed }>y a Chief of tlie Staff. 
All corrospondtmee from England reaelios mo in that form; 
and it is m(»re convenient t<> i.ssike the n^M'cssary orders in the 
same channel as that from which it reaches me. Custom 
may have much to say to tlie formation of this prodiloctiou ; 
but the buBiuess of tlio army Hows so smoothly and evenlv 
through tliese channels from and to the Commandor-in-Cliief, 
that I should regret the iutervcnlion betwe<‘ii him and them 
of any other anthoi'ity: J could even say olistruction, for 
I believe by the creation of a Cliiof of the Staff business 
would be rather obstructed than facilitattMl. 

The business as now must be prepartnl depart mentally, bqt 
will be submitted first to the Chief of tlie Staff, then to the 
Commander-in-Chief, introducing a third action where two 
are amply sufficient. If it is said the Chief of the Staff can 
dispose of much that now comcH before the Commandcr-in- 
Chief, I would say that it will be done in supersession of the 
CommandcT-m-Chicf; for the Adjutant General and Quarter¬ 
master Groneral now have full power to dispose of matters 

u 7 
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QrBSTION«.. 


AsawERS, 


1<3 If ilie aimy wpi<» dmdtd Jnto aimy- 
roi|>s and powti g-ivon to <lu lieutenant- 
(oininandiDf' to diHp<>'io of many 
qucHtions winch aie n<»w reJotiid to Hupeiior 
aiithot Jl t*o that iini>oi tant raalUi» oii4 i lo 
trcat< d of by tlu* < eiiU al militat ^ aulhoi i(> at 
head-quarb rfc, would not * stalV of about tho 
following Hlicn^th bo suth<i<nt —^ 

Jfe ftil-Qn(ft ft / 

1 Phifl of till Stan ' 

4 C>tlic(is<)l llw (jo 111 111 Haft. 

3 OiliiLifl of tlu (.lonci \\ bt iIT for intolh- 
{'oiwe dutimJ 

1 Oiliui of the. Gontrd Staff foi Royal 
Aililliry to hi Jn poitor Goncial of 
Arlilhi\, with two htafl offuera 
1 Oftifoi ol the ikniiiil Stiff foi lioval 
Rnf^inr oi s 

1 Oihdi ol till Ginil'll Stafl foi Mu^-kctry 
JnspiifioiJ, iV,( 

1 Judge Ad\\)<ali Ginoal 
ji/i/nf i o/j \ 

1 tnmf of the Stafl 

2 OfliiLiaol the thncinl Staff 

1 Staff Offitti ol ItoN d Aililloiy 
1 Staff Offnii ot Ro> d Riiginopifl to be 
Inspiiloi Grmi il ol Erigineeis 
AJihtny Winks and 1 oiliiic ilioiui 
1 Deput> Judge Advo< \tc CictKid 
Popailmniti)! htnl) oflidis in addition to 
hr undn the I'hicl of the Stiff ol the 
AiruT Coips 

17 Tf >oui hiMLllinii dots not approve 
of thir. ail wigeini nt eitlici in BiroTiglh of 
so/intl or uomoiii lituie, what would ^our Ex¬ 
cellency juoposc 1 * 

Simla , 

The SIa^ Atigusf lb7ff. J 


of detail and those on which previous rulings have been 
given. I require no further relief m this direction. 

A Commission is now sitting in England : if it be decided 
so to alter the military administration of the arm^ tis to 
supersede in the exerc ise of their present high f unetions the 
Adjutant General and Quartermaster General^ the change 
must of necessity be made hire. The system adopted in the 
Horse Guards should <;ovein us iii this ieM])ecl. 

16 1 liavc nothing to say under this hcadi objecting to 
tbo army-coips system. 


17. T have notbmg to say under this headj objecting to 
the aiiny-eoips system 

(Sd) Fred HAINES, , 

Commamlet^iH^Chuf in India, 


QUFSTlO^S 


Answers, 


18 Poes >om Evci llenc^ tonsidoi fhit it 
would ho udvi'iihlo tophuo the adinniiHf lation 
of the Royal ArlilU t\ m India moic diiei 11 1 un- 
dei the Adjutant iJcnii il oi Chief of the St iff, 
as IS the i is«^ with ttu otlu i nuns, the Adju¬ 
tant (icni lal h iTig pioiid d^ with assiMtancn 
in hpu ml iiitilliiy ijin'-lions oi tuhnii. d suh- 
jcitfi mile pLisun ol the Inspiitoi Genual 
of AitilUiyP 


l'^ The admjni'''1 ration of Ihe Royal Arlilloiy is direct¬ 
ly under the Adjutant General of the Aimy now. The 
l)<]>ul> Adjutaift G(‘jieral, Royal Artilleiy, is head of a 
l)ianch of the Ad pit ant GeneraEs Jlepaitment, the work of 
nln^h Is kept se]jarat(* and disiinct fiom that of other 
branches, c\<cpt lu matters of discipline. It is essential that 
it should be so maintained. 


19 M'’ould it uot be in alf lo'petls a more 
cfficunl jiiranginu lit it the InsptcLoi Otnoral 
of AitillM> wild UN the AitilUry udvibct of 
tbo CJOiniaiidei-in-CIutf, the Iii‘*pi.i.torth nerd 
ImAing two*.t.in. offiioi** to tiMHim fiini, oiio of 
whom hIioiiIiI c 1113 Ihn dutiis now per- 
foruud by the piihfnt Poputy Adjutant 
QeiKial ot Uo> d AitdLei\ in India, 01 , m 
othei woidh, the am dganmtion of the offIciR 
ol Iii^'pedoi tnncialof Ritual Aiti]Ui> and 
Pepui> Adjutiiit (jciuial of Royal Aitillipy 
effottod, indving tlu foiiinr tlu head Stiff 
Oflurrof Aiti]ler> in India, and nssonating 
with him two stall offuiis of Aitilleiy 111 
India, who would caiiv on the woik under 
him 


19 When pnsent at head-quarters, the Inspector 
General^ advice ii- always available; and he is fiequcntly re- 
fcricd to with advantage. Rut I do not think it would be 
fouml advantageous to the sciviec th.it he should be drafted 
into till* Adjutant Geneiars Department as part of that 
establishment The duties of the Insjiector General of 
Artillery are those of insp«*ctioti Jn the jieifoimanee of this 
duty, he ranges from Aden to Toungoo, involving long and 
unteriani fieiiods of ubsonoe from head-ipiarteis. His duty 
IS of the most impoitani kind, and its lesults are most 
valualde, us his iiisxicetion is of so minute a nature as to 
dete<*t the slighter deviation fioin regulation in all points of 
equiiimont such us might easily escajie the eye of an infantry 
or cavalry general. It is calculaU»d to cuib the introduction 
by divisional commanders of royal artillery of pet methods 
of packing wagons, adjusting harness, allotment of ammu¬ 
nition, &c., which they, hav ing advocated before committees or 
by report, and failed to secure their adoption, might still like 
to see introduced in their own little circle, to the Uestrueiion 
of that perfect uniformity which must be insisted on. If 
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20 In your relations as Commander-in- 
Cbicf with the Military Departmout of Gov- 
oruniont« does your expoiieiiLC supjgest any 
modifications of proeeduio or olhet matter 
tending to facihtato Immness, ieduce expendi¬ 
ture, or add to genoial oiiiciency o£ admiiiis- 
tmtion P 

21. Does yoiii Excellency think that the 
dopiiitmentsoi Ordnance, Mihtaiy "WoikHjCVnn- 
niibsannl, and Military Accounts bhould he 
brought moio ett rappoft with the CVnimiand- 
er-in-Chipf, and il so, xvill you suggobt the 
mode ot giving efieet to youi vieu 9 P 


22. Does yoiii Excellency consider it nn 
advantage or othci^\iHC to have thiee sepaiato. 
depaitinents of C\)inmis*<ariat, Oidnince, iVUdi- 
cal. Clothing, &c , iur the %iork of thoaimy of 
India I* 


any part of the duties of the Adjutant Geucrars ofBce be 
entru&tcd to him^ it can only be for six months^ another sys¬ 
tem prevailinpf during the •remainder of the year. This, I 
hold, would be a most meonveiiient method oi carrying on 
the Artillery branch of the Adjutant Gcneral^s office, as it 
would give it an uncertain and ineotiRtaiit bead. Greatly as 
I value the privilege of resorting to the Inspector General 
of Itoyal Artillery for advice, and valipible as it certainly is, 
I value his work m his own feubbfaiitivc duties of inspection 
at a still liigher rate. There* seems to bo no question of 
economy involved. 1 prefer things as they are to any possi¬ 
ble modification of tliom winch has as yet suggested itself to 
niy mind or to that indicated by the question. 

20. On tills f have nothiiifj to say as to the routine 
of departnioutal ofliee uork. Wli.it 1 .may have to say 
outside of it .1 shall record when the rcjiort of the Com¬ 
mission comes up for icview. • 

« 

• 

21 . The Ordnance, Commissariat, and M ilitary Works are 
the groat spending departments of the army. The dcpait- 
ment of Military Aceoimts is that which eontiols and accounts 
for the expenditure under the ahovo and other h(*ads. For 
the transaction of ordiifary business, J do not think it advis- 
alile that these branches of the seiviee siioidd be placed more 
directly under the Coiuniaiuh r-iii-C’Jiuf Concerning all 
mattei^ relating to ennstriietion of xelneles, .ninainent, and 
tcpiipnient of artillery, the Coniin:inder-in-(Miii‘r is in close 
euintnunuat LOU with the lnsp<»ctoi (h*noral of Ordnance. 
The f.wtori(*s must alwa\s lie m.itters of deeji luteiest to 
him, but the control o\(*r them should rest lu the Iwnds of 
Government. Il is tlie same with the (’oinmissariat. The 
Comiiuiiider-m-Chiel lius tboui»h 1 g(*nt»r.il oflieeib command¬ 
ing di>is 9 ions ami distnets suflieient contiol over the lation- 
ing and eonifoit of llu* troojis. 

Jn time of war the si ifl of these depaitments deputed 
for seivice should he ahsolulily undi‘r the eoiitiol of tho 
Comm.andcr-m-Chief through the oUleors commanding forces 
m the field. 

Tlu're IS no necessity for the Commandor-in-Chief's in- 
tcrfeienco with the Afiht.iiy Aecounls llram h. 

The inodifitations 1 jnojiose m (he woiking of these 
departments .lie so slight us to retjuiie no s])eci.il organi/a- 
tioii. They apply onlv to a lime of w.ii, and will he best 
earned out hy the ahsteiition fiom all interleieme on the 
pari of Government with their working iii the fi<‘hi. 

22 . I consider that the separate dejiaitim nts of sup- 
]>ly of munitions of war as existing in (oiimetiou with 
the three separate aimies in India are sources of power and 
^eCuritv the v*lue of wliicli caniio^ be ovemited. 1 would 
ever retain tliem in their integnt y. 

The Commisbuiinl should be ko]>t ahsolutfly distinct. 
Jfiach depaitment has as much on its hands as it <*au well 
manage. The most oidiiiaiy inti‘lleqt ami cMpaeity for orgun- 
ization would suggest the free iutt‘rc*hjn£;e of inform¬ 
ation regarding surplus and want-^ which w^ould render 
the one available for the suiiply^uf the other; and that is all 
that is necessary. 

It IS almost the same thing a« regards the Ordnanoe,\exeept 
in this. The annual ludc'iits for ordnance fen]>pHes should bo 
submitted to the Government of India through the Inspector 
General of Ordnance in Bengal; and this is not for tlie purpose 
of picking small holes in tho demand for the various items 
and the quantities demanded, but in order that he may assure 
himself that the wants of one presidency < annot I)C supplied 
from the surplus stock of the other without ivsoit to the 
Britisli market at all. But, outside of this class of supervi¬ 
sion to be exereihcd by the Inspector General of Bengal under 
the authority of the Government of India, the Government 
of each proMidency should be responsible for the supply of 
munitions of war and for the roaiutenant'e of the allotments 
under each head for its own army. The department in each 
case should be kept absolutely distinct; but so much of super¬ 
vision on tlie pari of the Bengal establishment seems to be 
uecessary to tho more perfect working of the whole. The 
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23. I 0 your Exoellencj of ^^piiiion that 
any reduction can bo made in the number or 
claBB ei British troops serving in India? 
Could India dispense, for instaiicoi with any 
rogiineuts of infantry or cavalry or any bat¬ 
teries of artillery ; or could garrison batteries 
at any slation safely take the place of iieUl 
batteries, or tiold b^atterios talco tlie place of 
horse artillery ? 


24. Bearing in mind the fact that the 
annual cost of officers to men is as follow:— 


For a For a 

rcirlvnciiL rcfrioiunt, 

BritiBb 

cavalry, infantry. 

Kn. Kfl. 

Officers ... 1.40.797 1.43.793 

K on-ooramissioned 

offioerfl and men ... X,14.061 1.76.126 


is your Excalleney of opinion that any change 


Akswbbs. 

annual indents arc most complicated documents, including 
demands for articles varying in importance andt v^ue from a « 
tin-tack to a 9-ton gun, from a grindstone to machinery of 
enormous value. It is impossible that due supervision can be 
given to such demands except by experts. It is understood 
that these papers go through the Military Department now ; 
blit, as far as Madras and Bombay are concerned, do not 
c<ime before the Insjjtffctor General of Ordnance for revision 
in the above sense. It might be interesting to the President 
and members of the Commission were copies of the annual 
ordnance indents placed before them for inspection. A glance 
would show that a professional review of documents such as 
these can alone deal with them satisfactorily. 

This is the only point at which centralization appears to be 
at all necessary with regard to the ordnance establishments 
in India. It is no more wise to-day to place all our eggs in 
one basket than it was when our admirable military organiz¬ 
ation in India was first established. 

It has been said that, with a concentration of these depart¬ 
ments of supply, the resources of one presidency would be at 
the disposal of the other :—when has it been otherwise ? In 
1S57, wberi Delhi, onr chief arsenal in the North-West, 
Faieligarh, the gun-carriage factory, Cawnporc, the leather 
and harness factory, wore all in the hands of the mutineers, 
Madras supplied fourteen lakhs worth of military stores for 
the use of the troops in Bengal (the amount of this supply 
is far greater than tho same sum would now represent). 
Coinmimications wore interrui)tecl, except by sea ; and Madras 
became in a measure tho base for operations against Cawnporc 
and Lucknow. Could more prompt or efficient aid have been 
rendered under a more comj)letely centralized system of organ¬ 
ization than that rendered by Madras in her independence ? 

True the system of railways has been greatly extended 
since then. But is it not true that an outburst similar to that 
which occurred in 1857 would inevitably cause a similar dis¬ 
location of our military system, of our means of coinmuni- 
caiion, whether as regards locomotion or transmission of 
intelligence ? Most of the arguments in favor of army reduc¬ 
tion and of centralization of departments of supjdy arc 
grounded on our possession and enjoyment of these improved 
conditions of life and of their j)erpetuiiy. Is it side to 
indulge in the hope that they will remain to us under all 
possible circumstances in which we may find ourselves? It is 
not for me to say that the internal condition of India* forbids 
the idea that history may rcj>cat itself, or that it suggests 
tho possil)ility of a recurrence of most deplorable events. But 
tins I would affirm, that our separate armies are water-tight 
compartments, which should be maintained in strength an^ in 
integrity; and that the separate establishments a^verietl to 
in question 22 are essential to the complete efficiency of •• 
those armies. Further, that as in days past they may again * 
become main factors in maintaining our jiower in India. 

These separate presidencies, even though isolated thd ono 
from the other by rebellion or mutiny, and consequent dis¬ 
turbance of lines of communication, may be looked upon as 
separate sources of power and independent action from which 
safety may spring in the face of almost desperate circum¬ 
stances. 

23. The British force now serving in this country is, in ^ 
my oiiinion, suitable to the work it may have to Y>erform, * 
It is not capable of reduction in any branch that is in a sense 
worthy of the consideration of the Commission. A few 
changes in the comY)osition of the artillery are now about to 
take place; they will result in some saving, but not of any 
very great moment. I say this without refprence to the 
larger savings which have recently been effected in the cost 
of the administration of the artillery branch of tho service 
in India, amounting to between four and five lakhs of rupees. 

"241. The British cavalry regiments are, as they stand, too 
weak in rank and file for complete efficiency in the field, being 
mere cadres capable of expansion; hence the discrepancy in 
cost between officers and men ; but I would retain them as 
thoy stand, for I deem it right that, at this poiidi especially^ 
fair consideration should given to the share India should 
take in support of the general maintenance of the British 
empire. 
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in the ori^niiiKatioii of roglments is possible, so 
SB to maintain tbo fighting? strength of the 
oBriush force in India and at the same time 
diminish the relative cost of officers to men ? 

2d. In' your opinion is it desirable, on the 
score of economy and efficiency, to substitnte 
for Indian service a local British force in place 
of a portion of the home army 9 


26, In y our Excellency’s opinion would it 
be advisable, apart from the question of rcdnc- 
tion of the sti’ength of the aimy, to modify 
the present proportion of British to Native 
troops? 


27. Be viewing the Enlistment Act of 1S70, 
together with the Hegnlulions issued under 
that Act, War Office ("iivulars, clauses 36 and 
189 of 18 / 8 , especially us applicable to India, 
are you of opinion that, in the event of a local 
force not being employed, any further modifi¬ 
cations of existing Acts should be made ? 


28. Can yon suggest any means by which 
' the present cost of supplying British soldiers 
for service in India can bo reduced without 
* decreasing in any way their efficiency? In 
discussing this subject, a fair consiueraiion 
must l>o given to the share India should take 
in support of the general maintenance of the 
British Empire. 


29. There is a largo staff of assistant 
adjutant generals and deputy assistant adju¬ 
tant generals for musketry, regimental instruet¬ 
hers, and assistant instructors of musketrj', 
throughout India. Does not your Excellency 
consider that rogimental instruction in mus¬ 
ketry can bo carried on by company officers as 
part of their ordinary military duty, and that 
the staff for inuskeiry inspectiun Can bolargtdy 
reduced, the duty of inspection being canied 
on by generals and their staff, assisted if abso¬ 
lutely necessary by a specially trained officer? 


80. Is any veduction in the Judge Advo¬ 
cate Goner.il's Department pructie^ible by the 
ooQcentration of work at head-quarters, courU- 




25. I would on no account revive the local army. No 
one who remembers the closing scenes of the old local force 
could^ I think, wish to see it revived. I say this with a 
vivid recollection of the admirable service performed by the 

•splendid batteries and regiments of which it was composed; 
but 1 am constrained to say that^ whilst their appearance 
and efficiency wero on parade and in the held magnificent 
and undoubted, their discipline in quarters was not up to the 
mark. 

26. I should not ask for additional British troops were it 
decided to increase the Native army to the moderate extent 
I deem to be necessary under the altered relations established 
with Afghanistan and on oiir north-wesfem frontier; but 
under no circuihstunces would I reduce a man of the British 
army serving in India. I hold this opinion on general mili¬ 
tary grounds, irrespective of the proportions which it may be 
deemed necessary to maintain as between British and Native 
troops. I am not disposed to keep a very exact account 
under this head, so long as the i^resont proportion of races 
is maintained in the Bengal army, and the se 2 )arate armies 
of Madras and Bombay arc maintained intact. 

27. The measure which introduced limited service in lieu 
of enlistment for an unlimited penod is one among the 
change^ which have been introduced under the guise of 
military reorganization and reform which commends itself 
to my judgment as a manifest improvement both as regards 
the soldicr^s relation with the service and that of Govern¬ 
ment with the soldier. For Indian purposes, the ncarar the 
conditions of service can bo brought back to those con¬ 
templated by the original limited Enlistment Aet*tho better. 
India has certainly no interest whatever in the modifications 
which have recently been introduced with a view to favoring 
the formation of a reserve. Jler interests arc mainly served 
by being supplied with fully-trained and mature soldiers, so 
that a regiment should at all limes be able to take the ilcld^ 
reduced only by such casualties from sickness as might be 
expected to prevail among a body of seasoned men. The 
present system increases the rate enormously ; for it gives us 
a vast proj)ortion of immature lads to deal with. As regards 
rc-cnlistnu'Tit after the first perifid of service, we have the 
working of that in our hands. It should perhaps be spar¬ 
ingly resorted to; but its judicious use would enable com¬ 
manding officers to maintain a siqiply of more efficient and 
trustworthy non-commissioned officci’s than can at present 
be ]iromirod. 

• 2?5. I believe the above measures W'ould lend to this 

desirable result more than any others; for they are calculated 
t <4 secure a longer pqriod of service*in India on the part of 
the individual soldier, thereby reducing the transport charges 
and also a higher standard of health, entailing a reduction 
in the charges for men who become non-effective from sickness. 
But, to derive full value in this last rcsj)ect, no man should 
be permitted to embark for India under 21 years of age. 

21). Some modification may, 1 think, be made in the 
mtisketry staff of the army. Th«rc is a considerable portion 
of the year during which their active intervention \is not 
rcquireil; but for the musketry course, I don^t thiu^ any 
jiortion of tlie staff can be reduced. 

In the Native army there is no special musketry officer. 
I am clearly of opinion that the duly of instruction and 
independent supervision of practice cannot bo intrusted 
to the Native officers commaiiding companies. Nor do I 
think this duty could bo entirely intrusted to company 
officers in a British regiment, as many of them do not and 
cannot attain to that stage of important 

branch of military training which the role of instructor 
demands. Any change in this respect ap])lied to British 
regirnculs should be initiated from the Horse Guards, whence 
is derived the whole regimental system. 

30. A great deal of w'ork in this department must of 
necessity come up to head-quartersbut if it is to be con- 

a8 
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martial bein^ conduct-ed by officer^ with the ccntratcd^ then j^reat inconvenience and delay in the tranoo 
UHijal allowamje f-r th« disebarffo of this duty, action of couit-martial business cannot fail to be the result... 

*“ Such a measure would he distinctly opposed to- the line of 

^ action I have adopted, which has been one of decentralization. 

It is of immense advantage that crime should be dealt with 
promptly, and with as little correspondence os possible. In 
furtherance of this view, powers which can be delegated have 
been conferred without limit on oflieers commanding' divisions 
and districts, who arc in a position to deal ipromptly with 
cases wdiich in former days were subject to reference to head¬ 
quarters. "Work is now carried on wdth a minimum of 
correspondence, and with f'reat relief to the post oflice in the 
matter of transmission backwards and forwards of extremely 
bulky packets. 

Tlic circles in whiclj judejo advocates perform their duties 
arc extremely lar^c; and I do not consider that they can be 
welbreduced, having* in view the perfoet cflieiency of the 
dt'partmeni. It is frequently found necessary to depute 
onicers not) in the department to conduct proceedings of 
courts-martial. The contingent expenses arising out of this 
are not insignificant; and were the princii)le suggested by 
the question ado]>ted, they would become very large. 1 am 
entirely opposed to it, us likely to entail delay, to increase 
correspondence uBclessly, to throw a huge mass of needless 
labor on the p(*st ollict?, and to deeroapo the power and 
responsibility of oHicers commanding divisions and districts 
regarding the ])iiiiishrncnt of crime with which it is their 
special jirovincc to deal up to a certain ])oint. 

Simla; 1 (Sd.) Fred. P. HAINES, 

The October 1879. j Commandcr-in^Ckief in India, 

Note. —to pn,*s8uro of work. His Excelliiucy was unable to reply to any more of the questions proposed to him 
by tho Connnirssiou. 


I. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION. 

Beplies by His Excellency General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G* C- B., G- C- 8. L, Commander-in- 

chief, Madras Army- 

V 

Questions. Answers. 


1. Wbat, in your Exfiellonny’s opinion, 
should be the full war ebtabljshiiioTit of the 
army of India calculated under the two beads— 
{a) the number of troops tliat India ought 
to be able to place and inaiulain in tho held 
for service wherever required P 


(b) the garrisons and re^ervea to be main* 
ittiued P 


1. I am not able to give any definite answer* to this 
question, not being in possession of information, without 
which iny opinion is of no value. 

The answer to (</) must depend upon whether India is to 
be exjioetod to grive aid to England in the event of her Iv^ing 
engaged in an Eurojiean war, or whether such aid is to ho 
confined to Asia. 

As regards an .European war, it would seem to me that • 
nothing short of 20,(100 men would be of any avail, except 
to occupy an island, or some position where the command of 
the sea would secure the control of the communicatiens. 

The answer to (6) must depend upon various con¬ 
siderations,— 

(1) on our relations with the neighbouring independent 
States: 

(2) on the amount of interference exercised by Russia or* 
Persia in Afghan affiiirs, such a contingency being beyond 
px’esent calculation and control : 

(3) on the extent of territory we occupy; for as we 
hold advanced jiositions on the North-West frontier, such 
as Lundi Kotal, Pei war, Yitakri, Quetta, so we ought to have 
proportionate reserves within supporting distance ; 

(4) on the completion of the strategical system of 
railways : 

' (5) on the mobility of the troops after they quit the 
railways: 

(6) on the political condition and military strength of • 
the Feudatory States : 

(7) on the administration of the country, and the state 

of feeling of the population ; •“ 

(8) on the number a 4 d ciliciency of the police. 
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1 consider that the arxnj of India is not larg^er than is 
required under existing condifions^ and to meet contingencies 
which may any day arise. * 

2,. I believe it to bo advisable to maintain separate Govern¬ 
ments, with separate armies under separate Commanders. 

The political necessity of keeping distinct the three 
armies cannot, I think, be overestimated; and 1 look on the 
xnents ajid three Comniandors-iii-Chief, separate Governments and separate Command^ as guarantees 

three large staffe and separate departments. towards that end. The local (5overnilients^ naturally take an 

interest in the welfare of their own armies, and may be 
looked to to sui)port their intei*ests and their well-being; 
whereas without such countenance and support the army 
is not likely to receive the same attention and consideration* 
A very marked distinction exists between the people occu<» 
pying the countries termed the ^'•Madras 23rcsidency and those 
occui)ying the other two prcsiilencies. ^ 

This distinction is, in iriy opiftion, of great political value; 
and it can best be maintainetf by the continuance of the 
se 2 )aration of the Governments and of tliy armies. Owing 
to the existing means of rapid travellings the vast size of 
India is apt to be forgotion. Its jirovincos arc equal in 
extent and in population to European countries ; and they 
differ as much in religion, race, and customs. 

Althougli the three Native armies may in regard to the 
great princijilo of military organization be considered as 
homogf‘neons, still they diJTer greatly as to casto-prejudiccs 
and local customs, Avhich can only bt) understood and con- 
trollcu by local Governments and local officers intimately 
acquainted with their peculiarities. 

If you remove this safeguard, the supreme military con¬ 
trolling authority will, with rare exceptions, be unable to 
appreciate such distinctions; and though the armK‘fl may 
nominally be distinct, still the tendency will alwr^j^’s bo towards 
uniformity; and that tendency will in the end ]>revail. 

The Cornmander-in-Chief in India, even though not com¬ 
manding an army-corps, will by force of circumstances 
pass the gi'cater jiortion of his time iu the northern i>art 
of J ndi:i, and, as is even the case with the Viceroy, will naiurally 
become better acquainted with, and take a gr(?ater interest in, 
the Northern armies than in the officers and men, whom h© 
will be able to sec J)ui very rarely throughout his tour of 
service. The number of men to be visited and the distances 
to be compassed are too gre^at to ixM'mit of anything more 
than a casual ius])ectioii; and, as above sriid, the Coriimandcr- 
in-(^hief in India will naturally look to, and most consider, 
those with whom ho is best acquainted. 

Outside the question of jirescribed military organization 
and routine, numberless questioriH, and especially all those 
bearing oii expense not absolutely sanctioned by regula¬ 
tion but coiniug williin their spirit, liave now to be referred 
for the decision of tlie local Government; and if this court 
of ap 2 )eal be swept* away, either the decision on all such 
points must rest with tho lieutenant-general in command 
of tho army-corps, or every question must be referi’ed for 
the decision of the Government of India. 

In the provinces not included fii the [Madras presidency , 
• Travttiicore, Cocliin. Myiioro, propci*-^ hut garrisoned by Madras 
Hydorubad, tho Central Prov- troops, siich matlcrs are referred 
t to, iflul il iKjHised of by, tho Madras . 

North-West rrovuiccB occiunofl ' * v 

by Madras troops, ]3ritlsb Govcriiniont. \ 

Already tho Government of 
India has to deal with all questions connected with the whole 
of the Bengal army; and tho minor Governments have to 
refer to it all matters beyond their dist^osal. Centralization 
to a certain extent is no doubt needful for the sake of i)reserv- 
ing unifoimity and to promote economy; but it cannot be 
wise to strain this princijde by throwing iqwn the Supreme 
Government more duty than it can possibly discharge, where¬ 
by indeed the decision upon most of the references must bo 
left in the hands of the subordinates of the department. 

References of the kind require attention and occujiy time; 
and epepiking from my own experience, I should be adverse 
to entrusting the authority for their disposal to the general in 
command, being certain that much money is saved to the 


S. What, in yonr Excellency’s opinion, shonld 
be the orj^anization of the anny of India? 
la it necessary, in the present circuinstaucos 
of the country, to maintain the thi-ee preni* 
dental armies under three senarate Govern- 
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S. Could not aV the advantages of separate 
aimiea bo secured with great incveaso of 
efficiency and economy by forming the entire 
army of India into one army under one 
Commander-iu-Chiof, and dividing it into four 
army-corps F Each army-corps to be under 
the command of a lieutenant-general, and to 
be entirely complete and nelf-containud in 
rospeet of organization, arms, and etiuipiuont. 

The lieutenant-general to be vested with 
coinph^te powers of contrdi and to bo^vsponsible 
for the appointnieut of all regimental officers, 
subject imly to the confirmation of. the Com- 
luander-in-Cliief in (ndia in respect to ibo 
nomination of officer^ oomxnandmg regiments. 


The officers of all the army-corps to be 
equally eligible for service on the staff of the 
army. «. 


/ 


The army-corps to bo territorial and localiz¬ 
ed—one in life north, one in the south, one in 
the east, and one in tlie west. The army- 
corps of the south and west to bo, as far as 
practicable recruited from the districts from 
which the present armies of Madras and Bom¬ 
bay arc now moruited, tluis maintaining four 
armies distinct in race, religion, and language, 
but so organived as to be practically in a state 
of thorough efficiency and readiness for action 
in any direction in which the army of ludia 
SMy be called upon to undertake separate or 
combined operations under th e Oommauder-in- 
Ohief of India. 

What should be the strength of each army* 
oorpeP 



State by ibo present system of supervision. It may be cnm« 
bersomo and it may be tedious; but it is a safeg^uard, and it 
checks waste. 

1 wish it^ however^ to be understood that I advocate the 
retention of a local administrative supervision, independent of 
the question as to whether it should be exercised by a Governor 
or a Lieutenant-Governor, with or without a Council. 

3. 1 understand tba^ under existing conditions, the army 
of India is practically under the command of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. It is certainly so as reg^ards the British 
forces; and though the Commandcr-in-Chief in India is 
debarred from interfering- with the detuils of the administra¬ 
tion of the Native troops of the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, still in all matters of importance uniformity pre¬ 
vails ; and, even in regard to minor details, recommendations 
made by the Commander-in-Chief in India are constantly, 
under the orders of the Government of India, being made 
ai)plicable to the three presidencies. 

Wluui standing orders are published by the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, but are not thus made applicable, it is 
cusioTuary for the Commandorp-in-Chief of the minor presi¬ 
dencies to ropubliph them, if suitable, to their own armies; 
whilst, if involving increased expenditure, they are referred 
for the sanction of the Local Governments. 

I cannot see how the cHiciency of the Madras and Bom¬ 
bay armies can be affected by changing their names to the 
South and West Arrny-C/orps; though of course economy 
might result frcuti reducing the salary of the officers in com¬ 
mand, and effecting some minor reductions in the army 
stail, to wliich allusion will be made in the answer to the 
next question. 

I have always, on political as well as military grounds, 
been in favor of dividing what is now called the Bengal 
army into two distinct portions—one to consist of the races 
of the north of India; the other to be draAsm from the North- 
West Provinces and from Bengal. I do not, however, see 
why the Northern Army-Corps should not remain under the 
immediate command of the Commandor-in-Chief in India. If 
Ilis Excellency bo relieved of any command of the kind, and 
the officers commanding the four army-eorj)s arc vested with 
^full powers, it would seem to me that the head of the army 
would have little occupation, except during the cold weather, 
when carrying on liis inspections. If it woinj considered 
desirable to relieve him of the duties of such a conqmand 
during his tours of inspection, it would be possible to nomi¬ 
nate a locum tenons to command during bi.s absence. 

If the four army-cori)s anj to bo distinct, and the officers 
commanding them be vested with full powers, I cannot see 
what advantuge Cfruld bo gained by r<*ferring nominations to 
the command of regiments to the Coinmonder-in-Cliiof. His 
personal knowledge of the otFiccrs could bo but small; and he 
•mustVdtljcr b(3 guid^^d by llie recommendation of the officer 
commanding the corps, or sot his recommendation at nougiit. 

1 can see no object in throwing open the staff of the 
several army-corps to the whole army. There would bo 
Bulficient field for selection in each army-corps; and I think 
it would be better to restrict it to that, so as to ensure local 
knowledge aud experience. 

If the Hyderabad C'ontingent, the Centml India Horse, 
and the Punjab aud Sind Frontier J<"orces arc kcj)t distinct, 
as at present, the officers for them might be drawn from the 
army generally. 

The Madras and Bombay armies are already territorial 
and local; and if the present Bengal army be divided into 
two, there will be four army-corps, each recruited from dif¬ 
ferent provinces, and distinct in rai^e, religion, and language. 
I do not, however, see how this division is of itself necessarily 
to create the thorough state of cifficieiicy and readiness for 
action contemidatcd in the latter portion of this question. 

As regards Madras, I hav(i already in another paper given 
my views. As regards the Punjab, Bombay, and the North- 
West Provinces, 1 am unable to express an opinion, for the 
reasons given in my answer to the first question. ^ 
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AmwaBd. 




4. 1{ snoH tk fmotAlum of ihe tamj 
adopMt wo^ld it no^ in your Exoolkpoy's 
opinion, be pOMible to carry out a Tctty mate- 
^ rial reduction in the staffs and depaiiments, 
placing at the same time at the dispos^ of the 
lieutenant-general commanding army-corps a 
staff so efficient and complete as to enable him 
to relieve the Commander-In-Chief of India 
of much unimportant work which now oomes 
before him. 


5. Supposing such an organization to bo 
adopted, what proportion of each army-corps 
should be prepaied for mobilization and main¬ 
tained in a state of readiness to take the dcld at 
short notice P What should be the relative pro¬ 
portion of each arm of ihe service in such 
active portion of each army-corps P 


6. Setting aside historical sentiment, and 
looking to the relative impoitance, the ])opula- 
tion, and the woalt h of the various local Gov¬ 
ernments of India, is there any more leoson 
why the armies o£ Madras and l^mbay should 
at the present time be under the local Govern¬ 
ments of Madras and lioinbay and under local 
Commanders-in-Chief with separate depart- 
monts for every branch of military administra¬ 
tion than, there is that ihe same system should 
be followed in the Lower Pro\ine6s of Bengal, 
theNortl^Wfstem PiovSnoes, and the [Punjab? 


4. Some redooikms m%b,t pomiUjp be ottnied out; but I 
do not believe it would be possible to carry out a very mate* 
riel reduction in the staff and departments^ that is to say, 
after placing at the disposal d£ the generals oomjnanding the 
army-corps an efficient staff* 

In this presidency I have already roconunended the aboli¬ 
tion of two district commands with their staff; and I would 
^ further propose that the general staff of the brigades named 

in the margin should be reduced 
to one officer each. If this reduc¬ 
tion be carried out, 1 would allow 
the general officer an aide-dc-camp. The State would save 
the difference between the staff salary of an assistant quar¬ 
ter master general and an aide-de-camp for each brigade. 

5. 1 am under ihe impression that the existing army 

in India is prepared for mobiliza¬ 
tion and re^y to take the Hold at 
short hoiicc, provided that it be 
found with carriage and supplies. 

In this presidonoy movoablo co¬ 
lumns arc detailed,* for the move¬ 
ment of which carriage is main¬ 
tained. I consider, however, that 
the amount of carriage so main¬ 
tained is insufficient; for^ if the 
columns move out^, not an animal 
nor a bearer is left to carry on the 
station duties. I cousidor that the 
existing moveable columns suffice 
for internal purposes in this presi¬ 
dency, I am unable to express 
an opinion as to the arraiigCinents 
which exist in the o^hcr armies 
Wing Native iiiiaiitry. of India. 

6. Tlio Madras and Bombay armies hold the same posi¬ 
tion towards their local Governments as does the Bengal 
army towards the Government of India. Tlie other local 
Governments mentioned in the question liave been of compara¬ 
tively late creations, having their origin m view to relieve 
the (Tovernment of India from details of administration 
which the growth of «the empire and the elaboration of the 
system of government made it impossible for it to continue 
to discharge. 

When, however, these lieutenant-governorships were 
formed, the (Tovemment of India retain^ in its own hands 
the decision of all matters affecting military control and 
military expenditure. No difference therefore exists in the 
system of control exercised by the Civil G o\ ernment over the 
armies of the three presidemaes. If the existing Bengal 
army be divided into two army-corps, a similar power of 
control to that now c^rcised by the (governments of Madras 
and Bombay might, J think, with advantage be conferred 
on the liicutonant-Govemors of the Punjab and the North- 
Westem Provinces, 


Nagpore Force, Ceded Dis- 
triotB, Malabar, and Canara. 


am 

2 Guns * 

1 Troop British cavalry 

2 Coinpunios British infantry 
2 Companies Native infantry. 

Uellaiy* 

2 Guns. 

1 Troop Madras light cavalry. 

3 Companies British infantry 
1 Wing Native infantry. 

Sfirvndera^ad. 

1 Field batleiy. 

1 Heavy battery. 

1 Sqnaj^n British cavalry. 

1 Squadron Native cavalry. 

1 Wing British infantry. 

1 Kcgiment Native infantry. 

Kampie^* 

2 Guns. 

1 Troop Native cavalry. 

Wing nriti*}li infantry. 


7. A« a matter of fact, if a lar^ps reome 
for the Morthem armies be maintained, is it 
not the duty of Government to see that this 
resarve is fonned of the most efficient fighting 
. men whom It is possible te proearq and to 
miUntaiii, with doe regard to ihe admitted 
neoeesity of keeping up armies of different 
raooa and religione, and ndth due regard to the 
esfety of ike etipire ? 


I have shown that the anomalies Aiferred by this question 
do not exist; and, as previously stated by me, 1 <‘an find no 
real difference whether the Commanders of the Madras and 
Bombay armies be styled CommaisdcrB-in-Chief or Com^ud- 
ere of Arroy-Corjis; but, whatever be thf ir titles, I believe it 
will be best to let them have separate departments for every 
branch of military adminibiration. In this nresidency the 
wants of some 40,000 men have to be provided for. The 
territory is large and the distances are groat. The only change 
that I can recommend is, that the Ordnance Department 
throughout India should be xilaced under one general head, 

7. As a measure lending towards the peace of the coun¬ 
try and security of British rule, it seems to me expedient that 
the general reserve should be proportionally maintained in 
the throe armies, and therefore that it is unadvisablo to ^ive 
undue preference to the races possessing the most offioiont 
fighting power. For this reason I consider that the Madras 
Bombay armies shoidd provide tbeir share of the reserve 

a 9 



Assw»w. 


Appendix III.} 

dirZBTIOKS. 


Dow your Hxcellency lixik upon tbo Modraa 
ttod Bombay arinics ia their present «organiza- 
tioa aa constitutin/’’ the most eiUuiout rcservo 
for tba armies of Upper India P • 

8, What is the feeling of tlio 
army in respect to employment in other 
presidencies in India in limes of peace? For 
instance* at the present time 26 regiments 
of the Madras army are employed within their 
own presidoneyVnu no lo^ than 14 outside its 
limits, some of them at distant fitations in. 
l^ngiU. Is this service popnhu' with the 
army? Are the Madras regiments more elE- 
cient than the Bengal regiments ; or are they 
when on this duty cheiiper, the cost of relief, 
transport of clotliing, equipment, and compen¬ 
sation for food being taken into ^couiit. If 
they are neither cheaper nor more ciHcicnt, is 
there any object in garrisoning Bengal and 
Burma partly from the Madras araiy P 


9. Is your Excellency aware of nn 3 ’^ diffi- 
onlty in obtaining recruits for the arui^^ ol a 
good class of healthy, strong young men of the 
agricultural popiilution pliysically qualified to 
perform the duties of a soldier P 


10. Has it over been asserted that a difli- 
cnlty in obtaining ciliciciit recruits is attribut- 
uble to the unpopularity of tlic service of the 
local uriny beyond the limits of its own pre¬ 
sidency in times of peace ? 

11. If your Excellency is of opinion that 
the array-corps should be formed territorially, 
and as far as possible localized within its* 
territorial area, ivJiat alteration would 3 "ou pro¬ 
pose in the strength of the various armies to 
render them fit for their homo duties, and to 
place them in a position to take pm’t in any 
any war going on in India by the detachment 
of a force of all arms P 


12. Dould not the duties of the Native 
army bo very nuiterially docrwvsed by a general , 
cxinceiitration f>f troops in large ecu Ires in the 
neighbourhood of railway's, thus abolishing all 
small caiituumcnts and' outlying and isolated 
stations P 

« 

13. Would not this arrangement enablo tbo 
officers coniiiiauding arrav'-corps trf) make a 
much larger number of men avsihible for ser¬ 
vice, and justily a very cmisidenible reduction of 
troops in some pai’ts of the iwuntry'; and would 
it not enable the discipline, exercise, and in¬ 
struction of the troops to he more effectively 
carried on, and render the furmallon of camps 
of exercise more feasible P 

14. Itecognizing the I'act that India cannot 
afford to maintain the most perfect army which 
could be devised in whicli ocouomy did not enter, 
and that largo reductions of army expenditure 
are absoluUly essentia), what changes and 
alterations would your Excellency be prepared 
to recjoinraend irr the orgauizatiou and adminis¬ 
tration of the iiTuiyP 
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for the armies of Upper India, 1 will give further reasons 
in detail for entertaining this opinion when replying to 
questions 6 and 6 in the paper headed III, Madras, 

8. The Madras sepoy is not unwilling to be employed 
in other presidencies in time of peace, provided that the 
advantages now given him for so doing are continued, and 
that ho be not kept too long out of the presidency. I 
do not consider a Madras regiment to be more efficient than 
a Bengal one; but I am of opinion that the loyalty of tho 
Madras army towards the Government is less likely to be 
influenced by causes of a political or militaiy character which 
might have their origin in the Bengal presidency, and influ¬ 
ence the feeling and conduct of that army. 

Taking into consideration cost of relief and compensation 
for dearness of rice, I believe it would be clieaper to garrison 

with Bengal or Bombay regiments 
the stations noted in the margin* 
now occupied by Madras troops. 
The object of gaiTisoning Burma 
with Madras troops will be enter¬ 
ed upon when replying to ques¬ 
tion 2 of tho paper headed 111, 
Madre-s. 1 would also beg to refer 
to what I have alresiciy said on 
this subject in my Minutes quoted 
in the margin.f 

subject to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment in my incmoranduni, dated 28th July 1879, on the sub¬ 
ject of recruiting. 1 beg to in¬ 
vite attention to that paper, and 
also to my memorandum^ whicli 
accompanied the inspection re¬ 
ports. 


• Jubbnlpore. 

Saugor. 

Banda. 

Nowgong. 

Dorunda. 

f My Mluuto, dated 8tb Aupnat 
1879, in Tcplyinp to qnefttiona 
referred by the Govermnont 
of India to the Government of 
Fort 8t. George. 

Minute on tho oraployincnt of a 
rogimcnb of Mtnlrus Native 
infantry in Cachar, dated 
30tb May 1878. 

9. Yes; I brought the 


J Memorandum by His Excel- 
loney the Gcmimandcr-in- 
Chiof to accompany tho coii- 
fideniiul reports on Native 
regiments for the year 
1878-79, dated 14th July 
1870. 


10, See the papers above quoted in the margin. 


11. Yes, I think the army-corps should be formed 
territorially and be localized as much as possible; but I see 
no objection to troops Ixung employed out of their own terri- 
tory, provided the amount of duty thus imposed on them is 
moderate. When troops are required for active service, each 
army-corps should be fairlj'' represented. I am unable \;o gi vc 

TIC. i 1 X j * .. any delinite answer to the latter 

in rbly to the quesiicina ad- portion of this questlOD, except 
dressed to tho aoverumeut of as regards thc Madras army. 
Fort SU George by the Govern- q^his 1 have given ill the pstoer 
moatofludm. . noted in the margin. 

12. 1 strongly advocate the concentration of troops at 
large stations as ffar as may be practicable; but I do not 
believe it would be politic, or even safe, to abolish all small 
cantonments and isulated and outlying stations. I will 
enUar more into this subject in dealing with question 7 of 
thc Madras paper. 

18. The concentration of troops must of course make a 
larger number of men available for service by reducing tho 
number of stations to be protected and the duties to be taken. 
It would also enable the disciidino and instruction of tho 
troops to be more efliciently caridcd out; but I do not believe* 
that any concentration would justify any large reduction of 
troops. 


14. I fully admit the urgency of reducing all military 
expenditure to the uttermost; and I believe that considerable 
reduction is feasible by a more careful control of all expendi¬ 
ture and by a more accurate and just distribution of charges 
in the various departments under the control of the Civil 
Government; but 1 do not believe in the propriety’ of largely 
reducing the rank and file of the army; for I consider that - 
the maintenance of our position in India depends On the 
existence of a sufficient military force, and its being loyal and 
content and kept in a state of efficiency. I am not prepared 



Qukstxoks. 


Aivswbbb. 


15. Are you in favor of amalgamating the 
Adjutant General and Quartermaster GeneraVa 
departments under a Chief of the staff, 
ao that, oa in other armies, the Staff of tho 
Army shall oonsist of certain n^ades of staff 
ofBoers, the work being apportioned as may bdP 
desirable, but without a division, as at present, 
into two distinct departments P 


16. If tho army wore divided into army- 
corps, and power given to the lioutonant-gen- 
erat commanding to dispose of miuiy questions 
which arc now referred to superior authority,. 
BO that important mattters only were treated 
of by the central military authority at 
* head-(][uartors, would not a stuff of about the 
folloyving strength be sulliciout:— 
JECcad-qttarieri. 

1 Chtof of the Staff. 

4 Officers of the General Staff. 

3 Officers of the General Staff for Intelli¬ 
gence duties. 

1 Officer of the General Staff for Royal Ar¬ 
tillery tP ho Inspector General of Artillery, 
• with two staff officers. 

1 Officer of the General Staff for Royal En* 
‘gineers. 

1 Officer of tho General Staff for liuskotry 
Inspection, Ac. 

1 Judge Advocate General. 

1 Chief of the Staff. 

2 Officers of the General Staff. 

1 Staff Officer of Koyal Artillery. 

1 Staff Officer of Royal Engineers, to be 
Deputy Inspector General of Engineers, Mili- 
taiy Works, and Fortifications. 

1 Deputy Judge Advocate General. 

Departmental staff officers in addition to be 
under the Chief of the Staff of the Army- 
Corps. «» 


to recommhvid any radical changes in the organization and 
administration of the army; But I will refer to these subjects 
more in detail when replying to subsequent questions. 

15. I can see no advantage in amalgamating the two 
departments. At the head-quarters of a presidency^ or of an 
army-corps, or of a division, the duties or each department 
require the services of one or more officers; and they could 
not therefore be amalgamated either \^th advahtago to the 

brigade 
rtment^ 
to dis- 

_ I have 

suggested that this be done.’**’ 

For an army-corps in the •field, where the generaFs 
attention must be taken up with every mp.tter bearing on the 
interests of h^s army and the lai'ger duties he is called upon 
to fulfil, a Chief of the Staff wotlld be a very useful appoint¬ 
ment ; as to him tho general iu command opuld entrust the 
authority to issue in his name orders on all ntatters of detail. 
But in peace time and in quarters the general officer com¬ 
manding an army-corps has ample time to attend to all 
matters of detail; and it seems to me to be a simpler and 
preferable arrangement that he should transact his business 
direct with the Adjutant General and Quartermaster General 
ilian that he should do so through a Chief of the Staff, who 
would haye to re-communicate the orders to each of the depart- 
inentfiSf India has never yet placed 40,000 men in the field 
as an united body acting under one autliority, and is never 
likely to do so, unless it be to oppose invasion by a European 
power. Lord Clyde bad a Chief of the Staff when in com¬ 
mand in the field in the suppression of the mutiny, and when 
several columns were acting under his orders, TJhat arrange¬ 
ment may have been a very suitable one, and under excep¬ 
tional circumstances could again be adopted.* 

It has, I think, to be borne in mind that, in considering 
auch matters as regards the Indian army, there is little or no 
analogy between its circumstances and those of armies iu 
Europe. In India we have a vast peninsula to occupy under 
exceptional conditions, which necessitate the troops being 
scattered, and wliich make it difficult to get even 10,000 men 
suddenly together at one spot; whereas in Europe tho 
armies hold a perfectly different position, and in proportion 
to the extent of country occupied are vastly superior in 
numbers. 

10. If the lieutenant-generals commanding army-corps 
be invested with such autliority as is now possessed by 
tbs Commanders-in-Chief of the minor presidencies, and the 
command of an army-corps be not imposed ujion the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chie£ in India, then I think that a stuff less 
humorous than*that proposed in thfk question might suffice 
for head-quarters. There at present exists, in my opinion, 
a great deal of unnecessary correspondence, from having 
to refer to tho Commauder-in-Chicf in India many matters 
which could equally well be decided* by the Commander-in- 
Chief of tho presidency, or which are only referred to the 
Commander-in-Chief in India to be passed on to the Horse 
Guards for the decision of tlie Field Marshal Commanding- 
iu-Cliicf. Either the provincial Conimander-in-Chief is 
capable of deciding them, or he is unfit for his position. 


despatch or business or to economy. In tho smaller 
commands where there is now an officer for each depa 

one officer might bo able 
charge both duties : and 


* See reply to Question 4. 


Until I am aware of what the exact function of the 
Commander-in-Chief iu India is to be, I am unable to say 
what staff he would require in time of peace. In time of 
war it woidd depend on whether His Excellency was to 
command the army in person, or on the nature of the opera¬ 
tions of which ho had the general direction. 


. -a , f / V .o 1 1 ‘ M.'. * ( - 
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Axbwxbs, 


Appeadtf WU) 

CttmernoKs^ 

17- If yotir Excolleticy docs not approve 
of this arrangement either in strenffth^of 
4Kmnel or nomendatare, vrhat would, your Ex¬ 
cellency propose ? , 


18. Docs your Excellency consider that it 
would be adviHable to place the administration 
of the Royal Artillery in India more directly 
under the Adjutant General or Chief of the 
Staff, »8 is the case with the other arms, the 
Adjutant General being provided \rith assjst¬ 
ance in special Artillery questions or technical 
subjects lu the person of«the Inspector General 
of Artillery. 


18. Would it not he in all respects a more 
e^cient arrangement if the Inspector General 
of Artillery acted as the Artillery adviser of 
the Commandcr.iii-Chief; the Inspector Gen- 
et*al having two staff officers to assist him, one 
of whom should carry out the duties now per¬ 
formed by tlio present Deputy Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral of Royal Artillery in India P Or, in other 
words, the amalgamation of the offices of 
Inspector General of Royal Artillery and 
Deputy Adjutant General of R<iya] Artillery 
effected, *making the furrncT the head Stuff 
Officer of Artillery in India, and associating 
with him two dtaff officers who would carry 
on the work under him F 

In your relations as Commander-in- 
Chtef with Gie Military Department of Govern¬ 
ment, does your experience suggest any modi¬ 
fications of procedure or other matter tcudiiig 
to facilitate nusiuess, reduce cs^icnditurc, or 
add to general efilciency of administration ? 


21. Does your Excellency think that the 
departments of Ordnance, Military Works. 
Commissariat, and Military Accounts .should 
be broufs^ht more Cw rapport with the Com- 
mander-in-Cluef; and if so, will you suggest 
the mode of giving effect to your views F 

22. Does yonr Excellency consider it an 
advantiige or otherwise to hai^ three eeparato 

• departments of Commissariat, Ordnance, Medi¬ 
cal, Clothing. &c., &o,, iot the work of the 
army of India P 


At present there is an Assist¬ 
ant Adjutant General in addi¬ 
tion: this appointment might 
be abolished. Since 1861 the 
Quartermaster General’s De- 
ariment at head-quarters has 
L reduced by two officers. 


17. As regards the staff req^uired for an armj-corps^ 

1 consider that the Madras ariny 
requires one Adjutant OeneraG 
one Deputy Adjutant General, 
one Quartermaster General^ one 
Deputy Quarterxnasier General, 
one Judge Advocate General, and 
one officer of the Royal Artillerpr, 

who, besides carrying an the duties connected with the Artil¬ 
lery, might give his services in the Adjutant General^s office. 

18. I cannot sec that any good would be derived from 
such a change. According to the existing organization of 
the Royal Artillery, the duties of that branch of the service 
and those of the Adjutant General are, as a rule, distinct. 
The artillery staff officer's duties are mainly confined to 
questions of regimental detail; and these are more easily and 
quickly disposed of by direct communication with the Com- 
mander-iii-Chief than would be the case if they had to go 
through the Adjutant General. Only questions of geneml 
importance, such as those affecting the discipline and effi¬ 
ciency of the army, need to go through the Adjutant 
General. This is the course followed in this presidency, and 
I believe in the other presidencies of India. 

19. The Commandcr-in-Chief in India always has the 
means of consulting the Inspector General of Artillery. I 
am not aware of any reason why the Deputy Adjutant 
General, Royal Artillery, should not conduct his duties in 
communication with, and in subordination to, that officer; 
or the Inspector General of Artillery might, as suggested, 
be the principal Staff Officer of Artillery, and the Deputy 
Adjutant General be merely his assistant to carry out orders. 
The drawback to this arrangement is, that the Inspector 
General of Artillery ought to be away from head-quarters 
for months, carrying on his inspections, when all the duties 
connected with the Royal Artillery must devolve on his 
subordinate. 

20. I cannot suggest any modification of procedure or 
other matter tending to facilitate business, reduce expendi¬ 
ture, or add t o the general cflieieney of administration. The 
present system, I think, works well, and is on the whole, I 
believe, conducive to economy. Either the treasury and de- 

^ partments of military supply must be authorized to meet all 
demands and pass all charges w'hich receive the approval 
and sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, or such authority 
must continue to rest, as now, with the Civil Government. 
I consider the existing system the proper one. In case of 
emergency, when there is not time to go through the regular 
forms, 1 have never experienced any difficulty in having the 
wants of the army met in anticipation of the necessary 
sanction. • 

21. I have experienced no difficulty under the existing 
system in obtaining all required information from, or in 

•conducting my duties with, the departments referred to in 
tlie question. 


22. T consider it an advantage to have separate depart¬ 
ments for the three presidential armies. To amalgamate 
them would, I believe, be creative of a vast amount of 
unnecessary correspondence, would weaken supervision and 
control, and, whilst hindering the despatch of husines’s and 
reducing efficiency, would add to expense. If the Bengal 
army be divided into two army-corps, I would then have 
separate departments for each of them, one having Calcutta 
for its base of supply, and the other Kurrachce. According 
as the amount of work to be done is reduced, so may each of 
the establishments and salaries be proportionately reduced. 

The Ordnance is the only department which, I think, 
can with advaptago be unified under one Inspector General, 
with Deputies under him to carry on the duties appertaining 
to each presidency or army-coi^s. The stores in this depart* 
ment are of a. totally different nature to those of the other 
branches of supply; and misappropriation or dishonestjir in 
regard to them is less easy. They are, as a rule, reoeiy^ 
direct from England; and all that is required is to s^ tjiat 
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CAppmdix £il. ; 


23. I« yoar Bxeelldiiey ^ of cypinion that 
any redaction can be made in the immber or 
elasH of British troops serving in India? 
Could India dispense, for instance, with any 
rogimonts of infantry or cavalry or any 
batteries of nrtiUeiy; or could garrison bat¬ 
teries at any station safely take the place of 
field batterieFi, or field batteries take the place 
of horse artitlery P 

24. Bearing in mind the fact that the 
annual coat or ofiBoers to men is as follows — 


For a rrainieiit Fur a regiment 

of BrltTsh of Britiiih 

cavalry. infatitry. 


Rs. Its. 

Officers ... 1.46 797 1,43,793 

Non-com¬ 
missioned 
officers 

and men,,. 1,14,061 1,76,126 

is your Kxcollcncy of opinion that any 
change in the organization of regiments is 
possible, 8r>as to maintain the fighting strength 
of the British force in India and at the same 
time diminish the relative cost of officers 
to men P 


2.5, In your oi>inion is it desirable, on the 
score of economy and cfiicieiicy, to substitute 
for Indian Horvice a local British tbrea in place 
of a portion of the Home army P ^ 


2(b In your Excellency’s opinion would 
it he advisable, apart from the question of 

* reduction of tbe strength of the army, to 
modify the present proportion of British to 

* Native troops? 


a 

27. Reviewing the Enlistment Act of 1870, 
together with this Regulations issued under that 
Act, War Office, Circulars, clauses 36 and 189 
of 1878, especially as apjilicablo to India, are 
YOU of o]^dnipn that, in the event of a local 
* force not being employed, any further modifi- 
Cj^tions of existing Acts should be made P 


28. Can you suggest any means by which 
the present cost, of supplying British soldiers 
for service in India can bo reduced without 
* decreasing in any way their efficiency P 

In discussing this subject, a fair considera¬ 
tion must be given to the share India should 
take in suppo34i of the general maiuteoanoe of 
the British empire. 


they exist in proper quality ani} quantitjr atthe ^oper araen* 
als aod magazines^ and that they are issued m accordance 
with regulations. • 

23. I have answered'^ this question as r^ards the 

Madpas aToiy, and I am not now 
tions submitted by the Govern- possessed of the nccossary inform- 
ment of India to the Govern- atiou to enable me to do SO as 

• meiit of Fort St. George. regards the pther prdbidenedies. I 

would, however, urge the importance of not reducing this 
backbone of our power, except after the most careful con¬ 
sideration. 

24. The statement upon which this question is framed 
seems to me misleading. The calculation is evidently based 
on the pay of each gra<ic; but whereas the pay of the officers 
covers all their expense to the State, that of the men does 
not include the cost of their •barracks,* the commissariat 
charges, their clothing, their arms, ammunition, and accoutre¬ 
ments, &c., &c. If account be taken of thfi^c charges, and 
of the Indian allowances saved of the officers »who are absent 
from India, the disproportion is not as represented in the 
question. 

As far as my experience goes, I liavo nevc^r found a super¬ 
fluity of officers with British regiineiits ; whilst 1 have had 
to bring to the notiec of superior authority that, from some 
cause or another, the number of officers necessary for the 
efficioiH discharge of the duty were* not present. 1 do not 
believe? it ’practicable to reduce the proportion of officers 
without impairing the fighting strength of regiments. The 
value of the men depends upon their being well-officered, 

25. I am o])posed to the introduction of a local IJritish 
army. Any force of the kind now introduced would, in my 
opinion, nut be held in the same estimation as the British 
regimen is taking their ordinary tnur of Indian service; con- 
secpiently it would, I fear, not j)osKe6s the same feeling of 
self-respect and cspril do corpa. If a loeal force bo determined 
upon, it might perha])s best be furnished by the second 
battiilions of the re<piired number of regiments being located 
in India; the olllecrs being .allowed to exchange, and the 
soldiers being, at their wish, transfeiTed to the home* battalion 
after a fixed period of <ludiun service. A system of the kind 
would probably best meet tlie disadv^antiiges I have rt*ferj*ed 
to, and also, by keeping up the home conncetioii and feeling, 
lessen the risk of im]>leasant conset|Ueiiees likely to arise out 
of purely loeal service. Economy would no doubt be obtained 
were a iiortion of the British force localized ; but I think 
that economy had bettor be sought through other means. 

2^0. Taking into consideration that the artillery in 

• India is manned by British artilleiymen, I consider that the 
existing proportion of one British infantry regiment to two 
Native infantry TCgin^^nts—^tbat is to say, the proportion of 
one man to two—is a suitable one. Under this condition, I 
think the cavalry may remain in the proportion of one 
British trooper to four of Native cavalry. 

27. The Enlistment Act of 1870* already gives Govern¬ 
ment the power to enlist soldiers for twelve years. It seems, 
therefore, that there is no necessity to change the terms of 
tlie A<*t, All that seems necesftary is, that Government 
should hold out sufficient inducement to the men to prolong 
their service on coming to India to the full i>eriod sanctioned 
by the terms of their engagement, and to agree to servo a 
certain number of years in India. 

According to existing Regulations, India is called on to 
pay for an Imperial reserve, from which no benefit can be 
expected, and the cost of which her tinancos are unable to 
meet. 

28. I am unable to think of any other measure Uian 
that suggested by me in my answer to the last question; 
unk^ss a saving could be effected by British regiments^ and 
drafts being conveyed to and from India in private steamers, 
instead of in Government troopships. 


a 10 
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AppmcUx nX.'^ 

QoesnoNs. 


19. There ia a laifre etaff of nstpstaot ad- 
^atant generali and deputy AM^ifitant ad- 
3utant generalfl for miifikutiy, rr^impntal in¬ 
structors and assistnpit instructors of musket- 
fy, throngiiout India. 

Docs not your Excellency consider tliat 
regimental instruction in musketry can bo 
carried on by company officers as part of their 
ordinary military duty, and that Ibe staff for 
musketiy inspection caif be largely reduced, 
the duty of inspection being carried on by 
generals aud tboir staff, assisted, if absolutely 
necessary, by a specially trained officer F 


30. Is any reduction in the Judge Advo¬ 
cate Oenoral’s Depai’tmcnt practicable by tbo 
concentration of work at bead-quarters, coui'ts- 
martial being conducted by officers with tlio 
usual iffiowauco for the discharge of this duty, 
and in very special cases by an officer dejmted 
from head-quhrters P 


31. Is it noocssary to retiun the allowance 
DOW passed to interpreters of Tiiitish cavaliy 
and infantry rcgimeiils F such allowance i« 
found necGssaxy for batteries of artillery with 
laige Native e.stablishments. 

32. Does your Excellency see any objection 
to the assimilation of the sciHe of syces allowed 
to Britii^h cavalry ? Excluding the horses of 
the non-commissioned officers, for whicli^ one 
syce each is allowed, tbo present sctil© is in 
Bengal one to two, in Madras oife to four, and 
in Bombay one to three, horses *. which of these 
scales’would your Excellency adopt F 

83. Might not bazaar sergeants be abol¬ 
ished P 


34. (a) Does not your Excellency consider 
that the present expenditure on punkah-pulling 
is excessive; nr© not large reductions possible; 
and would it not be feasible to reduce the cost 
of punkab-puUiug by resorting to the old sys¬ 
tem of a fixed allowance per company, &c. P 


Answers. 



29. I attach ^cat importance to musketry instruction^ 
and I do not believe that it would be carried on in a thorough* 
ly satisfactory manner in British regiments if entirely en¬ 
trusted to company officers. Without the supervision exer¬ 
cised by the musketry instructor under the orders of the 
commanding officer, uniformity of practice would not bo 
insured. 

I am so impressed with the importance of a proper train¬ 
ing in musketry, that 1 recommend the addition of a musket¬ 
ry iustrucior to the staff of each regiment of Native in-, 
fantry. The duties^ however, of the quartermaster in a 
Native infantry regiment are not heavy; and that officer 
might, I think, with advantage be also required to discharge 
the duties of musketry instructor. 

Bearing in mind the urgent call for retrenchment, the 
staff, salary of the musketry iMstru(3tor of a British regiment 
might be reduced from Rs, 150 to Rs. 100 a month. I also 
look on the duiios performed by the siijicrintending musket¬ 
ry staff as very important for purposes of general supervi¬ 
sion and for chocking returns, more especially in Native 
regiinouts, who have now no officers si>ocially entrusted with 
musketry instruction. 

Jt might, however, he practicable to reduce one of the 
stait fillicors of musketry in this prcKideney; though, in that 
case, ii might prove imi^ossiblo for every out-slation to be 
visited in each year. 

SO. Considerable reductions liavo taken place of late years 
in the .TikI gc Advocate’s Department in this presidency; but 
it might still Ijc possible to reduce one dc])uty by amal¬ 
gamating Nos. 1 and 2 CireJes, and adding tlie CkHlod Dis¬ 
trict to No. o Circle. If this arrangement wore carried out, 
an additional Ks. 50 office allowance might fairly bo added to 
the combined JNos. 1 and 2 Circles. 


I eonsidtT it very desirable that general courts-martial, 
and especially those held under the 101st Article of War, 
should be conducted by a trained and experienced officer of 
Ihe Judge Advociitc'^s Department; or courts will be likely to 
go astray. An officer who bad merely passed the garrison 
course test in military law would not be likely to lia^'o the 
necessary exj)ericiice, nor would his advice be likely to have 
6uffi(‘icnt weight with the court. I also consider that the 
present system, which (msurCs the proceedings of all district 
courts being review chI by an officer of the Judge Auvocate^s 
Department before they are submitted to the confirming 
officer, is a good one, preventing, as it does, illegal proceed¬ 
ings from being confirmed, and protecting all concerned from 
the ])cnallies attached to Avrongful imprisonment. 

HL I think that the allowance now passed to interpret- " 
er^ of British eavp^lry and infantry regiments may be consid- • 
cred unnecessary, provided a qualified Native muiishi be 
atiaclicd to each regiment. 


32. 1 am not aware of any objection to the assiinilation 
of the scale of sy(;es alhjwcd to British cavalry. As the 
scale in force in the Madras presidency is found to suffice, I 
see no reason why it should not be made applicable to the 
other presidencies. 


»53. Tltere are no ba^saar sergeants in this presidency; 
and therefore 1 don^t see why they should be maintained in. 
other presidencies. 

34. (a) I am unable to answer this question with any 
authority. In this presidency the necessity for punkahs 
varies much according to the climate at different stations, 
and to the variations of ihe seasons. I believe that the 
present allotment does not exceed what is required. Punkahs 
are brought into use and discontinued under the orders of. 
the officers in command, guided by the recommendation of 
the medical officers. 

As to the comparative economy of the present system and 
the old system of a fixed allowance per company, 1 think that 
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QUISSTIOKTS. 


(h) Would the abolition oE khuR-kbuH tali ion, 
pxoo)>t in bospiiftlR, cause any disconifoit or 
riek to the health of the troox)8 ? 


(rl Can your Ercellency Bii^^cst any wny 
of reducing the very Lcavy exi>eiiditui*o an- 
nunlJy itioujTcd in the piiioiiaHe (or nianuFae- 
i ure) and iTpiiir of barrack furuitiiie, barrack 
bedding, &c,? 

36. Does your Excellency consider it neces. 
Bury to mainiaiii anv rescive of Oovermnont 
liorses; and if so, now many; and on what 
biibiB should the reserve bo oah'ulatcd P 

Rliould this reserve bo ait»Acbed to coips and 
batteiioB, or to one or moie dej)6t»i P 


36. If Ibc fi'rmnr, to wlrii particular divi¬ 
sion of the arm^ should they be posted P 


37. Would your Exeelleney approve of the 
reduction of tlie eHtablishujeiii uf hcirses for 
horse and field baiieries to Die war rchIo laid 
down in Amiy Circular No. 180 of 1877, de¬ 
ducting such eaita as in India are drawn by 
bullocks P 


38. Can your Excellency sugtrest any im¬ 
provements in the oonstitulion aud working of 
the Commissariat Department P 

The points which would apjwar to require 
notice are— 

(a) *Thq large supervising staff of the 
detriment. 


ANSV7E2t8. 

is a question which mi^ht well referred to a committee 
of officers empowered to invof'tigato all the details. 

{V) Ill this presidency tchus-khus tatties are only used in 
harrackb and hospitals at Kamptee and Trichinopoly, and m 
hos}>ita]s only at Dellary. As it is intended to withdraw 
Britisli tr<»ops from Triehinopoly, Kampiec will bo the only 
station when* tlicro enii bo any question as to their continu¬ 
ance. f think the decision during ^noh ho? season should 
rest with tljc jsfcneral officer in coininancb in eoniinunication 
with the medical authorities. At the same time I consider 
that the habits of soldiers make it very iliilicult to turn khus- 
klius lutties to tbf»ir proper account. 

(c) Since 1 have been in tin* focrvi<*c, the system has many 
times been eliaiiffecl backwaidh and forwanls, iu view to 
reducing exi»on(Uturo and to fucilitate supply; and 1 can only 
recommend ihat the ({iichtion rcr(*rreil to a e«>mniiUec of 
officers specially acquainted with such details, 

35. 1 consider it necessary that a reVerxe of remounts 
should bo maintained. 1 divide this reservn* into two head- 
iui^H—llrst, to supjily the annuiil aveJ'a^’t* casualties from 
horses east; and secondly, to provide a small adilitioiial per¬ 
centage it) Tn(‘ft iiiiex]>ceted dciuauds, such as caused by the 
f>utlireak of an c})idemic or a war. As regards the latter 
reserve in tliis presid(‘ncy, it luis be(*n euslomary to nuiiiitain 
J50 horses; but I dm oi opinion that IDO would suffice, and 
T Mhpll now address (io\ernnieiit to that effeet. 

In this and the Beiii^al presidetu'y most of the remounta 
are Australians. They are l)rou£»‘lit to India in the eold 
season ; and tliey recpiire to l>c kepi for some mouths before 
they are fit tor work ; that is to say, until the following 
Seiiteinber or October, when the mounted branches are rc- 
duetsl in strenjrth by the uuniber of borses ea^t, and the 
auiiualb purchased duriii<r the pivcedinfr eold season luive 
become fit to join the ranks. After thi‘se have b(*en dislri- 
but<‘d, tlu*re should still r<*main at the depdt, as above refer¬ 
red to, a small jiereenlai^e suffici<*nt to meet emergfeneieH- 
Tlie horses which from any reawon have not become fit for 
distnluition fall under this heading*, aud are kept for another 
year. 

T am strongly in favor of the rcmomits or the reserve 
being kejit at a dejiot. \oung hors<*s are better looked after 
and trained there than when att.ieh<‘d to corps or hatlcries. 
Of <*ourse, the siiece'-s of a <lepAt depends on its being 
<*nlrnsted to a really competent and <*\perieneed ofIi<*er, and 
to the m.inaireinent an<l tlie aeeonnts being carefully watched 
over by the Coiniuander-in-Cliief and the local CSovcrnment. 

J consider that the nmiount <lepdt at Oosst)or is based on 
nn excellent s^htom, which might wi+h a(l\antage b<* followed 
in the other pri‘suleneit*fi. On this suhjeel J would Ix'g to n*fer 
to my remarks t>n tJie annual reports of that estahlishment for 
the pa^t thr4*e years, and to n ro])ort in JS78 hy Brigadier- 
(lonoral (Jaye, Inspector (lencral of lloyal Artillery in Jndia. 

3(5. I would have a de])At at some suitable jdaeo in each 
presidency or for <'aeli arruy-eorps. I believe it to be 2 >re * 
ferablc lioth for uflieieiicy and economy to have separate 
dejidts, sn. it is impossible for any single man to projierly look 
after more than a limited luimher of liorseH; whilst tho' 
expenso de^iends more on the number of horses than the 
number of ostablisbnionts. 

37. I approve of the establishment of horses for horse 
and field batteries being redu(*ed to the war scale laid down 
in Army Circular No. ISO of 1877- If this establishment 
is siiflicdent in Europe, it must he so iu India, where the 
enemy’s field artillery is so inferior and immobile in com¬ 
parison to our own. 

38, I think the question of the eoustitutioii aud work¬ 
ing of the Comniissurhit had best b<' considered by a com- 
xnittco of ex^rienoed officers. As regards (^), however, 1 am 
convinced that it is desirable to maintain three separate 
deportments for India; though it may bo possible to reduce 
some of the large supervising and office staffs. 
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(h) The numhor of wnior officers of hi/yh 
ranlc, and wifh lijjh pay, doin^r comptratively 
euboi^inatc and uninipoitmif wotk. 

(e) The laitrc office o-itahlishment kept tip 
with oath cvMifivc officoi in onTiBcqncnco of a 
waiif of eiinidification and uuificiitloii in the 
OxaiiiiiiHtion ot Hivouiits. 

(f/) ltd itivc advanin^cB of the contract and 

agency H>stcui 

(r) EaLj^Miso of tho mo^inent of oomniis- 
Ban,ft doros owing to want of superviBioii and 
eysiem. 

(y*) As to the advisiihility of having three 
fic]>uiatc dcpartinentH foi India, each with its 
own huge snpcr\iM\ig and office ataff. 

((/) The advif».il»ili<y of hiinging counnis- 
801 lat duties more within the knowledge and 
ctmtrol of tho ijener.il » officer coin ntiiuiing 
both in peace ainl w.ir. 

(A) Whether it would not he atlvisahle to 
contino the opeiatioiji^ of the ConnnihHaiMt 
]3epartincni entirely Jo the issue of consiiiiw 
able at01 es, taking from it the ishuc oI siwh 
things as line-geai, bedding, <fcc , which do not 
BCem to appoit.iin to it, and which would sociii 
nnote a]>pio})riatcl,y to belong to eqiiipinontF 
39. What are >our IC\<dlency's vi<*wfi genet- 
ally legal ding the oig»ni/iit ion of the tiaiis- 
puit foi tJieaimy m IndiiF 

The following points suggest themselxes— 
(rt) As to whether the tiansport should ho 
under the ComiuisHaiuit, oi uig.inizfd as a 
Bepaiato depurtniont P 


« 


(If) What are the arrangoinonts which your 
Excellency would pioposc should be earned out 
for the formation of a nucleus of a transpoit 
Department, by ufili/ing existing carriage such 
as luoveablo columns, and wdihout adding to 
the present coet of these p 

flow could a system of regimental traiispoit 
bo organized P 


(c) Aft to the most ePTt ctual moans of soour- 
ing the speeily collection of traiisx>ori in tho 
event of a wai. 


If the supply of the whole of India was entrusted to one 
deparimontj it would, 1 believe, be too unwieldy lo be effl-*- 
eiently controlled by one head; and such eentialization would 
be productive of fried ion, want of supervision, and waste; 
ancl further, I believe that there would be more opportunity 
for contractors to combine against the Covemment. 

The countries m*cupied by the three loeaj armies differ so 
much as rc^rards climute, produce, customs, wid means of 
communication, that for the Commissariat to be in a position 
to make the most of local resources, it seems to me to bo 
imjicrative that it should be worked and BUpervised by officers 
of local ex-periencc. 

As regards (y), my experience is tliat the fj^eneral officer 
e<)nim}iTiding' has at ])rcsent, both in jicacc and war, 
sufficient ujqiort uni tics for coutrolling* commissariat duties. 
If he fails to do this, it is the fauli not of tho system but of 
the officer in eounnand. My exjicrience is certainly in favor 
of tho efticiency of the dcqiartment, inasmuch as when 
reasoiiiiblo wariiin^^ has been given, it has always proved 
itself able to supply the wants of the troops. 

30. J am not aware of any cattle beiiif^ now ke]>t u]) for 
the army m time <jf jx'ace in India which can be considered 

I'omiiijg* under the liead of transiiort, cveejit those main¬ 
tained for tin* moveable columns, or for the ordinary want‘d of 
tin* Commi’-.hariat lle]iartraent in cantonments- ISuch ani¬ 
mals are, I consider, anore eliea]dy maintained if kej>t under 
the orders of commissariat cilliccrs than they would be if 
handed <i\er to a separate di*partnicnt aetiiio- iiidejiendenlly. 
I have already stated that the animals attached to the move¬ 
able columns are ordinarily cmiiloyed in the larg*er stations 
on tlic daily current duties of the-Cbimmissariat ; and tliat 
when the eolumns move out, none are b*ft in the station for 
routine work. When war bivaks out, and the number of 
animals has to Iw* very largely increabcd, tln*n it becomes 
necessary to have a special ectublishiiicut to look after them. 
Such au establishment should be worked, I consider, as a 
branch of the Commissariat, and act under tlie orders of the 
.senior commissariat oflii'cr. 

(4) 1 don^i think the movealdc eolumn carriajye should be 
tonclu'd; it ougfht to be always available, and as such must 
be <*onsidered as purely loeiJ. The moveable eolumns art* the 
safog-uards for ille immediate siippresshm of any outbreak; 
and if tln‘ir mobility be impaired, the military are deprived 
of tlieir means t>f acting^. 

^Fo create a transport department without incurring 
additional oxpeuiliture iA beyond my comjirelieiision, 

I admit llie advantage of having; the nucleus of a trane- 
^lori cfe]iartmciit always ready, anil es]iecuilly on the North- 
West Frontier; but if it is to be ready on the outbreak of*a 
war, it must be kept up in peace; and to do this must^eost 
money. 

A rejgimental system of transport has always existed in 
the J^unjab Frontier Force, and with the best results in 
s<*cuiing^ mobility and economy'-; but tho condition of this 
for<*e must be considered exceptional; and it woulH bo 
impossible to extend the system g^enerally without a largo 
outlay. 

(c) Unless transport be systematically kept up in ]>eace, 
I don’t see how it is to be ready in time of war. Jf not 
maintained in peace time, I see no alternative but the existing 
system; that is to say, that it bo collected when required by 
the Commissariat tbroiigb the agency of the district author¬ 
ities. ] feel assured that any attempt to keep a regular 
jniblie register of ivll cattle in a diBtriet would be viewed by 
the inhabitants with gr(*at distrust and dissatisfaction, as 
implydng some iut(‘ution on the j»art of the Government to 
tax or to interfere with the animals. Siieh a register would 
never bt* accurately or fairly kejit by the heads of villages or 
by the police. Those able to bribe would do so to* prevent 
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(rf) Whether it would not be adviRnhle to 
endeavour to intioduco a better and lighter 
description of cart into India, with a view to 
the aubstitiitimi whou poasiblo of wlitieled 
for pack carriuj^u P 


(e) Whether your Excollenoy thinkii any¬ 
thing can be done to increase the sui>ply and 
improve the breed of mules p 


(J^) Looking to the fact that the supply of 
camels is believed to bo stoddily decreasing* 
can you sujrtfewt any means by which that 
supply can be kept up P Could not elephants 
bo larj^oly dispensed with as army Iranspuit P 


Which do you consider it mo«t advianblo 
to UNO yn service,—Qoveinment or hirod traus- 
l>ort P 


(A) Wbelhor you think that, in tho event of 
a tlovernment riuoleiiH bein^ kept »ip, much of 
the cost could not be saved by its utili/.ati(m 
for the relief of troops and the caiTiage of 
CommisMariul and other stores P 


AK9WB1U9. 

thoir cattle appearing in the register j and the demand ; 
their use whenever made ^ould fall principally, as is now 
the case, on those least able to prevent their cattle f mm beings 
taken because they arc not able to bribe the snbordinate 
Native officials. Further, an efficient district ofiicer is now 
always able to tell about how many cattle his district can 
produce, without injuriii" tho agricultural and trading 
interests of the country. I have myself known the carters 
burn their carts rather than allow their cattle to bo taken 
against their will; and I have even known them to desert 
tlicir cattle. 

Wur ill India and war in Europe boar no analogy to each 
other. In India it is altogether a Government affair, in 
which the peoph? feel no concern. Tho Native army and the 
coiitra(5tors are the only persofls who take interest in it. 

(//) I cpiite think so. On the outbreak of the late Afghan 
war, when I was at Simla, I lirought this to the notice of the 
Commissary General, and suggested that the cfirts with high 
wheels in ordinary use in the Miulras ]>ro?*idency were much 
more adapted for military transport than those of Upper 
India. They are very eeonoinieal of draught power, and two 
bullocks can draw a heavy load, rrobably the pattern is still 
suscepliV>lc of imjirovcmeiit. 

(p) Tho Madras Governincnt, at. my instigation, has 
taken steps to introdiiee inuhvl)rcoding in this j>residoiicy. 

I consider a mule to be the most, liardvj long-lived, and 
eoc^omJoal transport animal ])rocuvablc, and think that their 
breetling ehouhl be encouragod throughout India. 1 am 
under the iinpn*ssion that if any inducemont was held out to 
tlje colonists of Anstj-alia to breed mules, tliat that coun¬ 
try could produce them to any extent, and that the tralHo 
would be equally i)rofitablo to India and that colony. 

(/*) Tlio only course that I can 8Uggest*io cheek the 
decrease in the stipldy of camels is for Government not to 
employ and use up the females. When a war takes place, 
thousands of females are destroyed ; and thus not only tho 
existing stock, but the sfuiree of future supjil^^, is cut off. It 
took many years fur India to recover fr<nn tlie first Afghan 
war; and the war of last year will be folhiwed by the same 
results. Further, recent Icgisl.-ition, wliicli gives greater 
weight to i)roprietaiy rights, makes it more dillicult to forage 
camels. At the same tinu*, 1 believe it to bo much chea])er 
for (iovomment to ])ureliase or to liiro camels than to breed 
Ihoni. The iiilrodiu tion of fairs and the gift of prizes, 
which has proved sueeessful in the l^unjab in encouraging 
horse-bnieding, might be found to have tlio same result in 
the case of camels. 

• I am opposed to the cmjdoyniont. of elc]>hanfs as transport 
animals in war. They rcniiire a large grain ration, and it is 
ditlicult in many juirfs of India, to forage thcTn* and still 
•more so whefV b(»y«nd the frontier. 1 believe tht;y were 
originally iiitrodu<;ed to carry lai'ge tents iu>t Ininepurtable by 
camels; but, now that our camp (ujuipage is so redu<H‘d in 
size, tlicro can be no neccs.sity for tlu'ir retention. 'IJh*v are 
always more or less a danger in caiilp, being liable io sudden • 
alarms and intractable und(3r fire. 

(^) If it were possible to consult cfneicncy alone regard¬ 
less of e<?oiiomy, I slunikl give the ]>refer<jnec to Government ' 
transport; but as it is impossible to overlook Hnaneial consider¬ 
ations, it seems t.(> me that hired transport is the only 
resource. When Government go<*s info the market to pur¬ 
chase, it always has to do at the liigliest price; and when 
it wants to soil, the market becomes glutted and the aniuiuls 
fetch little. 

(^) At sbitions whore moveable eolimins exist, the 
carraige kept for them is at present, utilized in carrying on 
tUo ordinary station duties. If Government is j>rep«recl to 
incur the expense of purchasing carriage for general purposes, 
a!)d for forming the nucleus of a transport corps, no doubt 
some of its cost would be re<x>vcrcd by employing it in the 
relief of troops and in the carriage of Commissariat and 
other stores. But tioops are ordinarily only moved in tlio 
cold season, during four months of tho year at most, and 
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Appendix III.] 

ClUXSTlOlCS* 


{{) Whftt wlioulil ho ^lio orffaiiizaiion of a 
<livi»ioii of tnmupoil. in -war, i.€\, iis h> uutiibor 
of aniinalM, nflictrs, siiporvisiiig staO:’, driverH, 
artiiioera, vt-iorintiriauB V 

•10. Poos your#ExcolloTirY consider ihrit the 
JVIiiitarv AVork« Branch ik liie Dopartmcnt 
public W'^orks Khould ho hrou^ht iiiovp directly 
under the militiiry auf.hox'itie's tUmi at pn’seuL, 
nnd could not iis organIzal ton b(‘ so nrnmgod 
as to make the Engineer Department more 
erticicnt for war? Or abould the IMiliniry 
Works IBraneb be abolished, the ordinary works 
being (^onsl.rueted and niiiinlinned by^ the ordi¬ 
nary Publir Works si ail*, aspeeial establish men L 
being appinnttd under the i\lilitni;y i^epart- 
ineiit for any largo 'works retjuii iug peculiar 
knowledge or skill ? *’ 


41. Tn wb.at way ran yonr Eveellency 
HUggest tbe reduetiiui of the exptnidiliiro of tho 
Military Works Brumiu JMjblic Works Dejuirt- 
inont ? 

(a) Could not llio exponditnro fto* eiieli year 
bo limited to a fixed annual grant, and tho 
completion of tlio works iieee.s.vtarv for the 
accommodation of troops and the det'en«‘o of 
tho empire hcdistrihntod over a series of year.s p 

(A) Wliat is your Exeellenev’s opinion of t]io 
barrack uccoinniudalion in India g-imerally ? 
Are not many of tlm barrat^ks constriieled in 
late years designed on a most cxtiavagant 
scale P Arc these new barracks tiny nun c eoinfort- 
ablo or conducive to the heultii of tlic occupiers 
than many of ilie older and cheaper faingle- 
st.4»royod btirrucks P 

(e) Might not many of the barracks through¬ 
out India he constructed in a more rconoinical 
style; and might, not many of the tro<»])a on 
the hills be housed for many years to come in 
cheap huts or cottage barracks P 

(//) Ooiild not tho ordiiuiry repairs of com- 
jileted barracks, and the co7istruet,M)n of hm nu’k.s 
cm fltaiulaid plans, be >vell lel't to tbe Liieal 
(lovorninents, Mihjtct to insjicN liou by ollivieift 
eiiipIo,>ed under tlie tbivornuieiit of India p 

‘ tc) Migdit not Envopoau, soldiers be more 
frequentl\ ein|doyi‘d in I'nhlie >V\irks, I'speeially 
in the eon^^rintion of their tu\n hanaeks on 
the hills and the roads leading to them P 


4ii. Do you consider that a clearer ond more 
appropriabi eIasMlie;ii ion of tlie Milije<*l.s dealt 
witlk m eaeh de]iartmenL of the slalT aud tho 
amiy » »»iihl lie adopte<l ; aud il so, would it not 
add to ellieicney, tuul tend to the reduction of 
labor P 

411. Do you cfm.sldtT th.at. the nmouiit of 
oomesj Kind cnee and returns i»j the army could 
lio reduced j and would you ajiprtivu ol u com¬ 
mittee to consider this quesllun P 
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ANSwxies. 


the greater portion of tlietn travel by rail, in order to avoid 
delay and exponBc; Avhilst their transit helps to pay the 
guaranteed interest. 

(?) Tbe answer to this question depends on so many 
and various circumstances, that I am unable to express an 
oi)inion on it. 

40. The Military Works Branch of the Department of 
Puidic Works bad best, I tbirik, bo loft under the control of 
the civil authoritios. All plans and estimatos for works of *a 
niilitsirv nature arc now submitted for tbe consideration and 
ni)]>roval of tho military authorities. In lime of peace there 
is little cmploymout for the juilitary engineer olTicer on what 
limy bo tcrCTic(i military works; consequently, for the sake of 
octuiomy, Government avails itself of his services in the 
Public Works Dormrtment. But I can see no necessity 
for kof'jnng up a larg'cr number of military engineer 
r>liioors than might be looked upon as required to meet 
inilitiiry demands in case of emergency; and the more 
especially as tln 3 system of examination for all staff officers 
makes it obligatory for them to have some theoi'eiicul know¬ 
ledge of attack and defence. 

i am not aware of any birgc militaiy works at present 
going* on or in contom]>lation in India which require any 
jH'culiar knowledge or skill. As far us my experience goes, 
J liave not found military engineers deficient in military 
knowledge when calle<l into the iield from civil employ. 
Some may have becf>me so; but Gt)vernment has always hod 
the right, and has ex<'reised it, of demanding the services of 
iln‘ most capable oiiginoers for military employ. Further, if 
Ilur sappers and miners of the three presidencies arc kept up 
to a [iropcr .standard of eflieiencv, tho ollie.ers attacdied to them 
ought to go far towards ])roviding a staff to carry out such 
purely military works in the liold as'W'c are likely to require. 

41. 


(//) I understand that the system proposed by this ques- 
ti<»u is aln;ady in oxi.st( iiec. cry thing is budgeted for 
advance, and, save under most, ext-ejiiional circumstances, 
no money is spent except under sm-h a grant. 

(/j) T ihiidc that many of the barracks recently con¬ 
st na ted w'^ere de.signcd on a most extravagant scale; nndMhat 
tiny .‘ire not more (-mnfortable and bealtliy than single-storeyed 
barracks. The British soldier certainly prefers the latter. 


(e) I have no doubt it might be so. 


{/?) Yes, T think it vvould be best to leave such wor^c to 
the Local Govtuniiionts. 


(r) 1 coiisitler it advisable to einpl<»y British soldiers on 
such Avorks as much as possible, provided tlieir military 
training does not suffer thcrciby. If this course has not been 
foll(»we<l, I )>resnine it has been due to its having been found 
clu‘.'i])<u‘ to employ Native labor than to give the soldiers 
working pay. 

1:J. T have not experienced any difficuliy from any 
want of clearness in the classilieation of the subjects dealt 
with in eaeli dejiariment of the staff. I have already stated 
that 1 s(3e no reason for amalgamating the Adjutant General 
and the tluartermaster Gcuerars departments. 

43. 1 believe there is a considerable ficdd for reduction 
in the amount of con’csjioudence and returns in the army, 
Miudi time and paper is, 1 believe, at present wastec^. 'Some 
letters might be avoided altogether, aud many might well be 
replaced by memoranda; and a simple countci'signature might 



Questions. " 


41. Do you consider tliat the sysfem of 
payment, audit, aud army aecoiiiit is hUHceptU 
blc of improvement, and what alterations would 
your Bxculiency sugg^psl P 


46. Is your Excellency in favor of station 
(or f'enerul) hospilals in lar^e cautonmeiifs, and 
field and base (or {jeneral) hopj>itala in the Held, 
ill place of regiineutul hoBjiitals P 


4G, Do you thinlc it desirablo the 

power formally granted lo <*otnnKiiidiug 
oflicers of Native regiments to dismiss men of 
bad ebar.K'ft'r or iiieliicitMit for servLoo should 
be restored P 


47. (a) What changes, if any, would your 
Excelieney recommend in tliti eonsliiution, 
organization, and etjuipment of the Nutivo 
cavalry and infantry p 
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Answbejs. 

in many cases do the work of a letter or memorandum. Wio 
number of returns might also, 1 think, be reduced without 
injury to the per vice; and a^ommitiee might well be employed 
in going into this question. 

44. I consider that a great improvement has taken place 
in this d(‘partmtjnt of late years, as the system has been 
simplified and audits have been rancli expedited. I daresay, 
however, that a committee of qiLalifitKl departmental officers 
might still suggest simplification and improvements, 

45. I am in favor of regimental hospitals in canton* 
meuts— 

Itv^.—I believe the men are hotter cam! for hy their own 
regimental inedioal officers; and because there is, as a rule, 
siiflieiont employment regimeiftally for the medical officers 
attached to regiments. 

2n{L —Ih^cij-use in a large e.'infoument the distances between 
iho barracks and the general hos^pital would be inconveniently 
great. 

^rf7. —Bee.nuso buildings for regimental Tiospitals already 
exist in regimental lines. 

4/^//.—JJeeauso J do not believe.that in India it is good to 
bring a great numhor of si<*k tog’ether under one I’oof. 

My ex]>erienco has been that no diilieulty has been found 
in the field in providing field and }>:i.s50 hospitals from 
regimental establishments. It lias only been necessary 
for Jfiie 'g(meral in eommfirid to g’ive the order to the senior 
medical officer, and iiistruot him to carry out the necessary 
details. 

Ilie army in India is so limited in numbers, that no ana¬ 
logy can, J think, he drawn between its condition \ind re¬ 
quirements and those of a JCnropeaii army, ^he medical 
:iiTang<‘m<mt.s which might he l)est for a limited number of 
men might he unadvisahlo, if not inij)raetienhIo, wlien ilioii- 
sandvS had to be provided for and attended to in the place of 
hiindi'eds. 

4<». I am inolinod to think that it is i>referahle not to 
allow summary dismissals \vithont ihc‘ auilua*ity of the Com- 
inander-in-(>liiof of the presidential army, or of tlie general 
of the army-corps. JHie rule that suelj a matter should ho 
referred to siqierior authority is, I eonekler, a- salutary .safe¬ 
guard against Ji too liasty decision or an .a<*i of injustice; 
whilst an apjdication for the di.stnissal of a sc]Kn" w<juld not 
he likely to be refused hy superior authority on in.sulJicient 
grounds. 

47, ((t) Tlie number of privates in ea. h hadalitin of 
infantry might with advantage he inciva'^j d fiDin COO 
to "800, with a ]>T<q)ortionale iiu^rease in tlu‘ number of 
non-eommissioned officers. The former number is too small 
to admit of an wlfcetiye numhor heirg ta.ken into the held, 
after d».Kluoting the sick and noii-etfeetivo. j3y this arrange¬ 
ment the number of battalions conUl, if need he, he j)ropor- 
tionally reduced, without diminishing the iightiiig i>ower of 
the army. * . » 

I ehould prefer to see each infantry battalion organized on 
the Gorman .systt?iTi, in four double coni]>n.nies, witli a British 
offi<i(*r at the head of <'a(di of flieso divisions, and Native 
ollh*i*rs in command of the compaiiiep. 

This organization is well adapted for tho taet-ics dcmandorl 
by the arms of the day, and would enable the British oHicer 
ifi command of each douhle-coinpany to hceonio thoroughly 
acquainted wnlh, ami to have a iiersoiial inhueueo ov<ir, every 
individual man undi'r his orders. 

As it would be impossible for a young officer on first join¬ 
ing the regiment to be equal to the command of a double- 

company, and as there must bo a 

\ rommaiiflant. reserve of British officers to take 

1 s<»Bimd-iii-coiiiOTaTul and the ijlace of those sick or Oil leave 
double-company cuiniinanaoM. ... , . . 

3 Uouble-coiuiwiuy commanJ- or ot casufdties, a certain number 
era. of junior officers must bo attached 

3 Sulmltcrni!. to each battalion. I give in the 

1 QniSSmMtor «>d mm- margin the estahUshruent of tho 
ktttry iiwtructor. oitieers I would recommend for 

each battsdioxu 



Appendix m.] 

duXSTIOlTS, 


(A) Is your Excellency in favor oC tlie sub- 
•titution of pioneer fgr line rojji- 

moiilH, nnd could more Uuorkha regimouts be 
raiBod P • 


48. In tho ryotwAri districts or in other 
parts of India would gnints of waste lands, 
rovoiiue-freo for their lives, be fM;c<*ptablo to 
Native odicers oud soldiers in lieu ot part of 
their ponsion P 


49. Would it not be desirable to alter tho 
doMignntions of ressaldars, rcssaidars, and an* 
badars of the Native army, who now com¬ 
mand troops and euuipnnicH, to that of captain, 
aiui jciuudars lo that of iieuteuaiit P 
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Akbwb^s. 

As ro^rils equipment, I tliink that a proportion of light 
entrenching tools should be a part of each regiment^s equip¬ 
ment to be carried by the men, in addition to the ordinary 
tools of the kind. Further, I consider that every Native 
soldier should be provided by Cjovcrnment with his repment* 
al turban, his great-coat, and with a pair of good shoes or 
ankle-boots. 

Military service no longer occnx>ics the? same attractive 
position as compared with other pursuits j and I would prefer 
to supx>ly the Native soldier with these indis 2 )ensable articles 
of clothing, and thereby put him on a par with the British 
soldier, than to increase his j?oy. Nothing the sepoy dis¬ 
likes more than having his pay stop 2 >od, even to the most 
trilling extent, to pay for articles of uniform or clothing 
which ho is, as a soldier, recjuircd to be 2 >ossessod of. 

((5) I believe tho two ^nonceer regiments now in Bengal 
may be suilieieiit to provide for tho wants of that presidency; 
hut I would raise the estaldishment of I’rirates to 800, and 
organize them on tho same system as I have advocated 
for the infantry. 

I think that one regiment of pioneers might with advant¬ 
age ho substituted for a regiment of Native infantry, both in 
tins and the BoniVuiy i)residcncy ; hut it has to he remeni- 
hcred that, with the 2 *ioneer regiments as with the sapjKJrs 
and miners, it is t he “ working pay which makes that branch 
attractive, and induces gor>d men to work as laborers, and 
that therefore in time of peace useful occupation must he 
provided for these njgirncnts. I have already recommended 
to Government the substitution of a regiment of 
in this presidency in jdace of a regiment of Native infantry. 

I am not able to answer authoritatively the question as to 
Goorkha regiments. I am however under the iinpressicui 
that the Hve existing Goorkha regiments are not recruited 
wdtliout some dilficulty from the right sort of men. Further, 
there used to be a disinclination on the 2 )art of the Nepalese 
Govcniment to allow Goorkhas to quit the country to take 
serviec under the British Goverurnent. To allow each of the 
2 >resGnt regiments to increase their establishment to 800 
would be erpiivalent to increasing them by ],000 men. 
This would be chea 2 >er than raising additional regiments. 

48. The grant of waste lands to Native ollieers in addi¬ 
tion to ])ension is highly 2>ri55ed, and is a suituhle rew^ard at 
iljc disposal of Government for very distinguished strvice. 
No doubt many of the non-commissioned ollicers and rank 
and file would accept a grant of tiie kind in. adflition to 2 >en- 
sion; but I do not tliink it would be looked on with any 
favor as a siibHtUute and further, 1 believe, the arrangcmci\tsi 
necessary for testing a^iy scheme of the kind would, as re¬ 
gards the Native army at large, result in vexatious trouble 
and <rorres2>undcnco., 

Under si'^eial conditions, as when tho regimental he^d- 
quartcTs are p(»rniancntly fixed—such as is the case with the 
Goorkhas and Muzhee ]iioncer regiments—some arraugHment 
of the kind might be practicable. These regiments being 
recruited from one class, and the men living with their fami¬ 
lies in the lines, the regimenf nl tie is at all times stronger, 
and is not necessarily severed by the soldier taking his 
sion. Such corps, in effect, become a military colony ; and tho 
pensioners would no doubt w'illiiigly settle down on the land, 
provided that they be allowed to do so by regiments. My 
brother, the late liicutenant-C>olonel Charles Chamberlain, 
r.B., (kimmanding the 28rd Fioneer Begiment, brought a 
scheme of the kind before Government. 

49. I am adverse to any alteration of tlic kind. We 

adopted the existing designations from the Natives; and 
until the time comes when the Native otiicers arc fit to take 
the*2>la’C<5 of the British officers, I think it preferable that 
the 2 )rescnt distinction should exist. I am however strongly 
in favor of making Native officers of very meritorious or 
highly distinguished service eligible for the grant of the rank 
of lieutenant, ca 2 )taiii, or major, &c., &c. 1 should bo glad 

to see our oi*ganizatioii admit of such men being *plaoed in 
superior and independent command, 1 bold that such a step 
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60. For tbe edueation of cadets of good 
family for direct oommissions as Kative 
officers* would it not be desirable to afford 
them the means of instruction in military 
schools* say one at Boorkeo for Eastern* and* 
one at Poona for Western India* where the fees 
should be sofficientljj^ high to ensure only 
gentlemen of a superior class entering their 
sons, and to which nominations should be made 
by the Viceroy P 


61, To what extent would you recommend 
the grant of commissions otherwise than by 
promotion from the ranks, and what should bo 
the attammenta qualifying for such nomina¬ 
tions? 


62. With reference to the comparative 
small amount of pension to pay of Native 
officers* and to airord them greater induce- 
menis to retire, would it be desirable and 
acceptable to them to estiiblish a system of 
deferred pay by a deduction of a small per¬ 
centage* say 5 per cent., from the pay of all 
Native officers hereafter promoted to amass 
to individual credit* with interest, nay, at 4^ 
per cent. The sum to be himdod over on 
retirement* or to his heirs at any time in 
case of his death, and to bo inalienable by any 
authority except by being confiscated to the 
State in case of cashiering P 

63. Has your Excellency any sugges¬ 
tions to make with a view to alter or improve 
the tei'ms on which Native officers and soldiers 
can obtain pension, or to alter the periods after 
which Native officers and soldiers can obtain 
pension on roedtcal certificate or otherwise P 


64 . rio you consider that under a pro¬ 
per system of concentration and distribution 
at inii^rtant centres, ibe_ strength of the 
present Native army in India can be reduced* 
should it be resolved to create a system of 
reserves supplying extra men to meet a call 
for servioe, say to an extent equal to half the 
strength of the present Native army ? 

65. Would it ho advantageous in your 
Excellency’s opinion to establish such reserves; 

• and if so* on what principle P 


66. Do you consider that the home or any 
continental system of reserve force could* with 
alidmtiona, he adapted to the Native anuies 
of India P 


would tend towatds the lo^ty of the Native army; whOet 
no one who knows anytnin|f of Natives can question the 
ability of the Native army to provide men fit to hold such 
positions. * 

SO. I think the soheme proposed would have its advant- 
a^fes; but Native gentlemen thus educated and trained 
would not^ I think, be satisfied to obtain appointments merely 
as jemadar or subadar. They would be abgve the wort 
required of them ; and, if young men of parts, their ambition 
would not be satisfied unless they were allowed to take their 
place among the British officers, by editoring the service as 
•'attached officers,^' with the prospect of rising, if qualified, 
to the highest ranks, I am not opposed to such a system i 
but it should only be open, at all events in the first instance, 
to young men of promise. Thcf pay of such officers might 
be placed on the same footing as tliai latgly ruled for Native 
gentlemen in .civil employ. 

61. I think the proportion* should lie very limited, so 
as not to diminish materially the prospect deserving men 
in the ranks from rising to the commisslonech grade. 

The cadets from the proposed colleges should, I think, 
be required to have a knowledge of English as well as of the 
vernacular, and pass an examination in the oixiinary militaiy 
subjects. 

62. Such a scheme might be desirable j but it can only 
appl^ to-future promotions, except with the consent of the 
Native officers themselves, I am however doubtful if the 
plan would have much inllueneo in inducing earlier retire¬ 
ment. Eui*thor, I do not believe it to be advisable to hold 
out to the Native officers too great encouragement te retire 
whilst they remain capable of efficiently performing their 
duties. Government can always get rid of an inefficient 
officer; whilst it is undesirable to needlessly burden the 
already overgrown pension list. 

53. The late alterations in the pension rules have, I 
think, done nil that is now needed. The only alteration I 
can recommend is, that the present rule which entitles a 
Native soldier to thq full rate of pension if invalided after 
15 years^ sciwicc shall be modified. 1 believe that the present 
rule encourages malingering, and throws an useless burden 
on the Stale. The British officer can only claim pension 
after 20 years* service; and British soldiers can only claim 
their full pension after 21 years. I would therefore advoeato 
that no pension he ordinarily granted to a Native soldier 
under 20 years* service; and that up to that period only a 
gratuity proportionate to his length of service should bo 
given. Whenever any very exceptional circumstances existed, 
they might bo considered as special eases. 

54. I question the propriety of reducing the strength 
of the Native army, even though a system of reserves bo in¬ 
troduced ; but I am unable to answer the question definitive¬ 
ly until aware of the details of the xystom on which reserves 
arc proposed to be established. 


55. No doubt the estahli.shmcnt of an oflicjcnt and in¬ 
expensive reserve, which could be relied on to suppress in¬ 
ternal disorder, or to take the field whenever required, would 
be an advantage; but I eonfoss my inability to propose a 
measure which shall fulfil these conditions. Proposals of the 
kind have corao to my notice ; but it ajipears to me that none 
of them arc suitable to the nature of the people, or to our 
position in India; and that, while they must j^rove costly, they 
w'ould be unreliable. 

66. I do not consider that they could be adapted. The 
position of the Government of India is dissimilar to that 
of any European Government. Here the Government ia 
alien. It consists of a bpdy of British officers, whose 
authority is upheld by British troops, supported by a mer¬ 
cenary Native army. 
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67. If you object generally to the creatioii 
of extra reserve forces of Nati%'e treops (but 
JbftViTig regard to 11 j fact that annually a laiige 
number ot men ure tri^sferred to the yeusion 
list» and that the coe>t for the total number of 
pensionerB. vh., 63,178, is Rse 46,08,63B 
per annum), do you see any reason why the 
pi'esont BystfMu of invalid pensioning A&er 16 
years'Horv ice should not he abolished, and a 
limited iiumboiv of effective men be passed 
to a reserve on reserve pay after say 
not less than 8 years* service, non-effectives 
being at all limes examined by a medical board, 
and struck oiT with gratuities equal to one 
month's pay for regimental or reserve service, 
OB the case may be, for every year's service. 

In such an organization the men of the 
reserve could be retained under the immediate 
control of thoir own regimental oiBcers, and be 
liable during a fixed period to be called out at 
any time in case ol war to join their own 
regiments and for one month’s anznial training 
at the dcp61, after lyhich period they might 
pass into a second reserve, liable only lobe called 
out for garrison duty in ease of war, until en¬ 
titled to reserve pension. 

On the score of efficiency and economy, 
and to afford the means of maintaining regi¬ 
mental depots and such reserves as have been 
proposed above, might it not be advisable to 
Increase regimental strength from 600 to_ 800 



68. Would it bo possible to utilize the men 
of the sappers and miners and the pioneer 
corps, who may have passed to the reserve, in 
arsenals, dep6ts, railways, and other workshops P 


69. Would you in like manner approve of 
the conversion of Native cavalry corps into 
regiments of 4 instt^ad of 3 stjuadrons, with a 
corresponding decrease in number of regi¬ 
men U from 4 to 3, a squadron commander and 
officer being added to each coips P 


60. Should the Punjab and Sind Frontier 
Forces be placed wholly or entirely under the 
Commandcr-in-Chiof in India P 

61. What 01*01110 communications, the con¬ 
struction of which appears to be of the first 
moment from a military point of view P 


OOTACAMUNDj 

TAe 3rd SepUmber 1879. / 


67. To cxeate a reserve of tlie kind would, in myr 
opinion, be to add to the inseouritj of our position in India. 
Being opposed to a reserve on political grounds, I need not 
reply to the first portion of the question. 1 have already 
advocated the increase of the establishment of battalions of 
infantry from COO to 800, with a corresponding decrease in 
the number of battalions. 


5S. I do not consider it would be advisable to introduce 
Native soldiers, either from the active army or from a re¬ 
serve, into araerals, depdts, milways^ and other public work¬ 
shops. I think, on the contrary, that the more the employes 
of such establishments can be kept distinct from the Native 
army the better, 

59. In my opinion a regimfent of cavalry is more 
easily handled and more efficient for field siTvice when it 
consists of 3 squadrons and of about 400 sabres than when it 
consists of 4 squadrons and a larger number of sabres ; but if, 
for financial reasons, this consideration must be overborne, 
then the number of squadrons in cavalry regiments might 
be increased from 3 to 4, and the number of regiments be 
reduced. 

60. For my reply to this question, I beg to refer to my 
memoranda dated of May 1879. 

61. In my opinion the railways at present most urgent¬ 
ly needed in a military point of view are— 

1. IVom Jholum to Bawal Pindi, and thence to Pesha¬ 
war and to the Kuram Valley. 

II. From the Indus towards Quetta by the route con¬ 
sidered to be best, after a full consideration of all the several 
requirements and difficulties. 1 say this supposing Quetta 
to bo occupied by troops, 

(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Gc^neral, 
Commander-in^Chief^ Madtan Army, 
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STAFF CORPS. 

Replies hj His Ezcellenqr General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G C.S.I., Commander-in-Chier, 

. Hadras Army. 

l. What is your £xeelleiicy*s opimon of 1. The staff corps system has, I think, been creative 
tiie working of tko staff corps system P of great e^nse to Government, ond has resulted in anoma¬ 

lies and difficulties injurious to the efficiency of , Native 
anny* • 


( 







QtrwnoKi. 




1ft. B^ond meetiiig thd griiPTaiQtes of oer- 
taln offioem of the arn^ Who in eonseqnenqe 
of rednotiDxu^ oawe to be jn exoeM of requiire- 
meiite, haa its formatioii been beneficuu or 
mUcbierouv to the army P 
3. Him it not thrown upon the State an 
enormoua expendituro with little or no corre- 
eponding reetut; and hae it not enoumbered the 
army with field offioeri far in ezoese of all 
ooDceivable wantaP • 


4. Is it not demoralizing to an army that 
all the officerB of that army shall be entitled 
to regular promotion, grade by grade, to the 
highest ranks of the army by mere expiry 
of a certain number of years m each rank or 
grade, and without any reference to merit or 
efiicieDoy P 


The introduction of the Otaff has^ in mv opiniott^ 
mischievous to the army, t^eneftcial to indi¬ 

viduals^ having* secured to them promotion and increased pay. 
after fixed periods of service! 

3. I considefr the State has not received correspondiDg 
results, and that the number of field officers is far in excess 
of all conceivable requirements. 

At the same time it has to be borne in mind thatj con¬ 
sequent on the reduction and reorganization oT the N$btire 
army, a great number of officers became supernumerary 
whom it was necessary to absorb. It was impossible to deny 
them all promotion; and bad the staff corps not been 
formed, the cadres of all the regiments must have been 
maintained, promotion must have gone on in them, and the 
same number of supernumerary officers would have been 
dependent upon the State for the xiay of their regimental 
rank. The loss or gain to Government*has, therefore, been 
the difference between the jiay the officers have received 
under staff corps rules and what they woujd have received 
bad they gone on gaining promotion in tlie^ old cadres. 

The result of the reduction and the ro-organization of 
the Madras army was to reduce the number of Native 
cavalry regiments by one-half, and the number of Native 
infantry regiments by nearly one-fourth; and to reduce the 
number of officers in each regiment by one-half in the cav¬ 
alry and by two-thirds in the infantry; thus making ster¬ 
num oraiy about 84 cavalry and 894 infantry officers. This 
nuxhjftcr'includes those who were on military or civil staff 
employ. 

4. I cannot view it as necessarily demoralizing to an 
army that its officers should be entitled to promotion by 
mere expiry of a certain number of years in each rahk, in¬ 
dependent of merit or efficiency; because whatever system of 
promotion be adopted, unless every promotion be made by 
SELECTION, it is impossible to prevent an officer from rising, 
though he may not possess positive merit or efficiency. 

In every army there are numbers of officers who could 
not with propriety be classed as posscBsing special merit or 
efficiency, but wlio nevertheless discharge their duties decent¬ 
ly well, and whom it would bo impossible to pass over or to 
get rid of because of want of merit or eflicioiicy. 

Taking into consideration the drawbacks insepamble from 
Indian service, I do not consider that promotion up to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel is gained under the regulations 
of the staff corps moi*e rapidly than it should be. 

As regards the attainment of colouers allowances, it 
has to be remembered that officers who joined the staff 

^ X, A loea corps after a certain date* will only 

8th August 1866. succccd to them as vacancies occur on a 

fixed establishment, so that eventually the number of officers 
In receipt of them will be much i*educcd. 


6. The three staff corps ooiiUin, exclusive 
of geufifal offioera and lieutenant-colonels in 
receipt of allowances, ltp61 officers: of these no 
less than 494 are in civil employ. ^ Many of 
these officers have not done any military work, 
others have had no oonnoction with the work 
of the ai'my for veiy many years; yet they 
all of them, under the rules of the staff 
corps, are qualifying by the passage of time 
, for promotion to the highest rank in the army, 
and for colonels allowances. If they hold 
OD to their appointments long enough, they 
will receive a pension double the pension of 
'"^fffe highest cavil officers in the wuntry, 
thongh they have from their first appointment 
been receiving precisely the same pay as civi¬ 
lians in the department to which they belong, 
le not this in your Sxoellency’s opinion a 
very qerious blot on the system P 

6, Out of the 1,467 offi^rs who remaia 
after deducting officers on civil emplcur* 1#187 
are employed as reginiental^ ^eers, and only 
201 are employed on the military and depart 
mental staff.* Was it not an entire reversal of 
the pixipe^ order of thinge to 'form nearly ihe 


6. Yes ; I consider the present rule under which military 
officers qualify for promotion while in civil employ is one 
of the mistakes of the staff corps system. 

In the summer of 1878 I brought this to the notice of 
the Madras Government; and the question was submitted to 
the Government of India. If the several branches of civil 
employ were taken into consideration, I believe the esti¬ 
mate given in this question of the number of officers thus 
withdrawn from military duty is much below the mark. 
The same system prevails throughout the civil departments 
of the administration ; and it cannot, I think, be gainsaid 
that the military budget has continuously been unjustly 
hurthened by the payment of pensions to large nuinl^rs eff 
officers and subordinates who have been employed for long 
periods in the civil administration; and by what other chargea 
besides pensions I am unable to say. 

6. Yes, it was ' an inversion of the ordinary conditions 
of staff and regimental service. Since I have held command 
of the Mambas army, it has been my constant endeavour to 
reintroduce the regimental system of promotion, and to 
make officers look to their regiments as tn^r miUiary home. 



Ai^peadix' 'Hii'i|> ^ Jl 

Ocvvenom. 


(■'■'liirf;: 


Avrwim. 


ivhole of tbe offioen of the Mmy into, o et»S 
fsorps when tbe number of staff appcj^ntmentj 
hore eo small a rMation to tbo number of 
regimental appoint nciitjP ^ 

7. Ts there any other army in the world Ti Not that I am awaro 01. 

in whioh tlie ivjjinioiital officers of^ an army 

of 120,(XM) men would he taken entirely from 
the staff ? 

8. Is it not hotter that the staff should be 8. Certainly 60.^ 

offirered from lejj^imcnts, BO that as many « 

re^mcntal officers as noftihie may ocquire a 

knowledge of staff duties, than that the regi* 
ments should be officered from the staff ? 


0 . If your Excellency admits that tbo 
staff corps organization has been mischievous, 
would your Excollcn^' leave it as it is, in coiisi* 
deration of the dimculties of establishing a 
fresh organization, or would j'our Excellency 
propose to abolish it P • 

10. Several schemes for re-classifying the 
officers of the army for the puiposbs of vromo- 
tion have been suggqptod ? 

(1) That tbo clasi-ification should bo entirely 
regimental, and that for this purpo.se sevoral 
battalions should be Unicud inioono regiment, 
and promotion up to the rank of secund-in- 
comnittiid should go regimentally: command 
to go by selection. The regimental cadre to 
include a certain percentage of officers in' 
excess of regimental requirements in order 
that the necessary number of officers may be 
withdrawn from the staff. 


9. I would iiropose to abolish and to name a com* 
mittce of experienced officers to consider the terms under 
which it could best be replaced. 


10 . 

(1) I do not believe that the Native army can be 
efficient without a regimental classification; and if, con¬ 
sidering the small number of British officers attached to 
each of the present regiments, promotion cannot be fairly 
equalized 'by adopting a purely battalion system, I would 
recommend that three battalions be linked to form one regi¬ 
ment, and that promotion in it up to sccond-in-command 
should go regimentally, the command being filled by selection. 

Of course, the establishment of each regiment must 
contain a percentage of officers in excess of ordinary regi¬ 
mental requirements, in order to replace officers withdrawn 
for staff cmjdoy. 

To prevent the possibility of too rapid promotion, a 
minimum qualifying service could be fixed tor each grade, as 
in the British army. • 


(2) That tho whole uf the officsers of the 
three armies should bo formed into ono 
general Ust; that army promotion should go 
either by length of acrvice in each rank or by 
seniority on the occurrence of vacancies Iti the 
rank above, the regimental promotion being 
confined to the officers of the regiment. 

Would your Excellency bo iu favm* of any 
such change in respect to officers joining the 
Indian army for the future P 


(2) I am certainly opposed to the whole of the officers 
of the three armies being formed into one general list. 
Such an organization would, in my opinion, form an 
unmanageable mass of officers devoid of cohesion, and bo 
destructive of all esj)nt de corps. 


. 11. Would your Excellency be in favor of 

calling upon all military officers now on civil 
employ to elect within a certain time between 
civil and military^ employment, and if they 
elect to remain in civil employ, to bo prepared 
to givo up the advantages of promotion in 
military rank and all dnims to colonel’s allow¬ 
ances, substituting for these privileges a 
pension calculated on the pension rules of civil 
•ervants P 

' t 


12 . Under the staff corps system, is your 
Excellency in a position to retard or refuse 
the promotion of aii inefficient or incapable 
officer, or to accelerate the promotion of officers 
of distingulBhed merit and ability? 


11. As tlio number of spiiior officers is much in ocxoess 
of the requirements of the service, I do not see what would 
be gained by calling on military officers in civil emidoy to 
elect between civil and military employ and pension. It is 
to be remembered that, if called upon to make a choice, ^it 
would be, as a rule, the senior officers, who have the prospect 
of soon being able to claim tlieir military pension, who would 
elect to return to military duty, and for whom no suitable 
employment could hh found. 

At the same time, steps should, I think, at once be tiiken 
for ealHug on junior officers in civil employ to elect within a 
eerlain time between civil and military employment, and 
should they chooses the former, to be prepared to givo up the 
advantages of military rank and all claims to military pen¬ 
sions. I also think that, in fairness to the military bu^et, 
early steps should be taken for a fair share of the pensmns 
of all officers now emploj-ed in civil depai-tmcnts falling on 
the civil budget. An actuary could easily determine what 
jiroportion of ]>en8ion, having regard to civil and military 
service, should be charged to tlio civil and military accounts 
respectively. 

12. If this question refers, as T presume it does, to 
regimental preferment, I liave exercised such authority, 
though, owing to the difficulties at present of doing so, not 
to tho extent I could have wished. 

I consider that ih would be for the good of the annj 
to give the Commander-m-Chief considerable latitude as 
regards regimental preferment, merely requiring him to zmort 
to Government in detail his reasons for x>assuig over an o^ser* 


fth* adn^w^ti dated Cth Jun* and 7th July 1878, on the emplojinent of military offioar in elvU branohaB 
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13. When an affioer is considered to be 
personally undeservln(f of further proraotion* 
should it not bo in the power of Government, 
on the recommendation of the Commander- 
in-Chief, to pl^e him on half-pay, or to call 
upon him, if he is entitled to pension, to take 
the pousiou of his rank P 


Id. Should not the pension ol officers in 
tho army b*e fixed for tlie future on a scale, tlie 
objetd or which should bo to secure tl»e services 
of officers during their prime of life, and at 
the same timo not to offer thorn indiicoments to 
drag; on ihoir servloc in hopes of an incmisod 
pension after they have ceased to be oflicicnt p 


15. At what period of servire should tho 
maximum i>ei»si()n be obtaiuuble, and what 
should this inaxiiniiin boP 


10. If this prinriple be adopted, may not 
tlio system of coloiiers allowanees, wliieli really 
amounts to a very hi^^h special penpion, 

not. to the most meritorious or most distin- 
g;uiHhed, hut to the longest lived officers of the 
army, cease ? 


17. Should all staff and departmental ap¬ 
pointment.'*, whether under your Excellency or 
niulor GovcriiiTUMit, bo touable for a limited 
period? "What should this period bo? and 
\wju1d it be advisable to vest tlio G<»vornor 
General in Council with aiitluirity to extend 
the period on tl»c special recomniendation of 
the Commiindor-in-Cblcf when, on i)ublic 
grounds, it is undesirable that an oiliucr should 
Taoate his office P 


18. When an officer is passed over for com¬ 
mand by his junior in tho army, should ho not 
he called upon to retii'o after a certain period 
service P 


19. Should not officers after five years’ 
tenure of regimental oorninand vacate tlicir 
oommands, subject to ihoir being rc*appointed 
at the discretion of the Commauder-iu-Chief up 
to 31 years' service p 


13. Yes^ I consider it vei^ advisable that some rule of 
the kind should be framed. *1 have^ I admits induced several 
ineflicieiit officers to accept retirement, in preference to having 
their cases rojjorted to Government; but at the same time 
I have felt that if these officers had not accepted my opinion 
as to tlicir disqualifications, and had refused the alternative 
offered to them, I might have had some difficulty in ridding 
the service of their presence. I consider that the Com- 
maiidor-in-Chief should receive tho eaipiiori ol Government 
in all such cases. 

Id'. I think it would be very desirable if such a scale 
of pension could he framed aa would not hold out induce¬ 
ments to an officer to prolong his service in hopes of an 
increased pension afior ho has ceased to bo efficient; while 
at the same time it ought not to offer him a temptation to 
retire w^hile he is still cajjable of rendering efficient service to 
the Ooveniment, 

In framing su<‘h a scale the financial bearing must be well 
(unisidercd; fo)* the Slate cannot afford io^pay an unlimited 
amount of i)eusion. » 

To prevent undue claims of the kind in the future, Gov¬ 
ernment might requirtMi^pffieers hereafter <»ntcring the Indian 
army to accept the condition that' they were amenable to any 
altx*rati(»ns in the pension rules which Government might 
think it proper to inli’oduee. 

15. 1 feel great diffidence in expi'cssing any opinion in 
ans^'r to this quesiion ; but it r>ecurs to me to suggest that 
the maximiiiii pension might be fibtainriblc in thirty-two 
years instead of, as at ]>reseiit, at the end of thirty-eight years, 
and that the maximum pension should be half the present 
coloner.s allowauei'.s, or 'Fills calculuii()3i would 

giv^o an Indian offieer about .tlOO a year more tlinn an officer 
of the llrit i^>b army who may have jiassi d the grealer por- 
timi of bis serviec in Europe*, and about .LblO more than the 
English pay of an uncmi)loyed gi^neral officer. 

Id. Yes, I think it should. 1 would liowever recom¬ 
mend that tliere should be a fixed establislimeiit of officers in 
receipt of coloneFs albiwanci s, as theuM* is now in the royal 
(bile Indian) arf illevy and cjiginct'rs; but I would make 
promotion to that ^‘staldishinent by sele<'tiou as the reward 
for meritorious service, and not as the result of pure seniority; 
in short, as is now done in regime ills of 13riti.sh cavalry and 
infantry. 

17- T consider that, as far as the staff of the .army is 
concerned, it is de.sirable that oftieers should only liold their 
appointments for a. limited period, ex4*ept in the ease the 
Judge Advocate’s and tiie Ckunmissariaf. Dejjartinents, the 
dfitie.y of wbicli require special training' which does not Fit 
an officer for the discharge of other military duties. 


I would limit the tenure of staff ap]»ointincuts to five 
years; but 1 would give (lovenitneni tJie power to extend 
this peritxl, on the recommendali( 4 ii of the C ommander-in- 
Cliicf, for anotliej* two yeans, in <tascs udieii* an officei* lia<l * 
proved himself cxceptioiialJy Fitted fora ])osilion, or whore 
the interests of ilui ji'^^blic -woqld suffer by an officer having 
to vacate at the end of tliu regiibitt»d js riod. 

18. I am of opinion that an officer who has been 
passed over for command because of uiilitnt‘ss, should be 
con.sidered as disciualified for remaining on the active list, 
and that be should be culled upon to retire or be ])laccd upon 
half-pay. The training and exyHH-ience attached to the ])osi- 
tion of second-in-(^ommand ought to fit its bokb'r to suc/ceed 
to a command. If it fails to do this, tlie officer’s services cau 
be no longer of any use to the Stale. 

19. I strongly advocate the introduction of a rule 
which shall limit the tenure of the command of a regiment 
to Five years; except under exceptional circunistanccs, when 
I would sanction, on the rccommeadation of the Commaudor- 
in-Chief, the extension of this period for two more years, 
where a commandant has proved himself execiitionally fitted 
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20 . Sliould not offioors wlio liavo been i>a8sc(l 
over for brif^ado commuiid» bo •roquiyecl to 
return to Enj^lnnd under tho tegni» of para- 
grrapb 2 of G. G. O. ^o. 7U7 of IbI August 
1872 ? 

21. In wbai way tloGB your Excellency consi¬ 
der a reservo of officers can be provided for thue 
of war— 

(а) Eor regimonis. 

(б) Military staff. 

(/?) Dcx>artiuental staff. 


for hip position. I have on various occasions brought the 
want of such a rule to the notice of Government. 

I am not quite clear as to the meaning of the latter port 
of this question My experience, however, leads me to con¬ 
clude that it is the man that you have to deal with,, and that 
you eaimot judge by the number of years an officer has been 
in the service whetlicr or not he is lit to command a regi¬ 
ment. Of late years in this j>residency an officer has seldom 
succeeded to a command before he has had^il ycars^ service; 
and, as a rule, commanding officers have had to vacate the 
command of their regiments on attaining to colonels allow¬ 
ances before they have commanded them for five years. At 
the same time T am bound to say I could name many officers 
of such length of service who are in every i-espcct excellent 
commandants. 

20. 1 am certainly of opinion that an officer who has 
been thus passed over should be required to return to England. 
No use can be made of his services in India, and it is un¬ 
desirable that he should be allowed to remain there. 

21. I am unable to.suggest to Government any plan 
which would provide a reserve of officers, either for regiments 
or for military or dej):iriuicntal staff, for times of war, unless 
they be kcq^t up in times of peace. Of course, battalions doing 
cantoiimcjit duty could afford some temporary ht*lp to batta¬ 
lions ill the held; but such aid can hardly be looked upon 
as a reserve in the true sense of tho word. 


OoTACAMFND ; 

T/iC *Srd September 1S79. 


} 


(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBEELAIN, General, 

Co7nmander^in~ Chief, Madras Artn^. 


III. 

f 

MADRAS. 

Beplies by His Excellency General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G C-B., G-C-S.I-, Commander-in-Cbief, 

Madras Army. 

OiTESTioNs. Answers. 


1. It has been proposed at various times by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Lord Napier of Kttrick, 
and other authorities, greatly to roduec the 
numlwr of military stalions of the Madras 
army, and consequently tho number of troops 
on service within the limits of tlie presidency 
proper. What reduction of statious would 
your Excelloiiey suggest with a view of cou- 
coulratiDg the troops at obligaUiry and strate¬ 
gical positions; and what, induction of Native 
troops would your Excellency pi-oposo in con¬ 
sequence of the reduction of stations and of 
the withdrawiU of M adras troops from Bengal 
stations H 


1. T submit that concuri'ciit authority was unanimous- 
* S ..0 Miiiutc by uiy pro. ^ opposed to the sweepinjr nsdiiction 


clcccMHor ill thiH eoinuiaiiil, 
Sir F. Haines, dated Mad¬ 
ras, Ifjtli March IH72, and 
by (itliur Mernliers of Coun¬ 
cil ; also to their previous 
Minutes, dated IKseemher 
1871 aud .Taiiuary 1872. 


of stations iiiul regiment-s of Native 
infantry as rcco mm ended by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Lord Niipier 
of Ettrick ;* and in iny opinion it is 
most unadvisable now to adopt such 
a course. 


Although I meet heartily accept the principle of concen¬ 
trating tJie troops as fhr as possible at obligatory and strate¬ 
gical positions, and of reducing tho number of single or 
, out-tftations to th<3^ uttermost, still I am deeply impressed 
with the circumstance that the number of our Native trobps 
is small as comi^ared to the area to be occupied, and Ji-o tlie 
duties they may any day be called upon to discharge; and 
that consequently, do what we may, after having met all local 
requirements only a small force remains at our disposal for 
concentration. Tlie utility or the absolute necessity for the 
pi’cscnce of troops may not be recognizable so long ats they 
are present; but I venture to affirm that if this iiecessitpr lie 
neglected or ignored, local disturbance will soon arise to 
prove that large areas of conquered territory cannot be peace¬ 
ably bold, save by the presence of troops, ready, if need be, 
to act in support of order. 

On the above grounds 1 cannot recommend to Govern¬ 
ment the abandonment of Berhampore, or any reduction in 
the strength of the troops in the Northern District. 

I am unable to assent to the theory urged by Lord Napier 
of Ettrick, that because the Khonds have been quiet for a 
time, that therefore the presence of tho military is no longer 
required at Berhampore. 

Vizianagram might, I think, be abandoned, and the two 
regiments with advantage be located together ^t Yizaga- 
patam. But against this uniheation in a financial point of 



QimmoNs. 


Akswbbs. 
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vi€w is the oircuinstance that lines and publio buildings now 
exist at the former place^ whilst new ones for a second rcgi« 
ment would have to be constructed at Vizagapatam. 

During the three-and-a-half years that I have held com* 
maud of the Madras army, two calls have been made on the 
troops in the Northern district—first, in April 1870 to sup¬ 
press a rising in the Bostar country j and now to suppress 
^ one of a more serious nature in the Rampa and neighbouring 
^ territories, exiondiug over an area of scene two hundred miles 
of mountains and densely-wooded country, devoid of roads 
and sti’icken with fever. 

In 1857 these same people, hearing of the mutiny, rose in 
rebellion, and they did so again in 18G2 ; but on this latter 
occasion, as on the j>resent one, their rising was to be attri¬ 
buted to acts of oppression 6n the part of the Native 

oiiieials. • 

* 

It is, I consider, beyond question that, but for the pre¬ 
sence of the troops on the present occasion, the insurgents 
wo^ild have devasted all the villages along toe border, as the 
police, as a body, proved themselves quite ii/)capable of meet¬ 
ing armed resistance; and had it not been for the good 
conducii of the Jeypur police, who are well recruited, dis¬ 
ciplined and armed, all signs of the authority of (lovcrn- 
meiit pending the arrival of troo 2 >s would have disappeared 
within the hills. 

Lord Napier of Eitrick favora tlui retention, of a regi¬ 
ment at Waltair on the grounds that it is u healthy and 
agrcrable station; but J would add that it is one of the 
principal ports and best anchorages between Calcutta and 
Madras. It is the district hcad-qiv.irters ; is a largo town 
containing a numerous Christian population; and in the 
©vent of war with a maritime nation, it is one of the points 
that ought to be carefully guarded. » 

Since the construeiion of the extensive irrigation works 
by Sir Arthur Cotton, the Godavery district has become 
the granary of the east coast; and instead of its being left 
without troops, I have concurred wdth the Local Government in 
thinking that a detachment of Native infantry slioukl be 
located cither at Samahrottah or at Rajalmnindry. The for¬ 
mer place has now the prefereime, because of the existence of 
the old }>uhlie building’s and of bungalows for officers; where¬ 
as at Rajahinundry everything would have to be created. 

lu considering the riuostion of the military defence of the 
nortberu part of the coast between (Calcutta and Madras, 
it has to be remembered that, since the introduction of steam, 
our line of communication is by sea, and that no sxieeilicr 
means is over likely to be calkid into existence. 

Cuttack 1 would still continue to hold by a Madras regi- 
mdiit, for reasons which I will more fully detail in my answer 
to the next question. 

1 last year jrccommended to Government the abolition of 
what was called the* Northern command; and the <£uestion 
is still before the Government of India. 

I feel unable to concur with Lord Napier in his pwposal 
to abandon the stations of Vellore, ^falameottah, and Qiiilon. 

The Fort of Vellore* is a place of considerable liistorieal * 

_ _ , iniportauct? in Soiitbern India, 

dated the 6tl» January 1872. ^nd ^in the Native opinion is 

possessed of considerable strength. 

It is within easy roach of Madras by rail, and, in thej event 
of any serious disturbance in Southern India, is a post which 
ought to be occupied. Fuilhcr, throughout the whole of 
Southern India the only forts now in a tit state for occupa¬ 
tion against a Native enemy are those of Madras, Vellore, 
Bangalore, and Caimanore. 

Supposing VeUoi-c is to be abandone<l, then the fort must 
be destroyed; and this is a work which could not be accom¬ 
plished without a considerable outlay of money. 

Tlie Native troops in the vicinity of Madras cannot in 
my opinion be reduced; and as an additional reason for the 
retention of Vellore, has to be urged the financial considera¬ 
tion that lines and buildings now exist there, whereas, if the 
regiment is sent elsewhere, new ones will have to be built at 
a large cost. 
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I have already recommended* that the battery of artil¬ 
lery and two companiett of Britieh 
* See my Minute, elated 8th infantry l>e withdrawn from Tri- 
«U q„cBUon« r.;^w ^hinopoly, and that the prrison 
of that station be reduced to two 


l)y the Uovennnonl yf India. 


regiments of Native infantry. 

Although, as stated by Lord Napier of Ettriek, the ex¬ 
treme part of Southern India seems to have settled down, 
still dacoity on a coifc^iderable scale is not unknown, and hut 
for the presence of tro(»ps to act, if need he, in support of the 
police, disturbance of a severe nature might easily arise. 

As to Lord Napier^s remark as to there being no necessity 
to retain a regiment at Quilon, 1 would draw attention to 
the fact, tluit we arc ])OUiul by treaty obligations to have four 
battalions of Native infantry within the territory of the 
Maharaja of Travancoro, or in its neigh}>ourliood. And 
though r admit that tlie introduction of railroads gives us 
the means id* acting within the spirit of that treaty without 
placing Ihcni actually' on the frontier or within the territory 
of the Mah.iraja, still I do not bclhive that he w iadd willing¬ 
ly assenl io the exireine south of India being left without 
Iroops; nor do 1 think that such a measure would he advis¬ 
able. hVoin T^damcottah there is rail coniininiication to 
Tutieorin, w hich is the most southern [)ort on the cast coast 
of the presid(‘n(‘y, and one of some imj)orlance. 

1 have in another paper rccorniiionde<lt that a half-batla- 
. „ lion should he located at Tala mcot- 

Au^nyi 1H70, f»ii mu‘KiioiiK i*c- tall ancl llic^ <')tl-icr ualt at (cXuilon. 
ferrinl by tlic Cbnenniioiit of If Quilon 1)0 uhamloneil, there 

will be no troojis on the west 
coast from Cape (\)inorin to Camianorc, a distance of some 
210 miles ; aiuL in the event of w ar with a. maritime powder, 
all the backwaters by Avliieh the trade of the country is car¬ 
ried on throughout Travancoro and C'oehin would he at the 
mcrey of the enemy. 

As regards Jjord Napior^s projiosal for the ahandon- 
inent of Alangaloro, I feel 1 cannot concur; ami in. my 
view I kiiow^ 1 ha\<‘ the strongest suppoii; of the Civil Cjov- 
erument. It is a port of some enmmen ial importance, and 
the distriet contains a large Musalman ])opulatiun. It 
is also Ihe judicial and district he;td-(|nartcrs. It is not 
easily aceessihle from the land side; whilst- during the south- 
Avest monsoon the coiurnunieation hy sea may ho c^>usidered 
ns very uueertaiii, if not at times eom]d(‘tely cut oil. Jiciw^een 
Mangalore and llomhay tJiere is no military statioif'on the 
coast, a disiauee of ilOU miles; and if Quilon la: also aban¬ 
doned, there w ill ho only one station for a coast lino iioarly 
7 (HI miles long. 

1 havi‘ already recommended to (fovenimont the aholiKon 
of a separate cofnnuuvl for the Southern district, whereby a 
eoiisidera-hle saving in money will be ofTceted. 

Ar regards the abandonment projjoscd by Lord Napier o£ 
tbe Krench Books and of Mereara, I think that if a-t the 
former place lh<^ proseuoe of troops is not needed ]>y the 
IVfaharaj.a for duty at Mysore, the cajitonrnent tlie 
Frcmih lb>cks mig'ht well be ahandonodj and the rcgimc'nt be 
,sidd<‘d to tlie garrison of Bangalore. But here, again, I beg 
to bring to noiiee that, in a financial i>oiut of view, lines 
and buildings ar(‘ at i>r(*sent in <jxistcncc at the I‘hen cl\ Rocks, 
wdiilst new- ones w-ould luiA'e to be eonstrueted at Bangalore. 

1 have long brought to notice the unadvisabilily of retain-, 
ing a Avhole regiment of Native infantry at Mereara. The 
duty there is most distasteful io the sepoy, because of the 
cold, the deluge of rain Avliicli faHs during" tlie monsoon, 
the dearness of provisions. Jf Native infantry be retained 
there, a wing of a regiment r)iight to suffice, or it might bo 
occuphid by a detachment of British lroo])s; when hereafter 
it might become a sanitarium for the British garrison o£ 
Cannauore, and, when the rail is ciom]>loted to Mysore, per¬ 
haps also for the troops at Bangalore. 

Information has already been called for by me os to Hio 
suitability of the exist ing buildings for the accommodation for 
3 00 British troops, and of their stat-e of repair; but fr<un what 
1 saw^ of the place, I am afraid that it could nolf be made a 
suitable quarter fur British troops without cousiderablo outlay. 
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la my paper previoitsly^alluded to^ 1 have recommended 
that one of a regiment of Native infantry be ut the 

French Bocke^ and the oflier at Mercara; and these should^ 
I consider^ relieve each other so as not to keqj Natives at 
Mercara for a whole tour of three years and upwards* 

1 am unable to recommend any reduction in the number 
of sepoys within the presidency; and as regards the em- 
• ployment of Madras troops outside the jiresraency, I would 
beg to refer to the opinions cxpi-essed by me in my paper 
previously alludc^d to. 

2. Would your Excelloncy propose to oon- 3. I would continiio to garrison Burma with Madras 
tinuo to garrison Burma with Madras troops; or Native troops only 

r“‘=' .T"- •T ”." ■f’"? 

and to remain there separated from his family lor a period 
• Kxtra liattu three years, in consideration of 

(S) An free ration. the. advranta&es* now granted to 
(3J Free quaHorn. hin\ for sueli service. All that 

great-coat and ];^as to bc guarded against is that 

(irv^BionB to tl.e Iwlrg of »*' service nhall not 

all men who die there, sot vice come round too rapidly. I am 
in Banna l>oiiig considured as of opinion that every regiment 
foreign eervico. should, if possible, have fifteen 

years in India before being again ordered on that service; 
and that, under no ciiiciuMSTANrES, should a tour of such 
servicre come round at a less period than twelve years. To 
ensure that this rule shall not- broken, some margin must 
bojsllavvcd ,* for our relations with the Court- of Burma are 
not, and are not likely to he, of a nature to enable us to 
count for a certainty as to the exact number of regiments 
we may at all times lind it necessary to locate on the Bur¬ 
mese frontier. » 

The men of Southern India are bettor able to stand the 
climate of Burma than men drawn from the Bengal or 
Bombay presidencies ; and I further consider that such a tour 
of servi(!e is a good training for any service beyond seas 
which circumstances may require of the Native army. 

The Madras army, consisting as it does of men of very 
modified caste-preiiuliees, and wlio are for the most part 
recruited from districts bordering on the sea, it is no more a 
hardship for them to embark on boardship tlum it is for the 
British soldier. Whereas to the high-caste man, and to the 
man who from his infancy lias only heard of the sea as a 
place of punishment, the bare idea of having to take ship is 
a subject of drejid. 

The Madras troops have always been ready to serve in 
the Straits, or in China, or on the Burmese coast ; and the 
Government has been able to fed that their attachment to 
^he service and their loyally have not been shaken by the im¬ 
position of a fair amount of such duty. On the other hand, 
it is equally certain that Bengal troops have never willingly 
• taken to suoh service ; and that iifhile it had to be pcrl'ormed 
by them, even in tfic smallest degree, difficulties were con¬ 
stantly arising which were prejudicial to diseij)line, and 
tended to weaken the attachment of the sepoy to the service. 
Even the Bengal regiments whith were styled volunteers^ 
and which by their recognized constitution were bound to 
serve WHKRESOEVEii required, never, in their hearts, willingly 
accepted the bcyond-sca eondyition of service; and whenever 
they were called upon to go on hoftwlship, for even a few 
days, they never embarked without feeling di.ssat(isfiod, if 
not angered, at having to fulfil this article of their bond. 
It was not infrequent to hear them describe their condition 
as that of compulsory volunteers (zabardmll balanteers) ; 
and what officer bearing in mind such facts could now recom¬ 
mend to Government the reimposition of such a condition 
of service. 

I admit that the dread of such service may be less than 
it was forty or fifty years ago, and it may become still less as 
the men become better educated and travel more by rail. I 
furtlicr admit that Bengal regiments have volunteered to 
cross the seas to go on foreign service; and I believe that, so 
long as regiments are efficiently commanded and led by their 
British officers, they will be found willing to volunteer. But 
these were exceptional circumstances, and they must con¬ 
tinue to be looked i^n as, such; whilst the question I am 

« 14 
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3 . If, as has Leen frequently stated, ilie 
present Madras army is larger than is neces¬ 
sary for the wants of the presidency, d«M*s 
<your Excellency believe that' it should be 
maintained at its present strength as a general 
reserve for the iirmy of India P 


now answering has reference to the provision of a contin- 
tious relief of a number of regiments for garrison duty out 
of India and across the sea. 

The men of the Bengal army live on flour; while the 
staple food of all the coast stations in the eastern seas is rice. 
Men cannot change the food tliey have been accustomed to 
from tlieir infancy without suffering. This was partly the 
cause why the Bengal sepoys suffered so in health when 
required to serve on the coast; and further the change to a 
damp, rainy climate from the dry heat of the Upper Prov¬ 
inces aggravated the evil. 

Every officer who is conversant with the feelings of the 
Bengal sepoy is well aware of the dislike with which he 
serves even in Calcutta, or anywhere in Bengal proper; the 
causes being mainly those which I have mentioned as operat¬ 
ing to their disadvantage if required to serve on the coast. 

AY \ A .1 J.A 1 - T Again, Government is required 

* AImjiiI Aprxl of tins year js 

believe eorupensntioii for dear- to compensate the sepoy for 
ucMs of f(K)d was being given the dcamesB of tho staple food he 
BB follows:— Ufl A p accustomed to,* though, for the 

To Bougul regiments * ' ' Bake of saving money, he may, to 

iu the Tunjab for flour 19 5 the detriment of his health, live 

Mudniij regimwita Upon thc food of tlic province ho 

nt KhwuJ Pmdi for . * • . i o -a 

lice . 8 9 6 1® serving in; and tncretore it 

Ditto Mooltiin ditto 6 7 4. must be to the advantage of Gov- 
Uongal regiuieut cmment to employ the rice-eating 

Calcutta for flour ...546 • - ® 

Madras ditto for races in the nee-producing firov- 

rice . 6 0 7 inces, and the ffour-cating races 

The dearm^B of rice at ^wal jjj corn-producing Countries. 

Jniidi and Mnoltan was duo to xa ax. j. — J 

tho P«nj.ib being a com-Rrow- ^^rther, it has to ^ home in mind 
iiig country. Tiio deaniesB of that the Madrasi IS acoustomed 


flour at Calcutta was due to the 
cost of carriage of flour to Cal¬ 
cutta— Bengal producing rice. 
Tlio dcamoBs of rice at Calcutta 


to the frequent use of meat or 
fish or Qurry-stuffs with his rice. 
The use of these was either con- 


wuB due to previous ricc-famine 
and general scarcity in South¬ 
ern and Western India. 


sidered prohibited to the Bengal 
sepoy, or, if a Muhammadan, he 
was unaccustomed to their use. 


Whether the advantages now derived by thc Madras 
troops going to Burma, or elsewdierc beyond sea, arc greater 
than are indispensable to secure tlieir willing service may be 
* open to consideration. But although I admit that thc benefits 
are considerable, I should be sorry to see any change intro^. 
duced; for to do so now must have the effect of shaking the 
men^s faith in the reliance to be placed upon the orders of 
Government, and it might lessen their willingness to embark; 
on such service. 


It is just one of those matters in which I consider liber¬ 
ality to be tbc bpst policy; for when a Government has t '6 
haggle with its army as to whether or not its conditions are 
acceptable, then that army—and thc more especially a 
purclj mercenary one—^is on the high road to becoming its 
own master. 


3. I have, for reasons given in another paper, stated my 
opinion that the Madras army is at jprosent not larger ^thau 
is necessary to meet the wants of the presidency, and for 
duty iu Burma and in the other territories not included 
in the presidency proper; but, as therein stated by me, it may 
be f)ossiblo to reduce the number of regiments of infantry, 
whilst increasing the proportion of privates in the regiments 
maintained to 760 or 800, according to the number of regi¬ 
ments reduced. 


I am of opinion that it is advisable to maintain the Madras 
Native army at its present strength as a general reserve*^ 
for thc army of India, and as a counterpoise to the armies 
of the other presidencies. 

1 believe it to be of importance never to forgot that the 
Madras presidency embraces a very large extent of torri- 
ijory and a population amounting to thirty-one and-a-half 
millions, exclusive of the population of Cochin, Travancorcji 
Mysore, and Hyderabad. 

I have further in my other paper shown that if the 
Madras infantry is to continue to furnish the Native portion 
of the garrison of Burma, it will not be practicable for it 
to do 80 with a less number of regiments than thirty, and 
with the complement of privates increased to @Q0« 
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4. As a matter of fact, does the surplus , 
of regiments maintained under your Excel¬ 
lency's command in excess of requirements for 
local purposes form a thorou^hlj efficient 
reserve in case of danger, or in the event 
of necessity arising from the active employ¬ 
ment of troops either for foreign service or 
service within the presidency P 


6 . If an efficient and available reserve of 
tlio 4ndiau army is considered neoeesury for 
the safety of the empire, should it not be 
recruited and maintained from those parts 
^ ol the country which gi ve us our best soldiers, 
rather than amongst the weakest and least 
warlike races of India, due regard of course 
being had to the noocssity of not giving too 
great stwmgth or prominence to any parti¬ 
cular races or religions P 


6 . Is it not nigust to the people of India 
to tax them heavily for the maintenance of 
a force which has been declared by the highest 
authorities in the Madras presidency to be 
far in eioess of the wants of the province, 
and which, from its expense and from the 
• nature of the races from which it is recruited, 
has been deliberately and officially declared 
to be unsuitable as a reserve for the main 
army of ludic-iP Have not the tax-payers of 
In^ a right to demand that the army for 
ivbich they are called upon to pay shall be 
ovganioed on the must efficient possible hoiist 


them selves smart and intelli¬ 
gent, and fully equal to all tho 
duties reqnired of them. Tlio 
regiment turned out well on 
parade, and stood under arms 
in a manner ho had st^ldom 
seen surpassed. Tlie duties on 
guard wore efficsimitly per- 
fomiocl; and on out-post, duties 
they showed intelligouoe in tlic 
positio^of tile sentries, and in 
strougtiioning the supports and 
reserves by shelter-trorichos, 
and making an intelligent use 
of the ground. 


There are but four regiments of Madras ligfht cavalry^ 
numbering altogether troopers, of which ^ one only 

is in the presidency proper, the others being stationed in a 
foreign State or in other provinces of India. ^ The servico 
is popular, and the men ride well. One regiment did good 
service iu the North-West Provinces during the mutiny. 

4. I consider that the surplus of regiments maintained 
in this presidency in excess of requirements for local ptir|>oses 
ought to form an efficient reserve in case of clanger, either 
for foreign service or for service within the presidency. If 
it docs not do so, it is not because the Madras sepoy cannot 
be made an efficient soldier. The cause would be attribut¬ 
able to want of proper teaching and proper leading on the 
part of the British officers, autf to neglect on the part of 
the Commander-in-Cbief and Government iu failing to re¬ 
quire tho efficient discharge of this duty. 

In proof of the possible efficiency of the Madras sepoy, 
Tho Native office™ proved ? that oWy lately, ou the 

‘ - — inspection of the 36th Native 

Infantry at Rawal Pindi by 
Major-General Bright, that offi¬ 
cer expressed himself* in most 
complimentary terms of the regi¬ 
ment. The 30th Kegiment in¬ 
spected at Mooltnn was very 
highly spoken of by the inspect- 
ing general; whilst the conduct 
of one of the subndars, Shaik 
Daood, was specially brought to 
notice by the head transport 
officer at Dadur, as having brought a convoy of 400 camels 
to that place without any loss, being the first iiiistanec of a 
convoy having arrived without leaving several loads behind. 
Again, the ajipoarance and drill of the ^5th Native Infantry 
at Malta was highly commended by the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Cb icf. 

At the same time I admit that some Madras infantry 
regiments do not come up to the proper standard ; but this 
is not because of any inherent deficiency or defect iu the 
material available. It has been because of the regiments 
being badly commanded, partly arising from a rigid 
adherence to the claims of seniority, partly to tho British 
officers having been constantly cliaugcd, and partly to a 
loss of feeling of esprit tie corps, created by large reductions 
and a flood of supernumeraries, a.nd jiartly because the army 
has not had its fair chance of field service. 

5. I consider that it is not possible to recruit the re¬ 
serve of the Indian army altogether from those parts of 
the country which arc said to produce the best soldiers, 
without giving undue strength and prominence to the ni^ceH 
and religions of those countries. 

1 admit that the men of Southern India are not as phy¬ 
sically strong, nor are they now by instinct as warlike, as the 
men of the north. But this presidency can produce men of 
sufficient stamina to^ discharge all the calls made upon the 
Native soldier; and I believe I am justified iu saying that 
the marching powers of the Mi^lras sepoy have not been 
found wanting. That lie is a good shot is established by the 
musketry returns of the army. { 

The value of a Madras reserve was fully realized in l’857 ; 
and it does not seem to me to bo prudent to discard such 
experience. History is .apt to repeat itself; and undue re¬ 
liance on one body of a mercenary army is the way to has¬ 
ten on such a repetition. 

6. As I have above stated, I do not consider that the 
Madras army, as at present maintained, is in excess of the 
wants of the presidency; or that the races from which it 
can be recruited are effete and unsuited to make good soldiers; 
and therefore I cannot consider that the tax-payer is c^led 
upon to support an overgrown and useless army for the sake 
ox sentiment, or in the interests of the people of the presi¬ 
dency. As a matter of fact, I believe the population of tho 
Madras presidency largely contributes towards the expenses 
cif the soldiers of the other presidencies, after paying for 
their own armyt 
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and formed of Die procurable material 
without reg’ard o Heiitimunt or the in tf 1*0818 of 
tlie people uf any particular province P 

7 . Even if Rcntimoiit bo admitted as a 
proiier element in the docision of this question, 
have the jieople of Madras any greater claim 
to ask to have an army maintaiuod for tboir 
employment than the pihor southern races 
of an unwarlike character, such as the people 
of the Lower Provinces of Bengal have ? 

H. Is it not the case that from long 
custom the i>eople of Madras have forgotten 
and abandoned the use of arms, and luive 
Bottled down to agriculture and peaceable 
pursuits P Is it not tbo case that employment 
in the army is lieeoming distasteful to them ; 
and that the reductioif of regiments with the 
payment of a gratuity, CRlculatcd on lengib 
of service, would bo looked upon as a great 
relief and boon by those allowed to return 
to tboir homes P , 


9. If the number of regiments and men 
in the Madras army was ntducod, would it 
not bo ^lOBsible to make the reninining regi¬ 
ments far more efficient, and to secure the ser- 
yicH38 of really useful able-bpdicd young men P 


10. It has been asserted that the men of 
the Madras sappers and miners are a far finer 
and more useful set of men than the men of 
tbo Madras Native iulantiy. your Excel¬ 
lency aware of any reason for this diHeretice P 


11 . Would it be possible and desirable to 
inoreisie th<t number of regiments organized 
and railed u the sappen and mineiB now an P 
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7. If I believed that the races of the Madras presi¬ 
dency were as unlittcd for the duties of a soldier as those 
winch people the province of Bengal prtjper, I should be no 
advocate for their amployment as a matter of sentiment; 
nor do 1 believe that the Bengalis have any desire to serve 
as soldiers. 

S. No doubt the people of Madras have from a long 
continuance of jKsace lar^jcly abandoned the use of armSj and 
liavc willing“ly settled down to agricultural and peaceable 
pursuits; but it would be an error to suppose that amongst 
so lurgfc a j^^^p^^l^^tion there are not thousands who would 
willingly take up arms if the opportunity offered. 

'fhe pfdicc records establish beyond disjiutc that a desire 
of anarchy is not altogether dead ; and to-morrow the bold 
and the unscrupulous would defy the law if they thought 
they had the power to uo so. 

Although the number of suitable recruits for the Native 
army has not been forthcoming of late, I do not believe this 
circumeiancc to liavt? arisen from any backwardness on the 
part of the poj>ula.tion generally to enter the army because 
of their aversion to a military career, but rather to the fact 
that the advantages of military service compared with those 
offered by other j^rofessions arc not as proportionately favor¬ 
able as tiioy were in times past; that the duties imposed on 
the sepoy are much heavier than they used to he; and that 
• Si-omy inemoraudum.diiteil hc has to spv« during a longer 
28ib July, ou the subject of portion of his service outside the 
TccTuiliiig. presidency.* 

So far from the reduction of 'regiments or relief from the 
service being looked upon by the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, or sepoys as a boon, the contrary wmuld be the case ; 
and in no army in the world are the men less inclined to 
give up the service cither on receipt of a gratuity or of a 
pension. A man once enlisted, his regiment becomes his 
home; he marries; his family accompanies the regiment 
(save on foreign service) ; and lie and liis wife and children 
are entirely dependent on the State for their living. 

An order for reduction to the Madras army means, to 
every man reduced, social degradation and roduCHiion to 
poverty; and it is certain that this very question is ^ now 
occupying the minds of the whole of this Native army. 

9. The number of recruits required for the existing 
Madras array k? not more than the population can give, •and 
therefore the reduction of the number of regiments w’oiild 
not, in my opinion, be likely to iuduence the quality of tho 
recruits for the fixture. Indeed, reduction is rather likely to * 
prove injui*iou.s than beneficial to recruiting, us it would ohako 
the faith of the peoxdo in the stability of the service, and in 
the adv.antages they may hope to attain in it. ^ 

, 10. The Madras sappers and miners arc perhajis a finer 

and more useful set of men than those of the Madras Native 
infantry; hut still they are recruited entirely from within 
the presidency, and from the same class us the scipoys^ 
of lire Native infantry. I attribute their superiority* 
mainly to the circumstance that the men arc able 
to earn working, pay in addition to their ordinarjr 
wage, and that this difference enables the men and Ihetr 
families to faro better than their brothers in the NalSlW" 
infantry. Further, this branch of the servic^e is cantoned only 
at the favorite stations of the army ; it has pixrijortionately 
no guard duties to perform ; and only one company out of 
the ten is ordinarily serving in British Burma. Also, this 
regiment is posseBsed of a high feeling of esprit de corps, con¬ 
sequent on its always having been allowed to have its fair ^ 
share of active service ; whereas the Native infantry, during * 
the last half century, has not always been treated justly in 
this resjiect. ^ * 

11. In my opinion the existing regiment of sappers 
and miners is sufficient to meet all the requirements of the^ 
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presidency^ and to afford^ when neoesBary, itome companies 
for active service. I am therefore adver£io to their being 
increased. • 

(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, * 

Commander-in-^Chief, 3Iadras Army. 


[Confidential.] 

No. 2335, dated Madras, 30th March 1878. 

From—BRiGADiER-CiENERAL H, O^CoNiTBLr., Quarter Master GFeneral, Madras Army, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Dejpartment* 

With reference to correspondence from the Government of India, referred to the Commander*in- 
Chief under your No. 1015 of the 28(h instant, I have the honor by order to sta^ that a regiment 
of Native infantry can be spared from ibe Madras ])rcsidcncy; but His Excellency*,the Commander- 
in-Chief considers that, before ordering one to Caebar, the objections to such a move should be fully 
represented and carefully considered. 

2. Regiments of this presidency have their families with them, except on foreign service. If 

separ.aled from them, the ordinary pay of the men is not suftieicnt to mniiitaiii themselves and their 
families. It will be necessary therefore that a regiment proceeding to Cuebar should ho accompanied 
by its families. The cost to Government of moving the largo Tninil)er of wojnen and children 
will be groat; and in addition suitable butting linos will have to be provided at Cacliar. The climate 
there is so unlike thal of the Madras }>rcsi<Jrncy, that there will probably Ix' nineh sickness. Aim 
will be granted sick corlificate to their homes, and must take their families with them. Th<‘ widows 
and children of those who die at Cachar will l)avc to bo sent back the presidency at considerable 
cost. All this will cause mueli suffering and discontent, whieli, in the opinion of Sir Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, may be avoided by a more judicious distribution of our Native ti*o<ips in Um) throe 
presidencies. ^ 

3. At present the Madras army has one regiment of Native cavalry and four of Native 
infantry serving on r OP the Madras Commano: in the f^augor District and at Dorunila. Whilst 
these regiments arc at long distaiu'cs from their own presidency, the Bombay army has troops far to 
tha southward in the Bolganm District, which is close to the homes of the Madras sepoys. 

4. It was the intention of Sir Neville Chamberlain to prcxiare this summer a scheme, for 
submission to Government, on the re-distribution of the Afadras army, and he hopes still to do so. 
The present proposal has led to his views on the subject bidng now partially and briefly stated. 

5. For active or foreign sorvico the Madras sepoy is ready and willing to go anywhere. Ho 
knows that during his absence his family is comfortable, for the rations and allowancos granted are 
sufficient to provide for himself and family. Ht» therefore willingly proeoeds wherever he is ordered. 

C. But it is different when, merely to ga it! son a place out of their own presidency, men are 
sent ft an unknown and remote comer in Bengal, where the language, eliuiate, and customs are 
strange, and where there is not the excitement of a<*tive service to occupy their minds. They then 
brood over the discoraf(»rtK around them, and ai'o unable to eomi)rehend why they are thus expatriated. 

7. In arranging our peace garrisoiifi, Tiis Excellency eonsidiu’s it is wise policy to keep troops 
near their homes and among their own X)C^ple; and he is strongly of ojunion t hat both for x)olitieal 
and military reasons our three Native tirinies shoidd be ki*pt distiiu*!. 

8. His Exoclleney the Commaiider-in-Chief thinks that his views on this subject should be 
placed before the Government of India* for consideraliion, l[pr he is of opinion that a much larger 
c|iiestion than the mere move of ii rogiuient is involved. 

9. If it is still d^Hitned necessary to call for a regiment of Madras Native inf«'iniry to bo 
jilaee^ at CVIiar, His Exeolloney would name ibe iOlli Regiment Native Infantry now at Trieliinopoly. 

A regiment c.an best be sx>arcd from Trieliinopoly. The 14th Regiment Native Infantry, which it ^ 
was proposed to move next season from Vellore to Trichinoj)oly, can be sent to Cannanorc in place 
of the 19.th Native Infantry which was put down for Cannanore. The force at Trichinopoly will 
then l^e reduced from three to two regiments of Native infantry. • 


OOTACAMUNX); ) 

The Srd September^ 1879.) 


[Confidential.] 

* Minute upon the employment of a Regiment of Madras Native Infantry in Cachar. 

In the letter from the Quarter Master General are shortly set forth the general objeetion.s to the 
employment of a Madras infantry regiment in Cachar; and to these I desire to state others which 
did not oome within the scope of that communication, but which. In my opinion, call for full 
consideration. 

2, This Native army has three kinds of duties ordinarily imposed upon it— 

I.—Service within the presidency—which may be considered as including the Nizam's 
dominions, the Aiysore territoiy, and the province of Coorg. 

• II.—Service in other provinces in India, 

111,—i-Foreign service—under which heading is ordinarily included service in British Burma 
and Ihe Andamans. 
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f Tlio present streiiR-th in adniittodl.T very low. An 
inert^dHo Xiiu lately reeowimoiideil by tlio local niitbor- 
both (nil and nnliitiryj but was nogathod b^ 
tlio (loveniiOLui of Jiidia. 
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3* 1.—Skbvick ivtTjnN Tiiifi PttESiDENCY.—There are at present serving within the preeddeney 
two refifiments of li^ht eavaliy and twenty-six raiments of infantry, or half of the cavalry and 
about thre©-fifth*t oi* the infantnr. 

4. A.nnexed ih n comparative statement of the troops of the Madras presidency since 1837, at 
intervals of t\ t*nfy years. 1 seloet these periods because J837 was the end of tlie long- peace which 
prceedcfl llu* Af^hihi War ; 1S57 was the year of the mutiny ; and during the last twenty years our 
whole military system in India has been ivorganizecl. 

5. fl A\ ill bo from this statement how largo have been the reductions in the strength of this 
Nati\(* corniy, and the relative doorcase of home service as <*ompared to service outside the limits of 
the presuleiiey# Siiiee 1SC2 the regiments of cavalry have been.redueed from seven fo four (a), and the 
regiments of iiifantiy Trom fifty-two to forty; or, in other wwds, the cavalry by nearly one-half, and 
the infantry by nearly one-fourlli. In 1837 and in 1857 seven out of eight of the cavalry re^ments 
were serving within the presidency; now two out of four are serv-ing outside of the presidency. 

In 1837 forty-five regiments of Native infantry were 
serving within the presidenoy, and seven without. In 
1857 thirty-two were serving within and twenty* with¬ 
out. Now the pro^iortion is twenty-six within to 
, f4 )urteen witho ut. 

6. It has to be romenibcred that from the regiments located within the presidency have to he 
met the demands for servieo In the otlior jirovinoes of India and in Hurmah; and it cannot, I think, 
be expect(‘d that .*1110 Madras army sliould remain contented and eflicient if the proportion of home 
service is only to be viewed as a iluctuating (quantity to be regulated by the necessities arising 
elsewhere. 

7. In 1857 tliifo army had twelve of its battalions of infantry in JBiirmah; the necessity may 

any day arise for largely inereasing tlu* present strength 
of lluit division.t Without a reserve* of regiments 
within the presidency that demand could not be met; 
and it sc'cms t(» me to be the duty of this Government 
not to lose sight of its own resiiousibilities in its desire 

to meet calls made njion it by other j)residencies. 

8. ^rhi‘ ])liysi([uo of this Native army is far from being wliat it oiigbt to be. The difficulty of 
obtaining suitable recruits for tbe infantry has liecu forcibly brought to my notice by almost every 
Commanding Officer J have come into contact vvitli; and 1 lately felt mystdf called npon to publish a 
Gcnortif Order prohibiting the enlistment of youths ])b>sically unfit to discharge the duties of a 
soldier. Su(‘h men arc useless on lield service ; whilst with ordinary eautonmeiit duties they, in middle- 
life, bceoino a burtlK-u upon the Pension Kstablishmeut. One of the eausesfabsigued for the difficulty 

in r<*criiiting from amongst tbe rural ])opulation is tlie 
loss of ]>o])ularity of army service; this is said to 
])roceed partly be<*ause of the greatly inercased propor¬ 
tion of foreign and Bengal to home service, and th<* long 
periods some regiments arc kc])i out of their own 
])r«‘sideiicy.J The Native army can only be kept 
ellieieiit by drawing to its ranks an unfailing supi>ly of 
the ]nidf of the village lads ; and whatever deters them 
from accepting military service is, to my mind, a bub- 
ject w'oidhy <>r the serious cousideralKm of Govei-ninent. , 

y. -is stmie j)ci>ous measure the effieieney and utility of the Madras army by eoinparing it W'ith 
that of Eengal, J here say most ilistinctly that, do vvliat wc may, the Madras sepoy can never attain to 
the Bengal standard, wlnlst I beliiwe it to be equally certain that the men of Smitherii India fall far 
sliorl, as a r.ie**, in ]U)SMeshing the courage and military instincts of the men of Nortliern India ; but I 
do believe that now , as heretofore, the jMadrassec, proporly^seleetetl and commamled, can be made into 
a Very serviceablo soldier; ami lurther I am ctinvinced that, for many obvious reasons, no greater 
blunder could ]>e committed than to allow him to lose liis place in the military organization by w'hich 
this Einpne is held, merely U> let in a b*‘tter iban. Our homVdy adage of not trusting all our eggs in 
one basket oii^bt evtrlo be borne in mind by the Govei’iiment. • 

10. IJ.—Si.nvnij IN oiiiLit Pno\ incls in India. —^Thc sii'ongth of this Native army has admit¬ 
tedly been ret^ulated with refonuiee to its partial emplo>ment in other provinces of India; but there 
are rcabOiis why this system cannot be blrained without injury to the army. 

11. Ill 1S37, out of au establishment of eight regiments of light cavalry and fifty-lwo of 

infantry, only one of the former and seven of the 
laitiT wore serving outside the iiresidcney, ?.e., with the 
Nagpore force, and in Moulmoiii and the S traits.§ In 
1857 an increase apjiears to the Nagijore force of one- 
regiment of infantry.|| In 1877 the Nagpore force is 
shown as reduced to its original strenglh; whilst an 
increase is exhibited of one regiment of cavalry and 
three of infantry a& serving in the Saugor District, and 
two in Bengal Pniper.f This increase was upon a reduced 
army, and included two out of the four regiments of 
cavalry and eight out of the forty regiments of infantry. 

, To fully appreciate tlie cliangc wrought since 1837 tu 

regard to ihe relative proportion of service within and without the presidency, it has to b© remembered 
ilial in that year the only call for foreign service was one regiment at Moiilmein and two in the Straits, 
and that, exco))i the above and the regiments serving in the Nagpore territories, the whole Madras 
army vvub cantoned near the homes of the men within the presidency. ^ 

(fi'l Note.—^T he 8tU Light Cavaliy was disbauded in 1867 for misconduct during the mutiny. 
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IS. In fcimess to thin aarmy, Ikaviiig regard to ita e£B.oiency> iia aomod mt o£ the preaiipi M wr 
onglii^ I thinks to bear some prof^ion to that oxaeted from the srmiies of ihe other presidenoicik 
To ^ the Bengal army^ service in Bengal Proper has always be^ eonsidbcied by the mm as 
ooxxunff under the hera of service in other provinces, and has ^ways been distasteful to them; but 
them nos been little of it; and regiments have been regularly relieved* In that many there is no 
ordinary foreign service. The Bombay army has Scinde as its outlying field of service^ with 
Aden as foreign service. The Madras army has a large x>roporiion of outlying service, ioad five 
regiments of infantry always in the British llurma Division. 

13. I have already alluded to the long time our rogiAiente remain at stations in the Oentral 
Provinces, &c., &c. This 1 believe partfy originated to save Goverament the heavy expense of a move, 
and partly because the men are so overwhelmed by their nuinerous relatives aiiU hangers-c»n, that the 
order to marcli is known to every one in tlio preKidency to carry with it the impoverishment of tho 
regiment. ^ However, if this army is to be considered mobile, the difficulty must be met, and I faavo 
instituted inquiricb in view io the possible restriction of families; but the measure is a delicate on© 
needing carenil handling; and to produce any lasting effect the Native officers and soldiers must 
themselves be taught to sec that the object in view is for their own good. In my ojnnion five years is 
the maximum limit which any regiment should he allowed to remain at one staiion. As matters now 
stand, there is the greatest difficulty in recniiting ; ^vhilst to the injury oC officers and men alike, single 
regiments and detaclimeutH are lost to sight cxccqd fora few days duriiig*tlio annual inspection, 

14. As regards the maltor of cost of a Madras regiment wheu employed out of ils own presi¬ 
dency, there seems to me room to doiiht whether the financial result lias ever Iiccd fully estimated. 
Government has to pay the fare of the wives and children, as well as of the men,'when moved by 
rail; if the regiment marches, the difference' between actual cost and old rates of curt-hire. The 
regimental lines arc far more cosily Ihiin those of a Bengal regiment; whilst the lines of a Bengal 
regiment will not suit a Madras regiment; nor vice verea. Further, the coinpt^usfition for the difference 
in the price of rations must bo a considerable it<*m ; for it is calculated ujion the Madras articles of 

• Coinpensation ia panted on ibo nmoniit: of riro food, whilbt the men generally liveUpon the grain of 
snfficlent for a man only, irresiKJotivo of the number tht* Country.* Dastly, the olotiiiiig and eqaix>mont are 
of tlio fiunily depcudciit on him. fumished from Madms. 

15. Af the same time my review of the^eoiiditions of such service would not be complete were 
1 to omit to say that hut for the oomparnlive cheapness of living (in ordinary jcal's) in the Central 
Provinces, &c., &,c., and the other advantages now derived by the men, a disinclination on the part of 
the sepoys for sui*h service—which is not now the case—would jirobahly he evinced. 

IG. No one can, I ihiuk, look at the Disposition Ma]) of the Madras army without hein;^ struck 
by the anomalous distribution of its regiments. By degj-ees, to meet jircf-sing calls, cor]>s» and detach¬ 
ments liavc been thrust into the Bengal Prcsitlency, until in the north they .approach to Allahabad, 
and in the east &tret<*haway toChota Nagpore and Cuttack. Practically speaking, this is repeating on 
a small sc.alc, hut with less inilaminahlc material, what was done with the Bonf»al army after the large 
annexations hy Lord Dalhousic, Such u course seems to me hurtful to iJie inf crests of the State, as 
being likely to engender the notion of our being too larg(*ly dependent ujion this Native array; wliilst 
it is (‘criainly injurious to di&cii»liuc and military etrieicncy. 

17. The rc<picst now conies to send aiiolhcr regiment of infantry to Cachar—(to enable a 
Bengal regiment to he stationed in reserve at Jliehim)—eoiiseipjont uprin the advance of one regiment 
to (aluetta and the employment of another in tlio Simla hills. S]jeakirig on behalf of the interests of 
this army, I feel calk'd on to op;)osc the measure not onl^" on the general grounds already stated, but 
for otl^r special reasons. Service in that province will be most unpopular. Jt will possess all the 
disadvantages of service in Bnrmali without any of its advantages. 1 presume that no distiuction is 
intended to he made as regards emoluments between service to the iiortli-cast of Calcutta at Cachar, 
and service io the west of C^ileutta at Doriinda. Unless it be so, the regiment must be uceom- 
X)anie<l by its families ; suitable lmc.s must be built: and the regiment enn only be movi'd there at the 
commencement of the diy season, so as to be housed by the setting in of tlx* mins. If the regiment is 
to be moved without its families, free (juarters and rations, &e., must l>c furnished as in Burmah ; but 
I do not sec how this could be done witliout iiifitituLing a daiigenius precedent as regards this army, 
and also creating an invidious distinction with respect** to the Bengal regflueiits cantoned in that 
neighbourhood. 

Bather than send a Madras regiment io be cantoned in a remote comer of the north-eastern 
frontier of Bengal, I would urge that this jiresidency occupy one of the {joiithcru stations of the 
Bombay army—whilst that array sends a regiment to occupy one of the houthern siations of the * 
Bengal Presidency. 

19. This suggestion leads up to the much larger one involving a j>artini rc-difttrihuiion of the 
Madras army and the Madras command. According to jircsent arrangements tlx' regiments stationed 
^ ^ . at the places named in the margin are not in any way 

Jfefiffa rMi eney ivttwn, under the direct command of the Commander-in-Cliief 

Dorunda. Presidency; whilst to reach KaniiiW .and the 

Savffor JDistrict, other stations oocupit*d by regiments under his immo- 

Jubbulpore. I Banda. diato control, much of the Bombay Pr<*bidcney has to 

Bangor. | Nowgong. travcrsecl. It would appeal' to me less of an inver¬ 

sion of things to allow the Madras Native regiments to occu]>y Sholapore and all the stations south of 
tlutt place; and transfer to Bombay—Kamptee, Jubbulpore and all the stations to its north. If such 
change be deemed advisable by this Government, I would suggest that the subject be referred to in 
the letter transmitting our reply to the Secretary to the Government of India. 

30. III.—FoRBiaN Serviob.— 1 have said that service in Burmah and at tlie Andamans is what 
is considered in this presidency as foreign service. The men arc housed and liberally^ rationed; and 
the widows of those who die whilst thus employed receive pensions. licfore the regiment embarks, 
the familie|i are either sent to their homes in the country, or to a dej>6t formed at some suitable station; 
this is done at the public expense. Family tickets arc given by the men io their iEamilies for such 
portion of their pay os they may desire. The period of such service is limited to three years, when 
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the regiment retoms to the prcsidencT-. For this duty the rostw is \c«pb as cuetalljr a« prac^hle £ I. 
and from fifteen to seventeen years may be accepted as the time now intervening before the turn of h ” 
regiment comes round again, , , ' 

21s There is no disinclination on the part of the men to ombark on such senrice. 'Hiey live wellj ‘ 
besides saving, some of their pay. A wgiment returning from such service is ]f>roverbiaIly in muoh 
better physique thfin when embarking. All that is needed with regard to such service is to bear in mind 
that the tour must not be made to come round too quickly, I believe fifteen years would be the safest 
average; but under no circumstances ought it to be less than twelve years. To preserve this ratio^ o£‘ 
course the regiments in the presidency must be in relative proportion to those in Burmah. Provided 
that attention be paid to this point, and that the three yev^rs^ tour bo not exceeded, 1 believe the 
Madras infantry soldier will always be found ready to obey the call to embark. 

22. In conclusion, I regret the delay that has occurred in my taking up this case, but press of 
current work and other urgent calls have been the cause. 

OoTACAMUND ; ") (Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General^ 

The Ma^ 1878. j Oommander^in^Chief^ Madras Army, 


Comparative Statement of troops of Madras Presidency in 1837, 1857, and 1877. 
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1837. 

1857. 

1877. 

Native 

Cavalry. 

Native 

Infantry. 

Native 

Cavalry. 

la 

Native 

Cavalry. 

Native 

Infantry. 

Northern District 


14 


7 


4 

Centre ditto 

2 

6 

1 

4 


5 

Southern ditto 

1 

6 

1 

6 


5 

Mysore Div^ion 

1 

6 

1 

4 


4 

Malabar and Canara 


3 

. ■ . 

4 


3 

Ceded Districts 

1 

3 

• 1 

2 

1 

2 

Hyderabad Subsidiary Force ... 

2 

7 

2 

5 

1 

4 

Nagpore Force ... ... ... 

1 

4 

1 


1 

. 4 

British Burma Division 

» i • 

1 

..« 

12 

... 

5 

Saugor District 


• • ft 

... 

... 

1 

3 

Bengal Presidency 


.«. 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Singapore, &c. 

... 

2 


3 

... 

... 

Bombay Presidency ... * ... 

... 

L 

1 

... 


... 

Total 

8 


^ 1 

i 

52 

4 

40 
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[ Confidential. ] 

Memorandum on the nomination of Military Officers to appointments in the Civil 

JBranch of the Administration. 

« t • •' 

I have to request that Govemmenf Avill be so good as to take into its early consideration the 
manner in which appointments in the civil administration, heretofore filled by officers of the ai’my^ aro 
in future to be provided for. I allude to nominations to posts such os Cantonment Magistratej: to the 
Police, Jails, &c. ♦ 

2. When the Native army was mncli larger than it is now, and when every Native regiment had 
some twenty officers borne on its rolls with only about half the number ordinarily present, it was easy 
to make the army provide for the requirements of some of the lower branches of civil administration ; 
but now that the supenmmerary oflicers in the junior grades have been exhausted, and that the complex * 
ment of the British officers is seven per regiment, and each of these has to bo effective, the time has, it 
seems to me, conic when this question must be fairly considered and decided. 

8. Formerly young officers used to be nominated by Government, either by selection or because 
of personal interest, to some of the civil branches after they had gone through a few years of militaiy 
training, and had acquired some knowledge of the people and of their language. They received either 
a staff salary in addition to the military pay of their rank, or a consolidated salary. Many of these 
officers rose from ap]>ointment to appointment, until they either claimed to return to command their 
regiment or a brigade, or retired from the service. Those not considered to be a success were usuallv 
remanded to their coips, on the plea of their services being no longer required. The regiment, it may 
be said, was always in the back ground, ready to receive them, whether they returned by bhoioe, 
unavoidable circumstances, or as a punishment. Their regimental and army promotion was always • 
going on; and however long the period they had failed to perform military duty, or whatever their 
tuifitness to exercise military control, they could always claim to revert to muitai^ employment. 

. 4. This system possessed manifest and solid advantajges in favor of the civil administration. It 
obtomed; on comparatively easy terms, the services of disciplined officers, possessed of experience of the 
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leonntry; it paid them for only exactly 00 long aa it used ihemj whilst their furlough pay and the 
pension or Colonel's allowanocs they were earning during such employment was to be a charge upon 
the military budget. The money annually debited to the military department^ in payment of such 
charts on behalf of such officers, must have been eonsiderablo; £ipd I may*^ add that such must 
continue to be the case until the disappearance of the officers now remaining in such positions, unless, 
indeed, a more equitable balancing of such charges be now arrived at. 

5. Every possible consideration is, I consider, due to the majority of the officers now to be 
found working under the civil administration, for they found themselves supemumemries, and 
shut out of militaiy duty without any fault on their part, whilst the conditions of ^their present 
service hold out little chance of prospective preferment; but, nevertheless,•the interests of tlm 
army forbid to most of them any hope of future military employment; and this is the answer it is in¬ 
cumbent upon me to give them, even though they be lit for military duty. Alresidy the regiments aro 
filled with officers too old for the positions they occupy; and, so far as I can see, unless some scheme bo 
brought into operation to accelerate promotion, things will grow worse insUiad of better for some few 
years to come. During and after the mutiny young officers were sent out in numbers to complete the 
establishment of that period, whilst since that time there has been rediicti#n in regiments, and reduc¬ 
tion in the number of officers per regiment: thus, in a dou]>lo manner, blocking the way to 
advancement. 

6. The most pressing want in this army, at this thomont, is the re»t/)raiion of the feeling of 

esprit de corps, which was shaken to its foundation on the disbandment of so many regiments, and tho 
introduction of a system universally unpopular and almost univorsolly resented, if no^ resisted. Tho 
only means known* to me, for bringing about the result desired, is to retain, as far as may be practic¬ 
able, officers with regiments, and this cannot be done if eitlier officers on civil duties be forced back into 
regiments, or if junior officers be required, or even allowed, to enter civil employ, Now-a-days th«f 
British officers must bo content to remain witli their men; there is ainj)Ic occupation for each one of 
them in tbe daily routine of duty and instruction to be carried on in a regiment. An officer's proper 
home is his regiment; and the expectation of obUiining civil employment ought, 1 venture to consider, 
to bo now as much cut ofC from tho officers of the Native army as it is fi*om his brother in the Biitish 
service. ♦ 

7. I trust that, for the reason above set forth. Government will cease to ajrply to mo for tbe ser¬ 

vices of junior officers for employment in the civil branch of the administration. Colonels, Lieutenant- 
Colonels, and Majors are at its disposal in numbers, and I shall be glad to transfer their Hcrvices if 
needed. • 

OOTACAMUND ; 1 (Sd.) NEVILLE CIIAMBEllLAIN, ffc/ierat. 

The ^tk June 1S7S.J • Commander^in^OhieJ^, Madras Army, 


Miiute hy Mia TSxcellency the Commander-in-Chiefs 3£adras Army, on the nomination 
of Military Officers to the Cicil JBranches of the Administration, dated Tth July 
1878. 

This question ought, I think, to ho referred for the consideration of superior authority, for, unless a 
remedy be speedily applied, considtjrable inconvenience will soon be felt in some brnnehes in carrying 
on the f^rdinary duties of administration. Already tho want of military ofiicors to fill certain posts 
heretofore held by them is beginning to bo experienced ; and as it is certain tha t vat*ancics will continue 
to take place, whilst the source from whitdi il/ has hecu customary to supply them is fast drying up, it 
cannot be prudent to defer facing the difficulty. 

• %, The army lias no longer any supernumerary junior officers to part with. The remaining 
supernumerary senior olfictirs are either unsuited or unwilling to acci*i>t minor civil !i})pointinonis, or 
the udinimstratioii is unwilling to accept of their services, because of their cost to llm <tiviJ departnumt. 

» The question, therefore, is, in w'bat manncji are the vacan*sies in the minor cwil appointments to bo 
fllle4 wp in future ? * 

3. Already the Native army is suffering, because of tho great disproijortion of senior to junior 
officers^ and 1 say most distinct ly that no efru:ieiit junior officer can now bo removed from bis reginumt 
without injury to the army. The servicic is at prcsimt grt^atly deiiiacnt in tliat^class of officer. They ^ 
are only to be made by a few years of training with Native troo]>s; and, fnrtlirr, J would say that to 
remove an officer of the kind is to his future injury, unless lie be nominated to one of tho bmuches of 
the udniinistration in which service is continuous, and in whicli lie is ciisurt^il prospective rise in position 

• and increase of })ay proportionate to that enjoyed by tbosc officers who remain lu the discharge of 
purely military duty. 

4. If tho staff cori>H is to meet the demand, then its ranks must bo recruited largely in excess of 
the wants of the Native army ; and judging by my own experience in luiiiulaiuing the c<»iujderucnt of 
British officers with Native regiments, I feel jiistilled in expressing the fear tliat the authovity in India 
that selects and demands will bo more resolute than tho authority at homo that aj>point.s ; and t hxit 
consequently, then as now, the interests of the Native army will be of secondary considerat ion and be 
sure to suffer, though most persons must, I presume, acknowlcdgcthnt the time has come when Govern¬ 
ment should cease to take away our best officers from their legitimate duties. 

5. But sux)posing it to be admitted that the interests of individuals must give place to those of 
the State ; that the eflieionoy of the Native army is still to be of less consideration than that of tho 
cffioiencjjr of the minor branches of tho civil administration ; and that tho nominations to tho staff 
corps will keep pace with the demand : still I would submit for consulcratioii whether such civil re- 
quireme^s could not be adequately mot by a much cheaper system than though the ranks of the staff 
corps. Wijiy should not the police and the jails, &e., become separate branches of the administration, 

OB IS the case in our own and in every other country ? Why should officers of the staff corx>s sit as 
Cantonment and Police Magistrates, and also fuliil all kinds of minor civil offices^ and then, without 

a 16 
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doingf any kind of military duly for years upon years, succeed to Colonel’s allowances and l>eeoai« 
general oiiioors ? It may bo, and I b(‘lievc is, advisable that the ordnance, the commissariat, and 
some other hraiwOios of tlie service intimaloly associuted with the combatant force, and also in the 
political dojM. dll lent, should continue to draw their officers from the army ; but I believe it will be for 
the {jood of tli<* aifmy and the f^ood of the treasury when the demand is reduced to these exceptions. 

(J. At all evt*niR, I must express the hope that early ste])s may be taken to ceme to some decision 
on the qtichiion at issue, and also as to the charfjes now most unjustly debited to the military budget 
of the pttvand pension of oflieors whose whole services are ft‘iven towards the diHehar;^e of purely civil 
duties, it ejfnnot be rij^lit that such a inisivpreseutationof figures should continue, and the sooner 
that the weijyht is piiu upon the vi^hi horse, the better for the public interests. 

Ootaoamund; 7 (S<1.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

The 1th Jaly 1878. j Comnumder^ln^Chief, Madras Army^ 


, [ Confidential. ] 

Heniorandmih rclaiit'c to the retention of the Punjab Frontier Force as a separate 
body under the orders of the Government of India. 

The Punjab frontier force W'as raised in order to place under the direct control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and of the Punjab Government, a body of picked offieers and men who should be trained 
to frontier M‘rviee, be well acquainted with the border country and its tribes, and be ready at all 
times to aet in imiiriediate eo-o]»eration with the local c*i\il authorities. It was felt that a body of 
^^ativc troops, thus or^aui/.e<l and eontrollcd, would be well fitted to meet ditficultiiH as they arose; 
and tliat they would be more ready and willins^ to act in ooneert with tlio local civil autliorities than 
would bo the ease were they an int<*p^rjil portion of the regular aimy, and, therefore, acting’ under a 
different bond, and liable to bo changed ]>eriodieally. 

2.'’ ri'ho soundness of this opinion has been fully justified by long experience, for olliciency and 
unity of action ba\e at all times been found to prevail ; and it is, 1 consider, beyond question that no 
other system eoidd have ]»rodueed ecinally favorable results. 

8. In the first place, I would urge the great political advantage to be derived by isolating, as far 
ns may bo praeticahle, those interests which, being eonunon, mu'^t always tend to bind together the 
several portions of the Native army, so as to lessen to the uttermost unity of thought and unity of 
action. No one who has given serious consuleration to our position iu Jndia and to its past history 
would, I imagine, ad\oc.ite that the Native army sliould be one and indivisible. In my opinion, the 
more you can kc(*p the armies t>f the several pn^sideneies and iirovineesdistinct and is<»]ated, the better 
will it be for eflioieney, for esprit de corps, and for the promotion of loyalty; whilst the lesa will be the 
chance of any general <*ombinatioii to diir disadvantage. 

4. The Bengal presideney is a vast territory, and its Native army must necessarily he consider- 
ahlc; rather, therefore, than do away w'ith the distinction which now separatee the Punjab frontiiT 
force from tlie rest of that army, I w^ould advocate a still further division of the Native troops occu¬ 
pying that presideney. 

5. In 1S57 w^e oxporleneod the benefit arising out of the division of the Native army, and the 

more especially so from the distinction which se^iarated the Punjab force from the Bengal army. ]t 
Bceiiis only prudent to turn such cxjierienee to account; and 1 know of no better menus of doing .this 
than by continuing the s>stem which, at a time of great danger, gave us a body of Native troops 
through whose lo>alty the Punjab remained traucpiil, Delhi was captured, and the mutineers were finally 
coerced. • . , ^ 

C. In the Madras presidency, besides the regular Native army, there is the Nair Brigade, the 
Mysore Silladar Horse and Infantry, and the llydorahad Contingent; and 1 can only say that l eon- 
sidtT these sejjarate bodies an element of strenglh, bceause they are less likely to be influenced by the 
same causes, and are les't likcdy to unite together for combined action. Indeed, if, after a service of 
forty-two yeans, I could leave a word of warning to those who are to come after me, it would be to bear 
in nnnd the xvisdom of the jxdicy which divides to I'onquer, 

7. Besides the graven interests to be proinotetl by the segregation of the Native army, many 
other advantages iiiYi gained by the retention of a local force for frontier service, amongst which L 
would enumerate the following :— 

1.— To act with effii'ieney in the hills, the officers and men must be both trained and accustomed 
to the work, so ns to understand and nj>pr4*eiatc the real ditriculties, and at the same 
time not needlessly be perplexeil or lose heart. 

IL—^Thoy should have aequiiiutanec with the country, both within and without the border. 

They should know^ something about the tribes, their language, and their habits, and they 
should also be fairly eoiiversaut with our x^olitical relations with those t>cople in the 
past. 

IV. —It is only those who are contimt to make the frontier force their military home who can 

be expected to fulfil these conditions; whilst it is beyond question that the officenf and 
soldiers \vho do nut voluntarily enter the frontier force are, as a body, never content 
to remain any kngth of time trans-Indus. 

V. —All the pctq>le of the trans-Indus, and many Punjabccs, are much more willing to serve in 

the frontier force than in the line, because they can do so within proscribed limits and 
nearer to their homes, and will not be called upon to serve at distant stations in tha 
Bengal presidency. 
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regards ttie Pathan race^ we )^ve a better hold on those serving in frontier regiments 
&an elsewhere, because, if they misconduct themselves and fly, they are afraid of 
being caught whenever they return to British territory; whilst their well-behaved 
comrades exercise more influence over them. 

8. If there had ever been any inferiority in the frontier forced as compai*ed to the line, this cir¬ 
cumstance might bo fairly urged as one reason adverse to its isolation, but this has never been the ease. 
It has invariably done its work admirably; its efficiency has always been commended by every General 
Officer and Commander-in-Chief; and both officers and men have never been backward in volunteering 
for any special service that arose. 

9. So long as only selected officers are transferred to the force, it is sure be in the future what 
it has been in the fiast, provided of course that promotions go by honest selection, and that measuTOS be 
taken to secure a fair flow of advancement. It is not reasonable to expect that officers shall continue 
to hold the same position for years and retain their energy; nor is it fair to the service, or to the junior 
officers, that a Commandant should hold on to his position for an unlimited number of years. I believe 
that the frontier force has suffered in efficiency and popularity because of tlie absence of any rule 
requiring Commandants to vacate their regiments after a certain time; ^ind 1 consider the introduction 
of such a regulation indispensable. I would limit the period to five years, with the power to re-appoint 
for two additional years, in reward for ex(;eptional efficiency, or exce])tioj;ial service roiulcred. 

10. I am not aware under what rules the command of the force is jiow held; hut, if there be n^ 
limit at pi’csent, I would introduce the system I have above advocated for the command of regiments. 

11. In conclusion, I would add that as the British officers are, so will tlicirVncn he ; and that 
consequently it is indispensable that every promotion in the force be made with the iftrnost circumsj)eo<- 
tion and on public grounds only. 


OOTACAMUND 

TAe 2Ud May 1879 




(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

Commander-in-ChieJ', Madrae Army, 
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[ Confidential. ] 

Memorandum by Mis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, Madras Army. 

In forwarding the confidential reports on the Native regiments of this presidency for the past 
year, I desire to submit the following observations for the consideration of Government.* 

1. General remarks. —As a rule, the reports may be considered as generally satisfactory, 
although of course many things are brought to notice which require to he looked into and to bo 
amended : and 1 would observe that it is only by the most careful eonsideraticn of tlicso reports that 
any confidence can be impressed upon the army as to their utility, or that they can be expected to 
afford any h(4p towards improving the efficiency of the service. 

Si. British officer^^. —For the past two years confidential reports on officers, after the model of 
War Office From 1114, have been introduced by me. Those reports have done much go(xl, I 
believe, to the officers themselves, and have benefited the •service by furnisliing a reliable guide for 
making selections for t>romotion, or for emi>loymerit on the general stuff of the army, 

3. Excessive amowfit of leave. —When forwarding the inspection reports of hist year, 1 alluded 
to tITe case of officers who had passed long periods of their service out of India, either on medical 
certificate or on leave of absence on private affaii-s. Some cases of the kind have eorno under my 
notice this year, and. I think they require careful watching by the Commander-ia-Chief and by 
Government. 

• 4. Intemperance .—During the past year and during the first six months of Iho ])resent year, X 

have had to bring to the notice of Government the eases of officers rentliTod unfit for t!m disciiarge of 
their military duties by habits of intemperance; and I feel it to be my duty to urge upon Government, 
in the strongest terms, the necessity of dealing rigorou^y with such cases, bo^h for the sake of maintaiu- 
iug the efficiency of the Native army, and as an example ^to those inclined to be guilty of such 
excess. 

♦6. Tenure of regimental cominands .—I have already brought to the notice of Government my 
opinion of the necessity of limiting the ordinary tenure of the command of a regiment to five years, 
to be extended only in the case of an officer who has proved himself exceptionally fittwl for command.* 
limit has, for some time x>ast, been introduced into the British army, and the introduction 
of th^e system seems to be especially called for by the conditions incidental to service with the Native 
army of India. 

As the rule stands, I may say that it is almost impracticable to rid a regiment of an inefficient 
commandant merely because of his general incapacity. A commanding officer may be practically 
nearly useless, without giving me an opportunity of making Government understand or accejit the 
fact of his incapacity. 

Occasionally I have been able to bring pressure to boar on some commanding officers coming 
under this category, in the same way as is done by the Field Marshal Commaiiding-in-Chief in the 
British army; but, at the same time, I have felt that if the officers had resisted, they would still 
have remained at the head of regiments to the injury of the service. 

A good commandant is sure to have a good regiment, whilst no regulations or supervision can, 
prevent a regiment indifferently commanded from deteriorating. 

6. Cavalry offieera .—During the past year, all cavalry officers who had joined the staff corps 
or remained locals or on the general list, and who had continued in the performance of military duty, 
have,, with the sanction of Government, been posted to the four existing regiments of cavalry. 

This measure was necessary in order to introduce into this branch of the service the regimental 
ayst^; and by this means the officers will be able to count, with some confidence, on what their 
osreer is likely to be« 
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7. Segmental During the time tbat I have cc^n^ded this armr, I have eodeavooxed, 

as far as was practical. lo, to ro-ostablish the retention of tho Britibh cfEorars with their own regunents; 
and it may }>c said Uiat tlie n-gimental system now generally prevails. • . t. ^ i 

With thin ohjccl in vit*w, promotion has g'one, as far as possiblCj in regiments^ tnou^ii not by 
pure seniority, nuifss htmiorily haff been combined with eflicienoy. . , . 

'J1xis r*iiani>v, as miirht li.ivo been expeeled, was not at first favorably received by a service which 
had pmctirull} drfftmenUfil into a system of the most ri^id soiiioritv; but I believe I am justified 
iu sayini? it uot now looked upon uufuvonibly by tlio best and most clficiont ollieers of the army. 

feel now that nu-rit has a chance of success, and that the di-ones and the dipsomaniacs cannot 
and in their t\ ay. ' 

ti, Pdiirif// of JinihJi officers wUh regmenls .—I would further draw attention to the small 
number of Hriiish ollieers now ordinarily found present and lit for duly with Native rejyimcnts. 

The pr<>])er (‘(unpleinent is seven, but out of this number two or more must be considered as 
bein^, as a rule, absent on furlough or ollu‘r\viso not available. 

ConsiderinjLi^ Ihe ainounl ol* duty now iin]>osed on uliioers, it seems to mo that seven should be 
ordinarily ]>reheiil with a rei>vmeiit, and for this to be possible two more ofiicora must be attached to 
each. Up to llie present, it has been ])raeticable j)urtially to meet this want from the supernumerary 
list, tbo result of pn-suous rednelions ; but when this source is exhausted, it will be impossible to carry 
on th<' duties in I lie inaiiin*r lydispensable to ellji*ieiiey. 

Mtislccirg itiUritrfors ,—I would add, witli all <lue deferenee to the do<*isiou arrived at by the 
Supreme (ii>v«‘nnTfont, that one of the Ib’ilish ollieers of ea<*h iv/^inient should hold the p<»st of 
musketry instruefor. The <‘nieieney t)f the iufantry soldier may be said to mainly depend on his 
beinfr a }^ood nnuksnian, and it is not to be ex peeled that he cun attain to that standard, except under 
a trained instru<*tor and under coM‘^tani su]>er\ ision. 

J^robatiout rs. —1 am j!;liid to he able to iv'-jjort tbat the younf.^ otlieers who have come out from 
Sandhurst as direet probationers t(> join tho staff eorps during the j>ast and previous years, jn’ornifio 
to beeonu‘ an at^tjuisitJoii to the IVIadias army, and I am also able to r(‘ 2 )ort favorably of tho ofliecrs 
who have heeome ]>robatif»JH*rs from Ibitish re^-iinenls. 

J\'nfh'c offtet rs—(Uiitfulcnfial JiepoHs otf .—When intnKlueing- sheets for the British officers, 
1 required tJiat the sanH» s>slrm shouhl b<‘ folh»\ve<l with regard to the Native ollieers; and thus tho 
C’onunauder-in-Uhief has ihe ready means of aseevtaiiiiiij*; the eharaeter and (pjalitieulions of every 
Native officer in the sei-vieo. If a Nati\(‘ olfu'er is badly re]>orted on, he is informed of the circum- 
stanee, as is done in the case of I3]‘itisli ollieers, <*ivcn a chance of reform, and warned of the coii- 
teequenc5es of (*ontiuue«I misiHuiduet. 

This s^stfm lias 1 beli«*\e, already been followed by very berieOcial results, and will tend to 
improve tile status, self-res>eet, and etlieieney of the Native officers. 

10. Jlunvrtirij Cnniumtutous, — Durintr* tho cnirreut yi*ar, I have recommended two Native officers 
for Lonorar> eoniniissions—my Native Aid(*-dc-Uainp for the honorary rank of C^aptain, and the 
Suhadar-Major of the Sind Li^*ht Uavalry for that of Lieutenant—on the grounds of very long^ and 
meritorious service nml iinext eptioinddo eharaeter. 

J ladieve that it will bi‘ iov the benefit of the si^rviee, if Government will reeojynise the xiriuciple 
of grant iiif^ siieli honorary rewards in s]»e<‘ial cases, as a means of assuring the Native oflicers that they 
may eontinue to lani dislinetion up to the very eml of their service. 

The system has hetui introJueed in nengiil with advantage, and must tend to make the Native 
officers feel tliat th(‘ gulf wdiieh S('parat(‘s them from tho British olTu'ers is not an im]>assabk' one. 

'J'lic print‘iph‘ is largely jieeejib'd in the eivil departments of the udrniiiistration, and I edhnot 
Boe vvJiy, when merit is found in the Native army, it should not boas adequately rew'ardod as when it 
occurs ill the eivil s('rviee ; and I misjudgv the xMative <hai’aetcr altogether if the opening out of such 
a road to dis.tiiietion will not tend to the loyalty of the Native army. 

Jl. // ff/o7cs of A'iitivo officers, —IS'uinerou.s petitions are still received from the destitute widowe 
of Native ollieers. * * 

3 have had tho practicability of Ibe irfroduetion of a Widows^ Fund under my eousideration, 
but the c|iie.stion is a very ^lilh<-nlt one to deal v\illi; and iiidej**« Government is pi*epared to accept tho 
mainlenaiiee <»1‘ the whole ol' thi^ el.iss, J*am unable, for the reastms set forth in my memorandum pf 
3 877, forwardt'd v\ ith Adjutant-(Jenerars mt‘iin>randnni No. 7tb dated 9th May 1877, to reeoniinend 
piieli pet if ions for favor.ddo eonsideralion. H h(‘ir dtstiiiitii>n is tin* result of the improvidemo of 
their late husbinubs ; atul nw grant of the kind ever niinle in llengal (»r Bombay. 

• 12. Modficidfoti tn 1^tu,stou UitloH. — niodific til ion which has been introduced into the pension 

rules has done imudi to rid thti service of old siiul iiicaj^abh* Nalivx* oflicers ; and J am convinced that 

the ruling, which only allov\^ the supc'rior rate* of jx^nsioii to be awarded to oflleers of iinbleiiiiKhed 

eharaeter, will helj) nialorially to inlluenec this class to ^tematleally di.sehargo their duties with zeal 
and eliie ie n< y. 

Id. 2^•uisdonctl officers ami sepovs ,—The above ob.servation applies equally to the non*>com- 
xuissioiied ollb-cu’^ and {-(’jjoys of long service. 

1-1. i'n)H7oh,)tis bff 00(1 f/ood^ctonluH pa ?/.— Ih’omolions, bcdli in tlie eonnni.ssi<)nedandnon- 
comniissioiK d grades, jiu* now iniieh more laigel v ba^-i'd upon prov td im‘rit than used to be the ease, 
find iis time* goe.- ou, lht‘ objections vvliich nosv I>revi‘nt Htdection being of universal ujqdicatiou ought 
gradutdl^ to <lic' out. 

When ])romotions to the nou-eommisKioiied grades arc made by wleetiou, it necessarily follows 
that the majority cd* the }*rivate.s must be passed over and lose all hoj>e of rising; when nothing 

remains to tluuii, but to look forward to tho ii)c*roasc of pay they arc alile to earn by continued good 

eoiuluet. At ]»i«'sent there are but tbree gradations of goud-eonduct pay, an extra rupee being obtain¬ 
able after thvcM , nine, and iiflc'ca yi'nrh service. A private’s j)ay is, therefore, made up to Rs. 10 
a month tilitM'n v ears’ good service; but after this he can derive no further benefit from long and 
unldcmished si'i-vi e, whilst the ranks are full of se])oys with service of JJO years and upwards.* 

I am of opinioji that it would be i)olitic to extend to the Native aimy the power of gaining two 
additional good-couduct badges with pay, at the end of twenty and twenty-fivo ycars^ servicOj whereby 
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s dewrviB* mnA Wfj^ 4&«(jrh wv» pt<ma^ 

Sa 1* rnmitnth, jpriai^ld is rsaomased in thjS wwJTj 

advocate is manly the extensiea for the Wative army «f a iwnwljrfe <^sN^ 

I « AT*«doT>‘ lihat aa£\i a bootv vroald go iat to Uesea t®« kwifr-bttJMiig pwdiwd By mipwnemi<mt 

and would provide an additional tie to the feelings of loyally. ^ j. xi. i. • . 

16. Recruiting. —A marked difference exists bettreen diHetWt reg^wwvs ^ to the pa^sirae 
tbe se^y; but I cannot admit tbat there is any neoessity for this distinction if the oon**»n®«®®ts 
did their duty, and did not give too much preference to mere heights 

Ste^s have been taken to remedy this defect. 

As it seems to me to be most important to maintain distinct the vazious^presidedtial armies, T 
have '^hibited the enlistment of recruits from the JBengal and Bombay presidencies, except under 
special sanction, to be only accorded in rare instances. 

The difiioulty of obtaining a sufficient number of recruits to complete the establishment has this 
year, as well as last, been forced upon my attention, and 1 am about to submit the question for the 
consideration of Government. 

As the question involves various considerations, I need not say anything further upon it in this 
memorandum. 

16. Lines. —^The condition of many of the lines of this army is* still moift unsatisfactory, and 
tends to indisciidine and sickness.^ This subject has bVen annually brought to the notice of Govern* 
meut, and with but little result; one cause being the large cost of providing suitable shelter for a 
married army. I am not iiibensible to this drawback; but, on the other hand, the fafnily tie is beyond 
question a very strong guarantee of loyalty, and enables Government to repose a trust which, under 
other conditions, might not be so well fouimed. 

Steps have been taken by me to limit, as far as possible, the number of relations allowed to reside 
with the sopoy in his lines; but the question is a delicate one, and will require very careful handling, 
or discontent will bo sure to follow. 

17. /) 2 /^/Ci».-*Thc amount of guard duty imposed on the Native army is much against 
its efficiency. 

Some demi-civil guards, such as over commissariat stores, over stamp, pension, pay, and Account- 
ant*GcnoraFs offices, are still being taken by Native army, and from some cause or another calls are • 
frequently made on them for the temi^orary safe guard of jails and treasuries. The imposition of such 
duties is pernicious, and interferes with discipline and efficiency, by taking the men away from their 
officers and curtailing the time available for their instruction. , 

There is no more necessity to emjdoy sei>oys on such duties in this country than there is to 
employ British troops on similar ones in England. * 

By regulations, the men ouglit to have four nights in bod, but two or three is more like what 
they aclually get. 

• The requirements now made upon the sepoy arc quite different to what they were twenty years 
ago, and he can only bo kept thoroughly efficient by constant instruction in the various duties now 
expected of him. 

Men who have been on duty all night cannot be expected to take much interest in their drill the 
moment they come off guard, and further constant night duties must be prejudicial to the health of 
the men, and create a distaste for the service. • 

18. Dress. —The dress of the Native army requires, I consider, to be changed, and to be made 
more suitable to modern requirements. This matter is under my consideration, and will be referred to 
Gove Ament separately. I would, however, mention that I am of opinion that their head-dress, boots, 
and great coats shouM be given to the men by the State, as is done in the case of the British soldier. 

JSoots. —^The want of good shoes for the Native infantry is a pressing one, and is one which this 
presidency is as yet unable to supply. I recommended the introduction of a Government tannery at 
J^dras, partly with a view of removing thi|s difficulty, and the matter is now, I believe, before the 
Government of India. 

19. Field Serrice.^ln conclusion, I would beg to urge the necessity which exists for giving this 
army a fair share of field service whciievor active operations have to be engaged in. 

. It has often had but /scant justice in this respect; and 1 Vould represent to Government tbat it 
is hopeless to expect to maintain a high feeling of esprit de corps if the officers and men feel that they 
are oiify to occupy a secondary pobition to that held by the armies of the other presidencies. 

(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBfeRLAIN, 


OoTACAMrm); 
m lUh July 1879. 


} 


Commandet^inf^Chiefy Madras Army.. 


Memormtdum hy JEKs Excellency the Cowmemder-'m-^Ohief^ Madras Army, on the 
subject qf recruiting for the Madras Native Army. 

The impossibility of obtaiiiing a sufficient number of suitable recruits to complete ihe estab¬ 
lished complement of privates in tlic regiments of this Native army has for some time come under 
my observation, and I now consider it my duty to bring the subject specially to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment, in order that it may receive the consideration it seems to mo to deserve. 

%. The annexed tabular statement shows the number of privates wanting to complete in the 
several regiments of cavalry and infantry on the 1st of June last; and the records of the Adjutant- 
General's office establish the fact that for some time past the 'majority of commanding officers have 
not been able to keep their regiments complete, and that consequently the army has had to remain 
short of, its complement. 

No dembt, some few vacancies must, from the nature of things, always exist in regiments ; but 
the numbers now regularly found to be deficient are far in excess of what need be the case, and the 
rsasons mne therefore to be sought in other causes. 
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3. In support o£ this view, I have testate that when the three remments of Native infantry sent 
to the Nc rth-Western Provinces to aid in carrying on the war agawt the Amir of Kabul were ordered 
to increase their number of privates from 600 to 800, notwithstanding that volunteers were called for 
to fill up these n^giments, and that recruiting dep6ts were established at Vizagapatam and Palaveram, 
both favorite recruiting grounds. * On the 1st Juno, or at the end of six months after the order for the 
augmenlaiioji bad been issued, the following was the result:— 

Tbc 21st Madras Native Infantry had but 667 privates, or thirty-three below its peace establish¬ 
ment, and 238 below the war establishment. 

The 30th had 006 privates, or six above its peace establishment, and 194 below«the war establish¬ 
ment. * , ' 

The 36th had CGO, or sixty above the peace establishment, and 140 below the war establishment. 

It is clear from the above that the supply of recruits even in time of |)cace falls short of the 
demand, and that on the outbreak of a war no reliance can be placed upon our being able to augment 
even a few of our regiments up to a war footing. 

4. Having placed myself in communication with some of the best officers of the Native army 
as to the causes which operate to prevent young men from entering Ihe service, and having duly con¬ 
sidered their reports, I feel myself justified in giving the following as the principal causes which go 
to make military seiViec unj)opulav at the present day 

A.—It is much easier ,now than it was *formerly for a young man to obtain employmont, other 
than mililary. . 

At i>rcsont ii\imbers are requirc<l for service in the police and public works, in the railway and 
on cofFec estates,^while many men emigrate. 

Admission is to bo gained to these careers without satisfying all the conditions required of a 
recruit, and in most of them, if a man is required to leave his district, it is only for a short time, and 
he is able to count as a certainfy on returning with what to him is a considerable sum of money. 

WiU. r.-fi.rcnc.. lo thi. mibjoct, I would roquost atten- . Rkmab,k.—T he causes above alluded to cannot be 

i4on to my inenjoraiidnin, elated Lbo I4tli Jnlj, winch obviated except by improving the condition of the 
aorommnitfd the oonf^cntiul reports of tho JITativo gepoy, and thus giving a young man increased induce- 
aruiy tor t lo year 8/ -7 . moiits to adopt the army as a profession for life. 

Jl.—The calk now made upon the Native army both os to driU and discipline are very much more 
varied and more bfrictly enforced than they used to he, and much more is required of all ranks. 

IIemakk.—^^F horc can be no remedy to tliis objection; for instead of any relaxation being possible, 
the reverse, owing to the demands of modern scientific warfare, is likely to be the case. 

C. —niaouni of guard duty is at most stations excessive, and beyond what is sanctioned by 
Army Regnlalioiis. Theoretically a sepoy is supposed to have four nights in bed, whereas in 2 >raotiee, 
he lias more often throe or oven two. The man who has been out of his lied all night can hardly be 
expected to turn out for drill with any alacrity on being relieved from guard; whilst the require¬ 
ments of musketry and drill of all kinds make incessant pruotico a necessity. 

Further, it is suxiposcd that civil duties are not to bo imposed upon the army; yet emergencies are 

So. m, momoraudum prov W, referred lo. constantly occurring which oblige them to take charge 

^ £ .r - of jails and treasuries. 

All these duties take the men away from their officers, make instruction irksome, and their 
proper duty a dnidgery. ^ • 

Kemahk.—T he above ohjoction is remediable, but can never be corrected unless the police are 
sufficiently strong and sufficiontly organized and trustwoi'thy to discharge all the duties which ought 
to be cxjiccted of them, 

D. —The amount of service out of the presidency proper, and of foreign service, has largely in- 
Alao seo my confidcniial minute mi tlie proposed employ, creased o£ late years; and although the men employed 

mont of & regiment of Mtuiras Native infantry m in the Bengal presidency find some advantages from the 
CfacUar, dated 80ih May 1878. savings the^ are abl(' to make foom the increased coin- 

pensation for dearness of rico, and those serving in Burma in the shape of pensions to their heirs and 
free quarters and free rations, nevertheless many parents are disinclined to allow theit sons to enter a 
service which entails on Ihcin the necessity of, leaving periodically their own presidency. 

Ouo-cighth of the Native infantry**rcgimcnis are always in the British Burma Division; and they 
have to remain there for throe years without their families. 

Remark. —It may be iiossiblc to remedy that part of the objection which is based on sciwice in 
the Bengal presidency, by a redistribution and by garrisoning with Madras troojis the most southern 
stations of the Bombay iiresidcncy; but tlio'^e can be no remedy to that which applies to service in British 
Burma ; indeed, the course of events points rather to an increase than to a decrease of the Native force 
stationed in that province. • 

E. —^This army, as is well known, may be termed a married army, and of course numbers of sons . 
are born to the soldiers. In former days, these sons, when they grew up, almost invariably enlisted; 
now, of those lit to enter the service, many, if possessed of ability, hope to improve their condition by' 
finding admittance to some more favored branch of the public service. A few still enter the army, but 

a groat number who present themselves have to bo rejected as not coming up to the required physical 
standard. 

This is partly to be accounted for by the increased cost of food, by the men, notwithstanding this, 
con tinning to marry early, to have large families, and to be too charitably inclined to the host oi con¬ 
nections who swarm into tlie lines for food and shelter. 

Remahk.—F or this there can be no present i*emedy, though steps have been taken by me to get 
commanding officers to exercise their influence to prevent a sepoy marrying before ho has three years* 
f^rvioe, and thus become entitled to another rupee a month, and to bring pressure to bear to keep 

„ , , - , hangers-on out of the lines; such reforms, however, aa 

r.*myme«aoraaaumabov,retorredta j ^marked in another paper, rojuire. <!areful 

handling, and can only be introduced with great caution. 

F. -—Another difficulty which has been experienced has arisen from the standard of height and the 
different waya in which the chest mesauremmit of recruits has been taken. 


\ 



effect ia redoeingr the ph^iane of &0 vl 



who^ wottld^ but for their emacwted oonditiouj have abfo * ^ 

considered a sufficient explanation for the lai^e numl^r of reactions, 

BUKAitK.—^The present standard of height xnightp I thinks wfth advantaj^ be lowing one £he&i 
via,, from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 4 inches. The population of Southern India ia not a taU iaoe^ and 
I do not consider that any advantage is gained by looking for mere height^ Slough I believe many 
commanding officers take almost as much pride in the height of their men as in their possessing more 
serviceable qualffipations. 

Outside of the aray one sees hundreds of men who are in every way physically fit to cany a 
rifle and a soldier’s equipment^ but who must be now excluded because they would not come up to the 
present standard of height. 

As regards the measurement of the chesty orders have been issued to ensure a uniform system 
being followed^ and the measurement is for the future to be taken with the arms hanging cloao to the 
side. 


G. —-The miserable condition of the lines of many of the regiments must also^ I thinks be h^d 

Seemymemo«ndainabove™fem>dto. ^ thfi Wtmy impopulUT and 

therefore to cheek recruiting. 

Bemabk. —^This is a matter which can be remedied by expenditure, and is one which I have 
repeatedly urged the Government to take into its consider at ion. Small, ill-ventilai^, dirty hovels are 
alike injurious to discipline and to health, and many of the lines now occupied by regiments are a 
disgrace to the Queen’s uniform. In the present day Government feels bound to improve the sanitary 
conditions under which the general population lives, and it seems only reasonable to give the sepoy 
shelter which shall not outrage every rule of sanitation. 

H. —Some officers have suggested that one of the causes of our failing to get recruits is that the 
military spirit is dying out among the population; but in this opinion I cannot concur; and I believe 
that if a remedy is applied to the other di*awbacks which undoubtedly exist, this Native army will 
regain its popularity; but as stated by me in another paper, no army can be expected to retain its self- 
respect and espril de corps unless it is allowecUo have its fair shaie of field service, 

5. Everybody must admit that it is impossible to hold and administer India without the assist¬ 
ance of an efficient and loyal Native army, and I would therefore again urge upon Government the 
full consideration of the several points brought to notice in this memorandum. 


OoTACAMUND ; 1 

The July 1879. j 


(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, GeOhral, 

Commander-^in^Chi^f Madras JLrmy, 


Statement showing the number of Privates wanting to complete the Establishment of Native Cavalry^ 
^ Infantryy and Sappers and Miners on the June 1879. 


Corps. 

“Nvimher 
wanting to 
complete. 


• 

Corps. 

Number 
wanting to 
complete. 

1st Regiment, Light Cavalry 


25 

22nd 

Regiment, Native Infantry ... 

83 

2ud 

do. 

do. 

• • « 

5 

23rd 

do. 

do. 

16 

3rd 

do. 

do. 

• • • 

... 

24th 

do. 

do. 

86 

4th 

do. 

do. 

• • s 

16 

25th 

do. 

do. 

1 






26th 

do. 

do. 

21 

• 


Total 

• « » 

• 46 

27th 

do. 

do. 

87 






28th 

do. 

do. 

47 

1st Regiment, 

Native Infantry 


.101 

29ih 

do. 

do. 

15 

2nd 

do. 

do. 


• 27 

30th 

do. 

do* 

Supy. 6* 

3rd 

do. 

do. 


23 

Slst 

do. 

do. ... 

12 

4th 

do. 

do. 


3 

32nd 

do. 

do. 

31 

6th* 

do. 

do. 

« • » 

12 

33rd 

do. 

do. 

29 

6th 

do. 

do. 


13 

34th 

do. 

dor 

40 

7th 

do. 

do. 


09 

35th 

• do. 

do. 

44 

8th 

do. 

do. 


29 

36th 

do. 

do. 

Supy. 60* 

Qth < 

do. 

' do. 


20 

37th 

do. 

•do. 

99 

10th 

do. 

do. 

• « • 

42 

38th 

do. 

do. 

17 

nth 

do. 

do. 

S f s 

34 

39th 

do. 

do. ... 

• 21 

12th 

do. 

do. 

• • • 

75 

40th 

do. 

do. 

42 

13th 

do. 

do. 


1 35 

4l8t 

do. 

do. 

25 

Idith 




1 44 





15th 

do. 

uu» 

do. 


W 

1 



Total 

' 1,220 

leth 

do. 

do. 


18 





17th 

do. 

do. 


42 

" Queen's Own 

" Sapx>ers and Miners 

40 

ISth 

do. 

do. 


£2 





eOih 

do. 

do. 

* « ■ 

32 





21sfe 

do. 

do. 


83 



Grand Total 

1,306 


a Dedacted tnm totoL 


(Sd.) A. B* CLEPHANB, Colonely 

ji(^utant^GoneraL 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION. 


Bq^lies by LientenanMIenehil H. J. Wane> C.B.» Coin]nander-iii*Cliiel^ Bombay Axxaj. 

QtmBTioirs. AirswBBS. 


What, In your Exoolloncy *0 opinioB, ahonld bo 
tho foil war establishmont of iho army of India 
calculated under tno two heaths 

(a) Tho number of troops that India ought to 
be able to place and maintain in tho Aold for 
service wherever required ? 


* (fi) The garrisons and, reserves to bo main- 
iainodP * 


1. The G^vemment of India alone can^ <ieoide what ia to 
ho the full war army of India. * 

{a) Judging by the object and the result of the recent 
campion on tho frontier of A^hanistan^ India should be able 
to maintain in the field for service^ wherever required^ not 
only a similar army-coips to that composed of Bengal troops, 
recently divided into three columns, and acting on distinct 
and separate basis, but also additional columns of at least 
5,000 each of all arms from Bombay and Madras. 

Tho accompanying distribution return shows the 
garrisons and stations required to be maintained by the Bom¬ 
bay army; the regiments not absolutely required for garrison 
purposes together with a contingent of artillery and cavalry, 
amounting in all to about 5,000 men, are all that Bombay 
can, at present, afford, with due regard to the internal security 
of the presidency. 


£. What^ in your Ezoellency*a opinion, should 
bo the orgimixation of the army of India P 1 b it 
neceasary, in the prosont circumstances of tho 
country, to maintain the three presidential armies 
under the separate Governments and three Com- 
mauders^iu-Cnief, with three large staffs and 
separate departments ? 


Distribution return of the Force required for the Bombay 

Presidency. 


6 « AX toirs. 


sitid 

llojkol 

Dcctia 

Abnipdabad 

llaroda 

Surat 

UoTnbay 

Kirkeo 

Poona 

Batara 

Be1»ranm 

Abmeduogor 

Mal&ffoon 

Blbow 

IMobidpur 

MuHsecrabad 

Aden 


Total 


Pretent strength qT Pombag 
Army 

Jieguired for garriton duty feu 
above) ... 

Dalanro avnilablo for field Boryico f» 
(vtde reply to (/uery 5) . 


s 


9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

s 

a 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


21 


31 t 

21 


7 t 


i^Thoro arc bar. 
f racks and 
-< hnoB for all 

I thcBO regi* 
V menta. 


«. ** Excliiaive of iiio floily guard and tho Aden troop. 

f Including tho coips of Bajipors and minors. * 

I annex a copy of memorandum I have written qp the 
establishment of a reserve for the Bombay Native army in 
connection with the district police. This reserve is intended 
to feed the Native army in time of trouble. It may either 
be an addition to the present establishment, or a diminution 
of the active army to the extent of, say, 2 J regiments.* 

I do not advocate a dimiuuiion of the present strength, 
being convinced that, in India especially, we should at all 
times be fully prepared for every contingency. 

£. Whatever may be the organization of tho army of India 
(and a very considerable difference of opinion exists, whether 
the whole of tho forces in India should be concentrated under 
one head; or continued, as at present, in separate armies, 
under their own Iiocal Governments and local Commanders^ 
in-Chief), there is one point that should never be lost sight 
of, the relative proportion of British to Native' 

infantry $ this should not be allowed to remain below the 
estidblished scale, one-third of the former to two-thirds 
of the latter; the necessity for maintaining the three pxesi- 
dential armies under three separate Governments ww declared 
by the late Duke of Wellington, as far bankas lu£6, to be 
necessary for the safety of Indm. The mutiny of 1857*58 








QtTBSTlONS. 


( 1^6 ) 


Akbvbbs. 


[Anpeufik nx. 


« 


3. Could not all tho advantages of Bopaintr 
annies bo M>t*nrc<l with a ^roat iueroaho of 
offlcioncy and cvoiioin^ by tornduff the rntiie 
anny of India into oiio aimy uiiili r oiii* Coin- 
mandor-in Chief and di\idiuf? it mto fotii army- 
cot pa P Each army cor})fl to ho uiukr tlio eoin- 
mand of a Lunttoimnt-GenorHl, and 1o ho out holy 
complcie and Belt'('otitHinod in respect of 
inzatluTi. (LI tiiH> and oi|uipnit‘nt P 

Th(‘ Lieutcnniit-Gononil to l>o vented witlifom- 
}dete powers of rontrol, and to lie ie(i>(>iiBi)i1o for 
the a]i}K)iiitin< iit nil rep^iniontal ofliiMu s, siihji et 
only to th(' conflnn.ition of the C'oniimnidoi-in- 
Clnof for Inilia in respect to the nonutialioii uf 
oitieerN eomniaiidiii;' lej'iiiK iitR. 

Th<» oflieoifl of all tlio army-corps to ho 
cquilly eli^ihli* for Stiivit'o on the st>ifC Of the 
aiiny. 

The army-corps to hetenitoiiul andlocaliredono 
in the north* one in the Aoiitli, one in the oist, and 
one in the west. 'Die niiiiv corps of the south and 
wcBt to Im, tie lar ns piactn 3ihle*ieci intrd fioin the 
distiiet fioin which Ihi pTeseiit iiiinies of AI idus 
and Hoiiihiiv me now ik iiiitiHl, thus iniiiiit.iiniiiK 
four aruiu s (listmet in i.iee* ieli^;ioii,.ktid laiig'tiMKe, 
but MO orj^ain/id as to be }iractiCMlly m a slate 
of thorough ellh leiu v nud nadiness foi netuni 
in any dirc< tiou ni wlmh tlio arin\ of Imu i m.iy 
bi* called ii]M>ii to niuhitaki Hepanite oi ei^nihnud 
opi*ration»i under the Conmiander in Chief of 
India 

What should be the slren^fth uf each army- 
corpi? 


and other similar warnings cojiiirm the opinion then reoordedj 
and under whatever denomination the separate armies may 
be cotitinued, it is CBStmtiul jor the safety of tlie empire that 
their individuality should be maintained. I may therefore 
reply to the seeuiid part of No. Si question^ by saying that it 
is iie<*essary to maintain (three) or more separate armies under 
three (or more) separate oommanders with se]>aiate staffs and, 
to some extent, with neparatc departments, butiiiot necessari¬ 
ly under Local Governments, provided the armies are kept 
distinct. 

8. 1 believe that nil the advanfagfep of separate armies 
can he secnired, but wiili no mulerial increase* of effieieiiey, 
and hardly any deercuHe in expenditure,hy creating one army 
for India, under one ComnminJcT-iik-Chief, and dividing; it 
into four (or live) army-corps iind(»r separate commanders, 

Isay very little increase of»etIicieney, hecanso the rank 
which each (’oinmniider of the •])residciilial aimii^s holds as 
Connnaiidcr-in-Chier of tlio local army |.pv(*b him greater 
authority, and sei*nres for him greater attcqitmn to his orders, 
than can he obtained by any general offl(*er holding an 
inferior title; especially in an anny where lieutenant and 
major-gen<»rals ai<‘ j)eriTiiUed to liobl departmental appoint¬ 
ments, whoso rank and standing tiench very closely on the 
position of the general oflieer in euDiiiuind, whose authority 
IS theicby u(*iilveiied. 

Jf ^ arrny-eoips ' are to he sub'^titilled for the presidential 
armij^, and the c<nnm.'ind given to a lientouaiit-geiieral, 
the saxing in military pay is liardlv ajij)n»eiabh*, us tho 
g*<*neral otiuer in (oniinaiul of .t dnision gets, within a few 
hiiiidrotl rupees a month, the s.iine militaiy pay that i« now 
accovdiMl to the local ('’onimand<T-ui-Chief. Tho hettteiiant- 
geiieial eomniauding could not iipludd his positnm, and 
bt‘<*un' the iMitire com[)leteness and disoipJim*, in respe<t 1*> 
the orgaiii/ation, arms, and equipment of his army-corps 
witlioul a \orv similar staff and depaitinental organization 
to that now in force. The ecoiioniy of tlie new forinatioii 
would, llii'roforOj be contiiied to tlu^ diffeiente in the pay be¬ 
tween an Adjutant and Quarter Master General and a Jleputy 
in each d<iiartnnnt, less tlu‘ addilionjl Diqnity Assistant who 
would be letpiired to assi^-t the others in doing the woik of 
tho de]>arlinents, if is thcrefoie of doubt I id economy, and 
almost ci'itaiu Ioms in e(fi(icnr>, to in\i*st the eoirijilele powders 
of control in lln‘ licutcn lut-gi ner.d inslCtKl of, as at ]»resent, 
in th(* local Cioninander-m-CMiicf, assuming tlial the lieiiten- 
ant-geiiei,il is to be made res]»onsi!>l(* for the aiipointmeut 
of all and otli<*(*Ts, subject only to the 

confirmation of the Comnninder-in-C^liicf in India, in respect 
to, tin* noinijiatLOU of officcis to the higher appoint¬ 

ments, and of otficers commanding regiments. 

The ofTieers of all the arin^-corps should not only he 
equally €ligifJ(**ZoY s^tivice on the fteiMl-cjuarter staff of tho 
army, but eveiy army-eor])8 (to si'iure eflieieiiey and 
perfei*t equality in the patronage of tin* arni\) should in 
turn furnish the head-tpiartcr staff’ with adiiniiislriitive 
ollieers, who should, also in turn, fill the higher a]j]iomtmeiits. 
Thus su|)posing *No. 1 ariny-coijis gMve the Adjutaut- 
Oenerul of the army for (say) ti\<' yeais, this apjiointmeut 
on the termination of that Hve y(*urs blnirld be given to another 
army-<*or])s, so that each in its turn should ho iairly re- 
present<Hl; this arrangement applying to all the diffeieAt staff 
appointments. 

Tho lieutenant-generals oommnnding should have tho 
selection of their own st.iff from Ilnur owni arniy-eoriis, on 
vaeancicH occurring, subjcM't, in the bighcT ai>pointmeut«i, as 
previously admitted, to the eoniirmatiou of the Commaudor- 
in-Cliief. 

Wliatover may be tbe appellation of the several divisions of 
the one army, each army-coriis should be territorial and local¬ 
ized as at ]>reseiit, maintaining the natural territorial houndarios 
and recruiting from the siwcral districts as tii© Ipoal armies 
are now recruited, so as to keep the several armies distim^t 
in race, religion, and language, but so organized that every 
army may lie in a staio of thorough cdiolency and readiness 
for orctzoa in any direction in whioh the army of India may 
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▲piMndix HI.] 


( IM ) 


QrxsTioKs. 


4 If atich It formntion of the ftrmy wci 6 
iwl if not, HI your KxctPeur>’R opi¬ 

nio i 1 k) piiHHiblo'bo 1 H 11 V out u Miy Ulltillll 
rttlmtioii 111 Ihc Kta-ffH and til |viitintiit«, platiufT 
at tiu Hauii tiiiio at the dispotjul ol tho lion 
toriaiil ^<Jitr.i 1 comm iiidiiig' uiiii> loipi u ntaff 
00 cihdttit and toinplctc «fl to Linblc him to 
rtin II the (\mnnaiidi 1 m (*hii t of India of much 
uuitu|ioituiit weak which iiovi coinuH belort Imu i* 


r> Sappo*mip: anch an orpfanirfttion to ho adopt¬ 
ed a hat piopoition of lach ax 111^ cenps fIioiiU 
bf prijiaiodfoi niobili/atioii, and iiiiiiutiiiiu d in 
a atate iff loudinonn to liiko the held at shoit 
n<dico ? What |ihould hi the Illative piopnlion 
uf oai h arm ui the 01 n 11 u 111 sutli active potliou 
of eaih army-ccirpH f 


6 Sottin^f aside hmtoncal go^tnnont, and look. 
111^ to tho Ttlati^i iin]>(iit nice -iht popuhitum, 
and the Mciltli of the iHitoim liitcnl (<o\f iiLimnls 
of India -i«i tliori iiti\ more roaMon i\hy tho 
fitmiiw of Mndtas .ind Konih^y hIiohIiI at the 
» priMiMit tune he niidei the* Jiotal Omonnneiitfl of 
Alttdias and ilonilviy and undoi loinl Coiuniiind 
cri-ni't hiof, Mith Hijiainte depnituioiitH foi citny 
hraiieh of adinniiAtmtioii, fhun then ih 

that till mum siMim should he ioAowod m tho 
l^owii PioMiiie^s of Ih nifiil, tho .Noith-Wc*teju 
]*ioviuc(^% and the PuiijibP 


7 As a matter of fact, If a Inr^^ reserve for 
the northern aim m h to be roaintainod, i» it 
not the duty oJt t'>o\emmcut to eee that this 


Aksvbes. 

be called upon to undertake Bcparatc or combined operatione 
under the one Commundcr-in-Chief of the army of India. 

Tllio strength of each army or army-corps must dej^ond 
entirely on local circumstances, on i)olitical influences, and 
the extent of territoiy to which it is allotted. 

4. If the separate armies of the north, south, east, and 
wc^'^t arc formed us piopobcd, it will not bo possible to " 
carry out any very ihaleiial reduction in the staffs and de¬ 
partments, siipposjiig that the intention of making each 
arm}-eoips complete and self-eontanu*d is to be carried out. 
The Coinnuinder-in-Cliitf in Jntiia should he freed from all 
loejl iiilhjcnecs He should not be in command of any 
Mil'll ate army-eorjis; eojisequontly, by dividing into two 
diMsioiis the ]iresent llengal army (after its amalgamation 
>\i1h the Punjab forces), two udditionul lieutenant-generals, 
with tlioir bUITs, will be reipiired to make these separate 
mniv-*oi}is cUkiciit and coiniilctis and lo relieve the (yom- 
Tnauder-in-(''hu‘f of India of much unimportant work which 
now comes before him Intload, therefore, of liaving, as at 
jiiesent, three separate arinus to all intimts and purposes 
uiuhr one Comni.inder-iii-tUnef, there would be four separate 
annus under four lieutenant-gcneials, with four separate 
btiilfs, undi'r one separitc Comniaiider-in-("lnef, with another 
staff, eiiniposed of olfir*< m taken fioiii all the several ariny- 
coips The ainiy Iie.id-qiiaitei s should bo tixecl m some 
eintial point, say All.iliabad ; but the (Viminandor-in-Chief 
must iKti^^saiily be eonstcinlly near the Viceroy when the 
Coinriiandcr-in-(’hiof is not on inspection touis. 

5. Sup])osiiig that this organization of four army-corps 

be adopted, they will take tlic duties, and do the same 
militmy woik, that is leijuiivd of the now existing presi- 
dimtial ainiiis, supple inonted poshibly by some addiiiotiul 
teiritory wliieli the redistribution of the allotments may 
render iie^'cstary. Under this uiuertainty as to the strength 
of each arm>-ec'rps, it is not ])ossible to deteimine what pro¬ 
portion sliould be piepaied for mobilization and maintallied 
ill a state of reucliness to tak<' the held at short notice; but 
ate the garrison duties hav<'beeii rcducH-d to a miiiimura, and 
it has been cleaily shown the Commamler-m-Chief's 

Distribution Pel urn of the Jhimbay Army) what are the 
political roqiiii(»ments i^f the Ihnnbay presideney, the differ¬ 
ence bet w et n the number of b.iiteins, regiments of ca\alry 
and infantrv, shown on that retuin (annexed for rofcyciiee) 
and the full strengtli of tho IJombay iinny will show what 
force can be ^mobilized and iiuiinlained in a state of readi¬ 
ness to take the field ut sluu't notice/ The relative propor¬ 
tion of each aim m such a<*tive poition of each arniv- 
corps must depend on the natuie ol the country su^'h 
portion lb required lo*act in, and the enemy to whom it will 
be opposed. 

6. I believe (looking to the relative importance, the 
population and w'callli ol Jlombay) that as it lus been slioVn 
that but a \<‘iy trilling saving of expt use can be ejfiotod 
by dctai.hing tho present arni> of Bombay, under its local 
(%>mmaiider-ni-Chiof, from the Local Clovernmcut of Bombay, 
and placing it (the arm\) under the e<»inmand of the Com- 
inandcr-in-Ulnef and uiuhu- tho Caovornm(*nt of India, there 
is more reason lo maintain the sejiarate Governmi?ntH of 
Bombay and Madras with their luced armies than there is 
to maintain the iii<h‘])cndeuee of the Low'^er Proviuees of 
Bengal, whore the Native population is essentially peaceful. 
The troops serving m the Punjab and iu the Noith-Weetem 
Piovinces have hitherto enjoyed a lof'ul Hiiprcuuaey independ¬ 
ent of military control and of all eondiltons of relative 
iinjiortanee, or even of histoneal sentiment. Being under 
the jnimt^diate control of the Viceroy and the Government of 
India, as well as the Commander-in-Cliief in India, iheso 
provinces have enjoyed a monojioly of Government ]>atronage, 
winch the armies of Bombav and Madras could not expci*t to 
be iiliered through the Local Governments under which they 
are immediately serving. 

7. As a matter of fact, it is not neoeagiaiy for India to 
maintain a lai^e resei’ve, cither for her northernj or for her 
other armies. The armies of India idiould be at all times 




i« ^ B^ost e0lbi(mt ilglttivig: 

iiieii wbom it is p<MMible to proooxe and to main¬ 
tain dno mgard to the admitted necessity of 
keeping up armies of different races and reli¬ 
gions, and wHli dne regard to the safety of the 
Empire f 

Does your Excellency look upon the Madras 
and Bombay armies in their present organization 
as ooiistitnnng the most eflcient reserve for the 
armies of Upper India P 



prapfiir^ Ito tndiei ttwef no fdrmght air 

Cftutiott eto anfirely gtivM $ nidj m order to be'pj^^:. 

pared for such eoutihgencies^ ludia^g fou^ 

lu the sepivrate and distinct armies of the eeveml! presidenoi^i 
so that^ from whichever «ide the' dangler threatens^ and 
whether it threatens from the insubordittation of one of ita 
merwnary armies^ or from the exuberant ifrpwth of the 
armies of the Native independent States^ or from 0ctemal 
and forcig^n enemies^ the neighbouring army-corps,, of a 
different race and religion, can at once be called upon io 
support the Empress'* supremacy, anfl form a reserve to the 
troops engaged, far better than that which, of necessity, 
must be hastily Banimone<^l from a state of semi-pastoral 
existence, where, as ^pensioners on the reserve^ woni-out 
sepoys have been lingering in idleness, and in forgetfulness 
of an empire it is against their religion to support: The 
armies oi Jlomhay and Madrsfs do, therefore, constitute a 
reserve for the armies of India; and tig? more efficient the 
armies of thp south and west can be made, the more decid¬ 
edly will they become officicilt reserves for the armies of 
tipper India. History has proved that Mhe whole of the 
western coast of India is a military country, producing a 
warlike population. The Southern Mahrattas have proved 
themselves in former days, and are still, equal to any other ■ 
race in India as a fighting people. TJieir power has been 
broken and their military ardour quenched by an almost total 
disarmament, but they arc still a hardy peojile, in a mountain¬ 
ous district, inured to toil, and especially good at tracing their 
steps over the rough and impracticable Ghuts. What more 
canJhrC ^require to make soldiers ? But, in addition to these 
hardy mountaincors, we must remember that the armies of 
Bombay and Madras in 1S57 and 1858 saved India. What 
better reply can be found than the efficiency of these southern 
armies as a reserve ? * 


8. What ie the feeling of the Maclrns and Bom¬ 
bay armies In respect to oujployniciit in ether 
presideneies in India in times of peace P For in¬ 
stance, at the present time, 2«5 Te^riiiioiiis of the 
Madras army are employed within their own 
prefidency, and no less than 14 outside its limits, 
some of them at distant stations in Itengal. Is 
this service ])Opiilar with 1.hu anny ? Are the 
Madras regiments more efficient than the Uerjgal 
regiments j or arc they* when on this duty, 
cheaper, the cost of relief, transport, eh>thiiig, 
e((uipnicnts, and eoinpeiisation for food, lieing 
taken into aecount. If they are neither ciieajier 
nor more effli*iont, is there any object in gurrimm- 
iitg Bengal and Burma partly from the Madras 
army ?• 


8. I^yonr ExceUoncy aware of any difficulty 
in obiaiuing rccrtiits for tlie army of a gwui class 
of healthy strong young men of agricultuml 
popula(<ion physically qualified to perform the 
duties 0 ^ a soldier P 


10. Has it ever lM>en assert.cd that a difficulty 
in obtaining efficient riMsruits is atti'ibutnblo to 
the uni)<q)iuariby of tl>e service of th© local army 
beyond the Uiuits of its own presidency lu times 
0 f peace ? 


8. Bombay has troops at Mhow, Nussccrabfid, and other 
stations beyond the limits of the Bombay presidency; and so 
long as these troops are relieved at intervals, to enable them to 
return to tlieir own country, and o(^i<*asioiially to revisit their 
villages and families, they have no feeling or prejudice against 
sneh employment. 

As regards the comparison between the armies of Bengal 
and Madras, or whether the Madras regiments are more 
efficient than those ul^ Bengal, lam not in a position to reply; 
nor can I say whether India saves by the em])loyment of 
Madras troops in Burma. India certainly cannot gain by 
employing any local troops at grt^at distances from their base 
or presidency, when, owing io local eire?urostances of eoinmu- 
nicalion, &c., it would be more convenient to employ the 
trooxis of a nearer array. 

^ Such, for instance, is the case with the Madras troops 
occupying some 2 )ortion of the Central Provinces. These tnxips 
have to pass through a very large extent, of the Bombay presi-^ 
•dency, and frequentlv to remain in i> vest-camx> at Poona for 
one or two days to pass from the stations in Central India 
to Madras. 

9. There has been some difficulty in keeping the infantry 

regiments comxdeto; and there is little doubt that the dearness ' 
of living, the smallness of pay, and tlie comj)ctition derived 
from the number of otherwise qualified recruits being employed 
on the railway, or in the jjol ice,* com bine to i)revent healthy 
strong young men of the agricultural class from enlisting into 
the army. ' 

10. The armyj in fact, is no longer the popular service it 
used to be; but as regards Bombay, this is to be attributed not 
to the service of the local army beyond the limits of its own 
presidency in times of peace, but to the causes named above, 
and to the want of energy on the part of commanding officers, 
who are satisfied by sending out recruiting parties into dis¬ 
tricts already overstocked, and think they have then done 
all that is necessary, and complain 'tliat they cannot complete 
their regiments. 


Within the last eight months I have by constant enquiry 
reduced the number of ^ wanting t<5' complete* in the Native 
infantry regiments from 1,500 to 6:^0. 



ApftmS&M. mo 
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n. If yolir Kirfllfiricy is of opinion that the 
art«y-<*orfis slum hi ho formorJ toiritoriailly, and 
as far »M j>ONsi)>]o loojilizoal wiiliin its torrifcorial 
areii-. wliiit nJlorati^^ns M^onlcl you propose in tiio 
atroKivih oT tho various ariniqi» to render tluMU fit 
for their licnno dut ies, and tr> place thorn in a 
position t'O take purl in any w^ar proiitp^on in India 
by the dctuchiuont uf a forve of all arms P 


12. Conld not the duties of tlio Native army 
be very materially d<MTe«sod by a ^yoneml eon eeli- 
tration of troops in lar^e centres in the iiei^rh- 
bourliood of railways, thus iiholishiiif^ nil small 
cantoumcatu and uullyiiij;' and i.soluted stations ? 


13. Would not this arranj^oniont enable the 
ofllcers coiinuandiiif;^ ariny><uirps to make a 
niueb lai'ffer number of men uvuihihle fi>r service, 
and justify a very considerable rctluctidn of 
troojis ill some jiarts of the c;oiititry ; mid would 
it not enible the disciplLiie, cxei’cisu, and instrue- 
tion of the troops t<' lie more eiTcetively carried 
ou, snd rendiw tlie forniatiou of camps of exercise 
ttioi e f ouBiblo P 


14. Tldco^ilKinfi: tlie fact that India cannot 
aifurd tt) nminttiiu the most ^lerfect army which 
could be devised in wbicb economy did not outer, 
and thatlarire reductions of army exjieiulituws are 
absolutely essetitiab what changes and altomtioiis 
wotild your Excellency Ih< prcpnriHl to recoiiiinond 
in the organization aud administration of the 
army P 


( ui ) 
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There ie no doubt that an army of mercenaries requires to 
he well paid; and the present pay of Rs. 7 a montn is not 
now considered sufficient to secure a first-class recruit for 
the Bombay army. 

11, I have already given it as my opinion thatj in order to 
maintain that balance o£ races which in 18S6 the Duke of 
AV ellington considered so essential to the safety of India^ the 
soveml army-corps ol* presiclentiid armies should be ter¬ 
ritorial ftiid as far as practienable without destroying their 
efficiency localisscd within their own territorial area; hut I 
am not jirepared to say what alteration would be necessary in 
the strength of the various armies to render them fit for 
home duties^ &c., because I can only assume at present that 
each army-corps will be, as far as possible, equalized in 
strength, and that provision will be made ^ to place each army- 
corps in a position to take part in any war going on in 
India f>y a detachment of a force of all arms,'' so that in 
future we shall not see the field service corps. monopolized 
by one portion of the army of India to the exclusion of 
others, whose claims, when they form part of the army of 
India, cannot be ignored. 

13. As regards a general concentration of troops tlirongh- 
out the whole of India, I am not j^ropared to give an opinion. 

I have endnavoured, a.s far as regards the Bombay army 
alone, to ostjiblish a general concentration of troops in the 
neighbourhood of the junctions of railways, or at such 
convenient points as may be selected; but the political influ¬ 
ences invariably prevent my carrying out such an idea. In 
aildition to the expense, wliicih would be very great, the 
civil officers at small stations require protection. 

13. An arrangement such as ii^ pniposed in the preced¬ 
ing question would undouhtedly, if feasible, enable the 
officers commanding arrny-corps to hold a larger number 
of mt*n available for service; but I doubt whether, as far as 
regards the Bombay j)rcKidency, it would justify any con¬ 
siderable reduction of troops, because it w'onld leave a large 
number of small civil ehitions nnprotectijd. And although 

• those civil stations may not actually require troops, the 

in'CRcnoc of trooj^s in their neighbourhood gives security that 
could not be obtained by u concentration of troops in distant 
cantonments. <■ 

Camps of exercise are excellent schools when well con¬ 
ducted under cxperien<;ed officers ; but they are very expensive 
schools, not re<iiiircd except at intervals, for special purposes. 

I consider that camy>s of exercise, if within reasonable 
distance of large cantonments, may yirovij the working of 
the commissariat sxnd transport departments; hut they are 

* comparatively of little practical use for troops, and in fuy 
opiiiiofi should never be dependent on railtjcays. If within 
easy distimee (fi or 8 miles) of a cantonment, from whence 
all the supplies, ifcc., should be conveyed by the moveable 
column transport, Kuj)])lemented by country carts, &c., the 
exorcise and instruction not only of the troops, in escort 
duties and convo 3 -s, but the practical working of the 
transport and commissariat departments, is duly tested*. 

14, H India cannot afford to maintain an army *^60 
organized as to be practically in a state of thorough efficiency 
and readiness for action in any direction^ in which it may be 
called upon to act, wo must resign our hold over the vast 
territory that the industry and valor of our predecessors have 
added to the British empire. 

If large reductions of expenditure are necessary, they 
muH he sought in the departmental rather than in the comr 
batant branches. 

As far as regards the Bombay army, I am npt prepared 
to recommend the reduction of a single regiment. On the 
contrary, think the Governor's minute of the 31st* ultimo 
shows that it would be advisable to increase the radk and file 
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16. Are you in favor of amalgamatinpr the 
Adjutant General and Quarter Hanter General's 
departments under a Chief of the Staff* so that, 
as in othor armies, tlio staff of the army shall 
consist of certain gfrades of staff officers, the 
work being apportioned as may ho desirable, btVb 
without a division, as at present, into two distinct 
departments ? 


of botH European and Native regimenie^ thereby adding to 
tbe effective force without increase , in the administrative 
department. * 

15. I believe that if ^you require to have anything well 
done, you must do it youriself / and that, under all circum¬ 
stances, an officer, commanding an army or force, however 
exalted may be his rank, is his own best cl^ef of the staff* 
1 am not therefore in favor of amalgamating the Adjutant 
and Quarter Master Gcncrars departments^ because I am 
satisfied tliat those departments must practically be kept 
Bcparale ; that is to say, there will be an Adjutant and a 
Quarter Master Gonerars branch in evciy ofiice; therefore 
it is pi'eferable that the officer on whom the responsibility 
rests shall be known and acknowledged under his proper 
title. If a general commanding is superannuated or incom¬ 
petent, ho then requires a cliiM* of the* staff; but otherwise, 
and however small the staff may be, I consider that each 
officer should be responsible for the jirojjer working of hia 
OAvn department. , 


16. If tbe army were divided into army-corps, 
and power given to the lioutenaiit-generalH rom- 
maudiug to dispose of many questions which nro 
now referred to su]>orior authority, so that 
important matters only were treated of by tJio 
central military authority at licad-quai*tur8, w'ould 
not a staff of about tbe following strength bo 
sufficient— 

Head^quaritrs, 

1 Chief of the staff. 

4 Officers of tlia general staff. 

3 „ „ „ for inteUigcnco 

duties. 

1 Officer of tlio general staff for royal 
artillery, to bo Inspector General of 
AHillory, with two staff officers. 

1 Officer of tbe general staff for royal 
ongineers. , 

1 Officer of the general staff for musketry 
inspection, &c. 

1 Judge Advocate General. 

1 Clnef of tbe staff. 

2 Officers of the general staff. 

1 Staff officer of royal artillcn*y. 

1 Stuff officer of itiyal enghuHJrs, to bo 
Iiisixictor Goucnii of Rngineers, Mili¬ 
tary Works, and Fortilications. 

1 Deputy .ludgu Advocate General. 

Dopurtmeiital staff officors in addition to 
bo under the chief of the staff of 
* the army-corps. 


17. If your Excellency docs not approve of 
ibis arrangement, uilbor in strcngili of pi^rsonnel 
%T nomenclature, what would your Excellency 
propose ? 


16. If the army of India is divided into army-corps, 
and power given to the lieulenant-gencrivls eommaiidhig to 
dispose of many questions which, arc now referred to the supe¬ 
rior niithority, so that ‘^importtint matters only^ inay bo 
referred to the Commaiider-iu-Chief, some small reductions 
migiit be made in the cslaMkfnncnt of the Adjutant and 
Quarter Master General's offices; but as the clerical labor 
oid^ 'would be reduced^ no’alteration of the strength of tho 
head-quarters staft* would be admissible. Nor can I advo- 
cjilc the replacement of the Military Secretary (who in tho 
proposed cm'jps iVarmcc would be i*esj>onsiblc for the admission 
of the names of officers eligible for all appointments, stafE 
and regimental) by a chief of the staff, w*ho •would in fact 
only repeat tho orders ho receives from the lieu tenant-gen¬ 
eral commanding to the officers of the several branches of each 
department in which tlici’c would be no real head or respon- 
eiblo officer. In very largo commands, combining great 
administrative and political functions, with military move- 
mcnlB on a grand scale, a chief of the staff may be desirable 
to relieve the general officer of details, which are obvious; 
but in all smaller operations, and in all secondary positions of 
trust and command, the general officer on whom the respon¬ 
sibility rests cannot abdicate his responsibilities, and must 
therefore practically give his own orders to the officcra of 
the several departments, with whom ho should be also in 
constant personal communication. 

17. As I have sho'wn in the preceding replies tlrat I do 
not approve of the change in the nomenclature of tho 
dffieers who are to compose the stafE of the corps d^arnufe, 
notwithstanding that I consider tho strength of the proposed 
staff sufficient for all ordinary purposes, 1 can only distri¬ 
bute tho same number of oflicers,* so that each officer may 
have his separate work, for which he, under the head of his 
department, must be held responsible 


Mead-quarters of iM Army-corps* • 

1 Lieutenant-General Commanding. 

1 Military Secretary (may be styled Assistant) • 

1 Interpreter and Aidd-de-Cami>. 

1 Aide-dc-Camp. 

1 Deputy Adjutant General. 

1 Assistant Adjutant General. 

1 Assistant Adjutant General for musketry. 

1 Dei>uty Quarter Master General. 

1 Assistant Quarter Master General. 

1 Colonel Royal Artillery. 

1 Staff Officer Royal Engineers, to bo Deputy Inspector 
of Engineers, Military Works, and Fortification^, 
&c. 

1 Deputy Judge Advocate. 

It is presumed that each army-corps will be divided 
into divisions and brigades. 

division to be under the command of a major- 
general, who will hold his command for five years, but will 

a 
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vacate without appeal, on promotion. The diviaion stafi to 
consist of— 

1 Major-General. 

1 Interpreter and Aide-de-Camp. 

1 Assistant Adjutant General. 

1 Assistant Quarter Master General!' 

1 Bri^^e Major, who would also perform the duties 
of Deputy Assistant Adjutant General for Mas* 
ketry and be station staff officer. 

% Assistant staff officers (on probation). 

Each brig'ado to be under the command of a colonel, with 
the rank of brigadier, who will also vacate on promotion, 
subject however to being continued in command for the full 
five yep.rs, provided the lieutenant-general commanding the 
corpft fVarm^e and the major-general of the division recom¬ 
mend such extension, and subject also to selcctioit on promo¬ 
tion to rank of mnjor-gcncral to the command of a division, 
on a vacancy occurring. 


18 Does yoTir Eipollency considw that it 
would be advisable t4> place tbe admiuistration of 
tbo royal artillery in India more directly under 
the Adjutant General or Chief of the Staff, ns is 
tbe case with the other arms, the Adjutant 
Oencml beiDjE? provided with assistnnee in sperial 
Ertillory questions or technical subjects in the 
person of iho Inspector Genei-al of Artillery P 


Brigade staff to consist of— 

1 Colonel on the staff (with the rank of Brigadier). 

1 Brigade Major. 

1 Staff Officer and Interpreter. 

18. Without producing any adequate result, this step 
would add one more to the channeds through which the 
administration of royal artillery is concluctod, increasing 
delay in the settlement of questions and the communication 
of orders. Our steps, I think, should be in quite the 
opposite direction, and tend to decentralization rather than 
further centralization in artillery matters. 


19. Would it not be In all respects a more 
efficient arranp^oment if tbe Inspector General of 
Artillery actinl as tbo artillery advisor of the 
Commandcr-iii-Cbicf; the Inspector General 
having two stuff ofiicors to assist him, one of 
W'hoin should carry out the ’duties now performed 
by the present Deputy Adjutant General of 
Koyal Artillery in India ? Or in other w’ords, the 
amalf^auiatiou of the offices of Inspector Gen¬ 
eral of Royal Artillery and Dq^iity Adjutant 
General of Royal Artillery effected, making the 
former tlio head staff othcer of the Commaudor- 
iu-Chiof? 


19. The work o£ insj)ectioii is q^iite separate and distinct 
from that of administration, and cannot he carried on by 
the same person at (he same time. It must he remembered 
that the duties of Inspector General of Artillery involvo 
constant travel for from (i to 8 months, during which time 
communication with him for administrative i)urposes is out 
of the qucslion on account of the delay which it woidd 
.involve. The amalgamation, thercCoi’o, of the duties of 
Inspector and Deputy Adjutant Goiioral Boyal Ariillciy 
could only he nominal. I consider that the Inspector Gen¬ 
eral should be the head staff ofiicer of artillery in ^udia, 
as his personal acquaintance with the condition and require¬ 
ments of tlie artillery in all parts of India render him pecu¬ 
liarly fitted to act as artillery advisor to the Gommander-in- 
Chief. I should imagine that ho is largely so employed in 
this capacity midei* present arrangement. In all large mas¬ 
ters the Inspector Gcncr&lof Artillery and the Inspector General 
of Ordnance (now not directly available) should be consulted ; 
«dcpai^meutal and administrative details being in the handa 
of the Deputy Adjutant General Royal Artillery. • 


20. In your relations ns Commander-in-Cliicf 
with the Military Departmont pf Government, 
•does your experience snggisst any modifications 
of procedure or other matters tending to facili¬ 
tate business, rednoe expenditure, or add to gou- 
etal elfieleucy of admixxistraUon P ^ 


20. The Commander-in-ChioFs relations with the Jiocal 
Government are confined chiefly to subjects connected with 
tlv Military Department and with the Works Depart- 

ment of the Govommout. No great reduction in expenditure 
wotild be made, but a very considerable amount of correspond¬ 
ence might he saved, by the "Commandcr-in-Chief^s views in 
his military capacity being recorded on the Council paper, 
instead of, as now, in an official letter through the Adjutant 
or Quarter Master General^s Department. The course of a 
letter through the several channels will illustrate my meaning. 

This letter is (1) recorded in the Secretariat; a short 
summary of the subject is made, and it is transmitted. (2) 
to the Governor, who returns it (8) to the Secretary, for 
trani^mission (4) to the Commander-in-Chief in CounoiX. 
The Commander-in-Chief initials the docket, or records hie' 
views on the subject in a minute, and, if necessary, sends it 
on to the civil Members of the Council; but tinder ordinal^ 
circumstances he returns it (5) to the Secretary, by whom it 
is sent (6) to the Adjutant or Quarter Master General (as 
the case may be) for the opinion of the Comufander-ia** 
Chief. 



QtnmoKB. 


( in > 


Ajrswxss. 


[▲SpettcUz m. 


21- Does your Ezcolloncy think that the do* 
partxuont of ordnance, military works comini'S- 
aariat, and military ncoonntd Alioulil bo brought 
more en rapport with the Commander-in-Chkfi 
and if 80 > will yoa suggCHt the mode of givinj^r 
affoct to your viowa P 


22« Does your Exoelloney consider it an ad¬ 
vantage or otherniwo to liavo three soparalo 
departments of commissariat, ordnance, medical, 
clothings &o., &c., for the work of tho army of 
India P 


* 28. Is your ExceUon<*y of opinion that any 

roduotion can be made in tho number or class of 
British irOopa serving in India P Could India 
disponacy for instance, with any regiments of 
infantry or cavalry or any battorios of artillery; 
or could garrison batteries at any station safely 
take the place of field batteries, or field 
batteries take the place of horse artillery P 


The corrofipondenoe is then a^aln snbmitted by the de« 
pptmental officers (7) to tho Commander-m-Chier ; and his 
views are recorded by tlio departmental officers, who rotams 
tho letter (8) to the Secretary, by whom, if necessary, tho 
correspondence is a^ain submitted (0) to the Governor, 
before being sent (10) to the printing office. On the return 
(11) of the printed form, tho Government #IlosoIution is 
again sent (12) to the staff officers of tho Commandcr-in- 
Chief and to the Military Department of tho army to 
which it belongs, to be acted upon. Thus after a lapse of at 
least a fortniglit, and tho transmission of the correspondence, 
by post or messenger, through 12 different stages, an 
order from the Government of India may be acted upon 
or replied to by the CommaJUder-in-Chicf of the Bombay 
anny. 

21. As the Commander-in-^Chief of tho Bombay army 
has no control over the military departmjont of ordnance, 
public works, commissariat or control, except throxigh the 
Governor in Council, to whom the head's of the above- 
named departments arc sokdy responf-ible, I consider that tho 
said departments should bo lirought more en nrpport with 
tho Comniander-in-C^hicf of the h)cal army, who cannot bo 
said to command an army when tlie j»ower of control o\er 
the most necessary departments of siij-ijdy and transjiort is 
withheld, and the apiiointinent of all ullicers conne^'tod with 
said^epartments is in the hands of the Governor in Council. 
Them arc 111 officers belonging to the Bombay army now iu 
the employ of Government over whom the Commandor-in- 
Chief has no, or only a very nominal, eontrtd. It is difficult 
to suggest a remedy while Government retains the coptrol of 
military departments, and economy dictates the rule ; but the 
anomaly exi^^ts, and must exist until tho several* depiirtments 
are placed under tho immediate control of the Coniniaudcr- 
in-Chiof, subject only to the control of Government in tho 
matter of expenditure and* audit. 

22. Generally speuking, it wrould appear to be unnecessary 
to have separate departments for the work of the army of 
India; but when w'c consider the enormous extent of territory 
over which that army is spread, the different interests of 
the different prcsidducios, the neecbsity for, especially in 
making oontracls, pronijit decision, and local knowledge, I 
am of o])inion that the I'ominisbariat of Bcimbay bhould bo 
kept, like its army-corps, distinct and separate, as at present, 
under its own rcbxionsiblo head. 

Tlio same ruling does not apply so directly to the ord- 
nanc(% as I have no doubt a reduction in ex])enditarc might 
be* made, if the direction of tho ordnance department were 
placed under one head, who could reguhito the demands and 
supply between the <liff<‘rent presidencies, and not allow vast 
tupplies to be*accuipulated in one'* presidency, while there 
may be a deficiency of the same articles in another. 

The medical department is susoei^iible of improvement 
by abolishing tho two separate dc|Mirtracnt«?, c/j., European 
and Indian (local\; but I sec no object in contmlizing the ** 
whole medical department of tho armi(‘s of India iind^r 
one head. No saving of ex])eiy'(* would accru«s and much 
inconvenience might arise, if the dcTriands of tho several 
presidencies were loft to the dccirion of one central office. 

23. I do not consider that any reductions can be made 
cither in the number or class of Britibh troox^s serving in 
India. 

On the contrary, as far Us regards Bombay, I should bo 
glad to be able to relieve tho one cavalry regiment now 
always stationed at Mhow by another regiment, which would 
bo extremely useful, if not absolutely necessary, at Kirkee 
or Ahmednagar. 

The substitution of horse, field, or garrison batteries, 
the one for the other, can only bo decided by the object for 
which any one or other of these batteries is required. Their 
tSle is distinct, and the proportion of each arm must bo 
determined by the general nioa&ures that may he decided on 
for the mUitary occupation and defence of the country* 



( W* ) 


AppaoiSIx ItX.'} 

QuEsnoiTS. 


Arbvxbs. 


S4h B«n5n|r !n mlnH 11>P fapt that tJe annval 
cost o£ officer* t * mou is a» follows— ^ 

rpffi mcni, Vor a rorltacnti 
Uritlah cttvttli’y. Ilriliah inrautT?. 

J{8. Ha. 

Officers ... 14«,7£)7 1,43,703 


Non •commissioned 

officel's and men ... 1.,14,061 


1,76,126 


is your Excellency of ovinion that any changre in 
the orffanixatiow of reiyimeflta is possible so aa 
to maintain Iho fighting strength of the British 
force in India, and nt tlie same time diminish 
the rchitivo cost of officers to men ? 

26. In your opinion is it desimhlo, cm the score 
of economy oud cificicncy, to subsiitutti for Indian 
service a local British forco in place of o portion 
the Homo army P ^ 


26. In yonr Excellency's opinion would it ho 
advisable, apart from the question of reduction 
of the strength of iho nviny, to mr>dify tlie pre¬ 
sent proportion of British to Native troops P 


27. Beviewing the Enlistment Act of 1870^ 
together with iho Itegulations issiii'd under the 
Act, War Office Circulars, clauses 66 and" 189, of 
1878, especially as applicable to Indio, are you 
of opinion that in the event of a lo«:al force not 
being employed, any further modifications of 
existing Acts should be made P 


28. Can yon snggesi any means by which the 
present cost of supplying British soldiers for 
service in India can Im reduced, wi^liout doci'eas- 
iug in any way their efficiency ? 

In discussing this subject, a fair consideration 
must be given to the share India should take in 
support of the goncrol maiutonauco of tho British 
ompirc. 


24* In order to diminisli tlic relative cost of officers to 
men^ it is only necessary to increase the number of rank and 
file, and to prevent the embarkation from England of all 
men under say .21 years of age. Looking to the medical 
statistics, I should prefer even an older soldier, it being 
evident that the mortality ( 7 .^., cost) of the la^ who are 
now enlisted and sent to India must add tery materially to 
the relative cost of ofheers to men. 


25. I cannot consider that greater cfficJoncy can be 
attained by the substitution of a local British force for the 
British army that now holds India. Economy might be 
attained in transport by enlisting men specially for long 
service in India ; but the collapse of the European army (as 
regards efficiency) raised and maintained by the late Hon'ble 
East India Company should serve as a warning to prevent 
the roj)ctition of a local army, which at the best coiud only 
be subordinate to the Imperial troops from England. 

26. Under no circumstances should the relative strength 
of British and Native troojis be modilicd. Looking to the 
very large numbers of troops maintained by the Native 
Princes of India, and to the evident efforts of these Princes 
to make their armies equal to, if not superior to, the Native 
army of mercenaries now employed under the British Gov¬ 
ernment—a Government repugnant to the religion and 
feelings of every Native—policy would demand a larger pro- 
poHion of British to Native troops than is now maintained. 

Under no circumstances should that proportion be reduced 
until wc can restore to the ranks of the British army the 
same class of non-commissioned officei’s, the backbone of a 
regiment, and the same description of men, inured to danger 
and to climate, that saved India in the lime of the mutiny. 

27. The Enlistment Act for 1870 gives to the Secretary 
of Stale for War power to determine the limit of enlistment 
up to 12 years with the colors. If this power had not 'been 
abrogated by a Horse Guards Order, all British infantry 
required for service in India could be enlisted for tbe full 
term of 12 years; and the Act should so far be modified 
as to allow of every man idiysically fit being re-engaged 
for a further term of 9 years, making in all 21 years, before 
he l)ecomos ordinarily eligible for pension. 

The whole of this service need not necessarily be- passed 
in India. The object will bo gained if on coinjdetion of 21 
yoars^ service with the colors, at home or abroad, he should 
be entitled to pension. Pension to Ixs paid by the Indian 
Government if the man has sor\’'ed 15 years in India, 
and by the two •Governments in relative proportion if, a^ter 
9 years^ service in Inclia, the health of the man fails, and the 
greater part of his service for pension is passed out of Indian 
Unfits. No man should be allowed to embark from England 
until he lias completed 21 years of age. Supposing thrft he 
entered at 18, this would give 9 years^ service in l^pdia, if 
not re-engaged, and 18 years^ service in India or with the 
^colors, if iv-engaged to servo for pension. 

28. The cost of suiiplying British soldiers for Indian 
service may bo very materially reduced, an^ wifli, consider¬ 
able increase to their efficiency, by not permitting ah^ soldier^ 
to embark for India from England or elsewhere until he shall 
have completed 21 years of age, or 8 years^ service at 
home or with the depot. Medical statistics show that it is 
the very young men who succumb to climate. Many of 
these very young men die and are a loss to India to their full 
cost. Many are invalided, thereby increasing the cost of 
transport; while all are for a greater or less time in hospital, 
and consequently a burden and an expense to the State. 

By the course suggested in my r<^ly to the previous 
question (No. 27), lon^ service and pensions would be rcstdr-* 
M to the army in India: and the restoration of these two 
essential points, which not only made efficient non-commis- 
^oned officers, hut excellent soldiers, would, I beUeye, re¬ 
produce the old stamp of British soldiers wlio,fofkiied the 
army of India at the time of the mutiny of the sepoy 
regiments. 



Qomxoirs. 


20. Thera ia a hT^e alaff of AaBiatant Adju¬ 
tant Oonorala» and Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
Generals for MusketTy, Hegimental Instmotors 
and Assistant Instruobon of Musketry, through- 
ont India. 

Does not your Excellency consider that regi¬ 
mental instruction in musketry can be carried on 
b^ Company's officers as part of their ordinary 
military duty, and that the staff for musketry 
luspeotion can bo largely reduced; the duty St 
insT^tion being carried on by gonei'ala and tlieir 
staff, assisted, if absolutely necessary, by a speci¬ 
ally trained officer P 


8C. Is any reduction in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Dcyiaitmciit practicable by the coueon- 
tratioii of work nt head-ipiartors ; courts-martial 
being conducted by officers with tho usual allow¬ 
ance for the disoliarge of this duty, and in very 
speciiij^ oases by on officer dopuL^ from head¬ 
quarters P 


81. Is |t necessary to retain the allowance now 
passed*to interpreters of British cavalry and 
mfancry regiments ? No such allowance is found 
necessary for baiterios of artillery, with largo 
Native establishments. 


88 . Does your Exe^lloncy see any objection to 
the assimilation of the scale of syces allowed to 
British cavalry P Excluding the horses of the 
non-commissioned officers, for which one syce 
each is allowed, the present scale is in Bengal 
imn to two, in ono to four, and in Bombay 

one to tM^orses i which of these scales would 
your ExeeUiMcy iid<^ P 


ANSWBBai. 

29. In the Bombay preflidenpy thete id oue Assistant Ad-^ 

jutant General and two Deputy Assistant Adjutant OeneraLi ‘ 
tor Musketry. * ‘ 

Each European regiment (9) has a Musketry Instructorj 
but there is no Musketry Instructor allowed for Native in¬ 
fantry regiments. The appointment of Assistant Instructor 
of Musketry in European regiments may; be considered 
abolished^ as there is no pay for 6uch«ofiicer. 

In the Native army, to which I assume that the qnestioil 
is particularly directed, I do not think, judging by the re¬ 
turns, that the method of instruction is properly understood; 
nor do I think that tho Native oflicers are as yet capable of 
teaching the ordinary musketry drill. 

In England schools exist at which officers may learn thui 
very important part of a soldigr's duty / but in India the only 
schools of instruction are thq annual meetings got up hy 
private subscrixitions, and carried out by the zeal and exer¬ 
tions of the officers who compose the musketry staff. 

For the present, a specially trained officer should continue 
to be entrusted with the inspection of regiments, as I feel 
sure that this duty would not be effectually performed by 
generals, or their staffs. 

Even if the duties of inspection conld be so carried out, 
the preliminary drills and instruction of the sepoys would be 
left to chance, as, owing to the want of trained officers with 
regiments, the instruction is necessarily faulty. 

I sliould advocate the appointment of a trained officer 
instructor for each regiment, the compulsory instruction of 
every European and Native officer, all of whom should be¬ 
come marksmen j and tho more frequent practice of tho 
sepoys, not only at the target, but at field-firing, to 
give them confidence in their arms, for which a special 
allowance of ammunition would be required. Evoiy 
ricochet shot, fairly delivered, should count. It is of more 
imjiorlance to make men fire /ow than to deprive them of the 
very insignificant benefit arising from being able to add such 
shots to their score. 

30. Tho Judge Advocate GcncraFs * Dcparlmcnt in 
Bombay consists of one Judge Advocate and two Deputy 
Judge Advocate Gcnorals, specially api>ointed, after having 
passed a departmental examination in military law. 

Judging from the mistakes which oe(?ur in tho pro¬ 
ceedings of ordinary district and regimental courts-martial^ 
I cannot recommend any reduction in the very small staff of 
Judge Advocates in the Bombay army. 

• If tho work bo concentrated at the head-quartei *0 of the 
army, there must be one deputy to conduct the proceedings 
of courts-martial at distant stations, and to assist the Judge 
' Advocate. U^ntil ^-egimental officers, generally, attain a 
more accurate knowledge of militaiy law and the forms of 
procedure, it will be necessary to appoint a qualified officer 
to conduct the proceedings of al^ general and any special 
court-martial; consequently tho reduction of one deputy* 
would bo no saving to Government. 

SI. No such allow'anco .being found necessary for 
batteries of artillery with large Native establishments, it 
may not bo considered necessary to maintain interpreters 
with cavalry and infantry regiments; but it must be 
remembered that, in doing away with such appointments, 
ono of the very few inducements now offered to regimental 
officers to qualify in Native languages is withdravyn; and as 
court-martial duties must be carried out by a paid English 
officer, as interpreter, very little saving, would be effected 
by the change. 

82. There is only ono British cavalry regiment attached 
to the Bombay army. 1 believe that the Madras scale of one 
syce to every four hoipes would be found sufficient; but tha 
syces must be well paid. 


a 20 



Appcadiz IU .7 ( 174 ) 


QniiSTioHs. 


Answeiu}. 


98. Might not Vazar florgeaiits bo abolished f 


34. (a) Docs not voor Excellency coneidcr that 
the present expondSture on ^puxikah> pulling is 
excessive; arc nut large reductions possible j and 
would it not be feasible to rcducs tbe cost of 
puiikab'pulling by resorting to the old system of 
a fixed allowance per company, &c. P 

(h) Would the abolition of khus-kbus tatties, 
except in hospitals, cause any discomfort or risk 
to the health of the troops f • 

Can your Excellency • suggest any way of 
reducing the very heavy exi»euditui’c annually 
incurred in the pnrcltuso (or manufacture) and 
repair of barrack furniture, barrack bedding, 
Ac. P 

35* Does your Exccllbiicy consider it necessary 
to maintain any resorvo of Government horses ; 
aud if so, how many ; and on what basis should 
the reservo be calculated P 

Should this reserve bo attached to corps and 
battorios, or to one or more dep6ts ? 


s 

36. If the former, to what particular division 
of the army should they bo posted P 


87, Would your Execllcncy approve of the 
^•eduction of the cstablishuient of horses for horse 
and field batteries to the war scale laid down in 
Amij Circular No, 186 of 1877, deducting such 
carts as io India arc drawn by bullock^. P 


38. Can your Excellency suggest any iinprovo- 
ments in the c^ustitutiou and working of the 
commissariat dej^rtment P 

The xioints which would appear io rcKiuire 
notice are— 


(a) 'llic large supervising staff of the depart- 
meul. 


33. Baasar Bez^eauts can be dispeneed with as Boon as the 
new cantonment rules are published. 

It is understood that provision will be made for the 
employment of qualified civilians, who will be paid and do 
the duties now required of bazar sergeants in a proper and 
efficient manner. 

34. (a) In the Boipbay presidency the tlimate does not 
necessitate any great amount of expenditure on punkah- 
pullingi which is required at very few stations. The cost has 
been reduced by the introduction of a lover punkah, not 
altogether satisfactory. 

(i) Khus-khus tatties arc only used at some of the north- 
era stations. The medical officers say that they cannot be 
abolished without risk to the health of the troops in hospitals. 

(c) The repair of barrack furniture has, I understand, 
been vcl*y recently made over to the engineers department; 
but 1 cauLiot say with what cfEect ou exjHjnditure. 

35. It is, I think, ncce.ssary to maintain a reserve of 
Government horses ; and 1 would fix the number at 200 for 
this presidency. This number represents rather less than the 
average number of remounts which have been required yearly 
by British cavalry and batteries of royal artillery in the 
Bombay army for the last five years. IWr batteries have 
recently proceeded on service f rom this command ; and, in order 
to complete them, it w’as necessary to withdraw 103 horses 
from other batteries. 1 do not think, therefore, that 200 is 
more than should be kept in reserve to meet emergencies, or 
more than arc likely to be al>sorbed within a year on ordinary 
occasions. The intermittent state of the horse market in 
Bombay is a strong argument in favor of the establishment 
of a reserve*, as horses are only obtainable there at certain 
times of the year. 

There should also be a yearly imp(»rtation of mules from 
Pei’S!a for mountain batteries. The dealers shoulcl be en¬ 
couraged to bring a few with the horses from the Gulf, llie 
mules that are getting past their work in the mountain bat¬ 
teries should be banded over to the commissariat, by whom 
they could be utilized for some years longer. 

• 36. The reserve sbould be attached io a dcp6t on a line of 

rail and in a good climute. Ahmediiagar answers these con¬ 
ditions. Horses are known to thrive there well, forage is 
cheap, and the requisite stabling is available in the deSbrtod 
cavalry stables. 

The difficulties of attaching the reserve to batteries are— 

1 #/.—-The horses would then be separated, and it would 
be necessary to eoMect them from various quarters to meet a 
sudden call. 

—They would lose the advantage of being in the best 
«L‘Hmafc that can he selected. 

3rfL — Additions would have to be made to the cxisiifig 
stabling. ^ 

37. There being no reserve of horses at present estah- 
lisjied, and horses being verj’’ scarce in Bombay, except at 
particular seasons, 1 do not think that any reduction ought to 
be made in the established number for horse or field batteries. 
Indeed the elficicncy of the batteries ill tlie field in tilnc of 
war would be greatly increased by the substitution of horses, 
instead of bullocks, in battery carts. 

38. Tlie Officiating Commissary General (Colonel Wil¬ 
loughby) has in his replies to the questions transmitted to 
h’m (J^) taken such a broad and liberal view of the whole 
question of commissariat organization, and has so much 
jiractical knowledge, of which 1 am deficient, that I can only 
refer to his replies, and record my own opinions which are 
deriv<*d chiefly from Colonel Willoughby^s experience. 

(rt) As regards tbe large supervising staff of the depart¬ 
ment, I believe that, in order to avoid peculation, the staff 
must be adapted to the necessities of the moment, reducing it 
at once to the ordinary establishment so soon as the puessure 
has passed. * 



Questions. 


( 178 ) 


Answers. 


tlfy 


(b) The number of nenior officers of hifirli rank 
and with high pay, doing ooniparativoly eubordi- 
nate and unimportant work. 


(e) The large office OBtabliBlimontA kept np 
with each executive officer in oonsoquenco of a 
waul of simpliftcatiun and unification in the 
examination of accounts. 

((I) Bolative ndvantogea of the contract and 
agency system of supply.• 

Expense of the movomont of commissariat 
stores, owing to want of supervision and system. 


(y*) As to the advisability of having three 
scjiiirato dopartnjcuts for India, each with its 
own large supervising and office staffs. 


(^) tank and high phy seems to be the normal con¬ 

dition of Indian deparitncnjal officers, who, having attained 
rank rapidly, cling to their appointments, and are obliged to 
do uuini])oriant work, which might be done equally well by 
more subordinate officers on loss pay. 

(r) 1 am not prepared to say iu what manner n simpHtica* 
tion and unification in the oNamination of accounts would 
affect the office establishments of executfive office 1 * 8 . 

f//) The contrai't sysicra prevails in Bombay; and can 
hardly bo <‘hangod for a better. 

(^') The expense of movement of stores does not arise from 
want of Pupi*rvision, although if may arise from a want of 
sysfem. (’olonel Willoughby recommends that a commis¬ 
sariat commissioned officer should be emphiyed at all stations 
where British troops of more tijan one krm are stationed ; 
and states that two important stations are now under warrant 
officers. 

(y*) Although the supervising and offici;; staffs may bo 
large, it would appear to be desirable to maintain tbe three 
separate departments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay on 
account of the great dissimilarity in the different i>rcsldon- 
cics of the mode and conduct of business mattiTs, contracts, 
&c., and the necessity of promjit decision and local know¬ 
ledge to avoid deception, so universally practised by Native 
contractors. 


(^) The adviAabilil-y of bringing comrais^arial/ 
dulicB luoro within tlir knowledge and oontrol of 
the gonorul offieSr commanding both in peac'o 
and in war 


(A) Wliethor it would not be advisable to con. 
flue tho operalioiifl of the oonnuihrtaricit doparl- 
nionts'niirel^ to the* ihsue of eoiisiim iblc atorrs, 
taking from it the issue of aueh tliingh ot» liiie- 
geur, bedding, Ac , which do not bcein to upper* 
tain to it. 

( 1 ) What Bhnnld be the orgaiii/.iitioii of n diM 
sion of tniiiKport in war, t c., nu to numbii t>f 
auiinaU, otlioei’b, hupenisitig staff, diiieis, aiti'> 
fieetH, and voterinu) i ills ^ 

3U, What ari» your Excellency’s views general- 
ly regarding the organization of the tr,ms}iori for 
the army in India P 


If the provisions of the (loverniuont of India's letter 
(No. Sill) of llHh February IS77 are jiroperly carried out, the 
general officer is able to give his orders direct to the com¬ 
missariat officer, who ought to be, and really is, under the 
immediate orders of the combatant officer in comnfnnd in 
time of war, and of the general officer of the dis^trict iu time 
of peace. 

(/i) I consider the course suggested in this portion of tho 
question to a great extent advisable. 


(/) See Colonel Mignon's very \iseful little manual or 
hand-book on comniiss^^riat organization. 

30. J am not aware that there is any organized system 
of transiiort in the Bombay urmy. 

Moveable columns are estiablished at all tho larger 
stidions; and they have a eortuin amount of Cjovenimeat 
transport always ready (but utilized when not required) to 
enable the column to move at very shoi*t notice. This traiis- 
por{ might rapidly In* &u]>plomented hy tho employment of 
the carts and bullocks of the eouutiy, and is a good nucleus 
on which to oi^aiiize a transport fjprvii*e, which, however, 
I do not <*onsidev necessary as a separate department. In 
November last, I ordered by telegram, without previous 
warning, the moveable columns to march at daylight on tho 
following morning four miles out and»baek to the cantonment. 
This experiment had never been tried before, so that in some 
few eases the transport was not wholly available, but the 
columns moved at once as ordered, and only with 12 hours’ 
notice. 


Tlie following points suggest tbomselves— 

(a) As to whether tbn transport sliould bo 
under the commissariat, or organized os a separate 
doportmeut ? 


As regards tbe several points to v hich my aitent ion is 
drawn, I believe that— 

For the rejiuircments of an army in the field there 
should be two distinct divisions of transport, i;L\, for the 
commissariat and for the other requirements of the army. 


(A) What are the arrangotncTits which your 
Exoidloiicy would propose should bo carried out 
for tho furmatiou of a iiuchnis of a transport 
do|>artinont by uilUeing existing carrisgo, such 
as movoahlo oolnmns, and 'witlinut adding to tlui 
presdfit cost of these P How could a system of 
regimental transport ho organised ? 

(e) As to tho most offectual means of securing 
ihe sp^y coUeciiou of transport Iu the oveiit of 
a war. 


{/j) Moveable column transport, ns at present organized in 
this presidency, offers a good nucleus on which to utilize 
existing carriage, without adding to cost. Kxcept as re^rds 
the surplus ammunition, 1 do not advocate a system of inde¬ 
pendent regimental transport. 

(n) Through the agency of the civil officers of Govern¬ 
ment in time of war, transport adapted to the particular field 


• me Financial Buview of ommissarlat JOepartmoui, 1877-78, paragraphs 18, 21,-57, 86, 109, 117* 119, ISl, 180, 131,189, 
140, 148,164. 164. 
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Appendix III* } 

Ovasnovs. 


(d) Whether it would not be adHsable to 
endeavour to introduce a better and a lighter 
description of cart into India with a view to the 
•ubslitution, whcyi possible, of wlicNslod for pack 
carriage P « 

(c) Wlicthor your Kxcellency thinks anything 
can bo dono to increase the supply and improve 
the breed of mules P 

(J") Tjooking to the fact that the supply of 
camels is believed to b<^ steadily decreasing, can 
you suggest any moans by which supply can 
be kex)t up P Could not elephants be largely 
dispeused with as army tirauspurt P , 


(sr) Which do you consider it most advisable to 
use on service,—Government or hired transport P 


(h) Whether you think that, in the event of a 
Oovcrninoiit nucleus buiiig kept up, much of the 
cost could not be saved hy its utilization for tlio 
relief of troops and the carriage of commissariat 
and other stores P 

(0 What should be the organization of a divi¬ 
sion of transport in war, i, as to number of 
animals,/[>fficcrs. supervising staff, drivers, arti¬ 
ficers, and vetoriuarlana ? 


40. Docs your Kxcollency consider that the 
Military Works Branch of the Department Ihib- 
Hc Works should he brought more directly under 
the military authorities lliiiu at present, and 
could not its organisation be so arranged as to 
make the engineer dejjarlinent more efficient for 
war P Or should the Military 'IVorks Bmnch Imj 
aholished, the ordinary works being constructed 
and maintained hy the ordinary Ihiblic Woikw 
staff, a spccitil cstablislnncnt being [appointed, 
under the Military Depnrtincnt, for any largo 
works retjuiring ixiculiar knowledge or skill P 


( H« 5 


of operationB can be very effectually and epeedily collectedji 
as was evidenced in Siiui lately, when nearty £0,000 camels 
were colleciod for the service of the Kandahar oolnmn, after 
its own carriage had failed* 

(^) In all mountainous and difficult countries X believe 
that pack carriage is preferable to wheeled carna^re; but 
undoubtedly a lighter description of cart mig^ht be introduced 
with advantage* ‘ 

(<?) Endeavour has been made by the introduction of stal¬ 
lion jackasses to improve the breed of mules, but I am not 
prepared to say with what success. 

(jD I have no information to offer any suggestions 
regarding the increase of the supply of camels, which are bred 
extensively in Sind and Rajputana. Sind was almost 
denuded of serviceable camels by the demand which was made 
on that province during the recent campaign; and I believe 
tlie Rajputana camels are not well adapted to rough countries. 
Elephants are only useful for heavy draught beyond the 
reach of musketry-fire. 

(y) Whenever hired transport can be made available, it is 
less costly than Government transport, which, to be efficient, 
must bo maintained at great expense for an indefinite time 
during peace. 

(/i) By the universal adoption of railway carriage in the 
relief of troops, much of the cost of transport is saved, and 
no advantage would bo gained by keej^ing up Government 
transport, for that purpose, during peace. 

(i) Tlio organization of a division of transport is laid 
down in tlie printed regulations, and much practical informa¬ 
tion on the subject is contained iii a small manual published by 
Colonel Mignon, Commissary General, Bombay army, for 
the use of the commissariat department. 

40. I can see no reason why the Military Branch of the 
Public Works Department should not be brought more dij*cct- 
ly under the military authorities, by the submission, in the 
first instance, of all military qiu stions to the Quarter Master 
General for the (Opinion of the Commander-in-Chief. Govern¬ 
ment may require the control of expenditure ; but the militaiy 
authorities arc responsible for the efficiency of the work. 
There is no separate Military Department in the Public 
Works in the Bombay presidency. 


41. In what way can your Excellency saggost 
the reduction of the expetidiiuro of tho Military 
Works Brunch, Public Works Dcpoi'tmcut ? 

(a} Could not tlio expenditure for each year 
ho limited to a fixed iinimnl grant, and the com¬ 
pletion of tho works necessary for the accommo¬ 
dation of troops and tlio dofoiico of tho ompira 
be distributed over a series of ^cars P 

(A) What is yonr Excolloncy’s opinion of tho 
barrack accommodation In India gcucrully P 
Are not many of the barracks constructed in lato 
years designed on a most cxtriiviigant scale ; are 
these new bamtckR any more comfortiiblc or con- 
duclvu to the lioallh of tho occupiers than many 
of tho older and cheaiior oingle-etoroyed barracks ? 


(o) Might not many of tho barracks throngh- 
ont India bo constructed in a moro economical 
»ty\o; and might not many of the troops on tho 
hills bo housed foi* many years to oomo in cheap 
hots or cottage barracks r 


Could not the ordinary repairs of completed 
bamcks, and tho construction of barracks on 
standard plans, ho well loft to the X^cal Qovem- 
ments, siunect to mspection by offloers employed 
UiiAer the Gidvemment of Indin f 


41. As already stated, in the Bombay presidency there is 
no separate Military Works Branch in the Public Works 
Department. 


(a) Tlie expenditure is limited, and, if one may , judge 
by the result, too mufch limited, by a fixed annual grant. So 
that the eom])letion of all works is really distributed over a , 
serfcs of yt‘ars. 


(^) The barracks roeently constructed in the Bombay 
command are more costly {ban necessary, but are ciot on 
what I should call ' a mosC extravagant scale.^ I believe that 
,the new barracks are not more comfortable, although infinitely 
more commodious and handsome, than the older jind cheaper 
Binglo-storeycd barracks which prevailed formerly in.lndia. 1 
have a strong feeling that my regiment twenty years ago, • 
when occupying less palatial buildings than do regiments in 
the present day, was infinitely less subject to fever, caused,' 
as I believe, by overheated men being exposed to the extreme 
ventilation and thorough di*aughts of the present costly 
buildings, 

(c) The present singlc-storeycd barracks are very substan¬ 
tially built, and are excellent in their design; but I think 
their cost is out of proportion to the requirements of British 
.soldiers, who are not accustomed to, and d 9 not appreciate, so 
much cubic spaoe^ which means ^thorough draughts^amd 
Ht|;le real comfort. 

(d) The Local Government of Bombay now undertakes 
through the Public Works Department the repairs and- con¬ 
struction of barracks on standard plans, which are carried out 
at every station with but little reference to climate/ lomijl 



\ 


Quztnoim. 


(tf) Might not Eoropoan aoldiers he inoi*e fro- 
qnentl/ employed In puhllo works, osTOcially in 
the constraotion of thou own buiracks on the 
MUf fuid the roods leading to them ? 


42. Bo yon eonsidcr that a cIcMirer^ and more 
appropriate UasMith ution of the sublocts deilt 
with in each dopaitinent of iho stuff and tho 
army could bo adopted, and if so. Mould it not 
add to efficiency, and tend to tho reduction of 
labor? 

43 Do you consider that tho amount of cor- 
rospondcitco and roturns in tho ai my could bo 
roducod, and nonld >ou appiovcof a comiuittoo 
to coosidor tlua (|ue8tion ? 


44 . Do you consider that tho system of pay¬ 
ment, audit, and at my account is susceptiblo of 
Immovement, and what alterations would ^our 
SjumUency suggest P 


46. Is your TSxcoUoncy in faver of station (or 
gonoial) hosjntalh in large eantniinionts, and lU Id 
and base (or goncril) hospitals in tho field, in 
plftfso of icguneutal hospit^ ? 


4G. Do you think it desirable that tbo power 
formally granted to commanding officeis of 
Kative regiments to dismiss men of bad charac. 
ter or inefficient for service should bo restoiod P 


47. (a) What changes, if any, would yonr 
Excellency recommend in the constitution, orgau- 
iaation, and equipment of the Native cavalry 
and infantry ? 


(hy Is your Excellency favor of tho sub- 
elflntion of pioneer regimi i for liuo regiments , 
and oonld more Gkiorkha regiments be raised ? 


Aminm* 

oiroumstanoes, or other oonlSnj^imoieB dgsential to the oom£ov 
aad well-being of the occuftmts. 

(e) 1 believo that much more use might bo mode o 
British soldiero if the medical officera did not at one 
negative any attempt to employ them usefully in time o 
I)caoe. 

In war time British soldiers aro C3(posed at all hours t 
all the vicissitudes of climate, without apparently any injuri 
ous effect. 

42. I believe that the elassifieation of tho subjects deal 
with in iho staff office of the army has been very carefully 
con<4idcrG<]^ and that each depaitment has adopted a system t< 
secure efficiency and reduce clerical labor to the utmost. 

43. The necessity for reducing the amount of correspond 
cncc and returns lu the army hsy frequently been mooted; bm 
1 believe that ihtir reduction depends very much upon thi 
idiosyncrasy of the head of the department; and that but verj 
little bcneiit would ari$e from further enqufry by commltteo* 

4t. The subjeets contained in tins question are of sucliim- 
portance, that I only consider myself qualified to give a coneisi 
answer through the infoimatlun uffoixled by the Oflitiatiu^ 
Controller of Army Accounts, who very candidly admits tha' 
tho system of audit is searching and prompt, but repudiatoi 
the possibility of eliminating trivial objections for feai 
ofjttstul>lishing precedents , and he admits of no exercise oJ 
judgment in subordinate auditors, Tli<» payment of the 
army is eoiuludtd beloie the middle of the ensuing montl: 
for wliK h payments have lieen made , and the audit of ajcountf 
IS completed so rapidly, that the regimental i>aymaBter U 
relieved fiom niucli responsibility. ^ 

45. Thcic IS much economy in station hospitals foi 
laigo cantoninents, whereby the dispensing and cooking de^ 
paitin(‘ntb, as well as the ostahhshinent ol seivauts, are mud 
reduced. Jhit thci*e is a Uiong ]»icjudiee in Muropeau regi¬ 
ments, as there would be m private life, against patients be¬ 
ing sent to a station hospital, to be treated by the inidica] 
officer on duty instead ot by the regimental medical officers 
for whom the old soJdi<‘r not only had a great respect, but ^ 
personal regaid. 'Inis ho does not Jc<4 lor a stianger, wlu 
cannot take the same init^resl in Ins ailments. Kvery regi¬ 
ment sh<»uld liave Us own medical offjc4*r, but the services oj 
this officer could of course be utilized in laigc cantonmente 
at station liospitals On aoli\e sei\uo, field hosjntuls become 
base' or general hospitals, accoiding to then position and 
permanency. The old system, hy which every regiment was 
CROiiriibcred with a large hospital and medical establislimcxit 
in time of war, is now shown to be im^iraeticable. 

Field hospiVil*^, with one or morq regimental surgeons and 
strctehei-beareis aclually present with the regiments in the 
field, seem to moot all tho roquiicments of active service. 

40. If I could believe that, und^r the ])iesoiit sjstom, com¬ 
manding off iccis of Kali\e regiments look as much interest in 
the welfare and cTisciphiio of their regiments ns formerly, I 
would restore to them tho j>ower of dismissing any man 
(sepoy) of had character, or who was otherwise not really 
efficient; but J have not that faith in the pre&tmt system, 
and therefore I consider that the i*ostiaini on dismissal given 
by the summary oourts-maitial should be continued. 

4*7. (a) I consider the organization, constitution, and 
equipment of the Native cavalry and infantry must be made 
the subject of a separate mmuto, if it is necessary to supple¬ 
ment the very voluminous correspondenee that took place 
under my predecessor, Su* Charles Staveley. 

(1) As every regiment should be equal to tho perform* 
ance of any duties that may be required of it, the subatitu* 
tioD of pioneeivregiments for lino regiments would lead to 
invidious distinctions, without any corresnonding benefit to 
the army at large. Goorkhas make excellent soldiers; but 
a preponderance of any particttlar class or race in the Indian 
army is to be deprecated. 
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Append^ m. i 

Qvxsrnonn, 


AwBwxaB, 


4A* In ibe ryotwari districts^ Dr in other puts of 
India, would grant i of waste lands, reveiiye-free 
for their lives, be ucc^tablo to Native officers 
nnd soldiers 1^ lieu of part of their pension f 


48. Orants of waste land would not zneet the approTal ol 
Native officers and soldiers in lieu of pension. The system 
was tried and failed^ because the land was barren^ and the 
want of capital prevented its beings brought into propev 
cultivation. 


49. Would it not he desirable to alter the desig¬ 
nation of ressaldart, rossoidars, and subudars of 
the Native nnny, who now Command troops and 
oompanios, to that of captain, and jemadars to 
that of lieutenant ? 


49. I can sec no object in altering ths designations of 
Native officers, which^ow serve as a distinction to prevent 
ooiifuaion between their regimental rank and the rank of the 
European officers. 


50. For UiQ ednoation of cadets of good family 
for direct commissions as Native officers, would 
it not be dosiraldo to alford them the means of 
instruction in milibiry schools, say one pi lloorkeo 
for Eastern, and one at Poona for Western India, 
where the fees should 1^ sufficiently high to 
ensure only gentlemen of a superior daks entering 
their sons, and to which uominatious should bo 
made by the Viceroy ? 


60. I have not sufficient experience to state positively 
from personal knowledge what effect the education of Natives 
of good families in military schools would have upon the 
appointment of officers to direct commis-sions in the Native 
army. I should have thought that such an idea would bo 
rciidertxl impracticable from castc-prejudiecs; but if it were 
practicable, I doubt whether they would on appointment to 
regiments obtain that control over the various castes of 
sepoys necessary to make such cadets good and efficient 
officers. 1 think that our first care should be to improve the 
class of those enlisted into the army, either by extending the 
area of enlistment, or by giving additional pay to induce ft 
better class to enlist. The training and education of a sepoy 
who lias pa.«!sed through tlic various grades of i*ank before ho 
becomes an officer ajiparcntly fits him for the jieculiar posi¬ 
tion he has hotKJoforward to bold, better than if he were 
appointed direct to a commission in the army. 

1 do not think that such nominations^ if feasible^ should 
be made only by the Viceroy. 


51. To v^at extent would you recommend the 
grant of commisaii>n!A, otherwise than hy promo¬ 
tion from the ranks; and whut should be the 
attaiumimts qualifying for auch nominations ? 


51. Compulsory retirement at the end of 32 years' service 
in all ranks ensures promotion, at a doiiirable age, to younger 
men who arc serving in the ranks.*- I would not, therefore, 
recommend the grant of commissions, otherwise than by 
promotion from the ranks, except under very exceptions 
circumstances. 


62. With reforenoe to the compaTativo small 
amount of ponsion to pay of Native nfficern, nnd 
to alTtml them greater indiuvnicntH to retire, 
would it bo denirublo and aece])tahlo to thc'in to 
«stai)li8h a system of deforn'd puj', by dciluction of 
a email pcrcentiigo, esiy 5 per cent., from the pay 
of all Natiiro offieers hereafter promoted, to amass 
to iudividiml credit, witli interest say ut 4-i pop 
cent. ? The Hiiin to bo bunded over cm rotiroinont, 
or to his hoii'H ut any time in ease of his death, 
and to be iiinlicnalilo by any authority, except by 
being contiecuto<l to the Slate in c;iho of eadUior- 
Ing. 

r».3. lias your Exoclloney any Biiggostione to 
make with a view to niter or improve the teriiifl 
on which Native oflicorH and soldiers can ohlaiu 
ponsion. or to niter the periods after which Native 
offleevK nnd soldiers c‘:xn (»htaia pqiisiou ou medical 
eortidcato or otherwiag H 


54. l>o you consider that, under a prepepsystem 
of concentration and distribution ut iniport.ant 
centres, the strength of the present Native army 
in India emn bo roiluoed, should it bo resolved to 
croatc a system of reserves supplying extra men 
to moot a call for service, say to an extent equal 
to half the strength of the present Native army ? 


52. I cannot see that any advantage would be gained, 
either U> the Native offic*cr or to the State, by the introduc¬ 
tion of any system of ileferred jaiy ; the terms of pension are 
' generally approved, and no ofiieer should continue in tho 
service after lie Ixicomes inefficient, nor after he has completed 
the full period on the terininution of which he becomes 
eligible for pension. * 


63. If tho sepoy, at tho end of 16 years' service, sees 
little prospect of *becoming a non-commissioned officer, Ke 
endeavour.^ to obtain liis discharge ou medical certificate on 
the smaller pension of Its. 4 a month rather than await tlia 
I full |Veri<)d of 32 years before he can bo eligible for tho full 
pension of Ks. 7. 

In tho Bombay army over 17,000 men are under 15 years' 
service, proving conclusively that Native soldiers only remain 
w^h tho colors until they can secure a pension, however 
small, to supplement their earnings in j»rivate life. 

54. For the reasons already stated, 1 do not think that 
the small force composing the Bombay army can bo concen¬ 
trated in the manner proposed. If the system of reserves 
were connected with the district police, so that, in addition 
to the ordinary iKilicc, a military police were established, tho 
objections to the concentration of troops at important centres 
would cease, and the strength of the Native army might 
then be reduced to the extent of, say, one-third of the present 
number. 


But 1 do not advocate this reduction, because I believe 
'that reserves are altogether impolitic. 

The best reserves are the separate armies of tho sepaz^ 
presidencies, who, speaking different languages, and having 
different customs, are nevertheless paid by tho same master 
to support the same Government, and maintaiA En glish 
iRipremaoy, whether threatened on the north, east, west, or 
iofith. 
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QoBSTKnn, 


’ AMBWXiuK.;;' 


BB. Would it be edTaiitageoiie, io ycmt Exoel* 
leney*! oi4nloo, toevtabtUh fuidi MierviMi; mod |£ 
• 0 . on wb«t priociplo 7 




66. T>o yon consldor that the home or snj con¬ 
tinental eyatom of reserve force could, with altera¬ 
tions, be adapted to the Native armies of India P 


67. If you object i^onerally to the creation of 
extra reserve forces of Native trootM (but havinj? 
rog'ard to the fact that annually a lar^o numbor of 
men arc transferred to the puTision lists, and that 
the cost for the total numbor of pensioners, vis., 
63,178. is Ks. 46,08,539 per annum), do you 
sec any reason why the present system of invalid 
pensioning after 15 years* service sliould not bo 
abolished, and a limited numbor of eifectivc men 
bo passed to a reserve on reserve pay, after say 
not less than 8 years* service, uoii-effoctives 
being at all times examined by a medical board, 
and struck off with gratuities equal to ono 
month's pay for regimental or reserve service, 
as the case may be, for every year's service ? 

In such an organization the men of the re¬ 
serve could he retained under the iinmodiutu con¬ 
trol of their own regimental officers, aiid 1>o lia¬ 
ble, during a fixed period, to be q^llcd out at any 
time in case of war to join their own rogiinents 
and for one month's annual training at thedui>6t; 
after which period they might imss into a second 
rostrve, liable only to ho called out for garrison 
duty in case of war, until entitled to reserve jM^n- 
sioii. 

On the score of efficiency and economy, and to 
afford the means of maintaining 
depots and such niserves as have been proposed 
above, might it not bo adviisable to increase regi¬ 
mental strength from 600 to 800 sepoys, with a 
cori*osi)onding reduction of the number of batta¬ 
lions in tlic proportion of 4. to 3 P 

58. Would it be i>ossihlc to utilize the men of 
the sappers and miners and the pioneer corps, who 
may have passed to the reserve, in arsenals, 
depots, railways, and other workshops P 

• 69. Would you, in like manner, opprove of the 
conversion of Native cavalry corps into rogi- 
moiits of 4 instead of 3 squadrons, with a corre- 
spondlng decnmse in numbor of regiments fnmi 
4 to 3, a squadron commander and officer being 
ad4pd to each corps P 

• 

60. Should the Punjab and Sind Frontier 
Forces be placed wholly or entirely under the 
Couunander-m-Chief in India P 


61. What are the eommunioations the construc¬ 
tion of which aiipears to be of the first moment 
from a military point of viow F 


55. I *do not coinsider that in a tnilititisF point of viow 
any advantag^e would aceilie to the army by the establish* 
ment of such reserves^ although a small economy might bene* 
fit the State; beoause the sepoys who now malinger to obtain 
their discharge after J 5 years^ service wonld bo availltble to 
form reserves on ]>os8ib1y lls. or Rs. 3> instead of Be, 4^, 
which they now obtain. This apparent saviiffg is not^ how« 
ever, real, as the same man would cotitinuo for ever on tho 
smaller pension, whereas in the reserve he would obtain n 
higher pension after, say, 33 years' service. 

53. 1 have always been under the impression that the re* 
storation of the martial spirit in India would be fatal to our 
supremacy. If, however, as these questions of reserves lead 
me to suppose, there is no objection to trained men being 
scattered throughout the villages in country districts, possi* 
bly trainingbthe armies of the Native Princes, 1 can see no 
reason why the home system of reserves should not bo 
adapted to the Native armies. *• 

57. It must always bo borne in mind*that the Native 
army in India is purely an army of mcrcjenaries, animated 
by no feelings of love fpr British rule, but by religion and 
by tradition hateful of our presence, and antagonistic to ouc 
Government. Natives give only that amount of allegianco 
we pay for, and that amount of service wo buy. Under such 
circumstances it would not appear to be dosirablo to pay men 
for doing nothing, in a country where they might become 
iiHischievous unless retained under the immediate control of 
their officers, which could only be effected at considerable 
expense. 

1 do not therefore see that any farther reserve is necessaty 
than that now formed by the older pensioners, wbo, I am 
informed, wore called out in this presidency durihg the mutiny, 
and did good garrison duty. The present system of invalid 
pension after 15 years' service might, thercfoi^, be abolished, 
and all men retained for tUc full period of their enlistment in 
the army; but, if found inefficient before their full time for 
pension arrived, they might be discharged with a gratuity, 
])roportioned to the number of years' service they have giV64 
to the State, 


6 R. The corps of sappers and miners in the Bombay 
presidency is so small (tlioro are no pioneer corps), that the 
number of men pasfied into the reserve and lit for further 
cini)loymcnt in arsenals, &c., would hardly be appreciable. 

*r>D. The paucity of this arm of the service in the 
Bombay army would prevent any reduction in the number 
of regim(‘nts, although it w^ould be very desirable to in- 
• crease the nun^ber of squadrons, with an increase in the 
number of officers to the extent notified, v/z., one squadron 
commander and one troop officer being added to each 
regiment. 

CO. All military forces should *be under the control of * 
the Commander-iti-Chief of the territorial army or army- 
corps in which the force is acting; therefore the Punjab and 
Sind Frontier Forces should iMft under the command of the 
respective Commanders-in-Chief, subject to such local regula¬ 
tions as the state of the country may demand and its 
political oflicers deem necessary. 

GI. India is now covered with a network of railways, 
daily increasing in extent, and rendering the construction of 
military lines of (‘ommunication unnecessary. At the same 
time it is essentially necessary for the Government of India 
to maintain such a control over the working of railways, 
that no local difficulties may exist or restrictions be offered to 
the rapid transport of troops by rail in any direction, and at 
any time that their services may be required.- The Bombay 
presidency is also well traversed by excellent highways which 
pierce the GbAts in different places, giving easy communica¬ 
tion between the coast and the Deccan, and extending 
across the Bombay frontier into the interior of India. If 
these roads are kept in proper repair, there is little necessity 
for the ocmstmction o£ other lines of communicatioh for 
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n?AFF CORPS. 

R^ ies by His £xoell6n<7 Lieateiumt>Ofneral H. J. Wane, C-B-, Coiniaaiider>f]i-Obief, Bombay 

(» Armys 

I do not consider that^ personally, I have suflicient practical experience of the working of the 
^stom to be able to record more than a general desire that the present enquiry may be the means 
of abolisliing defects in the staff corps, which, as applied to Bombay army, if they cannot be 
considered as positively*mischievous, arc certainly not satisfactory. 

The promotion of officers to the higher grades for whom there is no appropriate employment 
has eneumbere<l the army with field officers far in excess of its possible wants, therchy obliging them 
to undertake duties derogatory to their rank, and eonsoquenily entailing an expenditure far above 
any corresponding result; while the interests of the State have suffered by the disunion caused in 
British regiments by the removal of officers to serve in the staff corps, who^o vacancies are not 
always immediately lilled up. 

I consider that it is only flue to the careful study and consideration that he has given to the 
subject, to state that 1 have iwailed myself of Brigadier-General Brockets (Adjutant General of the 
Bombay army) exocrience in replying to the questions submitted in the paper No. II on the Staff 
Corps. • 

QtfESTiONS. Answers. 


1. What is your Excellency's opinion of the 
forking of the staff corps system P 


2. Beyond meeting the grie^nees of oertaln 
officers of the army, who in conscquonco of ro* 
ductions camo to bo in. excoss of requiroinoiits, 
has its fi>rtiiatio]i been beneficial or mischievous 
to tho army P « 


3. Has it not thrown n^n the State an 
enormoas expenditure, with litilo or no corro-> 
■ponding result; and has it not encumbered tho 
army^ with field officers far in oxeoss .of all 
eoncoivablc wants P 

4. Is it not demoralizing to «i army that all the 
officers of that wtmy shall ho entitled to rcgnlar 
promotion, grade by grade, to thp highest ranks 
f the army by mere expiry of a certain number 
of years iu eocli rank or grade, and without any 
veferenoa to merit oz effioumoy P 


1. The staff corps system of promotion differs go eHseutially 

in its main princijdcs from that on which i)romotion in the 
linglish army has been, and is, carried on, that the two 
could hardly be expected to harmonize or agree; nor can it 
be for the interests of the State to promote officers to tho 
higher grades, for whom there is no appropriate employment. 
The staff coi’ps system may be said, in general terms, to have 
been as disadvantageous to the State in all its aspects as it has 
undoubtedly been advantageous to the individual officers, 
even tboug'b, in some instances, duties which would bo equally 
wcdl, if not better, performed by subalterns, arc now re¬ 
quired of captains and field officers. 1 am not aware of 
any other instance of a system of promotion, such as that 
which was devised for the staff corps, vh., promotion by 
mere length of service without I'cfcreiicc to the necessities 
of the State. The Bombay staff corps now numbers 440 
cffeciive officers; of these 2?i4 are field officers, and 206 
captains and subalterns. Before the Ist April 1880, 11 of 
the eaxitains will complete 20 years' service, and will then 
be promoted to the rank of major, when the field officers, 
will number 245, against 195 captains and subalterns. Tho 
staff corps rule of ])romotion has been ajqfiied to the officers 
on the general list officcra who entered the Service 

between 1857 and the formation of the staff coips, but who 
did not enter the staff corps) with similar results, ns the 44 
captains who are now on those lists will all be promoted to 
the rank of majcg* before April ] 882. These figures seem 
prove that the \vorking of the staff corps system cannot bo 
said to be in any respect satisfactory. 

2. * The problem •which tho Government of the day had to • 
solve was doubtless the most difficult which could welj bo 
imagined, as they were hound by the covenants which existed 
between the l^ast India Company and its officers to defil very 
tenderly with individual interests ; and it would apx>ear that 
these interests, rather than those of the State, received first 
consideration. Asa matter of fact, although it i^ probable 
that this view might not be readily accepted by oflipcrs of 
the India.n army, the effects of the mutiny were, on the whole, • 
favorable to the officers of the East India Company's 
service. At the same time it cannot be said that the rate of ‘ 
promotion arrived at under the staff corps system is at all in 
excess of tho requirements of the service; and though that 
system imposes an unnecessary financial burden on the State, 

it can hardly be described as mischievous to the army. 

6. I reply iu the affirmative to both these questions. 


N. 

4. This question puts tho case in an extreme way. It is 
true that officers in the staff corps do rise to the highest grades 
by the expiry of a certain number of yearn, and that •only by 
the adoption of the severe measure of placing on officer on tbe 
half-pay Bst can his promotion be prevented or retarded; bnti 
even in regiments of the British it 

powem . 
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5. The three staff corps contain^ cxclnsiTO 
of ^neral ofllcors and licutenant-colontde in 
receipt of allowances, 1,961 oflicors: of these, 
no less than 494) are in civil employ. Alany of 
tliGse officers have no^ done au^ military work, 
othors have Imd no connection with the work o^i 
the army for very many years ; yvl they all of 
them, iiuder the rules or the staff corps, are 
qualifyinpr hy the pasHufil'o of time for promotion 
to the highest rank iii tlio anny, and the coltu 
tiol’s alloM'anccs. If they liold on l<i their np- 
poiutments long enough, they will receive a pen¬ 
sion double the ptmsioii of the high<5st civil 
officers in the country; though they have from 
their first appointment hemi receiving precisely 
the same i>ay as civilians iJi the dcpirtmeut to 
which they belong. Is not this, in your Kx<?cl- 
leticy *s opinion, a very serious blot on the system ? 

6. Out of the' 1,467 officers who rcm'iin 
after deducting officers on civil employ, 1,187 
are omjdoyed as rcgiincntHl nfiicers, anil only 201 
are employcil on the military and dejiartmental 
staff. Was it not an entin? reversal of the pro¬ 
per order of tilings to form nearly iho wlnrlo of 
the officers of the nrniy into a stuff corjis, when 
the number of stuff appointments boro so small 
a relation to the number of rcgiiucutul appoint¬ 
ments P 

7. Is there any other army in the worhl in 

which tlio rcgimentnl officiTs of an army of 
120,u00 men would be taken entii'ely from the 
staff P jp 

8. Is it not better that the staff shoum bo 
officered from regiments, so that as niany regi- 
mental ofiicers iif-. iKtssihh; may neijuiro a knowledge 
of staff duties, than the regiments should ho 
officered from the staff ? 


9. Tf yonr Excellency admits that the staff 
corps organization lias Ixicn niischievouH, w<tiild 
your Excellency l«ivo it ns it is, in consideration 
of tho difficulties of eslubliriliing a fresh organ¬ 
ization ; or would your Excellency pi*opose to 
abolish it ? 


10. Several schemes for rcelasrifying tlio 
officers of the army for the purposes of promo¬ 
tion have been »uggcsl(‘d — 

(1) That tho chis.siticaiion should he entirely 
rt^imontaf; and that for tliis purpose several 
battalions should be li»iked iut^j one regimentf 
and promotion np to tho rank of socond-in- 
comrauiid should go regimental ly ; command to 
go by Rcbjction. Tho regimental cadre, &c., ixi- 
cla(h> A certain percentage of officers in excess 
of rcginiontal requirements, in order that tho 
necoHsu^y nuxuljcr of .officers may be withdrawn 
from the staff. 

(2) That the whole of tho officers of the 
three armies should be formed into one genoral 
list; that a^uiy pnanution slioxild go either hy 
length of service in oacli rank or by seniority 

•on tlic occurrence of vacaucio.s iu the rank above, 
• tho regimental promotiuu being cunfmed to tho 
officers of tho rcgiinont. 

Would your Excellency he in favor of any such 
change in reH|>cct to officers joining tho Indian 
army for the future P 


element of uncertainty ae to whether ho will be promoted or 
not is a valuable incentive* to an officer to endeavour to 
deserve the promotion whioh he knows he cannot claim as a 
right. 

6. No officer on civil employment should bo allowed to 
qualify for tho rank of colonel. In this way, his passage to 
the higher ranks of the service would be barred in a perfectly 
leg^itimatc manner. The present state of affaijrs as set forth 
very clearly in this question is most objectionable (vu^ 
reply to query 11, where tlie remedy for this is set forth). 


6. I do not consider the staff corps in tfco same liprht as 
the iceneral staff of an army. I'ho stuff ewps is entirely a 
local creation, formed to benefit officers who are dej>rivod of 
their lej^ilimate <iullinff hy the dispersion of their regiments. 
The staff corps was intended to supply the reformed regi¬ 
ments with officers, a.s .well as tlie several depai*trnoiit.s (civil 
and military), and cannot be considered a purely staff 
service corps. 


8. This appears to he the sound and proper principle, so 

loii^ as the places ol: officers temporarily removed from their 
rt‘<^iinents ft>r staff cnqiloyment are at once up, I 

believe an officer is ^^really improved for the ^{general pur¬ 
poses of tlie service whose rei^imental ox]>erieuce and know- 
lodf»'e, which nr(3 the only sure foundation of military effi¬ 
ciency ill thcj hig’her {;;;rades, are su])])Ieiuen<ed hy the wider 
ovperieuec and bclf-rclianbe to be obtained by service on tho 
staff. 

9. I am not prepared to admit that the staff eorjis orfi^aniz- 
ation has, in th<» full meauin^i^ of the term, heeji actually 
mischievous to the army; but tlie fact that it lias already 
been detrimental to Die linnnees of the Slate, and will prob- 
ably jirove even more so in tho future, renders it hig’hly 
desirable that a bej^iunin^ should at oiu'o be made towards 
iibolishiiig* tho exi.stiiig: sjstem ult(>^’ellier. 

10. The officers of the army mi^-ht be reclassified either— 
(a) by givintj the three staff eor[)s fixed establish¬ 
ments of e«acli grade, and promotinji^ officers 

, wlio were efficient and deserved promotion to the 

lii^’hor ^ra<les in succession to vacaiutios, as is the 
case in tho royal artillery and royal engineers 
• and the jothor reg-imerAs of the British service; 

or 

(^) hy forming the officers of four roglments into one 
list, to which would be added a certain percentage 
of officers ill excess of *ro"’im«‘ntal requirements, 
to prcAride for the donuirids of departments and 
the staff. Both army and regameutal promo¬ 
tion should procec'd as in refj’imeiils having four 
battalions in the nritish tinny. To this amal¬ 
gamated list should ho assigned a fixed establish¬ 
ment for ea(?h grade, say— 

4 lieuionaut-eolonels, 

9 m;ijor.s, 

10 cajilains, 

10 subalterns, 

which would give od oiiicers to each list and provide a 
margin of— 

1 major, 

2 captains, 

2 sulitjltt‘nis, 

for extra regimental employment. Officers so employed 
ehould be seconded for five ycara, and at iho expiration of 
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tbat time ehould^ ii on the military staffs rejoin their oorpe, 
and, if on civil or political employment, be required to elect 
finally which line they would adopt. There fieeme no n^ason 
to suppose that promotion would not proceed sufficiently 
rapidly in a cadre composed of 33 officers, of whom 12 or 
13 would be field officers. The rank of major would of 
necessity cany with it the position of wing^-commander; and 
to avoid too frequent changes the special appointment of 
second-in-command should be abolished. To an arrange¬ 
ment of this nature it will be objected that it would be 
necessary to transfer officers from one regiment to another 
on promotion; and this is inevitable. But it could be carried 
out without detriment to the service if the regiments so 
linked together for the promotion of the officers were those 
composed of the same classes and castes. The transfers 
would take place at considerable intervals; and rarely more 
than one officer of a regiment would bo moved at a time. 
The difficulty which would no doubt arise of one regiment 
containing a larger number of officers suitable for staff 
employment than another, would have to be met by a process 
o£ absorption, and the transfer of the supernumerary officers 
to other regiments as occasions might offer. 

The first plan would have all the objections, as far as 
regiments are concerned, of the present system, as it would 
perpetuate, though in a modified form, the dual lines of 
promotion which now make it possible for a field officer to 
bo found holding a position in a regiment wliic.h should be 
filled by a subaltern; but it would meet the financial diffi¬ 
culty, and prevent the excessive increase to the ranks of the 
field officers. Tlic second plan, though not free from 
difficulties in its initiation, presents a means of avoiding the 
double system of promotion which must eventually lead to 
complications; and would also have the effect of permitting 
a recurrence to a modified form 'of regimental promotion, 
which seems very desirable. 

The course indicated in paragraph 2 of this question is 
not desirable. 


11. Woiild your Excdloncy bo in favor of 11. The coursc indicated in this question seems to be 
eallinf? OTmii all inilitArj officers now on civil xnost desirable. 

employ tr* elect within a certain ti)no between ^ 
civil and military enijjloymoiit; and if they elect 
to remain in civil cTn])loy, to be prepared to 
give up tho ndvaiitapres of promotion in military 
rank and all claims to coloiicVs allowances, sub* 
atitntin^i^ for those privilog’cs a pension calculated 
on tho pension rules of civil servants ? 

12. Under tho staff corps system, is yonr 32. No. 

Exoelloney in a ])Osiiion to retard or refuso tho 

promotion of an inelficioni or incapable officer, 
or to accelcrato the promotion of officers of dis- 
ting^aishod merit and ability P 


13. Wlion an officer is considered to bo • 
personally nudeservinp: of furt.hcr promotion, 
should it not bo in the powor of Govenimcut, on 
tho recommendation of the Coinmander-in-Chief, 
to place him on half-pay; or to Call upon him, if 
* he is entitled to poxLsiou, to take the pension of 
his rank? 


^ 13. The Secretary of State can, and docs, place an ineffi¬ 
cient officer, or one who has misconducted himself in any way, 
on the half-pay list. It would possibly be advantageoul) that 
this power should rest with the Government; but as an 
appeal would in all cases no doubt be made to the Secretary 
of State, there are advantages in the original decision being 
given by him. 


14. Should not tho pension of officers in the 14, Tllis WOUld bo VCTV desirable, 
army bo fixed for tho future on a scale tho object 
of which should l>c to secure tho sorvices of 
officers during tho prime of thoir life, and at the 
some time not to offer them inducomoiits to dragf 
on their service in hojies of an increased pension 
after they have ceased to he efficient ? 

16. At what period of service ehould tho 16. Thirty-one years' service, and £760 a year at the 
maximum pension he obtauablo; and what should ntmemt 
this maximum bo ? ui^uiosti. 

16. If this principle 
the system of cohmers 
amounts to (giving a ve 
not to the most moritoi-ioi 
but to the longest-lived 
ooasef 


be adopted, may not 16. A limited number of these pensions should be retaSlbd, 

dealt with as rewards for long and good service; but 
18 ^ ormost^sUn^ishedl officers should not be eligible for them till after they had 
officers of tho army, taken the ordinary pension. * 


V 
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17 . Shotild fUl staff and departmontal Kp» 
pointibetiis, whether nnder your Ejroellsiioj or 
nader Ghl^smmentj be tenable for a limited period; 
what should this period be; and would it be 
advisable to vest the Govenior-Cihaneral in Oouneil 
with authority to extend the period on the special 
teoommendation of the Commandor'in-Chief when, 
on public grounds, it is undesirable that an officer 
should vacate bis office P 


18. When an officer is passed over for com¬ 
mand by his junior in tbo army, should ho not 
be called upon to retire after a certain period of 
service P 


19. Should not officers after firo years' 
tenure of ro^imontal conimand vAcuic tticLr 
commands, subject to their being reappointed nt 
tlie discretion of the Cominaudcr-iu-Cliief ^ to 
SI yours' service P 


10. Should not officers' who have been passed 
over for brigade commands bo loquirod to return 
to England under tbo terms ot paragraph 2 of 
G.*Q. O. No. 797 of Ist Augu-st 1872 ? 

• 

21. In what way docs your Excellency con¬ 
sider a reserve of officers can ho provided for in 
time of war— 

(a) Fur regiments, 
lit Military staff. 

(o) Departmental staff. 
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17. All milifcaiy staifl ap|miitin^ti wre now tenable for Are 

years; and this period iti wis itutM should nevOT 

be exceeded^ though the power to authoruie ra extension, if 
necessary, should certainly be vested in the hc^ of the 
Government. It would be highly advaniageouB if the ap^ 
pointmonts in the Military Secretariat of Government were 
also only tenable for five years, instead of being, as now, 
unlimited. It seonis doubtful whetlior the,live-year rule 
could be advantaj^oously applied thitiifrhout all grades of 
the commissariat department ; but the Commibsary General 
fihould only hold that ajipointment for live years ; and young 
officers, on first joining the department, might be seconded 
in their regiment**, and rer|uiivd to elect finally for regi¬ 
mental or commissariat service nt the end of five years. 
The pay department bliould bo treated as a civil depart¬ 
ment, and llie officers joining it dealt .with as proposed in 
query 11.^ * 

18. As sueccssion to regimenlal commands does not at pre¬ 
sent depend on army seniority onh/^ this qucfiiion would npi>ear 
to refer to a state of things saeli as tliat suggested in clause 
% of query 10; but the eour**e of action indicated is not one 
1 would ri'cummend, 1 ) 001111 *^ 0 , although an offieer may not be 
conbidenul &u(fioi<uitly good to bo selooted for the command of 
a regiment, he'* may be quite effioieiit and u.seful in the less 
important position he may be holding. 

] Hiis question scorns to iissumo that an offieer obtains the 
command of his regnnont 6»imiiltani*oiisly with his attaining 
the rank of liuii(<»naiil-colonel; and that ooiiso(|uently when 
he reaohod «‘il gears’ siTvice, he would have had the command 
for live years. This is nol the ease at ]>rebent in the Bombay 
army, as the avc'rag<‘ length of service of tin* comn^^ndants 
of Native infantry r<*giin<‘nts is years, and the average 
lirno in wliieh the officers now in command ifttuincd their 
present postiou uas 4 years; and had it not been for the 
annual retirement seheiiic, these averages would have been 
still higher. A limit to the length of time an offieer might 
hold the eoinmuud of a regiment is, however, very desirable, 
and five years appears a sufficiently long tenure ; and it is 
even worthy of eonsuleration wbetlicr it would not be better 
to fix three years, with au extension of two more, in those 
cases where such might bo eonsidejwd really di'sirable. The 
adoption of this course would necessitate a change in the 
p<*nsion rules, to induce the retirement of officers between 
20 and 20 years’ service, and aUo the n])plieation of a system 
of compulsory retirements iii the lower grades. 

20. For the reason stated in the answer to question 18,1 
do not aiqirove of the suggestion made in this query. 

21. As long as tlie establishments of regiments and dopart- 
menfs are inaiiiiiuued at a mmimuin, there ajipears to bo no 
way in Avhich the deitiands for extra oifi<*ers on the outbreak 
of w'ar ran be met than by drawing on those regiments not 
required for immediate active service, the vacancies thus 
caused being filled as rapidly as j)8hsible by young officers ^ 
from Brilihli regiments (if available) and from Sandhurst. 
Recent experience, however, proved that the capabilities of 
regiments to supply officers in JLhis way were very limited; 
and made evident the objectionable nature of this arrange¬ 
ments, which renden'd the thorps from wdiieh the gflieers 
were taken iiieffieient, and naturally failed to provide officers 
of experionee and knowleilge for the special duties suddenly 
demanded of tliera. The only absolutely certain method of 
ensuring a siifficieney of trained officers for the reijuii'ements 
of war would be to allot to wi<*h regiment and dejiartment 

a certain proportion of officers beyond the number actually 
required for peace time. But this would materially add to tho 
cost of the army; and it is therefore for consideration whether 
the necessity of tho case renders a continuous expenditure of 
this nature justifiable. 

(Sd.) H. J. WARRE, Lievt-^Genl, 

Commander-in-chief, Bombay Army^ 
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Minute hy Mis Mxoellency"the Oommander-in-Chi^, IBomhay Army. 


hvsDi^ r^ftOTVOS in connection with tho ^istrirt xiollce. 


Tlie nocijseity for providings the Native army with 
a reserve ib admitted. 

The chief diffiouliy in India consists in disposing^ of this reserve during peace, so that an indefinite 
nuirber of trained sf>ldiors shall not be thrown on native villages, or scattered throughcFut the agricul¬ 
tural disljriets, thereby inculcating an undesirable military spirit amongst the now quiet and naturally 
non-military population. 

Ft»nn»tion of tho reserve. In order to form a reserve we must consider— 

(1) How long a Kcpoy should serve with his regiment before he is eligible fpr the reserve ? 

(2) r[f>w the^rosorvo is to be dis 2 )osed of in time of pcaco ? 

In nearly every regiment it takes twelve months to drill and train a reeniit before he is fit to 
take his place in the ranks. For tho next year the recruit is still learning his duty, and it is not 
until ho enters upon his third year of service that ho may be considered a trained soldier. 

It may therefore be fairly admitted that the regiment is entitled to claim the services of every 
recruit for, say, 1 2 years. 

This perio«l may ])(5 considered tho prime of every man^s life, }>ut after such an npprenjticeship 
he may probably weary of tht^ monotony of garrison life ; and supposing that he has not obtained 
promotion, or is not hspiring liighc*r rank after this period (or the age of, say, 80 years), the 
sepoy would gladly change \u^ soldier's life for 'that which gives him greater liberty, and throws 
him a little more yn liis own resources. 

I ftiul that *evory wcU-conducted infantry sepoy, after 18 years^ service, would be in receipt of 
Bs. 9 per mensem, vi^,, Hs. 7 pay and Us. 2 good conduct i>ay, with the expectation of obtaining 
another ru^'^ec a monlii goijd-conduet i)ay on com})lciion of 15 years^ service. 

In addition to his pay, a scjjoy would be in receipt of comi)ensation for dearness of provisions, 
varying with tlu? price of grain, fj-oiri Us. 1-S to as much as Us. 4 (or even Rs. <3 a month), according 
to the station at which lie may happen to be quartt^red. His bouse (lines v>r barracks) and, if sick, 
hospilnl, as also clothes, are 2 »rovidcd for him, and after 82 years^ service he is pensioned. 

Taking the Nalivi) army as it is at present constituted, I find that there arc— 

Under 18 years service ... ... ... 17,1‘10 men. 

Undiir 20 l.e., between 18 and 20 years ... ... 2,815 ,, 

lletwcen 20 and 82 years ... ... ... 4,01-1 


Over 82 years 
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AlUiough these liguros are very satisfactory as showing that a very large i>ro])ortioii of the 
Native army \h c!omiK)Si*d <d‘ men in the ])rimo of life, they do not give so many men as 1 had ex¬ 
pected fi’om whom to scl(*,ct in onltn- ii> form a reserve. 

I must now proceed to note tho difference that exists bet ween a st^poy and a police constable, in 
« • 1 . 11 * . ^ 11 order to show that, presuming it to bo iiecessarv to 

’ eliminate the s<nnewhat too civil element that ^ircvails 

in the policc,^^ avc can do so without any great additional expense, anti at the same time form the 

nucleus of a re.^en-r whicU at oiiee will not only rend(*r the ]Hdice more cllieieiit, but wdll, eventually, 
and in the event of n<‘<?o.ssit\% secure to the army a re.sorvt' from which it can draw, to complete its 
ranks should they be thinned by a ]nNdoiigod t;aiii])aign, or by any extraordinary number of casualticg. 
The police constable coinrii^nces willi list 7 a Tiiunth (in tht^ 4tli class), and lie rises gradually until, 
when after J2 or J.8 yoars^ service, he may attain the second class, he then gets Its. 9 a month, and 
in tho 1st class as a constable Us. 10 ; after this he beconn's a head constabh^, which rank also has 
four classes; and gradually rises accoiding to merit until he may beconui a chief constable^ (l-th 
class), but Ibis windd bo beyond tho ambition of any willi whom wo. are at jnosenl dealing. 

It would appear, thond'ore, for the |nir])Ose inquired that a sepoy at 1-8 years' service, and a police 
constable of the same standing, are not very far removed from an equality us regards pay and 
cmolumonts. ^ , 

The Si'poy lias to serve 82 years and the ^loliecmaii 80 years.for his pension, which is also slightly 
in excess of the s(*i)oy ; but the 2 >fdiceman has to jirtiviile his own lodgings, is not so well cared for 

when sicik, and has compensation for dearnesi^ of jirovisioiis ♦v/Zy so long as he is in tho lowest claas at 

Bs. 7 a month. 1 would therefore suggest that from the sepoys now serving (2,815) w^ho have b^en 
in the .army bct.wi eu 18 and 20 y<»ars, a ccitain number (say 1,500) should be allowed to volunteer for 
tho 2 )olice, to be considered as a “ nilUartf conim‘>iu*ing in the 2nd class at lls. 9 a montti and 

nllowe*] to rise jic(*<>riliug Vo nu'rit or service, as may }>e the custom now prevailing in the ])olico, but liable 
for 7 years (or until they have 20 ycars^ service coinjilote.) to be eallcd upon to nqoin the army, in such 

reg*iinents, or in such jdaces, as Crovcniment m^iy decide. 
As an equivalent to the above number, deducted from the 
strength of the army, I further jiroposc that the same 
number of police constable.s, mtdically and physically 
fit, shall be allowed to enrol in the regular army, 
servo till they have completed 13 years* service, when they, and every scjioy of good character and 
otherwise eligible—on completion of 18 years* service—shall be allowed to volunteer for the police, 
thereby improving the ])liyy!<!al strength of the ])olice, as well as infusing into that force discipline 
and military bearing, at the same time opening tho field of recruiting to the army, which cannot at 
present conqieto wuth an undisciplined force, ))orha])s rather hctlcr paid, with fewer restrictions on the 
liberty of the individual, and in the country districts under less supervision by suiierior authoritj^ 

To rooaiiitulato :— \ 

(1) I projKise to form tho nuclons of a reserve for tho army in the police. ' 

(2) To commence, hy exchanging, say, 1,500 trained soldiers (sepoys) for the same, or, if prac^-* 

cable, for a greater number of police constables, medically and physically fit, to be trained 
as sepoys, who at the end of 18 years, or at 80 years of age, will rejoin the police, and 
continue to serve under the same conditions as arc imposed on sepoys now ja?.ning the 
police. 


JV.Z?.—Aftrr the 20 years* »er\‘ico Js completed, ilioir 
liability to bo rooHlled to servo in ilie army coasca, 
and they eniitiuue to tiorvo in tlio tu complete 

thoir period of service for pension. 
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(S)- To alloftr every oepby of good oheraoter oA eom^letion of IS iorvice, or 30 yattre of 

age, to volunteer for the police on the tehns above stated. 

Hie advantages to he derived from this scheme are doubtless, in She fin^ instance, eonsidorably ki ‘ 
favor of the police, which will be made more efficient by a large number of trained men being 
drafted into its ranks, and a similar number of untrained men beidg eliminated from its ranks; Imt 
prospectively, I hope similar advaiiteges to the army will accrue by the superior organization of the 
police, enabling this force to deal with all internal commotion without requiring aid from the army— 
by extending the now somewhat limited field for recruiting—and by giving the sepoy a relief at the 

of X3 years ^om the monotony of his ordinary garrison life. 

As the police number in all over &1,500 officers and men, the infusion of 1,500 Soldiers Would 
hardly be felt, until they have trained the other constables and infused a nlllitary spirit into thw 
ranks. 

H. J. WARllE, Generalj 

Commander-in-chief, Bombay Army. 

The Ui Auymt 1879. 



* 'Minute in oontinuaMon of the Commander-in-Chief *8 {Bombay Army) reply to qnee- 
tion No. 25^ from the Army Organization Commission at Simla, on the subject 
, of the European Garrison of India. 

The matter pi’csented for consideration in question No* 25—^^ In your opinion is it desirable, on 
the score of economy and efficiency, to substitute for Indian service a local British force in place of a 
portion of the homo army ?”—^is one of so groat importance, not only as affecting the garrisoning of India, 
but also as bearing upon the recruiting and organization of the whole British army, that I desire to 
add some observations to those which 1 have embodied in my reply to that question as submitted to mo 
by Commission at Simla. 

; j/The substitution, for Indian service, of a local British force in place of a portion of the home 
>-«tay, the alternative suggested by the question, might be attended by some reduction of cxx>onse, and 
sdiight eventually secure to tlie Indian service a supply of mature and seasoned soldiers, physically 
better fitted for service than the lads who now fill the ranks (and the hospital f). But there are dis* 
advant&geg attaching to the constitution of such a force which more than counterbalance these un- 
tAoubtod advantagoa 
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Sooner or later a local BritiBb force would inevitably fall below ibe bigb standard of excellence 
wbiob it is necessary to maintain in all parts of the army of the Empire; and in no part of that imny 
is high efficiency more essential liban in that force to wbicb^ altbougb small in numbers^ is committed 
the charge of the momentous interests connected with our rule in India. 

The alternative suggested in quel^tion 6 (c) addressed to departmental officers—" What is your 
opinion regarding the propriety and feasibility of continuing the present system, but with special 
enlistm^mts for India ? —suggests an alternative, free from the objection above mentioned, though open 
to another, which I shall hereafter state, and which appears to make its adoption impossible. 

If, as the question seems to suggest, all recruits were enlisted under the powf^rs of the Army 
Enlistment Act, 1870,^ for twelve years, subject to the liability of being either retained with the 
teolors for the whole of that period, or of being discharged into the reserve at the expiration of six 
years, or some shorter period at the option of the Secretary of State ; and if the Secretary of SiatCi 
in exercise of that option, were to require twelve yoars^ continuous service with the colors from all 
men belonging to regiments actually serving in, or shortly about to proceed to, India, the difficulty 
now felt, iLrisiiig from the extreme youth and physical unfitness of the men composing our Indian 
battalions, would be lessened^ if not entirely removed. And if the present system of periodically 
relieving regiments serving in*India by regiments furnished from the Imperial army serving at home 
were adhered to, the •unimpaired efficiency of the Indian force would be maintained, and the whole 
problem of garrisoning India/satisfactorily solved. 

It is not to be, wondered at, therefore, that this alternative has been warmly advocated by several 
officers of high siftnding and experience to whom the question has been submitted by the Commission, 
and who, serving* in India, regard the matter primarily from an Indian point of view. 

But whilst this alternative offers so eatisfiictory a solution from the Indian stand-point, it does 
so at a sacrifice which renders it, in my opinion, impossible of adoption. 

For by refusing to the recruit the option of enlisting for short service, it virtually surrenders an 
essential principle of the short service system, a system, which was deliberately adopted by the nation 
in 1870-71, and which has been for the past eight years and is now upon its trial. 

It is no doubt true that many mililary men of ability and experience, whose opinions are entitled 
to consideration (as well as a seetiou of the press, ropreseiiting ignorant impatience of any experiment 
not crowned with immediate and ecmiplete success) are now urging that the eight ycars^ trial, which 
has been given to the system of Bhoi*t service introduced by the Secretary of State in 1870-71, 
has proved it to be altogether unsiiited to the requirements of the British army; and that the only way 
in whicl^ the question of the organization of our forces can he settled is to give up short service alto¬ 
gether and to revert to the 63 ^ 6 lem of long service which obtained before 1870. 

But thoilgli I admit that the existing system of short service, owing to certain defects in the 
mode in which it has been applied, has hitherto proved less successful than iVs author anticipated, has 
indeed been in some respects so far a failure as to partially justify the cry which has been raised 
against it, I am not jjrcpared to join in the cry for its abolition ; on the contrary, I recognize the 
great economical and social advantages of a short service system in England, and I believe tliat not 
only does it possess these advantages as compared with the old system of long service, but that, though 
not susceptible of being universally applied, and not suited to Indian service, where the conditions 
require that soldiers should be engagt'd for comparatively long periods, it is peculiarly adapted to the 
requirements of a very large portion of tdio Imperial army of Great Britain. 

For this reason, in discussing the question of garrisoning India, I limit myself to the consideration 
of proposals consistent with the maintenance of the short service system adopted by Parliament in 
1870 BO far as regards service at home. • 

From this point of view I propose to consider the feasibility of the plan suggested in question 6 (b), 
viz., that the European part of the garrison of India should consist of local battalions affiliated 
to the line battalions at home.^^ 

If by local battalions we are to understand battalions the whole of whose commissioned officers 
well as the non-commisBionc<l officers and rank and file are to be permanently quartered in India, 
the system of affiliated local battalions would be open, though in a less degree, to the objections which 
attach to a local European army. , 

The regimental officers, to whom an exclusively Indian career alone would be open, would be 
unable to keep themselves abreast of the time in military knowledge and idea; they would inevitably 
sink into a local groove of thought and habit, whereby the battalions under their command ^ould 
gradually but surely deterionitc. 

This influence could, however, be efFccj^ually guarded by making the Indian battalion, not only 
affiliated to, but equally with the liomo battalion, an integral part of the regiment, keeping up a 
regular interchange of officer^ between the two battalions. 

Each oflieer of the regiment serving alternate periods at home and abroad would have the full 
advantage of an Indian experience, and ho would also have the opportunity of keeping up his profes¬ 
sional knowledge. 

With this interchange of officers regularly kept up, the system of affiliated battalions could he 
introduced without danger of deterioration. 

The s^'slcm might, moreover, be introduced into the service with little disturbance of existing ar¬ 
rangements, and its adoption, far from dislocating our regimental system, of which we are so justly 
proud and tenacious, would restore that sj^stem from the state of dislocation to which, by the indis¬ 
criminate and unsystematic introduction of short service, it has been most regretably reduced. 

The infantry of the line consists of 14*1 battalions, distributed amongst 110 reg^merfes, o£ 
which some comprise two, some four, and some a single battalion, the single battalion regiments V^ing 
linked in pairs. * ' 

^ By amalgamating each pair of linked regiments into one double battalion regiment, it would be 
possible, without much chanj^e or distui'bance, to redistribute the infantry into, say, seventy regiments, 
eonsisting each of two battalions. ^ ' 

One of these two battalions would be the foreign battalion quartered permanently abroad, the 
other permanent Iquartcred (during peace) at home. 
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1£ it were poBsible^ and 1 see no r^fion vrhj the oTseetion should not twsw he definitively settiedf . 
the third battalion of each brigade or re^ment shonld be the corresj^nding country militia 
mentj affiliated to and linked with its line battalion, for which the snilitia head^-qusrters staff would 
form a permanent depfit for the supply and training of all reernits, whether destined to serve for the 
remainder of their career in India, or for the shorter period in or aboxft the islands of Great Britain. 

l^is separation of battalions would render it possible to enlist men for each battalion upon distinct 
and different terms, each suitable for the home and foreign service for which they were respectively 
required, and enable us at once to break with the compromise of six years with the colors, and six 
years with the revive, which suits neither. 

Men would be engaged for homo aorvice for a short term of service with the color!, viz,^ a time 
limited to the minimum required to convert the raw material “ recruit"'^ into the manufactured article 
" Boldier,^^ and a long term of service in reserve, viz., a term oKtonded to the maximum, during which 
he may be held in reserve, without losing the effect of his training. 

For service abroad ho might be enlisted for twelve years' continuous service with the colors, 
subject to a renewed engagement for such further term as the man might be physically fit for; all 
soldiers re-engaged to become entitled to a pension. 

If the permanent staff of the militia regiment cannot be made available, a dop6t must be formed 
at the localized head-quarters of the regiment for the suy)ply and training oF the recruits of both 
battalions, the recruits of the battalion in India being retained at the depots until they have attained 
the age of 21 years. 

The cost of the depot companies for Indian battalions, calculated according to iTie number of men 
maintained at each, upon a scale of cost per man ascertained by average, as well as the pensions pay* 
able to men who had completed upwards of twelve years' continuous service in India, would be a 
charge upon the Indian revenues. 

The interchange of officers between the home and foreign battalions of each regiment should be 
regularly and systematically kept up; they should, as a rule, serve equal jicriods at home and abroad 
alternately; and although exchanges between officers for their mutiiul convenience might be permitted, 
the privilege of private exchange would require to be zealously watched, and an inflexible rule observed 
as to the time beyond which no officer shoiild be allowed to serve continuously in India, in order to 
counteract the tendency for the queers of the regiment to gravitate into an Indian set and a home 
set. 

Thus safeguarded, this system of local battalions affiliated to home battalions, this scheme 
appears to offer the most satisfactory solution of the very difficult problem of finding an :^rmy for 
home service and an army fur 1 ndia, interchangeable the one with the other, thereby offering a chance 
for men of long service to exchange or be transferred into the home battalion, and by tSeir experience 
and service restoring to ilit; ranks of the army of England that admirable class of non-commissioned 
officer which has gradually boon dying out, but which was formerly the bone and sinew of the ranks. 

It can be introduced witliout interfering with the application to-the remainder of the British army 
of’a complete and bond fide system of short service. 

So far the subject has been considered primarily from an Indian point of view and as a questioti 
of Indian organization. It remains to be considered whether any, and what, advantages can be claimed 
for it over the existing system as affecting the organization of the home army ; and, lastly (though 
by DO means last in importance), as bearing upon the urgent burning question of recruiting for the 
army,—a question which affects equally England and India. 

It has been shown that a system of local affiliated battalions possesses the negative advantage of 
not prejudicing the adoption of short service at home ; it would, however, be more correct to claim for 
it that the separation of home and foreign battalions which it involves, for the first time, renders it 
possible that a real system of short service should receive what it has never yet received, viz*, a fair 
trial in the British service. 

It will be necessary, in order to make this claim good, to say a few words upon the general prin¬ 
ciples of a short service system. 

A short service system, as it is understood in continental armies, where enrolment is compulsory, 
and where no necessity for Colonial or Iqdian garrison service has interfered Jo prevent its adoption in 
its entirety, is a system under which the rank and file every battalion or other similar unit is divi¬ 
ded into two distinct classes— 


<1) Those retained with the colors during peace for the purpose of being trained for war. 

(2) Those who, having been so trained, are in reserve, or on furloftgh from their respective • 
battalions. • 

Thei^c last are liable and ready to return to the ranks of their battalion as soon as it is mobilized ^ 
for war^ they form as essentially a part of the battalion as the men whc»are with the colors; they are, 
in fact, its real soldiers; the men with the colors are its recruits. 

These reserve or furlough men constitute more than half the strength numerically, and in fighting 
strength far more tlian half of the battalion. 

This intimate and close connection between the reserve men of each particular battalion and the 
men and officers actually serving with its colors is the veiy essence of the short service system. 

If the above statement of the principles of the short servieo system be correct, it follows— 

(1) that it is a system which it is wholly irnposKsiblc to apply to the garrison army of India ; 

(2) that though we have, to some extent, provided a short service system; wc have, so far 

y from having given it a trial for eight years, never really tried it in out service at all, 

J citjier in India or elsewhere. 

jynen the soldier has been fully trained in the ranks and has been dismissed into the reserve, the 
pay which he receives is merely a retaining fee in consideration of his liability to be recalled to 
service; he must provide himself, like a civilian, by labor, with the moans and necessaries of existence; 
but if, he is to be available for service in his battalion at short notice, it follows that his civil employ- 
sftent mil^t be found within a reasonable distance from the head-quarters of his battalion j this is, of 
oourse, impossible in India^ where there is no demand for unskilled European labor. 
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A rmraSb iHkovUA not be sent to India mitil lie is a perfidotl;^ t»iiu^ itoldier* 

M^oal statistics show that the percentage of deaths of men under ^2 ^ars of l^^ in India is 
mooh greater than that of men ever that age. The more matured man may suffer^ but his stronger 
eonstatiltion enables him to bear up against fever—the prevailing cause of sickness—and after a time 
entirely to conquer it. It is therefore evident that a oonsiderable saving of expense must eventually 
accrue by retaining the lads now sent to fill the hospitals and die in India at home with the depdt 
for the first three years of their soldier's Hie. 

Nearly every recruit enlists (or so states on enlistment) at 18 years of age. Three years of home 
training with regular drill and regular rations produces a different man, fit for any service, or any 
oHmate. ‘ , •- 

By the adoption of the proposed system the army of England would be increased by the addition 
of the Indian depdts attached to the militia head-quarters, or to the dep6t which must be formed at 
the head-quarters of the brigade or regiment. 

H.B ,—This depdt need not be separated from the dep6t of the battalion at home; on the con¬ 
trary, the recruits of both battalions should be trained together and considered as one, the only 
difference being the term of enlistment; and by freely sanctioning transfer between both officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers and men of the two line battalions, 1 believe that many of the short service men 
(having got over tlie‘dru(lgoryc of drill) will freely volunteer for the longer service in India with the 
certainty of pensions, provided they serve the rcviuisiie number of years. 

The short service system is in fact wholly unsuitable for India; it is also ruinously extravagant 
for two main reas6ns; first, because of the waste of costly life, due to sending out lads of weekly 
stamina and too ‘young to stand the climate; secondly, because owing to the very short term remain- 
mg between the date of embarkation and the completion of the soldier’s six years' engagement, as 
well as to the great length and expense of his passage between this country and India. The cost of the 
soldier's transport to and fro is out of all proportion great as compared with the service rendered 
abroad. 

A short service system never has and never can be adopted in India. But, in fact, it has never 
been really tried either here or elsewhere in our service. 

So soon as a man has com]>]oted Ixis period of service in the ranks and is manufactured into a 
trained soldier, instead of maintaining, as it is maintained in continental armies, the all-essential close 
connection with his battalion, all connection with it forthwith ceases j the soldier is turned adrift into 
the inchoate mass called the army reserve. 

Moreover, when a battalion is sent to take the field, whether in South Africa or elsewhere, it is 
raised from its peace to its war strength, not by filling up its ranks with trained soldiers called in 
feom furlougU or reserve, but by adding to its recruits other recruits taken from other regiments. 

In short, the attempt to reconcile in one system the requirements bf service abroad and at 
home has led to the adoption for the last eight years of a parody of a short service sj'stcm which 
eombines all the disadvantages both of long and short service without the advantages of either,—a 
parody from wliich it would be unwise and unfair to condemn short service. 

There remains to be considered the efEect which the separation of home and foreign battalions, 
with the separate terms of enlistment, hereby made possible for each, is likely to affect the pressing 
question of manning the army. 

When Lord Cardwell shortened the yerioJ of service with the colors from twelve years to six years, 
be confidently expected that tins alteration alone would have the effect of attracting to the army a 
greater number of nten as well as men of a higher class than had previously offered themselves. 

This antieipalioii has not been fulfilled. The experience of the past eight years lias shown that 
recruits continue to be drawn, as of old, from the lowest stratum of society, and from the sweepings 
of large towns, whilst the supply of this inferior material is so limited that, provided they come up 
to a certain very low standard, we are unable to select or reject any. In order to keep up the strength 
of the army to the number voted by Parliament, it is necessary to admit recruits both younger au^ 
of lower ]»hysique, to say nothing of character, than is at a‘jl satisfactory. 

The fact is that it is not, and was noi, the length of engagement alone which deterred men from 
enlisting. A far more powerful deterrent is the iincertfiinty ps to where they are to serve. 

Tlierc were three particulars in wlideh tlie alteration in the terms of engagement made in 1870 
failed to attract recruits— 

First, the period of Borviee with the colors, when shortened, was not shortened enough. • 

Second, the soldier was given no choice between homo and foreign service in his new career* 

Third, the amount of pay during rescr^'e service was not sufficient. 

Potential recruits may be rouglily divided into two classes—one class willing enough to«soldier at 
home, but unwilling to serve ill India, because they dislike the severance from home and family .ties. 

On the other hand, men of another class, having no objection to, rather a preference for, foreign 
service, desire a complete change from civilian to soldier's life. 

Tlie first of these two classes is probably far more numerous, as well as socially superior to the 
second; it is the class vj/nc/i we muet attract to the Tanks if we are ever to have in our army a hiyker 
class of recridis than those which now enlist. 

But under our present system, whilst we do not heartily bid for recruits of the second class, wo 
absolutely exclude from the field of our recruiting operations the more numerous and better class. 

The proposed separation of regiments into home and foreign battalions, ivith distinct terms of 
engagement for each, would at once enable us to offer terms attractive to each of the two clasi^ of 
possible jrecruits above described, .and would immensely extend the field of recruiting. ^ 

The question of manning: the army would be then half solved. Something, however, remains to 
to done, besides offering the intending recruit his choice between home and foreign service, if wo 
.desire that soldiering shall successfully compete in open market with other employment fof uilskilled 
labor, namely, to offer to the short service recruit a substantial increase in the pay to which he beoomei 
entitled after liaviug served his appxenticeBliip in the ranks whilst serving in the reserve* 



In this part of the proposal thero is nothing which need startle the mcst timid ecmoinistl as 
will be seen by the following calculations ^ 

£65 serving in the ranks costs, with clothing^ food, lodging, fuel, &6., about 

If the pay of the reserve men were trebled, each would still cost less than £20 a year. 

number of men with the colors provided for in the homo army estimates now before me 
for reference is ia6,0D0. 

The number of men in the first class army reserve is (about) 8,000. 

£ 

The cost of 136,000 men with the colors, calculated at the rate of £65 • 

e^h per annum is • ,.. ... ... % . 8,840,000 

And of 8,000 men with the reserve at £6 each per annum is ... 48,000 


Total annual cost of 141,000 soldiers 


8,888,000 


If the proposed system wore in force and the strength of ihe home 
the same figure (144,000), we should have— 

The cost of 77,000 men with colors at £65 cjach ... * 

And of 77,000 men on furlough at £20 each* ... • 


army were maintained at 

• £ 

... 5,005,000 

... 1,440,000 


N- 

Total annual cost of 144,000 soldiers ... 0,445,000 

showing a saving of £2,443,000 per annum. 

Whilst, if the strength of the home army were raised to the respectable figure of 200,000 men, 
we should have (under the proposed system)— 

£ 

100,000 men with tlie colors, costing annually £05 each ... ... 6,500,000 

100,000 men on furlough, costing annually £20 each ... ... 2,000,000 


making a total cost for 200,000 soldiers of ... ... 8,500,000 

or 200,000 soldiers maintained iltidcfV the proposed system at a less cost by £388,000 annually than 
144,000 under the ])resonl systtjm. 

The reserve being locali/a^d, the great majority of the men belonging to it would reside near the 
bead-quartc'rs of their regiment, and although it is not inteiidcd to cjill uiion the reserves or* to take 
the men from their civil cmjiloymcnt, except under circiinistances rendering their rojoitiing the ranks 
absolutely necessary, tiacdi.reserve man would be at hand and would be equivalent to, if not some¬ 
thing better than, bis partially traine<l eomraih; in the rank.s. 

Thus a reduction in the number actually serving iniglil be effeeted without in any degree dimi- 
nisAiing the fighting strength of the army, although it rnigiit reduce the parade appearanee of the 
battalions. 

Apart from the direct saving which may be eJIeete<l in this way, Ihevc would be an indirect 
saying in money, and money’s worth, which it is almost us difihult to exaggerate as it is to cstimato 
with accuracy. , 

If til 0 pay of the re.servo men were raised to n sum worih serving for,—and £20 a year so easily 
earned is worth something to an unskilled ljd>orer,—then the military e.rime i>f desertion, the scandal, 
the weakiubss, and the eviiletico of the unsouiulness of our army sysh'in \v<»nld cease, military convict 
prisons might be shut up, and for the punishment of gaol and tnaidinill would ho substituted dismissal 
from the service. 

When dismissal from ilui service comes to be regarded as a iiunishmeiit, the regeneration of the 
army is accomplished. 

• Although it may be assumed tliati !• have approached this question primarily from the Indian 
points of view, the organization of the*two armies is so intun.ately <'onneeted, it is not possible to treat 
the two questions otherwise than as one subject. 

It must, however, be borne in mind,‘especially by tlffc Eiigjish tax-payor,*lbat not only is the army 
of India paid for by Ihe Indian Government, but that the expenses of the (joveruuicnt of India at 
home are entirely defrayed from the revenues of India. That in granting iionsions after long service 
in India it is not proposed to ask the Ihiglish Govoriimcnt to pay siudi pen.sy»ns, wliiiih devolve as a 
matter of course on India, although it woidd only be fair for England to j^ay the pensions of such 
non-eommissioned officers wlio elect for long eervi<;c in /ndia, but whose services may have been 
transferred to the home liattalion, in order to restore to the ranks the old class of long service non¬ 
commissioned officers, without avIioso assistance training and discipline luTve so seriously deteriorated. 

I shall conclude by rceapitiilating the several alterali<»ns ueci'sstirily following the adoption of the 
system advocated—a system which may be cjallcd one of regiments Jiaving two battalions (exclusive 
of the militia battalions), the one battalion being for homo service, the other for furnishing the 
European garrison of India and its dependencies. These are— 

(1) That the several regiments of the army be divided into foreign and home battalions. 

(2) That of these the one be in time of jieacc permanently quartered at homo, the other perma¬ 

nently abroad. 

(3) That recruiting for these battalions be kept separate. 

y (4) That a dcp6t for the foreign battalion be aUachod to the (jorresponding home battalion. 

(5) That recruits for the home battalion be enjjaged for ten year.s, of which the minimum time 
^ required to train him into a pei*fect soldier shall be with the colors j the remainder on 

furlough from the battalion, by which he would continue to be paid and to which ho 
would continue to be attached. 

-(6) ^That recruits for the foreign battalion be engaged for 12 years^ continuous service, increased 
to 21 for pension. 
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(7) That the pay of the men on 'furlough be not leae than one eLining per diem^ the pay of 

the TOcruit under training or period of apprenticeship being the same as at present. 

(8) Tliat promotion to the higher grades of non-commissioned officer be on condition of re- 

eugagomont for coilTtinuous service with the colors. 

(9) Til at the pay and status of non-commissioned officers be considerably increased; that they 

be liable to transfer from battalion to battalion^ and be entitled to a substantial pension 
^ on dincliargc. 

(10) That officers serve for alternate periods with the home and Indian battalions of their 

respective regiments. 

Bom-Bay; ,1 H*. J. WAllRE, Lietit.^GenL, 

The 20/A October 1879. j Commander-In-Chiefs Bombay Army^ 


Question of forming a reserve for the Native Army. 

jkimde h\f His JEivcellcncy the Oovernor of JSombay. 

a 

The tenor of .the pajicrs w'hicli have come before us^ regarding military organization, renders 
it necessary to sxilimit some oi>inon on the question of forming a reserve for the Native army in 
India. We havc*duly to observe the passage of llie published in.structions of the Government of India 
to the Commission on Army Organization, which rims thus : The great problem of modern military 

organization is to provide the largest and most efficient force in war, with the smallest permanent peace 
establishment and ex])eiiditurc.'*^ 

By the technical term reserve''' we mean a system, as in England, whereby a man is enlisted for 
twelve years, of which years six are to be spent with the colors on full pay, and six at home on a 
small retaining allowance. This system is commonly called “ short serviee.^^ In this minute the term 
short service ivill be employed in the above sense. 

In discussing the ap])li<.*ability of this s^'stem to the Native array in Indio, the first point relates 
to its practicability. Is the .system practicable ? Tliat is, could desirable men be inducted to accept 
it on such conditions as the Government might be able to offer ? I believe that it is qiirte practicable 
on ccrtavi conditions; l>ut that those com^jtioiis must in some respects be different from, and in other 
respecds moi*c liberal than, those in England. The matter then resolves itself into a question of 
conditions. 

In England the retaining allowance whicli a man while at home on ^^yeservo^^ receives is very 
small, namely, 4af. a d.‘jy ; and the time of .servitjc is very limited. 

I do not think that. Natives would generally care for, or anyhow accept, service, if the time is to 
be very limited, and tlie reserve allowance vety small. Jn some civilized countries military^ service* is 
regarded as a burden to be patriotically borne by citizens as private soldiers; but in India it has alw^ays 
been regarded, even for ]>rivates, as a valuable profession, and as a provi.sion either for life, or for a 
long time. In many countries the private soldier looks to serving for a brief period without any 
thought of pension. In India the private soldier looks to retiring either on a good pension after 
Icngtliened service, or on a lesser pension after lesser service; but in any ease on some pension of 
considerable worth to In’m, that is, cnougli to contribute towards his maintcTianee. Therefore, 1 appre¬ 
hend that the Natives will not care for service on reserve/" cxeej)t on eoiidilions somewliat anaV»gous 
to the existing condition of service. By Natives I mean men of eligible character ajul physique, such 
as we have always had in our armyr liitlierto. 

A private of Native infantry (sepoy) is enlisted pennaiicntly, subject to good conduct and 
physical fitness. He receives on the average eight or nine inqiees a month (according to length of 
service with gooil conduct) with prospect of ]>eiision of foftr rupees a mouth after tifteen years' service 
if invalided, and seven rupees a month after thirty-two years’ service without invaliding. He findshia 
own ration, but receive^ an additional allowance whenevej* the market prices of food-grains exceed 
certain rates, it being thus ensured that^the ]»iiy and allowances shall be such as to support him and 
bis family. He rweives some, assistance from Government in erecting his own hut. He is allo\Ved 
furlough occasionally to visit his home. He will not be discharged except for his own fault. will 

, not 1)0 invalitled save •u medical authority, and then lie* will receive a pension. If in case of 
necessity the Government has disbanded regiments, it has settled some adequate provision for the men. 
Thus the sepoy has, heretofore, regarded military service under the British Government as a thing not 
to be tlirow'u off but to be clqng to. These are llie bonds which have subsisted between the Native 
soldiers and their liluropean masters. These are the reasons why service under the British’’Govern¬ 
ment is more pvipuliu’ with the Natives of India than service under their own indigenous States. 

To the above rules there are some exceptions. For instance, on the north-western frontier of • 
India, there arc, I understand, some classes of sepoys who decidedly prefer short service. And in the 
Bombay amiy there is an inclination showing itself with many sepoy^s,—a greater inelination than 
was perhaps expected by many experienced authorities,—to obtain a lesser pension after a shorter service 
rather than to wait for a better jicnsiuu after longer service. 

The jKjnsion. of four ruiiees a month after fifteen years' service on invaliding has been instituted in 
recent years only. It is evidently regarded by the men as a great boon. Tliey are evincing anxiety 
to obtain it, and they will probably avail themselves of it in future to the fullest extent th^R the 
authorities, medical or other, may allow. . ^ 

From this we may certainly’infer that if the Government were to offer to enlist men permanently 
on the condition of their receiving full x>ay, eight to nine rupees a month for a certain time,‘say fifteen 
years, while with the colors, and half pay, say four rupees a month, while at home on reserve, the 
time on reserve to count for a pension of the same amount after 82 years, then such offer would be 
largely acceptini, quite as largely as could be desired# * 
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But such conditions would probablj be reg'arded as tbo liberal^ inbr© liberal indeed than Govern¬ 
ment oonld a:£Eord. It is therefore necessary to consider how the conditions could be lessened in favor 
of Government. 

It is impossible to say for certain without actual trial what conditions would be acceptable to tbe 
Natives—those Natives, I mean, who would be desirable as sepoys. But after confidential consul¬ 
tation and enquiry, I incline to think that, if three m^jces were offered instead of four, the other condi¬ 
tions remaininj^ as above, the offer would be largely accepted. Or, if three rupees were thoujfht too 
much, then possiVdy two rupees a mouth mig’ht attrac‘t men, if the time of t he preliminaiy service with 
the colors were reduced from fifteen years to ten. In other words, men would be invited to serve on 
full pay for fiCticcn years, then to fjo home on reserve on three rupees a month, with liability to be 
called out, \ip to thirty-two years' service, and thereafter to receive tlie three rppoes a*mouth as pen¬ 
sion without that liability; or to serve for ten years and then to home ** on reserve on two rupees 
a month, till thirty-two years' service, w^hen the two rupees monthly would be drawn ns pension. 

It is to be remembered that a sepoy has almost always some occupation on which to fall back, 
which occupation is generally connected with agriculture, so he would regard his reserve " allowance 
as eking out his income. 


In favor of the above conditions it is to be observed that th^ four pence a day allowed in 
England is equal to about ten shillings, or five rupees a month. Tluis by English analogy, two or 
three ruj)oes a mouth ought to be allowed in India. 

Perhaps such conditions might still be regarded by Government as too onerous to tbe State ; but 
I fear that any less favorable conditions woultl fail to attract desirable men. ^Tbe salient point is 
that of the pension, but experience has invariably shown hitherto that, without* pension, desimblo 
men cannot be obt.aiued in any large xuimbcrs. It were fruitless to discuss wlmt inferior conditions 
would siilficc to at tract undesirable men, because such men would never bo ajquoved by Government. 

It is to be borac in mind that the military service of Government, thougli still valued, is not so 
highly prized as it formerly was, because the pay and all<nvances, much improved as they have been 
of late, do not bear the same proportion to tlie cost of living as the old ])ay and allowance bore, and 
because tbero are many more competing employments now than formerly, such as the impi*ovcd service 
of the police, the service* of the railway coini»anics, and many kinds of j^rivate service. 

If such offers as those above descriliotl were largely acceptecl by rceniiis in the future, then a 
considerable body of men, number^g many thousands, would be absent from the colors, and would 
yet he drawing two or tlirco rupc(*s a month each ; the aggregate of such clmrg-es would be consider¬ 
able, and would be oj>cn to financial objection. If, say, the total number of such were twenty-four 
thousiiTid (a figure wlilcli is given by way of illustration, and which will agree with figures 1 sliall 
have to give presently), tlien the monthly eliargc xvould 1)0 11s. 4'S,000, or Rs. 7jJ,i)00 (aecordiug as tbe 
allowance were tw^o or three rupees) ; that is, Us. 5,70,000 (£57,000), or Us. 8,0 J ,000 a5’car (£80,400). 
The fact w^ould be remarked that here is a body of men drawing these allowam cs, not temporarily but 
permanently for life—men w ho, though trained as soldiers and liable to be called out, arc yet not at 
the moment rendering any service, 

only answer to such financial objection w^ould be this, tlint these men, though not cpiitc as 
good as sohliers with the colors, are yet soLlit^rs, having received their training and are ready to join 
their colors at the shortest notice, and in this sense may b<j regarded as a i>art of the (igliting strength 
of the Government. If then the Government must maintain a certain total of fighting strength, of 
which strength these reserves” form a i)art, it is manifestly cheaper to keep these reserve” men on 
tAvo or three rupees a month, instead of the eiglit or jjine rupees a month w hich they would be receiving 
if they Avere with Uieir eoh)rs. The llnancaal cef>noTny of the meiisure is reprcscjiitcd by the ditferenco 
between two or three. ru]Kies on tlie one hand, and eight or nine riq^ees on the other hand, multiplied 
in eaeh ease by lAventy-four thousand. 

1 present the above reply as a financial rejoinder to a financial argument; Avhother such reserves 
should be reckoned as real fighting strength, is a question on which mililary authorities may perhaps 
,fcel doubt, as sej^oys, Avhen away from their usual exercises, are a^it to beeorno slack, and are not re¬ 
stored to comj>lete efficiency so (.[iiickly as Europeans. 

On the otlicr hand, financially, it is manifest that, if a reserve should be Avautccl iu addition to the 
estahlished strength with the colors, it gan he m.anaged at a small cost, for tlic £80,400 shown plus 
contingencies, bringing the total up to, .say, £l00,0(r(), wowld give a reserve strength of ii4,000 men, 
the charge being slight as compared with tlic accession of j^nver. 

«It will, of course, be asked Avhy not try in India a sysfem of short service” ns iu England; or, 
if not exactly that, still a system of limited service without j^ension, enlisting, say, pcp<iys for four- 
t<^en years, of which years seven might be spent Aviih J,be colors on full pay and seven at hom& 
on half pay. 

To such a question I should reply, first, that, if the foregoing coijsiderations should prove correct,^ 
. * the offer would not be accepted by men of the desirable classes; und, secondly, that there would be a 
grave political objection. 

This particular objection may be explained iu this wise. The effect of forming " reserves ” for 
either short service ” or limited service is to pass a number of the civil population ihrougb the 
military mnks; the shorter the service the larger the number passed through. In many civilized 
countries, especially in n country like England, this is justly considered a collateral advantage of the 
reserve system. But in India the case is quite opposite, because there an alien race governs subject 
ra.oes under a Ininevolent despotism. In India, under British rule, tbo former martial tendencies of the 
Native population gradually become lessened till they almost disappear, and this cireurnstance is cou- 
sidfred to bo on© of tbe safeguards of our rule. So conscious has the Government been of this, that 
within the present generation the Native population has been generally “ disarmed,” that is, the 
people have been enjoined to give up their arms. The Government has never passed its Indian 
subjects through the ranks, nor sent them to their homes in the vigour of life. On the contrary, it 
has heretofore never parted with its Native soldiers till they were pensioned in the^ evening of lifo. 
And* evfn now-a-dj^s, when it is beginning to part with them in middle life, still it does so only on 
invaliding them. Tl^efore, to train them, to keep them for a limited time, either with the colors o|r 
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on reserve, and then to eltog'other dieehai^ them without pension to their homeisi in numbers inereas- 
itio'ly kr^e, that is, numbers incrcasidf? as each set of men should in Buecession be passed throv^h the; 
ranks, would be to ensure a constant inlliix into the civil population of military men no longer bound 
to Grovernment, ami to infuse atgain into the people a part of that martial spirit which has been dis¬ 
appearing, and the disappeavanee o| which is still advantageous to us. This would be different from the 
pat i policy of (Tovenimcnt, which is still as sound now as it ever was, and would militate against those 
maxims of jjolitical safety which arc likely to continue as imperative in the future as they have been 
in the post and arc in the present. In short, to have in the interior of the country some oonsi- 
dcrablo number of men traiiuid to arms, but no longer in the British service, would be to produce 
one of' those very dungei*s which the Government have hithei’to avoided, and will doubtless be still 
anxious avoid. , • 

It is t<j be obs(?rved, however, that the ]>lan above suggested by me is free from this political 
objection, beciiiiso by it the reserve''^ men would never be altogether discharged, but would be 
receiving their regular allowances with the prospect f>f pension, and so would remain bound to us. 

Even then it might be argued that reserve sepoys, though still bound to us, wmuld, while at 
homo, bo out of our sight and control, and might be exposed to temptation from political plotters. 
This objoctioij is, however, rodiv^od to a minimum by tlie plan of allowance and pension. 

There is yet another way in which a reserve might be formed in India, which is this : a certain 
number of sepoys mfght be oiriisfed on the condition that, after being trained as soldiers, they should 
serve in the ])olice, or as me.ssengers and aiteiKlants in the various civil departments (such messengers 
and attendants beipg styled variously peons/-* chuprassees/' puttawallas,^-* &c., &c.) on full 
military pay, with* i)rospcct of pension, and with a liability to rejoin the ranks whenever wanted. 
This ]»lai\ would be free from the iiminclal and political objections above sot forth. Such reserve men 
would, pro f<»rm part of the estublisbnient of the police and the civil dt^partmenis, that is, 

the police and civil departments would have their fixed numbers, from which numbers would be de¬ 
ducted thoserc.s<jrv'^e sc])oys who might be at the time employed in civil capacities; if the said 
sepoys were withdrawn ft»r military serv'ice in wsir, then the pfilici* or civil departments would 
entertain substitutes to make up the complement of their establishment; such ''reserve'-* sepoys 
would thus, wlule on "reserve," be doing full work for their though in civil eiij)acities; and 

would be causing no extra charge whai(?vi'r, and might yet he counted as ])art of the fighting strength 
of the Government. So far then this ])lan would be free from the financial and political objections 
just indicated. 

It is to he added, too, that the ]iay of the s(?poys, and that of policemen and messengers, is about 
the sainO| so that then? would be hut little or no adjustment of a(*counts reejuired between the civil 
and military hriinchcs of the service. 

There woiAd, of course, be some i»ceasiorial inconvenienee* to the poli<*candto thecivdl di^partments 
from having this ]Kirt of their estahlisluuent thus withdrawn for war; and some j>ermanently reeurring 
inconveiiieuce from having this part of their esiahUsliineut, from time to time, called l)efore military 
authority for iiis])e(*tioti. Moreover*, tin* vigour of the poli^^e w'ould lx* impainxl, to the extent to 
which these trained men were withdrawn for war, at a time when the police fliitics were especially 
urgent. But these drawbacks ami inconvenienei*s would have to he endured, for the sake of an im¬ 
portant ohjocl, if they were limited in their extent. It is to he observed, too, tliati "reserve" sepoys 
would during jieaec imjiart to the ]>olicc a soldierly chunent which is always needed, and would he 
excellently suited to the ward and guard duties which pertain to the police. 

liiasmueli as the establishment of the police in British India, including regular and municipal 
police, hut excluding all village p(dice, stands at 15.5,000 officers and men {itudf* account of 
"Moral and Material Progress of India" for 1870-77, presented to Parliamc'iit) ; inasuim^h alflo ns 
the civil establishments mcntioix'd include some thousands more of men, 1 should Ihiiik that at least 
10,000 sepoys on reserve might he employed among these police and civil establishments in all India 
in the manner above indicated. 

If then the rornuition of a "rcstTve" for the Native army, not of a temporary character, huU 
with the permanency :iiul on the conditions above doscri!>e'd, we.re to he undertaken, what should its 
projiortions be ? 

The Native infantry of British India, inehjding saj)pers, .has an established strength of 101-,000 
non-commissioned oliieers and privates page 09, East India Account for 1878-79, jiresonted to 

Parliament). All these arc now serving with the colors, and none are at homo " on reserve." 

Now the iormatiou of a " reserve *' would, in the ordinary sense of the term, be understood as 
supplying a resource, in addition to the above established strength, as in England. Indeed, in con¬ 
sideration of the vast population and extensijrc countries with which the Native infantry is concerned, 
and in view of the eontingcncies and exigencies of war, there might ho strong reasons why reserve 
* should be formed in India also pi addition to the establislied strength above set forth. But 2^eKcofUra 
there are financial exigencies, and I believe that the Government cannot afford the expense of a reserve 
in this manner. J rather apprehend that Government will have as much as it can do to maintain 
the established strength as now existing. 

But I suppose (subject to correction) that what is being, or will he, suggested to Government is 
to suhtriict the reserve men from the men now serving with the colors, or to include such reserves in 
the existijig total of established strength, and so to count them as part of the fighting strength, that 
is, if Qiypotlietically) the " reserve " were lixed at 34,000 non-commissioned olfiecrs and privates, 
then of the total 104,000 there would ho 31,000 on " reserve/-* either at home or else employed 
temporarily in the ^lice or the civil establishments, and 80,000 with the colors. Out of the 34,000 
men on reserve, there would he 10,000 temporarily in the police and the civil establishments Und 
14,000 at home. * * 

The question then is what would l>e the saving financially ? Take the average pay of a sepoy’ 
at Rs. 8 a month or Us. 96 a year, to which something should be added for contingencies, includl^ 
compensation for dearness of grain, making up the total to about Ik. 130 ;* take the cost of a reserve 

^ Ttie actual coil of a sepo^f is a point on which there will bo eome diffcronce of opinion. 1 have aeeumed the nmoont 
approxiihatcly. 
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or 10,000x120=136,00,000 would be saved to the militaty budget, and would be a real saving 
to the State, as it has been already explained that the pay of^the sepoy and that of the police* 
man and the messeng^er is about the same. Then, too, 14,000 reserve sepoys at home would be 
receiving Rb. 40 a year each, or Ks. 6,60,000 in all, instead of Rs. 120 each, or Rs. 16,80,000 
in all, which would be their pay with the colors. So the difference between Rs. 5,60,000 and 
Rs. 16,80,000, namely, Rs. 11,20,000, would be a saving to the military budget and a real 
saving to the State. The total saving then would be lis. 12,00,000-4-11^20,000:5=23,20,000, or 
£282,000 per annum. K Native non-commissioned officers were placed on the reserve,'^ there 
would be some additional economy.^ The saving is only estimated approximately. It would hardly, 

I think, be less than the above ; it might be more, in which case it would mount up at least to 
£260,000, or one ouarter of a million sterling. It is to bo remembered, however, that this amount, 
though considerable, is small relatively to the aggregate of the military charges of India* 

If, however, it were hold that reserve sepoys could not be placed temporarily in civil employ to 
the number of 10,000, that is, if the police and the civil departments *could not manage to take-so 
many, then the above saving would be proportionately diminished. 1£ none could be thus employed, 
for instance, then all the 24,000 men would be at home on reserve. 

The difference between their pay at Rs. 40 each a year, or Rs. 9,60*000, and their ox>st at Rs. 120 
with the colors, or Rs. 28,80,000, would be Rs. 19,20,000 per annum, or more **tliau 19 lakhs of 
rupees, or £192,000 saving annually. • 

If, again, the reserve '' rate of allowance at home were two rupees a month, the cost would 
be Rs. 24 per bead, plus Rs. 4 for contingencies, or Rs. 28, which would give Rs. 6,72,000 for the 
whole, which, as compared with the Rs. 28,80,000, would show a saving of Rs. 22,08,000, or 22 lakhs 
of rupees. 

There would be many circumstances affecting the financial result in detail for better or for worse, 
and I only give the above Ogiurcs to afford a notion of what the financial value of such a measure 
would be. 

At the best, however, the financial result, namely, a saving of one quarter of a million sterling 
annually, or thereabouts, in the aimual charges for the Native infantry in India, is not great relatively 
to the total present military expenditure of India (ICJ millions sterling) annually. While in order 
to produce even this much financially, a reduction of Native infantry strengtli with the colors from 
104,000 to 80,000 non-commissioned officers and men would have to be undertaken, or a diminution 
of one-fifth. It is manifest that such a reduction would be serious from a military point of view, 
and would be regarded by#militsiry authorities as a grave disadvantage. One question would then 
arise for consideration, namely, whether the military disadvantages must not be held to outweigh the 
financial advantage, or whether the particular advantage to be gained financially is such as to Justify 
th6 military disadvantages being endured. 

This question would, however, be superseded by another question, namely this, whether so large a 
number as 24,000, or anything like that number, could possibly bo s}mred from the colors, or whether 
any sepoys can properly be spared from their colors in any part of India. As regards the Bombay 
presidency and the Bombay army, our last official despatch has shown that wo cannot s]>arc any 
eepoys from the colors, as the territories to be guarded are so extensive with so many elements of pos- 
Bible trouble, as wc have but 21,360 Native infantry, and our battalions are only thirty in number, 
and the established strength of a battalion is already at a minimum (being 600 sepoys, or 712 
officers and men), as our sepoys are reported to be overworked, and as being often employed on night 
duties to an extent not contemplated by the regulations, notwithstanding all the efforts made to 
reduce their routine work to a minimum. We may fear that the circumstances of other parts of 
India will be found similar, but on this we need not offer any opinion. 

• If the battalions were still strong numerically, say with 900 sepoys as was once the case, then - 
there would have been some scope for forming a reserve as a means of reducing expenditure; for 
instance, 300 might have been kept at their homes on reserve, COO remaining with the colors. But 
in 1861 and 1862 the strength was reduced to a minimufln, namely 600, an<f military authorities will 
not consider it properly possible to have fewer sepoys with the colors, inasmuch as even now a bat¬ 
talion after allowing for men on furlough, in hospital and on indispensable routine work, would 
hardly turn out 500 sepoys for duty. If, again, there were spare baitidiqus, there might be some 
scope for a reserve as a means of reducing expenditure; but within the last twenty years the number * 
of battalions has been reduced by one-fourth or more, till at last they are only enough to hold the 
militaiy stations in the country, and to allow a slender margin for war. The number of military 
stations,*too, has been diminished, at least in Western India, within recent times, and, as a rule, only 
those stations are retained which must bo held for political or strategic reasons. If hero or there some 
small station might be reduced, still that would not affect the total force, which must be kept up in 
any given province for garrison purposes and the maintenance of* internal order. 

Next, as regards cavalry, I know not whether the principles of ** reserve and short service ** 
will be applied to the cavalry in England ; but in India, if they were applied to the Native infantry, 

1 presume they would be applied to the Native cavalry also, inasmuch as there is one difference between 
a cavalry recruit in England and in India, namely this, that in England the recruit usually joins without 
previous practice in horsemanship, whereas in India he generally, though not always, joins as a horseman 

**^ow, the general principles, as above explained, regarding Native infantry are valid or invalid 
.(according as opinions vary) regarding Native cavalry, with certain modifications or additions which 
1 will specify. 

By the old system, the regular Native cavalry had their horses, their arms, and equipments found 
for them W Government j while the irregular cavalry received a consolidated pay from Government, 
out of which they found their own horses, arms, and equipment. Had the regular system been universal 
with the Native cavalry, and had it lasted, then the principles of reserve,^' os applied to the infantry, 
would have been more completely applicable to the cavalry than they now are. But of late years the 
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re^yulor Bystem Iihb Iwcn aboHsliwl, flnd ll>c irreffiilftr system rendered universal with the Native cavalry 

in all parts of India, excej)!, as I pnderstand, IV^dras. „ i » ■r. -x-. t i- 

There arc non lS,r)()U Tifm-coniniisfuonod ouiecrs and mon in the Native cavaliy of JintiBh India 
(r/.V East India Accounts Cor lS7S-7y, proheiited to Parliament). Suppose that a portion, say one- 
nftii <»f these men, or about M'ore placed on reserve/^ a question would immediately arise as to 

the disp^^^^al of tlio horfeos. The nniniuls might perhaps bo disposed of on the spot, some adjustment 
being made with the funds existing in each eavalry regiment for the purchase of horses and remounts. 
Or, the men going home on " reserve might take their horses with them. But if a man goes homo 
with his horse ci^a reduced i)ay, can he afford to keep the animal af w^ell as himself? T.^ke his pay and 
nllowancos at thirtv-two*rupi*os a month with the colors (including compensation for dearness of grain 
and forage) and at sixteen rupees wh(*n at home on reserve, could he at home keep himself and his 
horse in jiroper state, and fit for service? ^Jliis is doubtful. But if he could not be depended upon for 
this, then, on being placed on reserve, ’’ his horse might be disposed of, and he would receive, while 
at home, the dismount i‘d or infantry rate of allowance; and if he wore called out for service in war, 
the (ifivemment would find a horse for him. To that extent then (say one-lifth of the whole) the 
irregular system w'ould be infrifiged. 

1 should add that, in eases,where a man (generally a Native officer) owns several horses and finds 
lrof>])crs to mount them, he drawing the consolidju+od pay for the whole, he might be able to maintain 
the men and horses at home on*the reserve allowances. 

The saving in 'Cime of jicaco would ho at the rate of sixteen rupees a horse on 3,500 men, or 
Kh, 50,000 a montiii, or Us. 0,72,()()() a year, or £07,200. 

Possibly the above saving might ho inereased if some of the troopers on reserve were to be 
employed in the mounted branch of the police, a corresponding number of mounted policemen being 
discharged. But then these mount<»d ])olic(Mnen being on the same system as irregular <*avalry', there 
woiiM he a difficulty in disfiosiiig of tluuii, and the iiolice could not easily afford to have their mounted 
men w’ithdrawn in event of war, as such men coulil not be immediately rejdaecd. 

‘Whether 3,500 troopers could he spared from the colors is a serious question from a military 
point of view. As aliv-ady shewn officially, wo cannot properly spare any in the Bombay presidency, 
:is there are hut 3,400 (/vVi^c East India Aeconnts) non-eommissioned officers and privates in the Bombay 
eavah'v for sueh extensive territorit*s. ‘Whether the circumstances arc similar iii other jiarts of India 
IS u question on which we need not offer an opinion. 

The total saving of cost annually by forming a reserve in the manner above indicated would be— 

1 / 

On the Infantry, about ... ... ... ... 250,000 

,, Cavalry ... ... ... ... , <57,000 


317,000 

or something less than one-third of a million sterling, on a wdthdraw'al of 24,000 infantry and 3,500 
eavalry, in all 27,500 men, from their colors. And Ihese considerations have been set forth, relative 
to the question, whether the financial saving is com men sura te with the militaiy sacrifice. 

In brief, the (*<)ni*lusions are— 

Ia/, that a system of reserve for the Native army in India could not he formed exactly 
art(’r the English model, because it Avould prol>ahly not prove attractive, and might be 
open io politu'ul objection ; 

2;n/, that how'cver as a matter of prnetieahility, as distinct from military expediency or safety, a 
system of '' reserve could he so arranged as to suit the political and social circumstaneea 
of India, and to prove attractive; 

3rr7, ih.at such a system is not likely to he adopted in India, as an additional military resource, 
as in England, but might be contemplated in India as a means of reducing military 
expenditure; • • 

4M, that 0*4 a moans of iiuancial reduction it would produce a saving, considerable indeed by 
itself, but not great relatively to the total army charges ; 

5M, that such saiihg could, howeyer, bd obtained only *]»y withdrawing a large proportion of 
men from the colors at a time when the Native army is not numerically strong*in 
comjiarisoTi with its work and its duties; a <][UC6tion thence arising as to whether the 
tinaneial advantages are sufficient to justify the military disadvantages. * 

' that such 'withdrawal of men from the colors is not safely possible in Western India, 

the question as to whether *it is possible in other parts of India being beyond our 
cognizuiieo; • 

7^^, that wdiilo the foidSation of a reserve is quite practicable, yet, if it be wanted as an addition 
to the established strength witli the colors, there is doubt whether it can be afforded 
from a financial point of view ; and if it be wanted as a means of diminishing the 
strength with the colors^ there is doubt whether it can be afforded from a military 
point of view, 

Bombay, > RICHARD TEMPLE. 

TAe 1&/A J'Uffust 1879. j 


Remarks on matters referred to the Commission on Army Organization* 

Minute hy Mis Excellency the Oovemor of Bombay^ ^ 

It may ho desirable to state an opinion on some of the several points in the printed instructions of 
the Governinnit of India to the Coranussion on Army Organization. ^ 

PointH 1 and 2 relate to the number of troops, British and Native, to be maintained in India in 
peace t inie for internal order and garrison duty only, and to their distribution among the several 
provinces, 
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On iliefie poinig I have, by my mimile of tho Slst July 1979, given full aasweTs aa respecta th^ 
Bombay presidency and the Bombay army; and further answers do got seem to Irt required from me 
regarding other parts of India. 

Poi>t£ 3 runs Him: '^What should be the full war establishi&ent of the Indian arm/caicuJsiedf 
under the two heads of— 

(a) the number of troops that India ought, to be al)]e to place and maintain in the field for 
service whenever required; 

0) the garnsons and reserves to be maintained in India ? " 

Regarding fi), I need not ofEor any further answ er. • 

Reganling (r?), us the war just ooneludod sucecssfully in Afghanistan ^affords the most recent 
experi©n(»o, it may bo well liero to look at the number of regiiru'iits cmgagod with the three columns 
operating at and near Kandahar, in the Kuram Valley, and with the Peshawar Field Force. 

I'ho Bengal Army List eorreet»*d up to 31st December 1S78 gives the following number of regi¬ 
ments as comj)osing the entire* force, irrcfepective of the Bombay reserve brigade, which will bo noticed 
separately :— 

Sappers and Elmers, * 

9 Companies, subsequently ineroased to 11 com])amc‘s— vide Bengal Army List, Slst March 1879. 

Royal AriiUery. • 

Afterwards roducM tro 10batteries—vi</r Bensral Aimy o i 
Libt, Slst inarch 1879. * Batw riCS. 

Cavalry. 

3 ■Regimenth (European), 

,, (Native), 

Infan I ry. 

Tnrrfta<!ed to 12 rogiraont**—©liZe Bong’nl Arin^' List, 10 Regiments (Eiirojiean), 

Slst Maieh 1S79. S>9 (NailVi*), 

and two Native Levies. 

Of the above force, the Bombay army supplied 2 batteries artillery, 1 regiment Native eavalry, 
and 2 regiments Native infantry ; Madras siijipliud 3 eompanios of bippers and minors and 2 legiments 
of Native infantry at Vitakri, whieli are included in the ai>o\e 20 batlaiious of Nali\e mlantry. 

'fho Bombay reserve brigade consisted of 2 eom])anic*s sappers and minors, 1 regiment Native 
cavalry, and 2 regiments of Native infantry. 

As Madras wa' imlenieil ujion for 3 n*giTnonts of Native infantry to garrison*Fort William, 
Alipon*, and Dorunda, it A presumed that the Bengal anriy eould spare tic» more troops for licd<l service, 
having already supplied, besides the gn-ater pint of the lighting strength, rt'ser^es .it Pi*HliawaT, 
Mpoltan, and Quetta. 

Ill iny minute of the Slst .liily 1S70 it is shown that Bombay has a slender margin <»r I regiment 
of ca^alry and 7 regiments of Native infantry, whieh this ]>resideney eould use* for external purposes; 
and assuming that the Madras army eould s}»arc* about as many, we arc for<*ed to the* csnndiisiou that 
the following trooj)s wore alone available for service to reinforce tin* forces already engaged 

Benyal—Nowo. * 

Madras — i regiment cavalry (<ir perhaps 2 regiments) and 2 (or perhaps 3) regiments of Native 
infantry. 

llontOny’^Ki regiments Native infantry (two of which were with the reserve brigade*). 

From the above it will be seen that if wc are engaged in another war, suoh as tlie one just con¬ 
cluded, and presuming that doubtless ilio force lately engaged was not greater than the evigeneies of 
the service reijuired, and, fui*ther, taking into eonsitjoration our present extended frontier and the 
necessity for strong garrison, then the troops India should be able to idace and inaiiitam in the ficlil 
^lould amount, at least, to the force employed in the recent Afghan War. 

For the safely of the Indian Empire, T would ratlier .say that India should always be able, at 
very short notice, to place in the field oije army-corps of strength according to English system of 
33,000 officers and men of all arms as the lirst lino; also*to h«ive another army-e.or]i6 (33,000) in readi¬ 
ness to support the first army-eorps, or to fill up the gaps caus(*d in it by casualties of service; in all 
00,0('X) men. And besides this force, there should be in India troops sufiicient for garrison purpoeca 
and maintenance of inti'rnal order. > ^ 

Foinis 4 and 5 run thus • 

(4J By what means short of permanently maint.aining the army on a war footing can the ^ 
differenec between one and three he most offieiently provided for ? 

* (6) "Having regard to one, throe, and four, what number of tioops must be kept permanently 
under arms to garristm tin* country in peace time and furnish the required cadres for 
war; and wbai organization will best combine j^he iieccsfeary elasticity with efficiency 
in peace and war ? 

Those points seem to indicate the formation of a reserve fer the Native army in India ; on that 
question 1 have written a separate minute. 

Point 6 runs thus>^ 

Assuming that the British force now in the country is not to be reduced, can the cost o£^ its 
maintenance bo diminished by alteration in its organization, or in the system by which it is recruited 
and WBlieved ? 

That branch" of the British force in India in whieh, perhaps, sorne reduction of cost might be 
effected in its maintenance is the infantry, as 1 understand that the organization of tho artillery and 
cavalry cannot be properly disturbed. 

Tho establish^ strength of a raiment of infantry (European) stands at 2S combatant officers, 

84 combatant non-commissionod officers, 16 drummers and 7H0 privates, which gives 3 officers and 
110 non-commissioned officers, rank and file, per company. It has been suggested that the number of 
privates might be materially increased without a corresponding increase of officers being necessary. 
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The present number of infantiy regiments serving in India is 52, t.e., Bengal 35, Madras 9, Bom¬ 
bay 8. Railway communication^ good roads, and the development of telegmphio oorrespondenoe 
renders the increased concentration of our Eaiopean forces in India more feasible than it formerly 
used to be, and if the Governmenl is prepared to carry this out, a considerable saving might accrue to 
Imperial funds. 

If 6io number of British battalions in India were reduced from 52 to (say) 40, it might be 
carried out in the following manner without any reduction of lighting strength in men 

Companies are composed at present of 110 non-commissioned officers rank and file \ if the com¬ 
panies were iI^brcased to 140 non-commissioned officers rank c^nd file, or by an addition of 30 men 
to each company, the cost of tbo officers and stuff of 12 battalions might be saved to tbe Indian 
revenue. This suggestion is made on the supposition that tbe Home Government can arrange to 
dispose of tbe officers thus spared from India, on which matter we are necessarily uninformed. 

The addition of 30 men per company, or 300 men per regiment, would of course entail more 
work on the commanding and company oHicers. The military authorities would he able to judge 
whether this is practicable. But if it were found practicable, then a regiment would he able to turn 
out at least 1,000 strong. The saving to the Indian revenues would possibly he, on a rough 
estimate, about 13 lakhs of rupees a year. 

As regards recruiting and^relief, a great saving to Government would he made by retaining, in 
India, all men who are physically fit with the colors for 12 years, and by including healthy strong 
men of a certain a^c, and uiulor 12 years’ service, to volunteer for service in India on their regiments 
being relieved, provided there are vacancies in the battalions remaining in India; also by requiring 
all soldiers embarking for India with their regiments to complete 12 years’ service, if a man 
had served 4 years at home, on embarking for India he would have to serve 8 years in India to com¬ 
plete his 12 years’ service. 

All this might be considered if tlie question of short service ” shall be brought under discussion. 
It is to be inferred that the time of service in India is capable of extension, because up to a very recent 
time a term of 12 years was usual for service in India, and before the war of the mutinies the term 
was much longer. 

To render tho completion of 12 3’cars’ service for regiments ordered to India compulsorily would 
not very seriously affect the army reserves, for the formation of which the short service system was 
introduced; for only 52 battalions out of 131 arc serving in India. And the men serving in India 
having completed their 12 years would also pass into the reserves. 

Another strong reason for advocating 12 years at least as the term of service in India is that 
it will ensure* a hotter and older set of non-commissioned officers for the supervision of men subject to 
many temptations in a trying climate. This is a subject which wc know its causing much anxiety 
to the military authorities in India. 

Many means of reducing cosjb in tho administration of the European army in India could doubt¬ 
less l>e found, notably in the system of canteens; and if necess.'iiy a scheme for the hotter admiifis- 
traiioii of the latter can he elaborated which would effect a considerable saving to Government. 

Paint 7.—What shoxild he the territorial organization and divisions of commands and the pro¬ 
portions of superior officers and staff ? ” 

The present territorial organization and divisions of command, by which I mean organization 
and command of the armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, have now been working satisfactorily 
for a century, and I am not aware of any reason why the great divisions of command should now be 
altered. My views on this point will he further explained in the reply to p<unt 9. ^ 

The presidencies of Mmlras and Bombay have each a compact arm/ amounting in strength to 
about an army-corps. This organization need not, I think, he disturbed. Tlic Bengal army has 
much larger proportions; it will doubtless remain under one Commander-in-Chief; whether within it 
there should he any re-disiribution of commands is a subject on which 1 need not offer any opinion. 

Point 8.—"What units of organization for field servite seem host suited to the usual eonditionk 
of Indian warfare, and can these be adapted to, or connected 'with, the territorial organization as in 
Eui'otw ?” 

The unit of organization for service in tli^j field is a technical military question on which I need 
not offer any opinion. But whotlier any such unit can he connected with, or adapted to, any territorial 
organization as in Europe, is x>a^tly a political question on which some brief remarks may he offered. 
The question must be ariswered decidedly in the negative. The question amounts to this—Can 
* certain regimen is, certain brigades, certaiji divisions, be recruited in certain localities, and be con¬ 
nected with those localities? Certainly armies, or army-corps, can ho connected with territorial 
* organization, as the Bombay army is recruited in Western India, the Madras army in Southern India, 
and so on. But beyond tliaf it is inijiossible to connect particular portions of those armies with 
particular localities. Troops have often t(» be maintained in places which never furnish recruits. 
Again, recruits are largely forthcoming in places where troops are never kept, such as the Concan in 
Western India. Extensive ijrovinccs,’Buch as Bengal, never furnish recruits at all. In some prov¬ 
inces, such os Oudh, where recruits would be largely obtainable, it would perhaps not be thought 
desirable to obtain them largely. 

Point 9.—** Is it desirable to maintain the presidential armies distinct ns at present; and are laige 
staffs and Meparaie departments now maintuiued essential to tho efficiency of the army administration 
under the x>H'seut presidential system ?” 

It has alvvayn been mamtained that for high political reasons, and for the prevention of dangerous 
combinations, it is necessary to keep tbe armies of India distinct in race and creed; and I am not 
aware that of late years any sufficient reason has l>ecn brought forward to weaken this conviction. ^ 

The men of any particular country make tbe best protectors for their own homes. They have 
more ini crest in serving in the country of their birth during times of peace, though ready to go any¬ 
where in times of war. Recruiting for any great division of a country like India must of necessity 
go on within that division, and it would he objectionable, even if it were piucticable, to recruit the 
armies of Madras or Bombay with Sikhe^ Pathaos, or men of Oudh; or to offer indacemezits for 




l^coaneee^ Concanees^ Mahrattas^ or Madrascea to voluntoer ior tb© army of Beno^al. These reasoM 
of ^erilselves tend to keep the anioio» distinct. The fact of servinfj under a particular Governmeatj 
as the armies at present do, adds to this foeliu^ and encoura^^s emulpttion. 

To do away with the distinct character of the three armies of India would be at once to enconra« 
that excessive deg^ree of cenlmlization which is apt to ho s<» dah< 4 '<'‘raus hi a country like India. In 
that case the command of the three armie s, and of f^uy,r»rmGf, as Ihoy do, a vast extent of territory, 
would be placed in the bauds of one Command<T-iu-(^hicf. TJiis would on 1 ail upon him more Avork m 
the way of inspection than he could jn’upcrly jjcrfomi, and TU(»rc g-oncral business than he could 
manage with ctficiency. 

All this would, moreover, at onqp have the olTecl of eonconlratin/ 4 * the ad ministmtive departments 
of the army (the comrnissnriatj the orduan<*c, and the likej in (jiu* jiliMn*, le*\ iurj^ (h^putios only with 
the Local Governmciiis. These? deputirs woiild lx? rcsponsihlc to i-h(‘ rrspcclivo iic.^tls ol: ihoir depart¬ 
ments at tho head-quarters of liulia., instead of as at present allowin< 4 : each j>ivsideiitial army to have 
its local head of each department. Any such concentration w'onhl, in my (q>inion, be wiihont ad vant¬ 
age as reg/ardfi economy and voiy disadvanta'^^eoiis as rc/jjards clih'ieiiev. l'^>r instance, what advant- 
ag*e could there be from one CNunmlssary General at (talentta dirt‘clin/4 the tM>mmi-^sMriat affairs of 
Bombay and Madras ? \^dlal hut iiietii 'ii'ney could rv’sult from such ebneentrat ion ? Commissary 

General at Madras ami at liojiihay would ho styied de])uly of the Ciunmissaiw (jicinnal at C^nlouita, 
and would bo doinjr much tho saun? work as ho docs now, only with diminished rospoiisihility and 
reduced pay. 

So impossildc would it he for one Commander-in-(iJhi('f to command all the ftirec armies in India, 
that there would doubtless hu\e to he mnler Jnm a commander of the forces for *ac)i of the armies 
of Madras and Bombay. Then, i)VOsumiihly, in <MJ<*h of the ]n'c.-ideMcies of Ma<lras and Ihnnhay, the 
present army wuuhl bo called an army-corps, and the ]>re.sr ni C\»mr4)ander-iri-(iJhief Avould be called 
Commander of the Arrny-Corjjs. lie would have to jjerform tin* same work as the prc^ent local Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief on perhaj>s nduced emolunn'nts. 

Similar remarks are ap[di<*ahle equally to tfic hcad-cpi.art' r sf.jfC of the local arme in each of tho 
presidencies of Aladnis and JJom)>a3^ If the C^'oininandeT-in-C’liijd in Tndi:i is 1o eurnniand all the 
three armies, a!iil tlu? head-quart< r stall of each of tin; local .annii S is to ])e aholi-hed, then wdiat is 
saved by reducing tin? salaries of .tlie stall of local </r ])r«\sid4ential armies would be swallowed up by 
the increased eLnolumc?nts which-rnust be ^•Iveu lf> the staff of the (^»mman«]er-in-(Hni*f for all India-. 
But as this arranq;'{nnent would d<‘nbtlcss h<* found irnjiract-icable, the liejid-quart.cr staff of oardi of tho 
presidential armies would become the head-quarter staff of arrny-corj>s, that is, would do tho same 
work that they are now doing*, perhaps on lesser emoluments. * 

Again, under this arraugenicnl the commaudors of army-corps wouM be r<?spo1isiblo for every 
move to the Commander-in-Cliicf, whicli would entail freqa<*iit nderenee to head-quarters, instead of 
as now, being under the immediate control of tho Tjo<*,al Governments on the spot. The Local 
Governments of Madras and Bombay are at sucli a <]ist{mcc from tin* head-quartens of tho Kinpire, 
fliat it would b(‘ difFieiilt for tlie authorities at tho.se head-quartiTS to cUlciontiy msuiage urgent affairs, 
like the despatelling of troops to e>Lpedit inn, or on other service, at all events impossible to manage 
them so cfiieienlly as a local Commaiider-in-Cliief acting under a Local Government; and it would be a 
waste of power not to employ tbo services of these loeal authorities. 

The organization of the arniie.s of India, as it sliiiuls at*]>n^seiit, gives to the army in each of tho 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay a Commaiider-in-Chief with an etiicient lieatUquarler staff. 
Besides his high funelitms as commander of tho army, the local Cominander-in-Clucf is a member 
of ihc Couneil of the Presidential Governmeut.. Aloreover, lie ha'^; powers wliiddi it would be most 
inexpedient to concentrate and give under one Commandi'r-in-Cdiief for all India. P<»r lastanee, all 
regimental promotions, whether ICuropoan or Native, in the Native nnuy, arr made ahsoJutely by the 
local Commauder-in-Chief, and ho pr:i<‘iic:illy, although not iu>min;dly, makes all the statT appoint¬ 
ments, for lie makes nominations, wliieli are, iiowever, siihmilted to the Pret id<*ntial Governuient for 
'approval. The local (kjmniander-in-Cdiie? necrs-anly j)os‘X*^sis gro.at loi-al kiiowh'dge of his respect¬ 
ive army, and is thoroughly acquainted wilh tho eapabilifics and nx-rits of the inoTi he promotes or 
appoints, lie can sec all his onicera frpm time to tine* anti iuspt'rl. tin ir work, bceause hti has an area 
of comTiiaiul whicli, though large*, is not too large to *l>c ovsirloi>Ued by bin!!. But all this cannot pos- 
«bly be done by one Coinmander-in-Chief for Llie wboh? ()f such a vast country as India. 

• If, however, the pivsidential (Joinmander-in-Chief b«*oomes tho eominander of an arniy-corps, a 
question might arise whether the function of making all lh(‘se appoiulniu^ils and proinotiona should 
not devolve on him, or w^hether it should not naturally f;^ll to the (kunmaiicler-iii-Cluef in India, whd, 
nnless ho had an advisor of rard^ from eiU'li army-cor])s fan addil-ioiial .source of expense), could not 
possibly have tlie local and personal ktiowlodg'c ft>r admiinsteriiig’ it ^in a satisfactory inanuer, atid^ 
coulfl never inaiia-gv it without froipient reba’cnees and dcl.’iys. 

But if the presidential eotnmander must cTcerei^o tills high function,—a fimetion above and 
beyond tho duties ordiiiarilv” of a commander of an army-eorjis,—it is b^dter that he should rcitain his 
present title and rank of Cominander-in-Chief, which adils ^o*iu*^ moral w<?ight witli liia sub(M*diiiate». 

The same principle applies to the liead-quartt.‘r .staff, AVIk u an ofiiecr really doc.s the w(M*k of an 
Adjutant-General or a Guiirler Alaster General, it is better that he should bo styled so, rather than 
that he should be styled by some lessor title. 

If by an alteration in tho status of the three armies the Alilitary Socrolanat of the Government 
at Madras and at Bombay were abolished, there would be little or no saving of expense, for tho Mili^ 
taiy Secretariat of the Govern men t of India would require a correspond in g augmentation. ^ 

On tho whnlo, there would bo but little iinatieuil saving from jilteriiio* the status of the armies ox 
' Madras and Bombay. Tho army commands, the army heud-quaritn*s of these t\vo presidencies, tho 
administrative departments, could not be abolislicd, or if they wei'c, then lliero w<)uld be a correspond¬ 
ing addition at the head-quarters of the army of India. The only effect would be that a limited 
numberof high staff officers would have to do the same work as before on somewhat less pay. llicro 
would be some slight reduction of staff salaries, but not enough to produce any appreciable effect 
financially. 
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I would atiswor tHxs question No. 9 then &b follows j t. j 

It is expedient to maintain the presidential armies distinct as at present, and the separate depart* 
ments, as now maintained, are essential to the efficiency of the army administration under the present 

10._" Should the trotfps of the several presidential armies as a rule serve in their own 

presideneics only, exoept when called out for war, or should they take a recognized share of frontier 
and other general diityl^' . j • • 

It seems to me that the military iirrangemcnt for garrison and maintenance of order in each pro- 
sideiifV must of necessity Tie carried out liy the army of that presidency, although the army may at the 
same time have^erritory outside its own presidency given over,.to its safe keeping, *a«, for instance, 
ITomliay troops garrison'Tlajpootana and Aden, and the troops of the Madras presidency garrison the 
Central Provinces, Mysore, tlie territory of the Nizam and portions of British Burma. In time of 
war, of course, the troops of nil armies consider it the highest honor to be selected for service, and 
the armies of all tbe presidencies are liable to serve any where, as exemplified by the late expedition to 
Malta and Cyprus. Except in time of Avar we should not consider it cxjiedient to hand over the 
garrison duties of one ]jrcsideiu;y to another. In the late war with Afghanistan, for instance, the 
Madras army gave 3 rogimenfs, 1 believe, for garrison duties performed in time of peace by the 
Bengal army, '.rhiis the troops near at hand were utilized for immediate service in the field, those at 
a distance supplying their place for garrison jiuvposes. But in time of peace no doubt all the troops 
of the armies having frontier stations in their military charge should take a recognized share 
of frontier duties. 

The frontier k; the nursery for good soldiers, and wo would not advocate its being made over to 
cor{>6 localized for that i)urpose. Localization in the gemyral aceiqxtation of the tx^rm means deteriora¬ 
tion. It sometimes hapx^ens that the men so localized purchase land, collect their families around 
them, and are not so Avilling and ready to serve in all parts of the Empire at a moment^s notice as 
their comrades in arms brought up under different circumstances. 

Point 11.—'' Having regard to lh(.‘ alterations made on our frontier, and redistribution of our 
frontier garrisons, is it desirable to retain the Punjab frontier force on its present footing, or to 
place it, in part, or altogether, under the ord(*rs of the Commander-in-Chief ? 

Though necessarily well acquainted with the past circumstances of this force, I am not suffi¬ 
ciently well informed of the proposed change to enable me to offer any remarks on this point. 

Point 12.—" Assuming that Sind is to be annexed to the Punjab, should the Sind regiments 
remain localized as at present, and under whose command shiuibl they be placed ? 

This*question is fully replied to by the CTioveniment of Bombay despatch addressed to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, No. 6137, Military Department, dated 2bth October 1378, which is attached 
for easy roference. v 

Bombay; ^ RICHARD TEMPLE. 

18^^ Juffust 1879. 3 


No. 6137, dated Bombay Castle, 28th October 1878. 

From—The Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Military Department, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 

Having received a copy of the Government of India despatch. Foreign Department, No, 203 of 
1878, dated the 20th September 1878, ujion the reorganization of the western and north-wolttem 
frontier of India, 1 am desired to offer the following remarks on one of the military portions 
of that despatch. 

2, The Governor in Council feels con.strained to express extreme regret at the proposal conveyed 
in the latter portion of paragraph 8, page 4, of the despatch, to amalgamate the Sind frontier forca 
with that of the Punjab, and to place it (i^arugraph 9, page 5) imder the orders of His Excellency 
the Ck>mmandor-in-Chief in India. 

8. The Governor in Council would agaiij. refer the Sup-emc Government to my letter No. 258, 
Military Department, of the 13 th March 1878, and to the minute of the late Comm and er-in-Chi^, 
Sir Charles Stavclcy, dated lltli February 1878 ; also to the reply received thereto, contained in Govern¬ 
ment of India, Military Department, letter No. 1098, dated 21st March 1878, wherein His ExcelKjncy 
in Council is informed tliatj*" when the time arrives for determining what changes, if any, are to be made, 
Vhe opinion of His Excellency in Council and of Sir Charles Staveley wdll receive the full considera¬ 
tion of the Government of India.^^ I'lie Governor in Council feels eonficlent that the consideration 
' of the Government of India hqs been given to the opinion and wishes of the Government of Bopibay 
as expressed in the Military letter and the Commander-in-Chief's minute above quoted, but is eoncemed 
to find that the opinion therein expressed does not seem to meet with the approval of the Government 
of India. But as the subject is one. of such vital importance to the Bombay army, lam directed 
to forward copy of a minute on the same subject by the present Commander-in-Chief, and to 
recapitulate briefly the arguments before advanced, in the hope that even now they may receive 
favorable consideration from the Government of India. 

4. To premise, 1 am directed to state that if the amalgamation of the Sind frontier force with the 
Punjab frontier force were a political necessity, the keeping of the forces distinct would never be advocated 
by the Governinent of Bombay. But the Goveraor in Council Tielieves that no political inconvenience 
can arise in keeping the Sind frontier force separate from the Punjab frontier force, and that all ^oU- 
tioal and administrative objects, at which the Government of India aim, ran be equally well attained if 
the Sind frontier force continues to form part of the Bombay army. On the other hand, as the separa-** 
turn of the Sind force is eertoinly detrimental to the Bombay army. His Excellency in Council hop^ 
to be excused in ngfdn pressing this point on tlie consideration of the Government of India. 

6. Hie late Cominander-iii-Clnef of the Bombay Army, in his minute before quoted,# brought 
to notice the uooessity of keeping, as far as possible, the various ai^mies of India in an equal degree of 



ftn3 that pt^i-eminaaoe or m^j^brity of aity <me. of those arml^ othora 

imperial interests^ be avoided. In this maxim Hie Exoellenoy in Cotinoil ^n^bety concura, and 
bends that it needs no ar^ments to show bow vastly superior ah aitn^ mhst beoome when oontinum^ 
engag^ed in the responsible duties of guarding an extensive frontier to another vecupied otdjr m 
peaceful parade grounds in the precincts of cantonments. An army so privileged itviH a/wsyv 
the greater favor in the eyes of the population from which it is drawn. The people from among whom 
army of Bombay is recruited^ especially the Mahrattas and the Beloochece^ are brave and hardy 
by nature. To now deprive the Bombay service of the right to watch a frontier which^ as Sir Charles 
Stayeley truly ^remarks, it almost looks upon as its heritage, and which is connected with so many 
of its associations and traditions, wiJJ bo to impair the soldierly tone and the ptandard of efficiency of 
an army which has ever distinguished itself, not only in India, i>ut also in Afghanistan, Persia, China> 
Abyssinia, and other parts of the world to which the Government of India may have been pleased to 
order it. The many good officers existing and the many more in the future will likewise be deprived of 
an admirable school of practical training, and a i>romising field of distinction for young men of energy 
and character, so happily described by 11 is Excellency the Viceroy as one of the greatest advantages 
of a frontier army. 

6. Again, if the Bombay army is to be an effective force in all vts arms, its cavalry arm ought 
to be maintained in proporiionato strength. At present its Native cavalry consists of seven regiments, 
and one regiment of European cavalry. Of the .seven regimeiits, ihr^‘e are represented }>y the Sind 
Horse. The abstraction of the Sind Horse then would reduce the Bombay cavalry to four regiments 
only, with one regiment of European cavalry, or five regiments iii all,—an unpi*ecc<R'ntedly low strength. 
In fact, the cavalry arm of the Bomby army would, as iuslly observed by the CcAnmander-iu-Chicf, 
be brought into a state of comparative inefficiency from numerical weakness. 

7. Sir Charles Staveley^s suggestion is as follows: that the division of the army of the fron¬ 

tier from Mooltan to Kurracheo be supplied by the army of Bombay, the Sind frontier force being 
delocalized, and the regiments taking their turn in relief with otlier regiments of the army. It 
appears to the Governor in Coun(‘il that this proposition meets all tlie rcquireinenliS of the case, as Sir 
Charles Staveley exi)laiTis, that '' it would then be the duty of the Comniandor-in-Chief of the 
Bombay army to keep up in that portion of the frontier the number of troops de<*ided on as necessary 
by the Supreme (Tovernment, relieving them from time to time by other eoq)s of the army, such re^ 
liefs being carried out in eornmunication with the political authorities on the frontier,^^ The servicx^ 
of the troops so employed would be under the eonlr<d of the Kroiitior Commissioner, except in matters' 
of discipline and interior economy, &«., which would remain in the responsibility of the officer com¬ 
manding the Sind District, who would he responsible to the C\)tnmandcr-in-Chief of the Bombay 
army, to whom also ho would submit the annual eonfideiifial reports. * 

8. I am also again* to invite attention to the fact that, in the event of effect being given to these 
proposals of this Government, no new prwedent will thereby be esi tblished, as the noiiibav armv is 
already serving, w'itliout any political inconvenience or detriment to military efficiency, in Malwa, 
Central India and Ibijpootaua, or, in other words, under the immcdialo administrative or political 
jurisdiv^tion of tin? tJovernment of India. 

But if the Goverjiment prefers that the Sind frontier force should remain local as at present, 
that fore<j may still as a military boily be ayiart of the Bombay army, and its services would be entire¬ 
ly at the disposal of the political authorities whom the Oovcriiment of India might depute to the 
frontier, just as the Bombay troops in Malwa and Kajpooiana are at the disposal of the political 
authorities there, under the direct supervision of the Goverumciit of India. 

• From the tenor of the pres(‘nt despatch of the Oovertirnent of India, the Governor in Council 
hopes that the di.sbandinent of a regiment of Sind Horse, and of Jacob’s Rifles, will not really be 
carried out. Except from aetual neeossity, disbandment ought not, the Governor in Council su}>mits, 
to be ordered, beeiviise it must unavoidably have a de])ressing effect on the Native army of this presi- 
deivjy, and must diminish the value of the British service in tlie estimation of the ])eo])le. At the dic- 
*tatos of financial economy this measure hiight indeed have to be adopted ; but in this case the reduc¬ 
tion of tlie Sind Horse is projM>sed only in order to })rovide a military police on the frontier, without 
any particular saving of exjH'nse. But^tbe <luty of such an armed, police^ force might be performed 
Quite as well, or indeed boiler, by the Sind Horse, whic^i is ivady to hand, which has performed, and 
a5es perform, these very duties, and is moreover efficient cavalry if called for servicx^. in the field. 

,Thc same remark uj)i)lies to any other Native cavalry regiment of the Bombay array. 

9. The Governor in (kmiudl, moreover, concurs with the late Comnwmder-iii-Chief in the belief 

that the army of the Bombay presidency is aheady rediiccJ to the lowest limits compatible with the 
duties it is required to |;H?rforiri. ^ ^ 

19 . • In again urging the views of the Bombay Government on. this sulijoct, the Governor in 
Counbil does so with the desire f>f giving prominence to what are inqH'rial rather than local interests, 
and I am to reib^rate the assnrunee already expressed, that the Bornba^y troops heretofore serving in 
the western frontier shall ho permitted to retain that honorjibic position ; they will discharge their 
duties to the entire; satisfaction of the political authorities to wliom the charge of that frontier may 
be committed by the Govermnent of India. 





\ 


Minute hy the CounmanderAn-Chiefs Bombay Army. 

Having read the copy of the despatch of the Governor General in Council to the address of the 
Secretary of State for India, dated 5J6th September 1878, which paper has been transmitted to us 
officially by the Government of India, there is one particular part of this despatch on which I feci 
bound to offer some remarks. 

The^proposal to transfer from the army of Bombay to that of the Punjab three regiments of 
cavalry, one mountain battery, and one regiment of infantry (Jacobis Riilcs) is so serious a diminution 
of the force to which 1 have but reoexitly had the honor of being appointed, that, in justice to 
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myflclf and to that army, iht inlcresls of which I am bound to uphold, I cannot mist Bupjwtinif 
the opinion of my pr. (h*<*<“^hor, (ionoral Sir C^harles Slavcley, und plocinfy on recoM xny protest against 
a reduction whi<'h raiiiioU'ail io ]) 0 *injurious 1o tbo interests of the olliccrs of this army, who look for 
emidoyment inn rn»nlier force where their military zeal and intellisyeneo find scope not only for 
adv meemciil, hut \'nr the dovelopinoiit for thot-o H]>eciul iiitercvts which ijroduee real soldiors. 

As at ul eontlitufed, jlnmbny has oifen'd many fields for the develo])nieut of talents which 
have produced an elfii-itiiey seeoiid <o none of the three ^reat armies uC India; but deprived of its 
external frontier and t.hul up within the eireh* of the other ])rc«id<'neies, the credit and efficiency of 
the ihnnbay army may sufiVr, and all ])ower to ^ain a ])raetieal knowledt^e of this pyofession will be 
cut off Jroin olhfvv*^ vshof?<‘ lo\.il spirit and soldior-hke bcunn;*- ha*e ever disiiiii^iiished this army. 

My predeee'*s<u’ has poiuUd out an iiltenutive seheme n]>oii Avliieli 1 do not feel myself prepared to 
offer a remark, but ihe eilicieney of Ihe Sind Horse, the mouutain battiTv, and JiieobV Hifl(*8 would in 
no way l>e inlhiMH td by the proposal to make them available tnrou<J^lioul the whole of the l\injab, 
while the di'eiplme [intl edh’ eiif > of the indiviilu.il ren’iinent would rtunain, as at present, under the 
immediate eontrtil of the ('oinmarulfi-in-Chic'f of tbo lhtnibj> army. 

The ]»rii]elple cd eibn tiii”' Ijie union, move or Ic^s comjd' te, of Sind and the Punjab lu'inp^ affirmed 
by th<» (jowrnm *nt of liidii,:iiid th^ tiMiisfer of the upj)er jjortiou of Sind b4‘in^y ]>rovisioiuilly sanc¬ 
tioned (1S7(>), il b. eoifi'h nee ""^arN ti> eoie icier the wliole <juesti(>n ah it effecth the lh)jnbay army; and 
although I 4 an no I but admit that the (un))lo\ uieiit of tin* lr<jo)>s in the luwv fr4)iitiei* ])r4>vinee should 
bo l('ft to fh(‘< out roj of the local military (omniand under thi* dircetion of the (^liief Ckmiinisbioncr, 
it still a]>p4 ars to me that lu) im on vena ij4 4' <‘an ,nisf‘, and tlie Hoinbay aiiny may be ki'pl intact if tho 
regiments so om])ld>ed a»'(‘ su]»]died fnmi !»ombi\ , and b( long, as at presi'iit, to tin* Honibay army, 

I ina> install/Ih" pc* ot ion now <»cM*upi(sl by the Matlias tr<>oph at Jubbbulpore in the Saugor 
DiBiri(*t of il mi *.d, some 4)f whoni b bm*^ to Matlr..}-, but arr under theeojilnd of, and are coxarnauded 
by, a Oeiieial (Jilie*r of the Ik ii« 4 al aiiny. 

Aiiollu r insiMieo" UmI by ills cdlmu'yMbe ()r()\ ernor of TJombay is also ajiposite, but tb© 
troops so detaelnd from their own ]>i(‘Md4 nr-y beiiij; undt r their own ^lafV .ind oflbers, the aiitiinaly is 
not so £*i<‘at ijs in (lu* e i at Jubbulpoi*/'. J alluch^ to the troojis of iht* Mtnlras presid/mey employed 
in lb ill*-h Ihirmt, nor am 7 awuin* lli il any dilli^iilty arises from tlie employ iinmt of these troops 
under tlie Cluel* C^»mm.*' ioie i* of Ibiriuu, althoiuib tbc'y are under the military control of the Com- 
maii4lor-iii-('liiet of the Al.idras aimv, 

111 addition to 11)4* withdrawal of tin* troo]>s in Siiul alreailv noted, 1 am ap])reh(*nsive that, by tli© 
proposed j*i’4*tifl< all )n of the Iroiitior, the* wludo of tin* ‘•t'ltl* as well as the Kiiroptan and Native troops 
now servinu^ in Ivurra/liei* and llydeiabad, in ljow(*r Sind, as well as those of Jaeobahud, may be 
detaebed liom fhe Ibmibay aimv', and ma4le to form jiart of the frontier for4*e under tho Cliief Com- 
miRsionor of tlic united jiroMiue, and eonsc*(]nen1 ly iiiuh r the (roveriiiih'Tit of India, instead of 
their bi im^, as at M‘nt, uiidiT the direct ouiitrol ol the ComnuirKh'r-in-Chn f of tlic lioinbay army. 

I hojH*, however, that this surmiv may not berenli/ed. If unfortunatidy it were to prove eorret fc, 
then tin* llombay arinv would )»e still fnrtluT 4*urtaib'd of the reo‘nn4'nts shown in the aeeornpanyihg 
detail ^A), and nioie t specially in cavalry ilie llombay army W’'ould bo redm-ed t4) a state of int llieiency 
which the (loverumoiil of lialui could hari^lly contemplate, slujuld ISonihav be suihleiily called upon to 
euj)])ly a 4 *oiilinj^*'nt for lit Id si rvice, or have to didaeh a column on ai Uve ser^ ice, eith«*r within or 
beyond its own i ion tier. • 

^J’he anomaly brii'fly alluded to in Sir Charles Stav<*l('y's Tninute of the transfer proposed to be 
effected of tlie Sind anil Punjab fi'rees from tlie </>ntrol of the military to that of the civil authorities 
is one of f^o wiilc a seoj>e, ondaniij“'‘ring not only the eflieieiu'y of an army but tlie safety of an empiro 
that 1 refrain fioin coniiiieiit, more particularly as I see from paiagrajdi ol (Military) of tho Viecroy^s 
minute (dat^-d Ny^nee Tal, April 1S7?) that Jlis Lordship is opposed to it, and recommends that 

the frontier force shall be placed under the oiders of the Commuuder-in-Chief in India. 

BoMiiAY; II. ’J. WAllllM, L/rvfe?ia7if-General, 

18/4 October 1878. j Cvmmander-in^Chief, Bombay Army* 

• « • 


Troops tn Sind. 

Kvn\*r/frr, 

I Battery, 1st Brigade, R4\val Artillery. 

I lead-Quarters ami h Companies Sdrd Foot. 
IDtU Native liifauliy. 

Syih Native Infantly, Belooeboes (tempo¬ 
rarily quarteied at J)elira Ulmzi Khan). 

Jl/jde) aljdd. 

IT Battcrv, Slpd Bri^Mile, Ki^iyal Artillery. 

•S Coiiij^iines S‘b*d Toi't. 

27th Native Infantry, Belo<»clices. 

Jacobabad* 

IrI Sinil Uorso. 

2nd ilitto, 

fil'd ditto 

2nil MoiiiU.iin Battery. 

30th Native i-iifunlry, Jacob's Ilifles. 


Staff. 

Kurrachee, 

1 Brigadier-General. 

1 D. A. Q. M. General. 

1 Biigado-AIajor. 

Hyderabad, 

1 Staff Officer. 

Jacohabad, 

1 Commandant. 

1 Brigade-Major. 

Summary, 

2 Field Batteries, lloyaJ Artillery. 
1 llogimcut British Infantry. 

3 Begiments Native Cavalry. 

1 ^fountain Battery. 

4 Ilegimouts Native Infantry^ 



< sox ), t^spn^ixt 

P«iiU IS.—" I« tlw present organisation ol the supply and transport depactmenls of tbe anay 
tbat best adapted to its requirameute in peace oud war, or are any cWigea deBirablo; and if 8o> d! 
what nature • 

1 am glad, to believe that the commissariat department of the armies of India is second to none 
m any country. There may be faiilts of complicated accounts and in minor points of administtation, 
butf on the whole, 1 believe the Sritish soldiers to be better supplied than any other fi^litiu^ man in 
Europe. Recent experiences in Persia, Abyssinia, the expedition to Malta, and the campaign in 
Afghanistan, all tend to confirm this opinion regarding the great department of siip}>ly. 

But during time of peace the demands on the commissariat are vepr different to. those in time of 
war, as was very fully brought out oli several recent occasions. Establishmoifis had been very rightly 
out down to the smallest pro^iortions consistent with efficiency, and when a sudden call was made to 
fit out an expedition in a comparatively short time, the commissariat became over-taxed. From it 
was demanded, not only a very varied supply of food of sorts, but clothing for followers, gear for 
horses, horse shoes, nails, medical comforts, boots, blankets, carpentry in all its branches, curry combs, 
horse brushes, and many articles for cleaning ships^ deck, such as swabs, scrapers, and brcKiins; also 
cabooses and latrines; all these things and many more were required#from the commissariat depart¬ 
ment. The packing of medicines also devolved on this do}>artmeiii ; indeed, with the exception of 
fitting up the ships, providing the walor-fiU]>ply aiid^clothing the froojiiy e}^er^thing was expect<‘d to be 
done by the commissar Lit. It was found vi^ry difficult to enlarge the existing establish merit with 
sufficient rapidity to meet all those demands, and it is well worthy of considcratioi^ whether the system 
should not be altered. . 

For instance, the great clothing department might well be called upon to relieve the commissariat 
of the supply of clothing, boots, blankets, water-jiroofs, for the followers of an army. The medi¬ 
cal departments, through their store-keepers, might be required to see to the paekLiig as well as to the 
supply of medical stores and comforts. The oL-dnaiicc diqiartinontb might supply horse sIuk^s and 
horse gear gtuicrally, and for expeditions beyond the sea the charter parties of eacli ship engaged 
might include the supply of all articles necessary for the cleaiilincbs, sanitation, and comfort of the 
troops while on boardshij»; in other words, the ma<?ter of the vessel should supply swabs, scrapers, 
latrines, eabooses (cooking places), and lanterns for use on boardslii]>. The commissariat might be 
r€‘lieved in many other ways, jhid the ^ork more evenly distributed iimoug the great departments, 
with great benefit to the more expeditii)us working of tlie s^ystem of snjiply. 

With those few words on the de])artment of ftupplg 1 turn to the trjns]>ort department. 

I must premise by representing that there is no such department existing in time of pence in 
India. Nor do 1 at all advocate that any such i^xpensive department should be maintahn^d in time of 
peace, for wc sec by reet^it experience that with a small amount of well-understood organization in 
time of ])eaci^ such a de])artinent could be readily formed in lime of war. The remarkable manner 
in which thousands of pack aminuls, camels, mules, bullocks, &c., and hundreds of o.irts were cullect- 
cxi, in a short space of time, by the civil administration, all along our frontit'r at the cornniencc- 
ment of the late w'ar, eonfirins me in the opinion that it is quite unnecessary for Goveruineut to go 
to the ex])euso of keeping up expensive carriage during peuee. 

On the other hand, when carriage including both beasts of burden and vehicles, is collected for 
the army, there is much difficulty in taking eare of, and making the best use of, the said carriage. 
The reason is that the manageim*nt of carrying is a siK.M*iiility requiring separate and iin<hvided attem* 
lion, and much special knowledge and exjiericuee on the part of those engaged in it. It is not to be 
expected that military nii*n eaii have an intuitive knowledge of all this, and to do it well they must 
be drained. And as such training cannot be acquired on the spur of tlu" cvigcncy in war, it follows 
that tlie Government should in time of ]>eaeo maintain a small but efficient number of irans^iort ofileers 
and transport ollieials. 

As auxiliary to this, and with little or no extra expense, a beginning might be made by telling off 
•in each regiment aial battery, whether European or Native, a certain number of intidiigeiit soldiers 
(when Europeans able to speak the language), whoso duty it would “be to read uj) and understand 
thoroughly any order which might be from time to time jiublished on the sul)je<*t of army lraus])ort, 
and who would, when their regiment Was on the mai’ch, be resiwmsible fo the commanding officer, 
under the orders of the regimental (juarter-mastor, for the transport of their regiment. When the regi¬ 
ment was in garrison these men could perform their ordinary duties, and a very sliglit remuneration, 
wild some small distinguishing mark, would be ipiite sufliiicnt, during times of pe.ni*e, to keep them 
up to the mark, particularly if they had the certainty dm'ing times of war o’!* at once taking their places 
as conductors or sub-conductors of the different division ftf the transport tmin about to be formed. 
Recent experience has taught ns that any number of good officers can be obtained for transport duties; \ 
and ihrese officers gifted with small powers of organization, which exist in almost every intelligent 
Englishman, would, with the assistance of these trained men, thoroughly up in all orders regarding 
transport, very quickly organize a train quite equal to the ordinary requirements of an army in 
the field. • 

It is, I am aware, a vexed question as to w’hellier the transport department should lie a department 
of itself, or whether it should (m the field) be under the control of llie Commissary General of 
the army. Now I take the wants of an army to be divided into four parts:— 

-^regimental equipment; 

%n3 —^food supplies; 

. warlike stores; 

4^>J—comforts, such as hospital tents and supplies for standing camps. 

Regimental equipment is, of necessity, under regimental charge, and the carriage with its proper 
establishment for this equipment liaving once been handed over, the officer e(»nimanditig is re&poii- 
eiblo for its safety. Casualties will of course occur which must be filled up by the transport tram. Of 
the (Jther three requirements, two, food supplies and comforts, are the direct care of the commis¬ 
sariat, Whereas the remaining requirement, warlike stores, falls to the responsibility of the ordnance 
departments But the latter department having been once supplied with the necessary aniount of 
V # ‘ • a 27 
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carria^ and ^gtabKshment, becomes independent of tHe transport tmn, except for the ropply to fill 
up caBoalUes, much in the same manner as a regiment. The conunissariat then is responsible for the 
K'k of the Bturos to be carried, and the Commissary General knows the wants of the troops in front, 
am is kept well informed rc^garding' the resources of the country, and consequently knows what to 
push forward and what to keep book. Under these circumstances, I am of opinion that the transport 
train of an army in the field should bo under the control and at the orders of the Commissary Geneml, 
subject, of course, to the immediate command of the general officer or other officer commanding 
the forces in the field. 

Are the warlike stores now procured and maintained in the manner xhost economical 
consistent with efficiency'?^' 

To this question 1 think I may reply on the whole in the affirmative, although certain suggestions 
may bo made here for the more economical working of the ordnance department and other depart¬ 
ments of supply of India. Tlie orders lately issued, by which the ordnance department is enabled to 
purchase locally or by ])rivate arrangement stores which were formerly obtained from England, will, 
wo hope, reduce expenditure considerably. 

The cost of our gunpowilcr .ind small arms ammunition might be reduced by increasing our area of 
supply, and consequently the outturn. It is a question whether Mooltan and Ferozepore could not 
be more cheaply supplied from Kirkeo than fropi Dum-Dum. The Ordnance Commission certainly 
recommended that Ferozepore afid Mooltan should be so supplied from Kirkee on the opening of the 
Indus Valley Hallway* 

The cost of OUT manufacture of both powder and ammunition is high, in consequence of our 
superintendence being costly in proportion to tlie outturn, but the outturn might be materially in¬ 
creased, in both factories, without increase or with very little increase, of superintendence. 

The cost of supplying harness to Madras and Bombay might hereafter bo reduced by establishing 
a factory in cither jiresidcucy for the supply of both armies. At present Madras procures its harness 
from England, and Bombay, although it makes u]) its own, has to procure a great deal of its leather 
from England, because country l(‘athcr, however carcfullv cured by natives, cannot be used for the more 
important parts of the harness ; onnsequiuitly, if goo<l and cheap harness is to be made, a tannery is 
required. The military budget estimate of India for the year IS79-80 shows an estimated expendi¬ 
ture forordnam^c establishimuits, stores and camp equipage for all India in India of Rs. 56,88,000, and 
the estimate of exjieiuliture tn hhtghxinl for stores as expected to be a (harge in the English accounts 
for the same year at 11 s. 82,90,000, or a total of Hs. 89, 28,000. 

Tlie charges are high for the purpose of Tneeting the possible exigencies of the late war with 
Afghanistan. But in these days of improved commimieatioiiB of steam and lelegraidi, it becomes a 
question whet her the charge for tlie ordnance department could not bo matcM'ially redu<*ed by reducing 
the ordnance stores to a minimum. War does not break out so suddenly that wo should have no time 
to commiinieate with England by tolcgriqib, and ])r(>cure what was urgently required by canal steamers 
on an emergency. But i would also remark that in these days of improved armament, and when that 
armament is constantly changing, a large accumulation of storeys of a jiarticular kind is f roqucntly a dead 
loss to the Stale, because they bec*oine obsolete on the change of one description of gun for another : thus 
stores procured in large quantities for breeeh-loading ordnance is now nearly useless on the re-introduc¬ 
tion of muzzle-loading guns, and these stqres may again become obsolete on the possible rc-introduc¬ 
tion of breech-loadmg ordnance. Again, our arsenals are now stocked with shot and shell of an ob¬ 
solete pattern which, if sold as old iron, would not recoup the price of carriage from the arsenals to tho 
jirincipal metal marfs. The same remark may be applied, though in a lesser degree, i>erhaps, to other 
warlike stores in which I would include clothing for the army, rnedieines, and miscellaneous stores. It 
appears io me that if ieductions of expenditure can be made in all these departments of supply, so as 
to meet our actual requirements without retaining a large surplus, subject to deterioration, it will be 
a far better economy than any that can be obtained by reducing lighting strength or general efficiency 
by small savings in the salaries of an ellicient staff, which must tend to make the profession of arms* 
less honorable and valuable in the eyes of our fellow-countrymen. * 

Point 15.—What lines should lie considered and maintained as our main lines of communica¬ 
tion, and what new linos of road and railway ait» of the m^ist ifrgcnt importance ?" 

In tho Bombay Presidency the main lines of communication to be maintained are as follows■ 

Jtailusaya, 

The Bombay, Baroda, |iad Ccniral India Railw^ay starting from Bombay* runs nearly due nbrth 
* » »in, 1 1 ^ Surat and Broach, crossing the Taptee and Nerbudda 

^ e nvers, and taking a slight bend to the east passes 

' through Baroda, and here with a decided westerly curve strikes the province of Guzerat, and crossing 
the Mahey River passes Ahmedabad, the lieod-quartcrs of the Northern Division, and terminates at 
Vecraingaum, a distance of 849 miles from Bombay. 

The one important branch of this line of railway is the branch to Wadwan, as it places us in 
easy communication with Rajkote, oifr only military cantonment in Katty war. This branch has its 
junction at Vecramgaum, and extends to Wadwan, a distaniH' of 80 miles, from which place Rajkote 
is distant about 50 miles by a good road. Yeeramgaum is also the junction of the great lino of 
railway, which, already completed to Kharroghora, a distance of 14 miles, will eventually join the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway with tho Rajputana State Railway at Ajmere vid 
Paiilunpur, Mount’Aboo, Erinpura, and Pali. It is also proi>08ed to extend the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India line through Cutch to Hyderabad (Sind) r?d Aujar and Luckput, or by an alternative 
line having its junction at Pahlanpur which would strike Hyderabad (Sind) vtd Deesa, Nuggur, Parker, 
and Budeena, and in cither case joau the Indus Valley State Railway at Kotroe. 

The Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway leaves Kurrachoc, the head-quarters of the Sind Brigade, 
the most northeni and westerly point of the presidency, and terminates at Kotree on the Indus oppo¬ 
site Hyderabad (Sind), a distanso of 105 miles. Hero it is joined by the Indus Valley State Railway, 
which, following tho course of the river, on the right bank, as far as Sukkur vid Sehran and Ihirkhana, 
is thoi'e broken by tho Indus, which is not yet bridged. Sukkur is 829 miles from Kurraohee and 
224 miles from Kotree. The line of rail is taken up again at JEtohri on the left bank of the river, and. 
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taldog* ft nnrHi-Muitevty direetion, )?«adb<w Mocdtan vid Bihairalpai% IflftVinflf Sindl aiboat 80 iiul«« faom 
Eehri, nearly opposite Knsmoie^ on the frontier between Sind am tbe Punjab. It baa been proposedf 
to extend this line by a branch from Sakkur to Jacobabad vid Shikarjtar, a distanoe of SO miles. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway starting from Rombay mwes its way in a north-easterly 
direction through CalUan (the junction for Poona and Madras) up the ToIJ QMt to jDeohhfy a gmait 
dep6t for troops arriving in and leaving India, and passing through the collectorates oi Noasik aad 
Rhandesh, crossing the Godaveiy and Tapti Rivers it leaves tlie Bombay Presidency near Bhosawal, 
which station is the junction for the lines striking into the Central ProvmceB, 

Bhosawal is*270 miles from Bombay. Further on at Khandwah wo find the, Holkar State 
Railway having a northerly direction/and which crossing the Norbudda passes Mliow^ the head¬ 
quarters of the Mhow division of the Bombay army, and so on through Indore to Rutlam, where it 
at present terminates. 

This line will eventually be extended through Neemuch to Nusseerabad and Ajmcre, where it will 
join the Rajputana State Railway. I should not have mentioned this lino at all, as it is out of 
Bombay territory, were it not that the country through which it passes is held by Bombay troops, 
and is thort*fore one of our important lines of communication. , 

At Callian junction the Great Indian Peninsula Railway takes a south-easterly bend, and ascend¬ 
ing the Bhore Ghfit roaches Poona 119 miles from Bombay, tho head-qilarters of the Poona Division 
of the army, and continues through Sholajiore, near which station it leaves tho Bombay jiresidency 
and joins the Madras Railway at Raichore. Near Sholapur is Shahabad, the junction of the Nizami 
State Railway, to Hyderabad (Deccan). Shohii)orc is iiH«5 miles from Bombay. 

At Munniad, north of Nassik, a chord lino has boon lately opened, but is not quite fini&lied, wbicb 
crossing the Godavery passes through Ahmednugger, a large military can tollmen t, and joins the line 
to Sholapur at Dhond on the Bhima River. 

This completes the description of finished railways ; otlicrs are in contemplation, such as the one 
to Hyderabad, Sind, already mentioned; one from Sholapur to Gudduck, which at that station will 
eventually join the line from Carwar on the west coast, which passing Dbarwar, a military cantonment 
of tho Bombay army, will go through to Bellary in Madras Presidency where a largo force of the 
Madras army is stationed, and there join the Madras Railway. Dharwar above mentioned is about 60 
miles from Belgaum, the head-qu^crs of a brigade of the Bombay army, 

Tlie principal roads in the presidency are those leading from llombay to Gwalior Nassik, 
Malligaiim (a military cantonment), Dhoolia, Indore, and Goona. Another from Bombay passes 
through Poona and Ahmednugger to Nagpur in the Central Provinces, and a third leads from Poona 
to Dharwar vid Sutara, a military station, Kholapur, and Belgaum. From Dharwar tl^ero is a good 
road io Carwar on the coqst, and Belgaum is connected with Sholapur by a fair-weather road passing 
through Beejapur. There arc many olher fair roads all kept in good order. 

All the above must be considered and maintained as our main lines of communication, but there 
are no lines of roads or of railways in the Bombay presidency * calling for immediate or urgent 
construction. 

RICHARD TEMPLE. 


Fiurljlher answers to questions regarding the strength, the duties, and the requirements of the 

Bombay Army. 


Minute by the Governor of Bombay^ dated ^ih September 1879. 

• The Commission on Army Organization, under cover of letter No. 380, dated 29lh August 1879, 
from the Secretary to the Commisbion, having forwanled to me a series of <|ucHtion8 on which they' 
request my o]>iiiion, I have much pleasure in supplementing my minutes of the 31bt July and the 
15th and 18lh August 1S79, on the subject of army organization and roserves, with a few remarks 
on* subjects not already reportwl on in those minutes. 

t CiuESTiONS, Answehs. 

1, What, in yonr Exeellorcy’s opinion, should 1, Ip fully replied to in my minute o£ 18th August 1879. • 
be the full war estahlishmont of the army of • 

India calculatiHl under the two heads-- 

(а) The fiumber of troops tluit India ought to ^ 

be able to place and maintain in the field for 

service wherever Toquii'cd ? 

(б) The garrisons and reserves to bo main¬ 
tains P 


2. What, in your Excellency’s opinion, should 
be tho organization of the army of India P Is it 
necessary, in the present circum stances of the 
country, to maintain tho three presidential 
armies under three sopurato Govemmeuts and 
three Commanders*in-Chief, with throe largo 
staffs and separate dopartmouts ? 

8. Could not all the adi'aiitages of separate 
armiJs bo secured with a great increase of effl- 
oiency and economy by forming the entire army 
of India into one army, under one Commander-iu- 
Chief, and dividing it into four army-corps ? 
Bach army-corps to bo under the command ^ a 
lieutenant-general, and to bo entirely oomplete 
and seK-containod in respect of organization, 
arms, and Equipment. The liontcnant-goneral 
to be vested with oomplete powers of oontrol, and 
to be responsible for the appointment of all re- 
effieere, eiihjeet my to the oonfinttatto 


2, My remarks on question 1 refer to this question also. 


3. This has already been parfly replied to in point 9 of 
my minute of 18th August 1879; but in this question 
allusion is made to four army-corps. 

For reasons already explained, I do not consider that all 
the advantages of separate armies would be secured by 
forming tho entire army of I^a into one army under one 
Commander-in-Chief, and dividing it into four army-corps 
under lieutenant-generals. I cannot see how greater 
efficiency could be secured by reducing the status and power 
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of thA Ooniniuidor-in*Cliiof for IndSft jn 

to tiM nopaiiimtiuti of offioors oommauding^rogi- 

ipents. 

T ae oiHcorfl of »U tho army-corps to bo oqnally 
eligible fof sorvico on the staff of tho army. 

Tho ariiriy-cor])s to be territorial and ]ocalizc3d« 
erne in tlie north, one in tho south, one in the 
east, and one in tho west. The aruy-co^s of 
tho south and wcsl to bo, as^ar as practicable, 
recruited from the districts from which the 
present armies of Madras and Bombay are now 
recruited, thus maintaining four armies distinct 
in race, religion, and language, but so cirgauized 
as to be practically in a state of thorough cfli- 
ciency and rcadincMS for action in any direction 
in which the army of India may ho called upon 
to undertake sejuiraie or combined operations 
under the Comiuunder-iu-Chief of India. 

What should be the eh'ength of each army- 
eorps P 


o£ the existing heads of the local armies by oentraliauig« 
the greater part of the administrative labor in one army 
head-quarter some thousands of miles removed from at 
least two out of the four coiy)s d*arm^e. 

As regards economy of administration, I would suggest 
that the proposition under review might have the 'effect of 
causing some slight^ economy as regard# the armies of 
Madras and Bombay as at present constituted, but at the 
expense of efficiency, and that too, without any mark finan¬ 
cially being made on the military budget. But in other 
resj>ects expense, and serious expense, would be incurred. In 
the first place, the proposition, ^though advocating a partial 
(of course only u ]iartial) reduction of two high appoint¬ 
ments in the Madras and Bombay armies, with their staff, 
entails, for wliat is now called the Bengal army, tho material 
increase of two lieutenant-generals commanding army- 
corps (north and cast) and their respective staffs, in ad(u- 
tioii to the one Commandor-in-Chief for all India, thereby 
making three high appointments in the superior ranks of the 
army of Bengal where one now suffices, «.e., the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chlc£ in India, and five high appointments in the 
whole of India when at present only three exist, the 
three commanders-in-chief. I therefore think that the pro¬ 
posed arrangement, so far from conducing to economy, would 
lead to augmentation of expenditure. 

Again, lieutenant-generals commanding army-corps 
would, of course, be expected to inspect their corps thorough¬ 
ly in the same way as local coinmauders-in-ehief do at 
present, and would doubtless be accompanied under the new 
staff administration (as proposed in (juostion 16 of the 
paper under reply) by an equal number of stoff officers as 
at present accompany a local commander-in-chief; a chief 
of the staff, with higher rank, emoluments, and functions, 
being substituted for a military secretary. The expenses 
incurred by the State for travelling allowances under 
this arrangement would be nmcli the same as at present; blit 
the system would have the disadvantage of concentrating on 
the staff, travelling with tho lieutenant-general, all the 
minor work at present candied on by the dci>utics to the ad- 
, jutant, quartermaster, and judge advocate generals during 
the absence of the lieutenant-general and staff on tour of in¬ 
spection, thereby eansing delay in the ordinary" army routine. 

The Commander-in-Chicf of the army of India alsojnust 
necessarily travel from the Northern provinces to those of 
Southern India and from east to west at very great expense, 
in excess of present expenditure, which, under arrangements 
now pertaining, is neither required nor incurred; for by para¬ 
graphs % and 3 of question 3 it is proposed to vest all the patron¬ 
age of the four army-corps, with tho exception of the appoint¬ 
ment of regimental officers and the nomination ox regi- 
, mental commanders,* in the one Commander-in-Chief for all 
- India, who, to administer this patronage efficiently, must,* of 
necessity, travel and gain a personal knowledge of the merits 
of the officers of liis four army-corps. Ho could not pos¬ 
sibly administer this important patmnoge in the two distant 
army-corps of Madras and Bombay as well as it is now 
administered by their respective commanders-in-chief. The 
regimental officers, owing to tho great distances* which 
separate them from army head-quarters, woidd seldom, if 
ever, have the opportimity of seeing the head of the army, 
unless he visited them. 

Those who have experience of the great distances to be 
travelled in India will ]^rhai)s acknowledge that one Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief for all India could hardly bo expected to 
visit the whole of his army more than twice in bis tenure 
of office, and it might be considered inexpedient that he 
should do more, or even this much, on the score o£ the 
great expense to be incurred. 

Indeed it appears to me that any one Commander-in-Chief, 
unless endued with strength, energy, and activity far abov^ 
tho average of men havi^ attaint the standi^ which hie 
exalted army rank would, under our present militaiy system, 
necessitate, would be overtaxed with work and respOTsioilitv. 

Another objection is well worthy of conaidemtkm :~woiild 
, it be expedient for the one bead ci Xndin. 
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4i Tf such a formation of tbo nvmy tv ere 
ailfipkd, wonlil it not, in yonr H\fi llenev’s 
ojninon, be po«»mbU» to <uitv out a inatonal 
rocliu tiou in f ho htuffM atxl dopvitmeiitN, plaoiiif; 
at tlio ajiino time at Iho dispr^al of tlio lioiiti‘n> 
jiDto^onor.il coiiiiiiuixliuf' unuy-corpa u Mtufl* so 
t^ihoioiit uud coinpU to ua t4> oiiublo him to rcliovo 
tht» (\niiuiandor-iii<(Miiof of Iiidta of much nn- 
iiuportuut wotk which now comes buforu hnn ? 


6. Siippoainfc snob an orfiptni^eation to bt' 
adopted, w’^lwt proportion of eaclt anny-corpa 
ahonld pre^mnal for luohili/ation, and inniii- 
taiuod in a statu (»f roiuliiiess to take* the field at 
abort notice ? What should be the relative pro¬ 
portion of eacli ai m of the service in such auti^ e 
|»Qrtiou of each ariny-coips ? 


• 

6. Sett inf? aside historical sontimont, and 
looking to the relative inijiorlance* the jiopnla- 
tion, and tlio wealUi of the various Local Gk)v« 
ommeuts mf India, is there any more Toasou 
why thp armies of Madras and Bombay should 
«t ihiD jyrosont time be under the laical (lovern- 
luoiitB of Madras aud Bombay and under local 
Comnianders-in-Cl)ief with separate departments 
for every brancli of military lidxnitiistration, than 
there is tliat the same system should bo followed 
in the liowcr Provinces of Bengal, tlie North- 
Western Provinct% and the Punjab ? 


be constantly amoved lErotn the faoadHinartcTa of the 
Viceroy and Supremo Council, of which he is 
senior membor? But cither this objection must be ondurod, 
or else the jsrreaier objection must be faced, of the one Com- 
inander-in-Chie£ boiug so widely separated from two at least 
of his four army-corps. 

Para^aph 4 of question 3 deals with the distribution and 
rocruitinff of the ariny-<*orps. This also has licen partly 
dealt with in my reply to |k>ih 1 9 in my minute of the 18th 
August 1K79 ; but aiew remarks may uow he added so as to 
deal with the question of the fourth ’army or arm^^-corps, 

Tli(» armies should doubtless be territorial aud localized as 
far as poHhiblc iu time of peace, aud required to serve any¬ 
where in time of war us at proseut; aiul should generally fw 
ke]»t distinct in race and religion. But this would entail 
reeniitiug one of the army-oorj>s, according to the proiipsi- 
tion under* reply, from IJhidusluniH, that is, from the 
North-Westoni Proviuccs and Oudh—tl^ very races which 
caus<}d all our troubl(»s in the mutinies of JS57-5S. It may 
ho replied that, as at i»rcsi*nt, the Bengal army and the Pun¬ 
jab Frontier Force are n'cruited and maintained generally 
from the Fun jab and Oudh, with an admixture of H indu¬ 
st aiiis. Tills jdaii can still be carried out under the ncAv 
arrangement proposed ; but, in this case, the iiropositiou to 
maiutujn four armies, distinct in race, religion, aud lan¬ 
guage,^'* would not he fulfilled, and would tend to make the 
army-ct)rj)s of the north iiiul east as one, and so maintain 
that preponderance of the (so to speak) one army over those of 
the west and south wlucli has always been considered ob- 
jeetiotiahlo. 

4. In re]>ly to this (piestion, T would answer, if • the lieu¬ 
tenant-generals comiuaiidiiig army-coiqis qnder the pro¬ 
posed 8ch( me of organization with a reduced stuff could 

relieve tin* C'oTnmander-in-Chif*f of India of much of the 
unimportant work which now eornos before him,*' how much 
more iti a ])ositioii to do sh are flu* present ]oc«il commaiidiTs- 
in-ehief (witli their able and etlieient staffs), were such 
assistan<*e asked or m|uired of llumi. The formation pro- 
pow‘d would not, in my opinion, effect any reduction of staff 
for reasoiiB before f*ivt*n, /.e., that two extra lieutenant- 
generals and their*staff wi>uld be created and two hwal 
commanJerb-in-cliief reduced partially : the projiosed arrange¬ 
ment would probably be more expenbive than the present 
organization. 

5. Supposing the organization of army-corps to be 
ado]»t(»d, the proi>ortion of each corps to be prepared for 
mobilization and maintained for instant active service would 
dj»jK»nd, ih'bt, u])on the strength of the arrny-eorps, and 
S(*<*oudly, on the internal and garrison duties requii'ed of it.* 
When ibis information is furnished, I shall be glad to reeord 
my opinion. •As regards the laUer j>ortion of the question 
regarding the propoHiou of oacli branch of the service to be 
maintained for purposes of war, this is a technical military 
tpxestion with whicu I need not deal. 

8. Although it may he uiinee4*%»>ary to advert to historicai 
sentiment alluded to in tlu‘ qucblion, yet it may bo well to 
remark that traditions and absociatioiiw are valuable iu State • 
affairs; and that the maxim of not disturbing and unsettling 
old-Hcltled institutions, which have worked well for several 
gencrationb, is ajiplicable to the armies of Madras and 
Bombay. The system oC ha>ring these separate armies with 
8eparat<' administrations under their respective Local Gov¬ 
ernments has never failed on any one occasion, but has 
always succeeded; and on the greatest occasion of trial 
(1857-58) proved one of the several means of i>reserving the 
empire of India. And on many other. historic oeeasions 
the aid of the Local Government at Madras or Bombay in 
the management of expeditions aud such like mmiary 
operations has been conspicuously valuable. 

There is an entire difference between the Local Governments 
of the Madras and Bombay presidencies and the three Local 
Governments forming the presidency. In tlio three 

sub-divisions of the Bengal preSflency, there being one army, 
the regiments are iuterchangeaUc between Bengal, the 

a 
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7. Ab a matter of fact, if a large wwrve for 
the northern armies is to be maintained, ^ is it 
not the duty of Government to see that this re¬ 
serve is fonuod of the most efficient fighting 
men whom it is ].>osBihle to procure and to mahio 
tain, with dtte regard to the admitted neces^^ of 
keeping up armies of different races and religions, 
and Vlth due regard to the safety of the empire ? 

lioes your Kxcelleney look upon the Madras aikd 
Bombay armies in their present orgs^iSifiEation as 
constituting the most efficient reserve for the 
armies of Upper India P 


.■f ■ ' ' , ■ ' 
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North-Western Provinces, and the Fonjal); Tim inter-- ; 
changin]^ is mdispensable, and therefore the army is neces- 
sarily separated from the Civil Government. Blven if the 
present llengal army be formed into two army-corps, still 
this interchange of troops must be to a great extent main¬ 
tained ; for the Lower Provinces (Bengal and Befaar) must be 
garrisoned bj^ troops from the North-Western Provinces. 
But the case is difEerenfi in the Madras and Bombay presi¬ 
dencies. In each of those presidencies the troops belong 
entirely to their own presidency ; there is no interchange 
within the presidency of trooj)s belonging to other presi¬ 
dencies, and consequently the connexion between the Local 
Government and the local army is convenient, and its 
practicability has been shown by experience uniformingly 
favorable. 


Moreover, the system of having these two local armies 
under their respective Local Governments distributes properly 
the military business of thg country, and relieves the over¬ 
taxed Supremo Government of much military work. Any¬ 
how, there must always be much military business which 
must come before the Government, whether that Govern¬ 
ment be Local or Supreme. 

^rhe present question then contemplates that all the 
military business now done by the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay should bo transferred to tlie Government of 
India. This business is very considerable. It must, in the 
aggregate (Madras and Bombay), be nearly equal to that*of 
llic Bengal presidency, inasmuch os the Madras and Bombay 
armies are together nearly equal to the Bengal army. 
Thus the project would about double the military business 
of the Government of India. And while this additional 
demand is mode on Ihc governing strength of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the governing strength of the Madras and 
Bombay Governments would, in tnis particular, be wasted. 
Having myself served a full term in the Government of 
1 ndia, 1 am in a position to submit an opinion that the Sup¬ 
reme Government has already work as vast as it can con¬ 
veniently perform, and is indeed almost overburdened. Why 
slu)uld it now^ be asked to undertake a large additional 
burden, which burden has been, and is, borne efficiently by 
Vbc two Local Governments of Madras and Bombay? If 
thereby any large saving of expense could be managed, or, 
if thei*e were some manifest improvement of military effi¬ 
ciency, then there might be some reason for piling a •new 
burden on the heavily-burdened Government of India. But 
it has been shown that no such saving of expense is possible, 
nor any such improvement of military efficiency. As to 
administrative efficiency, there would be deterioration instead* 
of improvement by reason of the extraordinaiy concentration 
of all the commissariat and ordnance affairs throughout India, 
Avith Iheir infinity of detail, in the hands of one single 
departmental office at Calcutta or Simla. , 

Again, the Government of India ordinarily resides within 
the Bengal presidency, and has the various parts of^ the 
Bengal army under its observation; but such observation is 
physically impossible as regards the Madras aud Bombay 
armies, which are so wddely separated at such great dis¬ 
tances. For this reason alone, it is obviously desirahlq that 
the responsibility should be in the first place upon the two • 
Local Governments on the spot, subject always to the general 
control of the Government of India, 

I have therefore to answer to this question, that there are 
manifold and grave reasons why the Madras and Bombay 
armies should remain, as heretofore, under their respective 
Local Governments. 

7. In replying to the two paragraphs *of this question, ][ 
would deal with them generally. ^ Taking into consideration 
the admitted necessity of keeping the military forceii of 
India distinct (whether they be called presidentim ^mies or 
army-corps) in race and religion, it becomes necessaiy, to 
recruit each amj from its own territories. The Government 
of each presidency, with the aid of the local head qf the 
army aud the officers serving under his orders, naturally 
recruit from the very best fighting material av^able, imd 
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fi. What U the fcclinpr of the army in 

renpoet to employniont in other prcRnliiHCi»‘«» in 
Jnilia in tiincH o'l peact ■* K<vr iiistancfs ut the 
jiroHCiit time* 20 rcKiuienls of*the Maiiras nriiiy 
arc employed Mithiii their own proRidency and no 
lesH than* H outside its limits, woine of them at 
dintant gtations in lienprnl Jh this bcrvii e popu¬ 
lar wnth the army P Are the Madras reffimeiits 
more uffieieiit than the Benjfal rcpmicrits, or aro 
thc*\, when on this duty, cheaper, the cost of 
relief, trauBport of clothing, oquipineut, and eom- 
pcmfiation for fiuxl licing taken into account. If 
they are neither ohcajicr nor more cflleicnt, is 
tbore any ohjeci in garrisoning Bengal and 
Burma partly from the Madras army ? 


coBseyiently obtain the Aen moRt eiBoient as fioMiers, &r 
as it is in their power tojlo so. It is undoubtedly the duty 
of Ooveniment to see that the most efficient men are pro¬ 
cured and maintained^ as is tbo ease in the Bombay army. 
One army or army-corps naturally acta as reserve to the 
other in time of danfyerj as, for instance, the Bengal or 
Madrae armies would have reinforced the J^ombay army in 
the Persian campaign of J857, ha^l their services been re- 

3 uired. A considerable portion of tlic Bombay army ren- 
ered assistance to the Bengal forces in the Central India 
campaign in 1K58. Both th«' Madras and Bombay armies 
took subordinate parts to the army sent from Bengal to 
C/hina in 1800-01. The Bengal army, on Uie other hand, 
Bujiplemeiited the force sent .from Bombay to Abyssinia in 
1S07-08; and the three armies took part in the expedition 
to Malta. Again, in the re’eent campaign, all the armies of 
India took* their share. In the hitter campaign the Bengal 
army look the most prominent part, tlio.war taking place in 
the first instance just across its own froiiHer, in the Khybcr 
pass and Kuram valley. But the Bombay army took an 
ai'live i>art in the Kandahar column, and su])plied the re¬ 
serves for that column; the army of Madras garrisoning, in 
some iiistjinecs, imjiortunt positions in Bengal, the troops 
from Avhi<*h, by tlie exigencies of the service, had been with¬ 
drawn. But I think it would he questionable policy, and 
likely to lead to military deterioration, if the armies of 
Madras and Bombay were in future to be considered and 
B])okon of as reserves to the armies of P'pper India,” as 
the wording of the queslion under discussion w^ould seem to 
imply. 

8. To the first jiortion of this question 1 reply,•the Bom¬ 
bay army would undoubtedly gladly serve beyond their own 
territories in time of peace if required to do so. Tliis 
fuel is exerapliiied by the willing si-rviee rendered in Rajpu- 
t.tna and Aden. Rajpiitana is garrisoned by Bombay troops 
at Deesa,Mhow, Keemueh, Nussec*rabad, &c.; and it siiould bo 
remembered that the Boml)ay forc’cs also garrison the Mckran 
Coast and positions in the P(*rsian CJulf. The eliinate of 
Aden and the coast of Mekraii is not such as to vender this 
service, in the ordinary a<*eeptation of the term, jHJpular; yet 
it is accepted and carried out in asoldier-like sjiirit. I believe 
the same s]>irit to exist in all Ihi* armies of the empire, 
Hie latter portion of the question, whether there is any object 
in garrisoning a portion of Bengal and Burma with Madras 
troo])S, may }>e answered as follows. The Bengal Native 
army, as by military budget estimate for J S70-S0, numbers 
04,089 men all told, against 84,208 men in the Madras 
army, and 20,046 in the Bombay army. The number of 
British troo])s ein])loyed in each presidency is Bengal 40,198j 
Madras 12,024, and Bombay 11,798, which gives a total 
lighting strepgtli, British and Native, for each presidency 
as follows* 

Moil. 

Bengal ... . . ... 3 04,287 

Madras ... ... 40,917 < 

Bombay • . . ... ... 38,444 


♦ Total 189,598 


By the above figure's it xvill he seeh that the Bengal arm^ 
numbers more than •double those of tho oilier two presi. 
dencicB together, if, then, Bengal were called upon to gar¬ 
rison Burma and Rajput ana, it would require a very 
material increase to its army, which would add to the prepon¬ 
derance of tho one army as it now stands, or of the two 
army-corps as now proposed, over the other two armies oi 
army-corps; which would be undesirable, and perhaps poli¬ 
tically dangerous. Although in my replies to paragraph 1C 
in my minute of 18th August 1879, 1 do not advocate that 
the troops of one presidency should garrison another presi- 
doncy, except in time of war, I make no objection to their hav¬ 
ing territory outside of their c^gg^rritorial division to guard. 
Indeed, I think this in many^espects advantageous to the 
presidential armies, as it gives the men more self-conlldence 
and pride in themselves, in virtue of the trust reposed in 
them by the Supreme Oovermneytt^ for which reason 1 should 
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0. I« your KscoTlonry nwarc of any diffloulty 
in ubtalniiiK ri*crmtH fw the army of n p«>d 
rlatM of iioaltby Htroiif? ^ouii^ inon of Mlic uj^ri- 
i'ultural populalion, pliynieHlIy qualilietl to iM*r- 
forra the dutimi of a soldier f * 

10. Has it ever asserted that a* difficulty 
in obtaining? 4‘fficioui recruits is attriluitablc to 
the iimM)jnilurily of the a?r\ico <iF the locul army 
bcy<md the limits of oi^ui presidency in times 
uf peace ? 


11. If your Rxrellcney is of opinion that the 
army-corph sliould he foruuHj tciiitoriully, and 
as fai iiH ]Kis^ihle localised ^\iflliIl its tiniloriul 
area, what alteration nould you pr<qN)hc in the 
Mt‘cng:th of the \nrioiis uiniies to rcutlri tlieni 
lit for their lioiuo dutich^ mid to pLut' them in 
a position to lake |Mirt in any nar ;;roin$r on in 
India hy the detachment of a force of all ai-uis f 


• 

12. Could not the duties of the Nativt* army 
bo very materially deeroaHLsl by a jfemuiil coii« 
ecntratioii of troops in larg:e ceiilri's in tlie neii'h- 
Imurbood of railways, tliuH iiholiHliinp^ nil stn.ill 
cantonments and outlying and ibulattsl statiohb P 

13. Would not this arranprement enable the 
officers commandiupr army-corps to make a 
iniitb larffcr number of ineii a\aihibh‘ for scr\icc, 
and justify a very (‘oiishlerablo reduction of 
troops* in some parts ol tlie country ; and nould 
it not enable the discijdiue. cxereise, and Inst ruc¬ 
tion of the troops to be more effect ively earned 
on, and render tlie formation of camps of exer¬ 
cise more feasible P 


14. Reeoprnizinff the fact that iTidia eaimot 
afford to malutain the most ijerfeel army which 
could bo devised in wbieh economy did not iMitcr, 
and that larpff^ reductions of anov expenditure 
arc absolutely essential, wbai cliaimes and alter¬ 
ations would yoin K\e<Ucney 1 h' pu]wired to re¬ 
commend in the organization and administration 
of the army P ^ 

• 15. Are you in favor of aniiiliiramiiting the 
Adjutant (ioneral and Quarter Master (rciicra]*H 
iXqiartmuiits under a Chief of the Staff, so that, 
as in other armies, the staff of tin* army shall 
eonsist of certain gntdes of staff onicers, the 
work being ai>{H>rtioned us may be dcbirable, but 
without a division, as at present, into two distinct 
departments P 

ir. If the army wore divided into army- 
coriiB, and ]iower given to lieiiienaut-generals 
cummaiiding to dispose of many (|ucstiunB which 
arc now referred to siijierior authority, so tlmt 
important matters only were treated of by tbo 
emiiral military authority at bead quiirteis*, would 
not a staff of about Uie following strength be 
sufficient P 

Jlead- Quarters, 

1 (!:bief of the staff. 

4 Officers of tbo general staff. 

3 Officers of the gemiiral staff for iutelligeiiee 
duties. 

3. Otfieer of tlie general staff for royal artillery, 
to be liiBiiector-General of Art^ovy, wiUi 
two staff oflleers. 

1 Officer of the general staff for royal eii- 
ghkeers. 

I Officer of the general stuff for musiKetrj 
inspectloUf Ac. 
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ro^ct to seo Brajputana taken from the Bombay army; and 
the eamr feeling would probably actuate the Madras aray as 
rc^aidn the military charge of Burma and the territories of 
the Nizom. Moreover^ it would be |)olitically objeciiouabJe 
to have Beng'al troous (which under the new orp^anization 
would bo really Uinuustani) in the Nizamis dominions. 

Madras troops, again, are much better suited to the climate 
of Burma, which wonW ]>rove very trying to the Bengal 
troops, who chiefly come from the north-western caLtromity 
of India. Service in Burma eaii hardly bo popular with 
Madrasis; but it would be very unpopular and distressing 
to Punjabis. 

9. 1 am not aware that there is any difficulty in procuring 
recruits of the class and pliysiquo mentioned in this question; 
and the liberal concessions lately made to the Native army 
will doubtless add to its popularity. 

10. This question has been re])lied to in answer to ques¬ 
tion 8 j but J would here remark that 1 have never heard it 
assert(‘d that service beyond its own territories, such as in 
Kajpulana, Aden, the Mekran Coast, and Persian Gulf, in 
time of peace is unjuipular with the Bombay army, or that 
sueh service militates against obtaining efficient recruits. For 
a fulliT exjdanatiou of this subject, 1 would refer to point 10 
of my uiiiiule of ISth August JS70. 

11. The general niililary requirements of the Bombay 
army are clearly laid do\Mi in my minute of the 31st July 
ltS70, ]>age 10, and the following, by which it will be seen 
that, after supplying troops for .all internal jmrposes, a slender 
margin of om* regiment of Native cavalry and seven rogi- 
nictils of Native infantry is all that remains for purjjoses of 
war; so, to plsw*e a fon'C of all arms in the field for war, addi¬ 
tional strength in cavalry and artillery Avoiild be necessary. 

12. This is very fully replied to as regards the Bombay 
army at page 11 and following of'iny minute of 3lst July 
1S70. But it should bo remembered that every coneentration 
of troops means the building of new lines at eunsiderabje 
expense. 

13. 1 have always advocated the concentration of troops 

as far as is consistent with iiolitical and military safely; but 
iu the Bombay j^n^sidoncy no vi^ry considerabh; reduction of 
•troops could be made in any jiarticulur division of our terri¬ 
tories. Any concentration which can, with due regard to 
safety, be carried out, will cortiiinly tend to the better disci- 
jilinc, exercise, and instruction of Native trooj)s. It we»uld, 
moreover, meet with the approval of all military men, and 
conduce to tlie more practicable formation of canij)*? of 
exercise, than which, in times of peace, nothing can be 
more di'sirablo for^the proper training of our armies. • 

14. My reply to thiy (pu^stion will be found at page 2, 

point 0, and at page 8, point 14, of my minute of the Ibth 
August 1879. « 


IT), 10, (ftif? 17. As T have throughout endeavoured to 
show that the establishment of aruiy-eorps would lead 
iHMthcr to iinancial advantage nor military efllcieney,*! do not 
think it ne<*essary to offer any opinion on the above qiff^sfcions. 



dOESnOKfli. 


1 ChioF of tbo 

2 of the f^eneral utaflf. 

1 Staff ofilcor of royal artillery. 

1 Staff officer of royal oiif^itiecrs, to Deputy 
Jnntiector ttencral of Military 

Works, and FortiftenLioiis. 

1 Drikity JiidjiTO Adv<K*ate Goner,il. 
Deparimeubnl st»ff offloera in addition fo bo 
under tlio Chief of tlie Stuff of tlio Ariuy- 
C»irps, 

17. If your Exrellonry d«XM not approve of 
this arraiif^cment, eillior in Htreii^tli of yFr^omtel 
or nniiieuelaiure, wliat would your Excellency 
pro]KiSO ? 

is. Doom your Excellency coiiMider lliat it 
would be udvisahlo t«» plac4» the udniini^tiMtion of 
the royal artillery iu India niojo diuvtiy under 
tlio Adjutant General or Chief of the Still, uh iu 
tlie case with the other anus, the Adjutant 
General bc'iiiLr pro>i<hHl with aHsistanec in h}K*eial 
artillery (piCHtioiib or teehnieal MihjeetH in tjio 
perxou of the lns]»octor Gonentl of AiUlJcry ? 

lt>. Would it not bo in all reMiM»ets a lunro 
cflicienl arraiij^einoiit if tlio Iiis|>ei tor General 
of artillery aetcMl uh the artdlery inhiser of 
tke Coiiiiimnder in-Chinf ; the loKpeelor Genoml 
luiviii^ two Hlaff otHiers to assist him, one of 
wlioni rIiouUI earry out tlie dntieti now jx rforuied 
by the present Depul y Adjutant General of 
itoya] Artillery iu India ^ Or, in otlnT words, tho 
ainalpfani.Ltion of the ofHees of Jiispeetor (ieneral 
of Koyal Artiller> anil Deputy Adjutant General 
of Kojal Artillei'N elToeled, iimkin^ the foiiiier 
the head Mtufl! otfieer of artillery in liidi.i, anil 
asMM'i itiiipf with liini two htuff oflleorH who would 
cairv on the wtuk ninler him P T' 

20. In youi nlations as (^oinm.imlei-iu ('hief 
with the Militaiy Dep.irtn»cnt of thnenuneut, 
does \our e\pirienie Kupi*est anv modilie itions of 
proiinlure or otliei matter Icndinpr to f.u ilitato 
biiRincss, rediiee I xjieudiluro, or add to general 
cllicieiiey of adminihti it. w 

21. Din's >oiir llxeilhiicy think that the 
J>epartincnts of On! nance. Military Woiks, 
Commissiiiijt, and Military Aeeouut^ should 1 h 3 
broUj^ht inoru mpparf with the tNnnui.iiider- 
ii-Chief; and if ho, will \ou giu;»''Yest llio mode 
of *?i\iii|jr cfPeet to .>oni \iew i >* 

22 l><vs >'>ni' Em elleney nmsiiler it an lid- 
vaiita,fu or othiMwi o to hu\e thiti' aepaiato 
DoiMirtnii'ulrt of C^>miiu is.vriai, < >ulii.tiiei, Medi¬ 
cal, (*lothin{r, Ac., Ac , for the work of the uimy 
of India i* 

22. Is ^our Kxeolleney of o)nnion that any 
rednetioii can ho ni uk iu (he iinmhor or eliihS of 
llrijMsh tiooiis sei'sin^ in India P (Vniht India 
diHjiiMtse, fot inHt.iiiee, with any regiments of 
infantry or ea\airy, or au^> hittery of artillery j 
or eoiilii ^farrison hiitleii«s at au\ station safely 
toko the phiec of field batteius, or field biiL- 
tcncH taku the plocu of hoi sc arfillety ? 


24. Bearing In mind tho fact that tho annual 
eo«if of oflicorB to men in ns followa— 

For a rof^hiient, F«i a rcg'imrnt, 
IfntiHh cavalry. Brltlnh uifautry, 
Ks. Kh. 

Offleera 1,46,797 1,42,793 

Non- commisBioned 

otficoTB and won . 1,11,081 1,76,120 

is your Excolloney of opinion that any cliango 
in tho c)rg:a]ii/.ation of regimout» in poasiblo ho 
an to maintain the lighting Btrciigth of tho 
Britiali force in India, and at the sanio timo 
diiniiuBh tho relative cunt of oificeTB to moii P 

25. In your opinion 1b it dcHirablcs on tho 
score of economy and efficiouey, to substitute for 
Indian sen ice a local llritiah force in place of a 

, portion of tlio Home anuy P 

26 lu your Excelleney’n opinion would it bo 
advisable, ajiiirt from the ipu*Ntt<iu of reduction 
of the fltrcngtU of the array, to modify theproaont 
proportion of liritii^ to Native troops P 


27. Boviowiiig tho Enllstmeat Act of 1870, 
togettier with tho regulationB IflBued nndor that 
Act, WaiSiOflieo (Jircular*, clauneB 26 and 189, of 
1878, especially as applicable to India, aro you 
of oiiiidou that, in the event of a local force 
not being employed, any further modifleatioas of 
axistlng Adtu should he made f 


( »» ) [i]V«uUtlk 

s 

Akswersi. 


18, 19, 20, aNfi2\, Questions 18 and 19 refer to the 
royal artillery: I have no remarks to offer; and q^uestions 
20 and 21 hardly call for atiy re^ily from me. 


22. This is fully roplied io at page 4, point 9, of my 
miiiiiie of ISth Augiict 1879. 

» 

2^3. I am very decidedly of oy)inii>ii that no reiluetion of 
the number of troops serving in India, should he 

alloNved. The Uonibay presidency could certainly not dis- 
]M‘Use with a '-ingle regiment of European infantry; and it 
lias but one regiinent of British cavalry ul its disposal. 
As to whether garrir-oji hattenes could take the pla<*e of 
jield butteries, and field butteries be substituted for horse 
artillery, I am generally inelinAl to the opinion that no 
such cliaiige could be intide with palVty or advantage to the 
State, as it, must depi'iid on thjj strengtli of the army and 
the territorits to occujiied. 

2l<. 1 again refer to page 2, point G, of my minute of 
18th August. 1879, for reply to this question ; but 1 may, on 
further eoiisideiMtion, suggest tldit tlie addition of one troqp 
to each reginnmt of British cavalry and the deerease of on<5 
regiment from the Indian establishmont would (if one regi-. 
inont can be spared fiv>in anyjiortion of India) possibly ttuid 
tf> some slight reduction ol expense ; but I think it would bo 
doubtful wlioth<‘r any sueb very small savung would eompen- 
s.ate for the los.s oli a i*<*giment from the i>resent territorial 
organization of the armies. 

25. Tamili e^erv amiv o])poscd to the formation of a 
loc«al European army for India. 

2<>. I am decidedly of o])inion that it would bs impolitic 
to alter the present proportion of British and Native troops 
serving in the Indian empire. The European force is only 
about onc-tbird that of the Nathe, including the artillery, 
with the e\cei)tion of mouiUaiu batteries. 

27. 1 have no roin/irks to offer on this question, further 
than wliiit is mentioned at p^ge G, point G, of my minute 
dated IStli August 1879. ** 
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Qjwnom. 


28. Cto yon wiggeiit any mcwins Tjy wHA tbo 
fmtont cost Cf supplying British soldioft for 
•onrloo in India can be reduced, without decreas* 
luff in any way their officioncy P 

in discussing this subject, a fair consideration 
ranst be giycn to the share India should take ^ in 
support of the general maintenanco of the British 
dnpiro* 

29. There is a largo staff of assistant adju¬ 
tant generals and ^deputy assistant adjutant 
generals for musketry, regiinci^ iustmeiors and 
asBlstaui instructors of musketry throughout 
India. Does not your Excellency consider that 
regimental instruction in musketry can be carried 
on by company officers as part of the/ir ordinary 
military duty, and that the staff for musketry 
inspection can be largely reduced, tlio duty of 
lnspc»ction being can'iod on by generals and their 
staff, assisted, if absolutely noceBSaxy, by a 
specially trained officer. 

80. Is any reduction in fhe Jndge ildvocato 
General's Department practicable by tlm concen¬ 
tration of work at head-quartors, courts-martial 
being conducted by offieem with the usual allow¬ 
ance for the discharge of this duty, and in very 
special eases by an dfficer deputed from head¬ 
quarters f 


28. Tills has already been considered at page 4, point 6, 
of xny minute of 18ch August 1879. 


29. This is a question requiring no reply ^from me. 


SO. It will bo noticed that, tbrougbout my minutes on 
army organization, I have objected to any reduction of 
staff appointments and salaries as a ^meral rule, and I have 
pointetl out the advisability of looking for ilnancial results 
in rednolion of stores, &c. But if there is one dc})artmcnt of 
the army whieb, iu my opinion, might be reduced with ad¬ 
vantage, this department is that of the Judge Advocate 
General. The necessity for such appointment at all is prob¬ 
ably tbo result of complicated mili1 ary law. The question 
Iben arises whether military law could not be very much 
Binrijdified and confined to purely military offences in 
time of peace. It is rightly and justly acknowledged that 
Ihoro is no court by wliirh justice (in uocordanco with 
military rules) is more honorably administered than by the 
court-martial ; and the guilty soldier iis "well as the innocent 
brought, before such a court for a purely military offence 
knows that he is being tried by bis ]jeers, boiiornblc gentle¬ 
men judging him by common sense,,who will take into con- 
eideratioii all his good qualities as well as his bad, and judge 
him in strict accordance with laws rigidly Laid down, frosu 
which there is no escape except by the clemency vested in the 
Commaiider-in-Cluef, the general officer of tbo division in 
wliicli he is serving, or the ollieer commanding his regiment, 
according to the natun^ (if the court-martial by which ho is 
tried, lii times of ]»ea(*e crimes such as drunkenness, insub- 
brdination, dosortif>n, making aw^ay with his kit, .sleeping on 
his post, are all military offences, with which no court is more 
corni)ctont to deal than the court-murtial ; and the punish¬ 
ment of these offences, carrying wuth them as they do over¬ 
powering evidence of guilt (otherwise a commanding officer 
would not send the case for trial), rctpiires no very complicat¬ 
ed legal knowledge to regulate the award. The sentence of tho 
court is seldom, if,ever, ciucstioned. Tint, on tho other hand,* 
if the offence once takes n more civil character, such as 
for instance, embezzlement, grave cases of assault, such as 
firinga comrade, theft, and other cases where the evidence 

not overwhelming, where there is a doubt, when the ovi- 
deneo is circuinstimtial only, or the case is in any way open 
to argument and the iJunishment not very clearly laid ddwn, 
and when, on account of the scriouetiess of tho charge, a law¬ 
yer W'ould lu’obably bo called in to defend the accused, the 
justice dispensed by the court-martial is very open jo mis- 
carriage^ ; and tho prisoner is likely to escape the penalty in 
consequence of the legal arguments of his couiircI beforo a 
court naturally unacquainted with tho law iu all its ramiii- 
• cations. 

But it may bo argued that the Judge Advocate and hia 
assistants arc purposely ajipointed to combat the arguments 
of a skilful lawyer. I am not aware, however, that the olfi- 
cers of lids department arc, at least on first appointment, 
selected for any eminent legal acquirements ; and oven if in 
course of some years they do acquire a certain legal knowlc(Jge, 
what chance, I ask, would they stand against a professional 
lawyer, who had made the law the one study of liis life ? 

In eases ns above eniimeralod, then, in time of peace, I 
would advocate the utilization of the civil power. If such a 
course were adcjptcd, militnrj' law might bo so sitiiplified as 
to require nothing but common sense to deal with ilf and the 
pepartment of the Judge Advocate General could bo very 
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Ajratrjow* 
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81. la it necesaarj to retain the allowance 
BOW paasod to interpreters of British cavali^ aiul 
Infantry regimonts P No such allowance is 
found necossary for batteries of artillery with 
large Native estahUshinents. 


82. Does yonr Excellency see any objection 
to the aBRimilution of the scale of eyces allowed 
to British cavalry. ExclucUnp the horses of tho 
nou-coinnnBsioTK^ oflicers, fur which one Byco 
each is allowed, the present scale is in Bengal 
one to two, in Madras one to four, and in Bom hay 
ono to three, horses : which of these scales would 
your ExcelJcMioy adopt P 

83. Might not bazaar sergeants be abollsi^d ? 

84). (o) Docs not yonr Excellency consider that 

the present expenditure on pnnkuh-pnlliug is ex¬ 
cessive; arc not large reductions jiosBiblo; and 
would it not he feasible to reduce the cost of 
punkah-pulling hy resorting to the old system of 
a fixed allowaiiec per company, &c. ? 

• 

(i) Would tho abolition of khus-khns tatties, 
except in hoK]iitals, cnusc any discomfort or 
risk to tho health of the troops'? 

(c) Can youif Excellency suggest any way of 
reducing tho very heavy exixjiiditnro annually 
incurred in the purchase (or inanufucturc) and 
repair of barrack furniture, bamick bedding, &e.P 

85. Does yonr Excellency consider it neces¬ 
sary to maintain any reserve of Qovomment 
horses ; and if so, how many ; and on what basis 
should the reserve bo calculated ? 

Shmld tliiB reserve be attached to corps m ?*! 
batteries, or to ono or moro depdts P 


88.* If tho former, to what particular division 
dC tho army should (bey be posted P 

87. Would your Excellency approve of the 
TeduetSon of tho eslahlishnioitt of horses for 
horse and field batteries to iho war scale laid 
down in Army Circular No. 186 of 1877, deduct* 
ing Buedf carts as in India are drawn hy bullocks P 

88. Oin 7our Excelleiicy sui^est any im- 
proveindntB In tbc constitution and working of the 
ptnunisswiat Department f 


materially redueed^ with pecuniary benefit to the State and 
advantage to the better administration of the laws of the land, 
Inatances could be quoted where the sentence of the court- 
martial has been quashed by reason of some informality 
of procedure in cases of serious offence. This could hardly 
occur in a civil court. In time of war punishment is;^ of 
course, summary. 1 only advocate trial by aivil tribunal fox 
what may be tci*med civil offences during time of peace. 

81. If the allowances to interpreters are given as a re¬ 

ward and inducement for officers to become acquainted with 
the Native languages; and if such inducement is still con¬ 
sidered necessary, since tho Government ruled that no staff 
appointment could be held without the applicant qualifying 
according to a certain standaiil, then I would advocate the 
retention of allowance now p^^sed. It^ is certainly open to 
question whctluT the officers who simply pass a cciiiain 
test, and thereafter nev1?r mix with the Natives, are 

really fitted in the majority of cases te aot as interpreters—-a 
duty which is generally carried on by the jegimental kotwal 
or chowdiy. 

82, 83, 34 require no reply from me. 


85. I think highly necessary to keep a reserve of 
Governmeut horses, but am not prepared to enter into any 
details of the numbers, or the basis on which the calculation 
should be m.'ido. In former years largo studs were kept up 
in India; and those esiablisliments have been abolished within 
llie last few years only. To replace the remount supplied 
by the late stud depdts, wo have, I believe, trusted to 
Australia principally to supply remounts for our artillery 
and European cavalry. These horses are usually purclisiscd 
in Calcutta and Madras in very low condition, and require 
.great care an^ attention to bring,them into proper form. 
As those horses areP purchased, as a rule, at an ago quite fit 
for work, it appears to me that the best possible means of 
looking after them Avould be to hand them over to batteries 
and European cavalry regiments‘*tlirongliout India, whero* 
the conditions o£*the country were such as to allow of plenti¬ 
ful and cheap supjdy of forage. Tliis would entail but little 
trouble on batteries and regimfsits, the proper eslablishmcnta 
of gliorawalas or syees being provi<l(?d for the ebayge of the 
extm horses ; can by tins meiins first class professional atten¬ 
tion would be secured for valuable Government i»ropcrty. 
In time of war the extra horses could bo handed over by each 
regiment and battery on reaching the base of operations, 
wiicn th®y would be ready to supply vacancies in tho corps 
whieii had taken care of' them, or otherwise as circumstances 
might require. If a dcj)dtisto be established in the Bombay 
presidency, Ahmednngar \vould he a good locality, 

36. No reply to this is required from me, other than ia 
given to reply No. 35. 

37. 1 need offer no opinion on this question. 


38. My opinion on this qnesSon generally will be found 
nt page 7, point 13, of mf mizinto of 18th August 1879. 



QVESnONB. 


TPh© points which would api^ar to roqnlro 
notice ape>^ • 

(rt) The Irtrfi:© Bupenrwliig «talf of the de- 
partuiont. 

(A) Tho imml>or of senior ofneem of hi"h 
rank, niid with lii^h pay, duiup coin- 
parutivfily subordinate and unimport* 
ant work. 

(r) TIk* large* office CBtablishmcnt kept up 
with each executive officer in conse¬ 
quence of a want of siinp1ific«atiou and 
nuitication in the examination of 
accounts. 

(d) lielutivc advantages of the contract and 
agency syateni of supply.* 

(c) Expinme of the inoveiiiont of coininie- 
suriut stores owing to want of siijicr- 
vision and system. • 

(/) As tf> the afh'isni>iHty of lujving throo 
separate departmentK for India, ouch with 
its own large supervising and office 
stuff. 

(ff) The advisahiifty of bringing commis¬ 
sariat dutio^ more within tho kiiow'Icdge 
and conti’ol of the general officer com- 
manding, lH>ih in peace and in war. 

(A) Whether it would not bo advisable to 
confine the n]>emtions of ihe Comniis- 
aiiriat Depfirtinent entirely to tlic issue 
of cniiMUiriuble stores, taking from it tho 
issue of siicli tilings us liiic-gcur, bed¬ 
ding, ikc., w'liich do not scorn to appcrtiiiu 
to it, and which would scoin moro 
appropriately to belong to equipment ? 

30. WJiat ar<i your Excellency’s views 
generally regarding* the organizaLiuu of tho 
transport, for the army in Tndiu ? 

The following points suggest tlicnisclv’os—- 

(a) Jjis to whether the transport should be ' 
under tho C<»niniissariat, or organi/od as 
a separate departmi-nt ? 

(A) What, arc the arrangements which your 
Excellency w'oiild propose mIiouIiI be 
carried out for the formatiou of a 
nucleus of a transport department by 
ulili/lTig 4'xist.lng carriage, such as move¬ 
able ciiluiuus, mill wiUinnt adding to tho 
present cost of llicse ? 

flow con hi a system of regimental transport 
be organi/oil — 

(c) A* to the most effectual means of scscur- 

ing the speedy collection of twinspori in* 
tlie event of a wear ? 

(d) Whether it would not be advisable to 
endeavour to introduce a iKitter and 
lighter dchcnptioii of cart into Tndiii, 
with u view to the substitution, when 
possible, of wbeekMl for pack ivirriagi* ? 

(e) Wlicthcr your Excellency thinks iinything 

can be done to imu-ease the supply and 
improve tlic breed of mules ? 

(y*) Tj^ioking to the fact that, tho supply of 
camels is believed to bi' steadily decreas¬ 
ing, can you suggest any means by 
which that pup]»ly can be kept up? 
Could not elephants bti largely dispcnsui]^ 
with ns army t.Tu.ns|Mwt ? 

(^) Which do you consider it most advis. 
able to u.se oil Beir\'icc,—(hivuriiuieut or 
hinsl transport? • 

(A) Whether you think that, in the event of 
a Government nucleus being kept up, 
much of tlu* cost could not be saved by 
its utilization for the rcyef of troops 
and the enrriago of commissariat and 
other stores ? 

(/). What should lie the organization of a 
division of transport in war, V.s., as to 
uuinber of animals, officers, supcrvisuig 
Btiiff, drivers, artidcerB, aud veterina¬ 
rians P 


I sis t 




" AKSWlfiUR. / . 

Points (a) to (<?) call for no comment from me; point (/) is 
answered at pagepoint 9, of my minute of iStb. August 
1879 (last paragraph) ; on point (y) I have no remarks 
to offer ; and point (/f) is fully replied to in paragraph Si, point 
15, page 7, of my minute of 18th August 1879. 


39. This is replied to generally by the 8 econ<l portion of 
point IS, page 7, and following of iny minute of 18th 
August 1879, whieh toiiehos on the <|iicstion of army trans¬ 
port. Points (a) aud {6) are both fully answered. In reply 
to point (e), I would remark tliat, so long as a great trans¬ 
port de]iartnicTit is not kept uji for army purposes only (a 
department which I by no means*advocate), the natural and 
most effectual means of securing the speedy eolleetion of 
animals is through tho civil authorities nearest to the base 
of operations in the fii*st instance, su])plemented by animals 
from a distance as the siipply at the base runs short or fails. 
This must, as a mb', be done tlirougb contractors; and as the 
civil ;iuthorities are well acquainted with the means and 
capabilities of the principal iTihabitants of their districts, the 
best men available will hereby be secured, lint the animals 
once supplied by the contractors, it becomes a matter of tho 
greatest importance that the military authorities shofild be 
in a position to receive and care for them, and that the 
orgauizatiou of the transport sciwico sboidd be sufficiently 
comiilcted to ensure th (5 proper enrolment and payment of 
drivers or other men cmi»loyed with the transport 
animals. As regard^ point (^/), the Maltese cart, used in 
Aby.s.smia and latidy in tlie Bolon pass, are highlyspoken of; 
anej^ the city of Bombay itself has an excellent light cart, 
well suited for transport purposes. Models of these carts 
could bo prepared and submitted, if necessary. 

To jioints (c) and (,/*) I offer no remarks. 4 

To point [fjf) 1 would reply that the amount of transport 
required for axitive service, such as the late campaign in 
A fghanistan, is so great, that to hire transport is synonymous 
to 2 >rcssing it from the j»eople of tho district from‘which it is 
hired; and impressment of the means of transport must lea 4 
to impres.sment of drivers, who naturally (having no interest 
whatever in the campaign in which they are called upon- 
to serve) render the most unwilling service, and take the 
earliest opportunity of rendering their animals unser** 
viccable, in hopes of escaping a distasteful duty. 'Ihie 
service is frequently so un]H> 2 )ular that, sooner than leave 
the boundaries of their Native country, the impressed 
drivers desert, leaving their animals in the hands of the 
transport authorities, or take them away with tlfem, if 
not supervised and guarded with the utmost care. Again, 
com 2 >en 0 atian must be given for animals hired in case of 
death or hurt. This very fact of compensation is in itself 


a Vide Financial lUwiow of Commissariat Denortment, 1877, paroj^aph* IS, 21, 57, SS, 1^, 117» 119, 12L, 180,181, 

14>0,143, 182, 154. 
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40. Do0< yonr Exrollency ooniidor tVial U»o 
Military Worku Tliuiuh of tlio Dei)Uitnn*nt PuIj- 
lie Worka phmild ho br«ui{;^h1 more din'clly 
under tlio militaiy aiitlioiitii's than at present ; 
and could not its orgniii/ation bo so an';i.iit;;ed ns to 
xnukr the eiipfiuecr dopnrtiuent luoio (tfitioiit for 
warP •Or should the Military Works llraiuh bo 
abolished, the firdiuaiy woiks beiiij? ronstrueted 
and maiiitaincsl by tlio ortliiiary Public Works 
■taff ^ a spoeial establishmoiit Itiiug axipomtid, 
under the Military Doimrlmeiit, ior any lar^ipe 
y^orks loqulritig; peculiar knowledge or skill t* 

45. In wlial way can your Excellency suggos/ 
the reduction of tlio expendilttro of the Military 
Works Branch, Public Works Bcpnrtinont ^ 

(a) Could not the expenditun* lor each year be 
litniiod to a AxihI annual grant, and tlu completion 
of the works necessary ior the accrminiudat ion of 
troops^ud the dcfoiu^e of the empire be dis¬ 
tributed over a sories of yisirs P 

(ft) What is your Excellency's opinion of the 
barrack accommodation in India generally ? Are 
not many of the liarraeks constructed in late 
years designed on a most extravagant scale ; are 
' these nsfw Ixtrracks any more conifurtablo or con* 
duclve to the health or the occupiers than many of 
the older and cbcapi^ single-storeyed Itarracks ? 

(c) Might not many of the barracks through¬ 
out India be constructed in a more economical 
ot;ylo : and might not many of tlie tixm^is on the 
hills he honsod for many years to come in cheap 
huts or cottage barracks P 

(el) Could not the ordinary repairs of complet¬ 
ed eonstmiction of barracks on 

stq^ard plans bo well left to the Local Gn\ern- 
ment, subject to inspection by officers employed 
under 4ho tlovcnimctit of liidta P- 

(e) Might not Eurotvan soldiers bo more fre¬ 
quently employed in imblio works, espi^Llally in 
the oonstruction of tlicir own barracks, on the 
bill s und rise toads loading to them f 
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an inducement io dwnetk to or even IdU, their 

nnimcrls^ and is a eouree or groat ecqieiMie to Government, 
The hire and consciiuent* impressment of transport thus 
becomes a real hardship on the people Of the country nearest 
to tho seat of war ; and the experienoe of the late campaign 
wiU doubtless show the immense difficulties of aettihng 
account for this sort of transport. For the above reasons 
1 would recommend that all transport for tw campaign be 
tbe property of Government. This vfill induce better care 
of the animals, which, if properly looked after, will, even in 
the face of great casualties, prove valuable property to 
Governinont at the end of a campaign. When transport on 
a largo scale is really hired without impressment,—if such be 
possible, which I doubt,—we must take what \vo can get ; 
whereas, if we puix»haso, we can pick and choose, and supply 
willing attendants from other parts of X^dia if necessary. 

In reply to point {/(), I would say that, although I 
advocate the formation of a hncleus of non-com missioned 
officetH or eoiuluetoi’s for tho transport Vlepartment, I do 
not see the necessity of Croveimmcnt going* to tho expense 
of forming any such nucleus of animals other than is abso¬ 
lutely neoessjiry for coiumissarial or ordnance purposes and 
for moveable columns during time of |ieace. In the late 
campaign it was not tho difficulty of j»rocuriiig can'ioge, 
but the care of it wh('n procured, that proved tluj stumbling- 
block. Til time <»f pi'ace, for the ordinary movement of troops, 
tho f*ivil authorities can always supply on hire sufficient 
and efficient carriage on short notice ; as witness that pro- 
cur(*d for llio army assembled at Delhi in lS7(b and again 
in 1S77, when, on tho hitler occasion, not only was transport 
required for a eousidcruble force, but for the <‘amps and 
retinue of every Native jiriuee and noble of notef in tho 
eui[urt». Of t^ourse, the numerous railway linos greatly 
aided the assemblage of the great mult itude at Delhi ; hut, 
a])art ironi lhi‘A, tlie trau'^port lurf‘d for the occasion must 
have been enormouH, Hire for this deseri]»tion of service is 
snnieiently iiopular, as it eritails no personal danger or hard¬ 
ship, and the pay is certain. 

On point {i) I have no remarks to offer. 

40. Thc*re is no separate MiHt.iry Works Bi*aneh in the 
Dop.'irtmeiil Dul>lie .Woiks in the lioinbay^ jiresideiicy, nor 
do I rceomniend lliat any sneli branch should be formed. 
Ah the department it» at present constituied, J do not think 
that li could with any advantage to 1h(‘ State be brought 
more cliiectly under the inihLiry authorities ; but I am of 
opinion that the engineer d<part nitnt might to some extent 
be mttd(‘ more ellif'ieut for warlike jairpoRcs by emjdoying 
more ‘‘ajqxTs and mineis on the public woiks, provided 
ih«ir services could be sj»arod iii lime of jieaec. 

41. 1 answer point ((f) of this question as follows. Th© 
expenditure for tach year necessary for the completion 

*of works for •the i^Mommodation • of troojis and the de¬ 
fences of tbe empire is practieiilly liimted to a fixed annual 
gr.iiit, and the completion of wwks is spread over a scries 
of years. The grants may vary svnievvhat venr by year; 
but they are iKwey sufficient to complete woiks very expe- * 
ditiously. 

Point (^j) is replied to thijs. The baiTaeks generally, 
and more especially thog^e of recent construction in which 
sanitary riMpiirements have receivisl closer attention, are 
decidedly good. 1 cjiinoi think thnl the accommodntibu can 
be (‘onsidorod ino-.tevtriuagan1,^^altlu»ugh it is p«»rhaps more 
costly than absolnttly uei,essary. Jndei^d, I would deprecate 
any such i^xpiession as "most <*\travaganfas being 
stronger than the case recxniies, and ns being likely, if 
aceejded, to ju'cjuilice the enuse of those improvomenta 
which aie <$senlial to the welfare of the Jirilish ii^ldier in 
India, 'riie liairaeks aie certainly more eomfortabJe 0nd 
presumably more healthy than tho old stvleof aceommodaticn. 
At the same time J am inclined to think that tho trobps, 
unaccustomed to any great amount of comfort at home, 
would find all the oomfoit they required in eingdo-fetoreyed, 
and oonsequenlly cheaper, bai’racka^ 

The construction of barracks mentioned in point (e) is 
being carried -out in this presidency, for instance at Poona, 

a 30 
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42. Do you ronwider lliat a clear aud nioro 
appropriate elaartiftcatiou of tlio subjcctH <l<*alL 
with in each dcj>artiw©nt of the htaff and the 
anny couhl l»o adopted* and if so, would if not aild 
to otBciency, and tend tho reduction of labor? 

4})-. Do you consider tliat the amount of cor* 
reapandoDco and ret urns on tlie anny i'onl d iio 
roducod; and would >ou approve of a Committee 
to consider this question ? 

44. Do you coiiHulor thnt tho system of jwy- 
znont, audit, and army accoiuit Husteptiblc of 
improvement, and what alteiations would your 
EjLcellenc,> su^{?<'ht ? 

45. Is your Excellency in favor of station 
(or jfoneral) hospitals in lurjsrt* eniittniTnents, and 
fluid and base (or pneval) hospitals iu tlio field, 
in place of rej^rimeulal hnspitnlH P 

46. Do you thnik it desirubln that tlio power 
fonnorly granftsl to coinnmnduiK’ oflieers of 
Native regiments to disroiss men of had elmiactcr 
or iiieiricLeiit for service should l>e restored ? 

47. (n) Wliat clhmKes,if an\, would jour Excel¬ 
lency riH'ommcud in constitution, orpini/.alioii, 
and equipment of the Native cavalry and infantry P 

(6) Is >oiir Excellency in favor of the sub¬ 
stitution of pioneer rej^iments for line regi¬ 
ments ; Olid could more Uoorklia regiments be 
raiscid P 

48w In the ryotwari districts, or in other parts 
of Didia, would grants of waste lands, rovcniic- 
freo for their li\t*K, be aeecptabU to Native 
officers and soldiers in lieu of part of their * 
pension P 

49. Would it not l»c desirable to alter the d<’Sig- 
iiatloiis of ress.ildars, ressaidurs, and subadara 
of the Native army, wbo now command trooi>» 
and companies, to that of captain, and jemadars 
to that of lienteimni ? 

60. Tor the idiication of cadets of good 
family for direct conmiissiims us Native officers, 
wmild it not be desirabh' t\) afToisl tlieiu the 
moans of instruction in military sthools, say one 
at lio(irkue%for Eastern, and one at Poona for 
Westenj India, where the iecs should be sutfi- 
ciontly high to ensure only, goutleincn of a 
superior class entming theii sons, and to which i 
nomuiations should bo made by the Viceroy ? 


61. To what extent would y^ou roetmimcnd tho 
grant of commissums otherwise than by promo¬ 
tion from the ranks ; and what should bo tho at* 
tainmenth qualifying for siieli Tumiiiialioiis ? 

62. With referctiec to the comparativo small 
amount of iieusionto pay of Native officers, and to 
fittonl them greater iiulucenients to relire, w-ould 
it hi" desirable and acceptable to them to establish 
a system of deferred pay by deduction of » small 
percentage, say 6 per eunt., from tho pay of all 
Native ofllcers hereafter promoted, to amass to 
individual credit, with interest say at 44 por 
cent. P Tho sum to bo handed over on retirement, 
or to hU holra at any time in case of his death, 
and to be inalienable by any authority, except 
by l>amg coufiscated to the State in case of 
OsChioriivg. 

liS. Has your Excellency auy suggestions to 
with a view to alter or improvo tho termt 
on which Native ofilet^rs and sjjLEers can obtain 
;ponsioii, or to alter the periods after which Native 
otBeers and soUUers can obtain pension on medi¬ 
cal Wtificeto or otherwise f 


with due regtttd to economy. In the Bombay command wc' 
have no hill stations answering to those of the Bengal or 
Madras prcaldencies, although we have sanitaria at Paran« 
<lhar> Asi^arh^ Mount Abu; but these places accommodate a 
few invalids only. The hUls of Mahahaleshwar ootild not 
be used by troops on account of the excessive rainfall during 
the monsoon mouths. • 

In answer to point {d), 1 would reiOork that in this 
presidency tho repair* of completed barracks and the con¬ 
struction of barracks on standard plans are carried out under 
the orders of theLocoJ (lovemmont through its Public 
Works Department. The standards are usually supplied by 
the Oovenimeait of India. 

Point (<?).—! do not think soldiers in the plains could 
be more frequently employed in public works to any extent 
beyond their own workshops. 

4t, 4*5, 4*0, 47 {a and i ).—1 have no remarks to 
offer on these points. 


48. Tn my opinion grants of waste laikd revenue-free for 
life would not be neee^itiiblc to Native oiliccrs and soldiers 
in pari payment of tlieir xjeusion. 

49. This calls for nq remark from me. 


60. If, on enquiry, it be found that commissions as 
Native oflieors would be aeeeptable to young Native gentle¬ 
men of family, ? would certainly advocate military schools 
being established for their education; but I am not at present 
prepared to offer an 0])inion as to whether sm*h a stop would 
be acceptable, as it would, at least at first, entail the close 
comradeship with men of a much lower class. For tlve most 
XMirt the ])resent holders of Her Majesty^s commission^ how«> 
ov('r cstiinuble in themselves as loyal servants to Government, 
miglit not, as a rule, be looked upon as eligible comrades for 
young men of the Native nobility and gentry. 

61. For reasons given in reply to question 50,‘ I jam not 

at present prefiared to offer an opinion. ‘ ^ 

62. I do not myself think that the Native officers of 
the army would view with, favor a system of deferred pay 
by which they would suffer an immediate decrease of oven 
5 por cent, of their salaries, with the prospect of receiving 
it in the future with the addition of 4^ .per cent, per annum 
as proposed. 


53, 54, 55^ 66, 67, have all been replied to generally in 
my minute on Beserves for the Native army/’ dated Istli 
August 1879. « 





: Sit/So yok tb^deir a! pik^ptt 

' ijfiNiaa t)l' iBoskeeutiatioii and disfarlbotkiia at im- 
porant efintvasA tlie strength of the present 
Kative arfen^ in India can bo reduoed^ shonld it 
^ bo resolVod to create a system of reserves snyiply- 
log eatra men to meet a ooli for service, say, to an 
extent equal to half tho strength of the present 
l^ative amy ? 

65. Vfould it be advantageous in your Excel¬ 
lency's opinion t4> %Htnblish such reserves j and 
if so, on what principle P * 

56. Do you consider that the Homo or any 
Continental system of reserve force could, with 
alterations, Im adapted to tho Native armies of 
India P 

67. If you object generally to the creation of 
extra reserve forces of Native troops, hut having 
regard to the fact that annually a large number 
of men is transferred to the }>enBiuii list, and 
that the cost for the total number of }K*iisionerB, 
viz., 68,176» is Ks. 46,08,539 per annum,* do 
you see any reason why the )>rcHetit system of in¬ 
valid pensioning after 15 years' sorvitjc should not 
be abolished, and a limited nuiiiher of cvffectivo 
men be passed to a roKcrvo on resorve pay after, 
say, no less than 8 years' service, non-effectives 
being at all times examini'd by a mcKlical hoard, 
and struck off with gratuities cqmil to one month’s 
pay for regiinenial or resorve service, as the case 
may be, for every year's serx'ice ? 

In such an organization the men of the reserve 
could be retained under the immediate control 
of their own regimontul officers, and be liable, 
during a Axih:! period, to be called out at any 
time in case of war, to join their own regiments 
and for otic month's anunal training atthe|lt*p'dk; 
after which period thi\v might pass into a second 
reserve, liable only to l)C called <mt for garrison duty 
in case of war, until ontiiled to reserve jjcnsion. 

On the score of efficiency and economy, and to 
afford tho means of msinttiining regimental 
dejiOts and such reserves us Imvo been proposed 
above, might it not l)o advisabfo to increase regi¬ 
mental strength from 609 to 8CH> sopoys, wdtlx a 
corrcsjiouding reduction of tho numl^r of batta¬ 
lions in the pro])ortion of 4 to 3 ? 

58. Would it be possible to utilize the men of 
tho sappers and miners and the j»ionecr corps, 
who may have passed to the reserve, in arscuois, 
depdts, railways, and other workshops? 


69. Wotild you, in like manner, approve of the 
conversion of Native cavalry corps into regi¬ 
ments of 4 instead of 3 squadrons, with a corre¬ 
sponding decrease in number of regiments from 4 
^ to 3, a squadron commander and officer being 
** added to each corps ? 


iZ 


69. Should the Punjab and Sind Frontier 
Forces bc^ placed wholly or entirely under the 
ComxMaftdor-in-Chief in 'India P 
, 61. What are tho communications tho oon- 
struction of which appears to be of the first 
moment from a military point of view p 


68. If it be found practicable and essential to form a 
reserve for the Native army, I think the services of men of 
the sappers and miners and of pioneer corps on passing into 
tho reserves mi^ht be profitably used, as proposed, in 
arsenals, depots, railways, and worksliops g^enerally, pro¬ 
vided vacancies can be found witliout disturbing existing 
interests, 

69. In replying to this question, I answer as regards the 
Bombay army only. In Sind, for instance, where we have 
three regiments of cavalry iH*jmanently stationed on the 
frontier, the substitution of two regiments or eight squadrons 
for three regiments or nine squadrons might perhaps bo 
carried out; but I would not be prepared to ac^ceptthe services 
of thw5c regiments of cavalry of i^ur squadrons each for four 
regiments or three squadrons each in other parts of the 
presidency, nor would I be prepared to reduce fighting 
strength, for reasons pointed out in my minute of the 31st 
July 1879, page 10 and followiiPg, General military rew 
quirements of tlse Bombay prosidcnc^.^^ 

60. A reply to this question will be found at page 6, 
point 11, of my minute of 18th August 1879. 

61. For reply to this question, see my minute of 18th 
August 1870, i>ago 9, x)omi 16, where it is answered* in fulL 

RICHARD TEMPLE. 


* Xilitazy ooonpatioii of Bdganm liy tlie Bombay Army. 

* JSHwttte by th6 Ct-ovemor of Sov^oy, dated VJth S^iettdter 1879 . 

A propoml baa, I u&deistaodj been made to tho Army Reoi^nizatiim CommiBston to the effect 
tiiat the Bombay army ehoold roliero the army of Madras or its military char^ of Kamptee, 
. Jiublmlpon^ Raipdre, Utd 8«^r, and Aat the territory in the heart of the Southern Mahratta Countiy, 
^dd by iae Bdganln brigade of -the Bombay army, should passAo-the nmitmy care of the 

.-.. llgdras-femy.'’ . • . _ . . . 

e JMfc-'ActariB to 
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If it d»0uld iipT>eiur expedient to tiio Supreme Qoyemmeid that BoRobay tbotdloootipy ibe oottiatfjr ' / ^ 
now garrieoxied by the Nogpore force at the statiofne above eniamemted, the Bombaj annr will, I am 
sure, undertake the task cheerfully, and will be proud of the charge; but I would etrongly Teprewht 
to the Oovemmont of India the ufidoeirability ot disturbing the present territorial distribution of thia 
army, so far at least as oonoerns th^ Bclgatim brigade. 

My reaf^ons for deprecating any such change in the Belgaum brigade are briefly as follows. 

North Canaru was not many years ago given over to the Civil Government of *tlie Bombay 
Presidency for jioliiical and territorial reasons; and Belgaum and Dharwar are the only military 
stations witliin reach of that territory, should armed assistance ever bo required. • 

It is manifestly convenient ihat the territory of a Local Government should be garrisoned by its 
oWn troo])s. In event o£ trouble, it is very inexpedient that the‘Local Government, which is responsi¬ 
ble for the safety of the country placed iinder its immediate control, should be dependent on another 
Local Government at a distance for the troops necessary to quell disturbance in its own territories,, and 
for which it alone is rcsjxui.'^iblo. 

It might iwrhaps bo avgu<'d ihnt the very inconvenience here reprcsentc^d has to be incurred by the 
Government of India, h> the fact of Bombay troopb holding Bajputana and Madnis troops guarding 
the territories of the Nixam outside of tlicir own territorial divibions. Bni the cases arc not analogous; 
for Bajputana and IIyd<*ra)>ad are Native Slates, govcnicd as it were by Bcsidenls and Agents tc^ the 
Governor-General; ainl t lie troops guarding thobc territories arc from one army ortho other entiredy, 
and are not in any way mixed‘up with the uriiiy of another presidejicy, as would bo the case if the 
military <*hargc of Jlie Southern Muhrattii (Wntry wore transferred to the army of Madras. 

Again, political (ifficerb, bo they ll(»bidcut, C^liief Commisbioners, or Agents to the Governor- 
General, lia\e no focal f on-os under tbeir immediate orders, and consequently look to their military 
requireinonls being snp])li<.d by the Siij»rcmc CoYcrnm^nt, For these reasons, they experience no 
inconv(»nicnro in the arrangements as they at present btand. 

But the goneiTil incouv(»nieneo of ha\ing Bombay territories garrisoned by Madras troops woidd 
be specially aggiTivat<‘d in the ease of Belgaum. For tlu* cluster of Native Stales called the Southern 
Miihratta Country and the British districts of Ih'lgaum and Dharwar, often called the Southern 
pecoan, confelitut 0 , in n military and political point of view, one of the most important parts of the 
Bombay pix?sidcuey, and one of the very jiarts in which trouble is at all times most likely to arise, and 
in which it is almost certain to arise in ev(*nt of any gem^ral distiirbanee in Imlia. This is one of 
those divisions of the eoimiry in which the Mahratta jiovver liad a basis, in vvdiich the rcvohitious and 
countcr-rcvfdutions connected with Mahratta affairs inured the ]»eo])le to haixlsliijis, and inilmod them 
with a nuirlial sj)irit. A long scries of petty wars occurring in a hilly country rendered these people 
turbulent by nature. Ever since the eommon<'eiTicut of British rule, in the caily ])iirt of this <*eiilury, 
this part of the country has been period I <'ally a source of anxiety. The Mphratla existence having 
been one long struggle ftu* ejni>ire in India from the da>s vvlien Sivaji revolt'd against the Mahome- 
daxis of Bei'japorc, to the day of Assaye wJien the Mahratta eoiifcderatitui was vnnquislied, and to the 
day of Kirk(»e when the central 'authority of the Peishwas was iinally exiinguislied, tliat same 
Mahratta s]>irit still survives under British rule to Ihib very time in AVestern India. This is well 
knowm to all exjjcrieiiced offu'ers now in AVestern India; and it will bo a cause of insecurity to British 
rule if over unfortunately this consideration were to bo birgotten or overlooked. Aft<»r the first 
Afghan w^av iu LblSi-b‘l, there were di'^turbanecs in the South Alahratta (Vauitry, distinctly traceable 
to the ]K>pu]ar imj>ression that British jxivver had been severely stri<*lven. Similarl} , in connexion with 
the Indian mutinies of JS57-5S, troubles were exeit(*d ibrouglumt the Soutliern Deceaii; and Belgaum 
itself was tbreatened. llebel emissaries tried to corrupt our sepoys, our ftaidatoiies, and our subjects. 
The idea was actually fostered tiial history would re]>eat itself, ami that like as the Hindu uprising 
against tin* Moguls began in tbe Alabratta country, so an u[)rising of all India against the English 
should begin in the same country. The ruler of one Native State hanged for the murder of one 
of oui- politic'ul ofikeis. The ruler of another Native Slate was cunlincd lor some time on a charge 
of treason. * * 

It is not to bo doubted ibal if over tbe Bombay army shall be reipiired to repress disturbance in 
the interior of tbe Bombay piH'siil<’Ucy, then Belgaum is the most likely scone for such service. In 
flucli event the hneal Govtx'nineiil, instead of ridding on its <3vvn troojis and its own officers, would 
have to rely on the troo]>s and oflicers of another Government. If reinforcements had to ho sent (as 
would most probably be the cjise), quchtioiis would aiise as to whether they should be sent from the 
Bombay side or 111e A1 adra^ side. \ arious (‘onfii(‘ts of authority might arise. The Bombay Gov^Brn- 
•tnent could not cx]K*et the same absoluK^ ob(‘dionce fixmi the oflicerB of another Government as from its 
own, and would, in many ways, be jdaced af a considcrablt* disadvantage. 

And tlie above arguments wdll hold equally good whether the Bombay army remain as at present 
under a presidential Commaufter-in-Chied*, or whether it be constituted an amiy-eorjis urtekr a 
lieutenant-gencjiil. The commander of the army-corps will stand in much the same relation to the ^ 
Local Government as the ]Hreftidential Coramander-iu-Cbief now does. 

Further, 1 would call attention to Vhe fact that Belgaum is distant lf)1« miles from Bellary, the 
nearest military station of the Aludias army, and is connected with it Vy ^ fair-weather road only, a 
road almost inqiass.ible in th<* rainy season ; whereas it is in communic^ation with Poona and Satara, 
military stations tif tbe Bcmbay army, by a trunk road, metalled and bridged throughout. 

Again, there is indeed a xirospoct ultimately of a railway between the Souihern Doccau and 
Bcllary. But thore is <‘quatly a jirospcct of a railway in the Eastern Deccan to connect the Southern 
Deccan and the Central Ih'ecau mar Poona. « 

If ncctHKiiy, the Bombay army, even as at present constituted, could, as a preforablo alternative 
to rclinqniriiing Btlgauin, hold Ksnn])ice, Jubbiilporo, and Saugor, in addition to Belgaum. If this 
should be objected to on territorial grounds, then the Mndrifs army might keep Kamptee, which they 
^khvo ttlwavs held heretofore, the Bombay army taking Jubbulpore and Saugor, if such should be the 
"^deBire of the Government^ India. In other words, let Aladras keep Kampteo (Nagporo) ^as hereto- 
tore, Bombay kce]>ing Be*i^um; tlms a double change would be avoided, and a transfer ealdulat^ 
embarrass Bombay woidd bo averted. 

(Sd.) EICBtABB VSMJfJJS,. . \ 
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ADMINISTRA.TION ANJ> OBOANl^ATXON. 
Belies Sii Honor tho Lientenemt^lovornor of tbo 
Qusmoirs. Anbwxbs. 


1. Wl»l. in your Kicelloncy’s opinion^ should 
w tno full war ^aj^hUshmoiit of tho army of 
India oalculated under tho two heads— 

(a) The number of troops that India ong'ht to 
be able to ]>lace and maintain iu the flohl for 
•orvice u'heneror required ? 

(h) Tho garrlsouH and reserves to lie main¬ 
tain^? 

2. What, in your I&xcellency's opinion, should 
be tho organi/>ation uf tho army of India ? Is 
it necessary, in tho present eireumstaucos of the 
eofiintry, to luaiiitain tho three }}rt»sidontiaI armies 
under three separate OovommeniK and tlin*e 
CommauderB-iii'Clnef with tlmse largo staffs and 
separate dopartiiiouts ? 

3. Conld mil all the advantages of separate 
annuls bo secured with a great increase of effi¬ 
ciency end economy by forming tho coitire army 
of India into one hi my under one Commandor- 
in-Cbiof, and dividing it into four anuy-corps P 
Each army-corps to be under tho command of a 
lieutenant general, and to bo entirely oumpleto 
and solf-oontAined in respect of oi^nnizatum, 
arms, and o<]|mpment. Tlie lieutenant general to 
bo \ostod with complete powers of control, and 
to be responsible for the nppoiiitiiiont of all regi¬ 
mental officers, siibjeef only to bhf‘ conflimutioii 
of the Cominnndei ni-CMiiof for India in respect 
to the noiniimiioii of officers commanding togi- 
ments. The officers of all the army- loi^ JR[> liO 
equally eligible foi soriico ou tJio' stair of the 
army. Tho army-corjis to lie tenitonal and 
looallzetl, one in tho iioith, oiu in the south, ejie 
in the east, and one in the aest ITio army-corps 
of the south and west to be os far os praeticable 
recruited from the disirictK fn>m which the pre¬ 
sent armies of Madras and Bombay are now re* 
Gruiiiiig; thus maintaining foui ai lines distinct in 
race. Ifdigion, ami language, but sooipuii^id as 
to be praclically in a state of thorough cffiiiency 
ana r<*adiiu^ss for action iu any direction iu w hieli 
the army of India may be calUnl upon to under¬ 
take separate or combmnd operations under tho 
lObumiaudor-in-Cdkiet in India 

Wliat should be tho strength of each army- 
eorps P 

4. If such a ffirination of tlio army wore 
adopted, would it not, in your Eroelloney's opin¬ 
ion, be possible to caiTy out a very material re- 
diictlqp in the staffs and depurtmonts, placing at 
the same time at the disposal of tho lienteuant- 
general ooiiimandiiig anny-eorpH a staff so iffici- 
ent and complete as to enable him to rcliine the 
Commandor-in-Chief of India of much unimport¬ 
ant work which wiw comes before him ? 

• 6. Supposing such an cjfpgamzuliuii to bt' adopt¬ 
ed, what projKirtioii of each unny-corps should 
bo prepaid foi moblli/ation and mniutaiued in *a 
state of readiness to take ilio ti<*ld at short notice P 
What should lie tho relative proportion of each • 
en^ of tho service iu suclx active |iortiou of each 
amiy-coips P 


Artillery 

Cavalry 

Infantry 


r; 


6, Setting aside historical sentiment, and 
looking to the relaiue im|KU‘tanee, the* pojmla- 
tion, and the wealth of the \ariouB Local Gov- 
sminents of ludin, is there any moic loason why 
tike armies of Madras and BomhAy should at tho 
passent time be under the Local Qovommenis of 
Madras and Bombay and under local Commaiid- 
sr§-lil>>Ohief, with sejiarate depart monts for e\ery 
braueh of military iMUninistratlon, tiiau iht.ro is 
that the same syst«nn should be followed in the 
Lower Brovincen of Bengal, the North-Western 
Plrovincos^ and the Punjab ? 

V, JUka matfor of fact, 5f a large reserve for 
liho A«5kwiv»niii«i U to 1i« uminbanj^ U it 
todi^afllihw^uient tQsea that this warn 
eaMant Dightittg mea 
^ to laaktate 


1, 2, 8, 4, 6- Without any fipe(ud<l knowlodg® of the 
miliary requirements of other jirts of India^ ^nd only 
jud|j^in^ from what is suitable fem the Punjab^ His Honor 
thinks there would be no difficulty in ox^anizm^ the anny of 
India into four army-oorpSj as ^gg^cstea in these questions. 

In a previous communication to the President^ Army 
Commission (No. 406, 19th August), His Honor has stat^ 
that this jirovince will require— 

10 halt cries of Ijritish horse, field, or mountain, 
batteries garyson, British, 
batteries mountain, Native, 

13 regiments of Native. 

{ 11 regiments, British. % 

30 regiments. Native. ^ 

This force, with the addition of four companies of sappers, 
one pontoon train, and one telegraph troop, might form an 
army-eorps for the Punjab provm<»es. Its strength would be 
about 40,000 men, with eighty-four guns. 

The other tJirce ariny-<*oips might on the* average be 
equal in strength, giving for the army in India a total force 
of 100,000 men. Tho component parts of eiif*h army-eorps 
might be varied to suit the diffeix*nt localities and require* 
ment«<, 

111 the Punjab His Honor would ailvocatt* that carriage 
bo maintained so as to put 15,000 men in motion at a tlay^'s 
notice. • 

In the ot her throe army-corps perhaps it .would be suffi¬ 
cient to maintain for each a sufficient amount of carriage to 
mo\e 10,000 men. 

Thus we should have d5,000 of all arms ready for imme¬ 
diate service; and this f<Jrce might be followed by another 
lu-my of ^15,000 men iu three months, lliat is to say, out of 
the 160,000 men in all India, 90,000 should he kept for 
service in any part of India, and 70,000 should be kept to 
gari ison certain obligatory positions, which must at all times 
be lield. 

Ilis Honor is aware that some exception may l>e taken to 
the composition of the onny-oorpsforthe Punjah. It may be 
urged, and pcT}ia]>s correctly, that it is wanting* in an essential 
particular of British cavalry, in order to render it complete 
and as perfect as an army-cor|>s can be ma^le; but in dealing 
with this question, His Honor has limited himself to tho 
Gonsidoratioii of what is the smallest number of troops re¬ 
quired for the maintenauce of order in the Punjab, and the 

i irotection of the province against foreign aggression. He 
las not aloiiff based his rceommwulations on what may bo 
considered the liest, *the most jKU’fect army-corgis to have. 

If tho means at the disposal of (Government were unlimit¬ 
ed, His Honor would most a^puri'dly add some British 
caviilry to each army-corps; but as economy demands thc^ 
lowest possible numbers with tho lowest possible expenditure, 
he has omitted this bruiiclj of th^ service, bc^usQ ho thinks 
it is not absolulely neccHha?y for the maintenance of our 
tunpirc in India, and because the Native cavalry now in our 
ranks are more than equal lo any cavalry which is likely to 
b<^ brought aguiust thdin. 

0. His Honor thinkB there* is no apparent reason why 
sojiarate departments of military adramistration should be 
kept up for ett<’h presidency. 


7 Assuming that provincial army-corps are granted, His 
Honor thinks that shouMNic drawn from tlie best 

fUrhlingclasses within their respective provinces. His Honor 
ji« opposed to one recrurtiiiig-fi^ for the whole of the 



AmrMim* 


jipimidix nil] 

Qmumom. 

wltdi dM mti*& to the iidinUted neoeititf ^ 
keopltitf rxb iimiet of different rft«» and reU* 
giome, and with due regard to the safely of the 
mnpilro" 

Does yottw Excellency look upon the Madras 
and B^mha/armies in their present organization 
as conslituting tlio most efficient reserve for the 
amios of Upper India P 

9 Is your Excellency aware jpf any difficulty 
In obtaining recruits for tlie army of a good class 
of hoalthy strong young men of the agricultural 
populatfon, physically qualified to perform the 
duties of a soldier P 

12. Could not the duties of the Native army be 
very materially decreased by a general concentra¬ 
tion of troops in large cenires in the neighbour¬ 
hood of railways* thus uliolishing all small can- 
tonmenU ond outlying and isolated statidns P 

13. Would not Ibis arraugemont enable tbe 
officers ronnnatiding army-corps to make a muoh> 
larger number of men avaihible for service* and 
justify a very oonsiderablo roduotiou of trcMps in 
some parts of the oount?y; and would it not 
enable the discipline, exercise, and instruction of 
the troops to he more effectively carried on, and 
render the formations of camps of exercise more 
feasible f 

25. In your opinion, is it desirablfia on the score 
«f economy and efficiency, to substitute for Indian 
service a local British force in place of a portion 
«f the Home army P 


S4. (a) Does not yonr Ezcdloncy consider that 
the present expenditure on punkah-bulling is 
excesBive; are not large reductions possible; and 
would it not be feasible to reduce tbe cost of 
punkab^uUing by resorting to the old system of 
a fixed allowance per company, &C-. P 


(b) Would the abelition of kiius-khus tattles, 
except in hospitals, cause any discomfort or risk 
to the health of the troops P 




« 




A your Excellency suggest any way of 
the very heavy expenditure annually 


Con; 

seducing the very neavy expenuiture annuaUy 
iaoorred in the purchase (or manufacture) and 
repair of barrack funuture, barrack bedding, he 
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armiap m India. It will be neoeasary^ for re«aond| to 

prevent a preponderance of one nationahtj. The figbtino 
classes are scattered all over India^ and from these classes 
alone should enlistments be made. The lower castes, snob 
as mehters and chamars, musicians, should not be admitted 
into the ranks. ^ 

• 

9. There is no difficulty in obtaining reoroits in the 
Punjab. 


ISl & 13. Undoubtedly; and this has been proposed in 
letter No. 406C., dated 19th August 1879. 


25. It is most desirable in His Honoris opinion to raise 
a local British force for service in India, on the grounds of 
health and economy in transport. Ilis Honor believes that 
in a local regiment habits arc formed which render men 
better able to resist the effects of climate; and recruits join¬ 
ing such regiments readily adopt the customs which the 
older soldiers follow', and thus they are more likely to keep 
their health. 

Economy would bo effected by avoiding the neoessiiy of 
sending whole regiments to and from England. Men should 
be enlisted for long periods of service, and facilities might be 
afforded to a certain number of men 4x> obtain long leave to 
England. 

His Honor is not prepared to advocate the application of 
this principle to artillery, as there might be difficulties tn 
keeping the officers trained up to the improvements of the 
day. 

34. (fl) The present expenditure on punkah-pnlling is 
•very great, and the effect on the comfort of the men small, 
as the service is insufficient. A few punkahs, well pulled, 
would give better results. His Honor would limit punkahs 
during the day to tbe clay-rooms, or even to a portion the 
day-rooms only. The number of night-punkahs should be 
reduced, so that the number given to one coolie to pull should 
not exceed his strength; and the men^s beds might be massed 
under the punkahs, even at the risk of spoiling the symmetry 
of the barrack-room arrangements. Such men as liked should 
be allowed to sleep outside during the hot winds. 

(^) Tatties, as worked in European barracks, are. His 
^Honof believes, a delusion. Ho would allow one day-room 
per company (say the reading-room) being cooled by a wdl- 
arrangod system of tatties, placed under the control of a^au 
BclecU'd from the company. 

^ The men would thus have a well-cooled room to sit in, if 
they choose. His Honor would stop all tatties in the 
rooms as a useless expense. 

By eoneentratirrg the tatties under supervision, onb*Toom 
could bo fairly oooled at a quarter of the present cost; and ** 
he feels convinced this curtailment of expense would not affect 
the comfort or health of the troops. 

(e) Full half the damage done to barrack furniture is from 
the continual shifting. The furniture is lifted, carried out, 
and dropped instead of being put down gently. In porma^ 
nent barracks the furniture shomd bo fixed as far as possible.. 
For instance, the mess tables should be on cast-iron stnndardk, 
screwed to the floor; and all heavy furniture should bo fizbures 
likewise. 

In fact, the ibrnitore in barracks should be treated as far 
as possible as it is treated in large schools in England* 

The moveable furniture, particular^ that pn ''legs/^ 
should be better made and of better wooiL Tbe cheap* woo4 
used in Upper India (usually of the fir kind or deomrl is imi' 
smted to stand the knooking about the luctMes gat« ' 
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so. (ft>WhAt are th« amnMmentH whioli 
Tour Ezcellenoy wotild propcwe Bhould be carried 
oat for the lonaation of a uaclens of a tranBpcet 
department by atiUzingp eauting carriage, each 
M moveable colamne, and without adding to the 
proeent cost of theeo ? 

How conld a lyitem of regimental traneport 
bo organieed P 


(o) As to the most effectual means of Becnring 
the speedy collection of transport in the event of 
a war? 

(^)i Which do yoa consider it most advisable to 
nse on service,—&»vomm6zit or hired transport ? 


flsoat liable to injuiy, and it ahoold be well seasoned. Bette? ^ 
workmansliip is also neo^sary. 

This will undoubtedly incteaso first oost; but it wQl 
largely save in repairs, m wbidh by far the greatest part of 
the money goes. 

89. In all regiments of tbc Punjab Frontieir Fores 
(infantry)^ Government carria^ is maintained sufftoient to 
move a wing of a regiment with tSnts, but only sufBoient 
to move the whole regiment at a day's uotioe without oam]p 
equipag^. This system should be applied to all those regi^ 
ments in the Punjab which are likely to be called upon to 
move at short notice. Some increase to the carriage estab« 
lishment is oonbidered necessary, more especially for ibe 
additional supply of ommunkiou which is now carried since 
the introduction of sniders. All ammunition should be 
carried on« mules, which can accompany a regiment into 
action. Ills Honor would particularly advocate tliat a cer¬ 
tain number of mules bo sanctioned fdr each cavalry regi¬ 
ment armed with snider carbines for the carriage of %oe 
ammunition. Uis Honor docs not deem it necessary here to 
enter into details, but merely to record his conviction that 
the principle bore urged is sound. 

He is fully impressed with the importance of maintain¬ 
ing regimental carriage, and would insist upon each regi¬ 
mental officer keeping up a certain amount of carriage. 
The officers should purchase the animals, but Government 
should feed them. 

By this system a regiment is ready for immediate service. 
The cattle are looked after by the officers without any speoial 
payment or remuneration; and in most infantry regimente 
of the force, they (the officers) evince a constant interest in 
the animals, and take some pride in keepidg them in good 
condition, and both officers and men become acquainted with 
the treatment of baggage-animals, their loads, and their ro- 
qniremenlb as to food. 

His Honor sees no reason why, in times of peace, these 
cattle establishments should not be utilized, under a certain 
amount of discretionary authority of the commanding officers, 
in earning some money to pay for, or help toward paying for, 
their keep. • 

(c) and (^) If a system of regimental carriage were organ¬ 
ized, the requirements of a transport department would bo 
materially lessened. Ihs lTon<»r thinks that the transport 
department should be separate from the commissariat or sup¬ 
ply, and that all animals re<^aued for a long eampaign across 
the bolder should be purchased by (loveinraent and looked 
after by a body of (*om])etcnl olliccis. Up to the base of 
oboiationb on the border, if operations arc biken out of British . 
India, as m the present campaign in Afghanistan, the liieu- 
tonant-Governur would endeavour to work the carriage 
arrangements* through contract orb; but if they failed, ne 
would employ hired cattle, always i*ngaging to puichase at 
once any animals required to cross the border line. 

His Honor can suggest no l.luMj>er way of collecting 
carriage than thst lollowtd dm nig tlio lafe and present cam¬ 
paigns, vfs,j thiougli eivil ofliiei'^!. Tl M‘ems to His Honor 
very nec*cs‘<ary to urge that wjiencver (attic are hired and the 
owners are called upon to peiloini duties involving more than 
ordinary risk, to wlueh all cirneis are liable, the Government 
should in a lilwral bjurit dtelare under what eireumstaiicea 
compensation for losst'S will be given; and having declared 
this, that some officer or officers on tlic spot should be author¬ 
ized to pay (or to give certificate's for payment of) what¬ 
ever compensation may be considered to be due. Some such 
rules are, in His llonorts opiuiou, very necesbary, as otherwise 
the owners of cattle are put to much loss, and are thereby 
deterred from maintaining a supply for future eontingcncies. 

It may also be necessary to pay 8c»mo retaiuing-fee or 
premium to the owners of animals, on /'ondition of their 
^ixig ready to supply a certain number of animals. 

The cost of any system under which Govi'mment keeps 
up baggage-animals for transport»«iay h0 much reduced if 
animals, when not required few military purposes, aru 
Hied on hire tor the ordinary traffic of the country. 
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y»/ Whtthw It would not !» ucWiwUo to 
endflATCMir to intrftduco » better and %bter de- 
•firMion of eart into India, with a view tcatl^ 
•ttlbetf intioa, when posoible, of wheeled for pack 
mni»ge? n 


(e) Whether your Excollofloy Ihinks hnythinfc 
oan be done to increase the supply and impruvo 
the breed of mules P 


(/) Looking to iho fact that the stipjily of 
oamels is believed to Iw steadily decreasing, can 
you suggest any jneaiis by which that su]iply cun 
M ko{£ up ? Could not elephants be largely 
dispensed with as army transjKiri ? 


(h) Whether you think that, in the event of a 
OovcmTitoul nntdeus iKdng kept im, much of tlio 
cost could not be saved by its utfiization for the 
relief of tnx>ps and the carriage of oummisbariat 
and other stores P 


(t) What should be the organirAtion of a 
division of transport in war, i.e., as to nun^ber 
of animals, officers, 8a3X)rvising staff, drivers, 
artificers, and veterinarians P 
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Where reads are fairly it certainly appears 

dcBirable to mtroduce carts of all descriptions; and any light 
cart suited to draught for ponies and mules would be used 
with undoubted advantage. 

The dricas of this country can travel over very indif¬ 
ferent roads^ and are admirably adapted to the ponjg of the 
country; on good metalled roads they go grea/) distances daily. 
There is no reason why» carts with no greater breadth than 
that of the okka^ and built much on the ehka principle^ 
should not succeed^ especially for work on the lines loading 
to the base of an army or on tho main lines of an advance. 

But f>r tho general traffic of the country the introduc¬ 
tion of carts must depend entirely on the roads. It is 
believed that an ekka will carry 0 maunds a day for a distance 
of 20 miles over a hard road and 12 miles over a fair road. 

(e) Ilis Honor considers that tho supply of mules has 
increased very largely of late years, owing to tho large prici’S 
wliich good mules bring at all the fairs in the Punjab. 
The Local Government has for years past provided good 
donkey stallions in many districts of the Punjab; and His 
Honor thinks that this system should bo continued, and that 
the numbers of donkeys should be increased as far as praeti- 
eable. There is no better mule than the Punjab-bred mule by 
a Bokhani donkey. 

ITis flonor would advocate a system of allowing com¬ 
mandants of all the mountain batteries to maintain a reserve 
of mules to an extent of 25 per eoul. over strength, and that 
this reserve should eonsist of young mules iu the following 
proportion:— 

Ouc-third of the reserve should be 4 years old. 

„ „ „ „ 3 yoare old- 

„ „ „ „ 2 years old. 

Such a system would enable the battery officers to pur¬ 
chase mules at two years old, whi»n they can he i)urchascd at 
comparatively low rates. These animals would be attended 
to by the buttery establishments without extril charge, as 
attendants, so long as the twelve additional drivers are main¬ 
tained with batteries. • 

{/) His Honor is not aware of the grounds on which it 
*is stated that the supply of eaniels is decreasing. As far as 
eoneems the Punjab, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that 
in January 1878, or bofoi'c tho Afghan cuinpaigii of 1878, 
there were in tho Punjab as many cum els as in any <5thcr 
previous yearn since the annexation of the province. 

His Honor can suggest no better plan than that previous¬ 
ly mentioned in answering question 39 (c) and (y), of giving 
a retaining-fee to^ owners of oarriago, in order to ensure a 
BU}»ply of this class of uTihnal. 

{/i) It is probable that during five months of the year, 
when, reliefs are carried out, all the Government carriage 
•would be brought into use, so that tho carriage maintained 
by Government would be utilized to a certain extent. Dur¬ 
ing the hot season a certain portion of carriage xniglfl be 
hired out, and worked on those lines where the geneml traffic 
of 'the country is extensive. For instance, on the line from 
Umballu to Simla a well-appointed transport train working 
at reasonable rates would always find full emplo^^neiit. 
Again in every large town in the Punjab it is x>0S8ime to 
obtain contracts for the eonvoyanee of goods to some distant 
place at maundage rates; and the Government cattle, under 
certain restrictions and a prosier system, might advantage¬ 
ously be used on such work. 

(f) There is one portion of this question which suggests 

the mention of an existing difficulty. Thei*e is a great scarc¬ 
ity of Native salutris, or veterinarians. ‘ • 

Diseases of cattle, horses, and camels are very oomfnon 
in India ; but there are very few Natives who understand the 
treatment of these animals in disease. It* is very desirable 
that schools for training Natives in veterinary practice 
should be established. Men so trained would be employed 
largely in the districts of this province, and wo\i;ld provide 
a supply of men who could be most usefully eiiK>loyed in 
timepf war. * ; 
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40. Doei yonr ISxoolleney consider tbet the 
Military Wonts Branch of the Department J^blio 
W^orks should be brought more directly un^r 
the railHai^ authorities than at prosont* and 
oOuld not its organization be so arraxigod as to 
make tho engineer department moro efficient for 
war; or should the Military Works Branch bo 
aWisheui the ordinary works being constinicted 
and maintained b;f the ordinary Public Works 
staff, a special establishment Ijoing appoiiiidn, 
under the Military Department, for any largo 
works requiring peculiar knowledge or slidll ? 


41 . (ft) Tonld not the expenditure for each 
year be limited to a fixed annual grant, and the 
completion of the works m'**e«Rnry for the accom- 
nuKlation of troops and the defence of the empire 
bt» distributed over a scries of y ears P 

(ft) What is your Excellency's opinion of tlio 
barrack accommodation in India generally P 


Are not many of the barracks constnicted in 
Into years designed on a moRl extravagant scale ; 
are those new barracks any more comfortable or 
condvjcivc to the health of tho occupiers than 
many of the older and cheaper singio-storeyed 
hanracka ? 


Answsu. 

40. His Honor thinks ftiat the Militaiy Works Branch ol 
the Public Works Dopitrtmout should be plueod directly 
under tlte Military Hepartmout of the Government of India, 
with the Inspector General of Works as the executive head 
of the branch. 

But His Honor thinks that this branch mij»ht be reduoed 
to the number of officers sufficient to undertake the construe*, 
tion of orifcinal military works, Such as arsenals, fortifl* 
cjitions, or now enntomnouts. After cautoimieiits have been 
constructod, and the only work requiivd couHists of mainten* 
ance, or the reconstruction or altcnition of a barrack. Ilia 
Honor secs no reason why all such work should not, as 
formerly, be onlrlisted to the ordinary Public Works staff at¬ 
tached to each Local (Jovcriiment. His Honor is quite sure 
that this would lead to a vast economy, as at ))resent tho 
systems in,vopfuc jjivo to the hij^her siijicrvising^ officers duties 
to perform over an exteiidedf area; and it may hap])en that 
two supcrinl/entliiift’ en|rineers meet at the same station, one 
to supervise* tho rt*pairs ot* a barrack, and the other the repairs 
of a kutchery. 

In reg^ard to tho construction of lar^o military works, 
some separate officers are doubtless needed; and the officers of 
this branch Ills Honor would place under the Government of 
India, Military Depart nieiil, hecause in that d<*partment the 
consideration of the le, size, and cost of barracks is prac¬ 
tically entrusted. Tho Military l>(‘partincut settles the main 
points on wliieh rests the cost of bousing* tlie British soldier, 
such as the superficial and cubical si»a<*e to be allowed to each 
man, the running feet of widl to he allowed to each bod, and 
the numljer of day'-rooms allowed to each company. 

41. (a) Undoubtedly tho expenditure could he^li mi ted a« 
stak'd in this paragraph; but such liinitation»isnot reduction 
of expenditure at all, only spreading it over a greater series 
of years. 

(6) In discussing this^ question, it must be remembered 
that a double-storeyed barrack gives double tho aeconimodation 
of a single-storeyed barrack covering the same area; so that, 
as long as the double-storeyed building docs not cost more 
than two single-storoycd ones, it is not a more oxpeubivo 
stylo of }>uilding. , 

Practically it in found to cost about nine per cent, more; 
but there are eertuiu advnniagcs to be set against Ibis, so 
that really it makes little dilTiuvnce in point of expense whe¬ 
ther a s<*t of barracks are desigiietl as single or double 
storeyed buildings. As to the buildings being dcbigned on an 
extravagant scale, as long as the present superffidal area, 
cubic space, and running feet of wall aie laid dc»wn for tho 
saldier on the present scale, the hiivraeks must continuo to 
be desigjied as they have been. It may m>t perhaps bo un¬ 
derstood that the sjMco given to a soldier in superficial and 
cubic feci is*a fixed unit, uiialk¥nhle by the Ptihlic Works 
Department, whose*funetions are limited to carrying out the 
orders it receives from the Military Department, and the 
dimensions; of a so-called exfravagant barrack only so 
many multiples of that unit ac*i«oriling to the uiimher ox 
men it has to contain. 

With the Military Department lies the power of decreas¬ 
ing this unit; hut till it is decreasinl, no saving need be 
expected in tho cost of housing tho European troojis. 

If the enth*e control of the funds now expeudeil by tho 
Military Works Branch w'as vested in the Military Depart¬ 
ment of the G(*veriiment of India, that department would 
have a stronger interest in making tlie money go further; 
and doubtless many superfluities and excrescences would be 
lopped off the accommodaiiou now given to a British regi¬ 
ment. 

His Honor considers that the question of comfort and 
health depends on tho climate and situation. Barracks for 
stations such us Peshawar and Rawal Pinffi should not be 
designed on thc' same lines as for those required in Cawnporo 
or Bengal. The extremes of climate in parts of Northern 
India require a difforonlly planned barraCK to that for other 
parts of Indm near tho tropics. Itseeme to His Honor that 
much of the criticism to which the barrack construction has 
Imch open is due to a too rigid adherence to uniformity in 
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(fi) Miffht not niapy of the barracks tbrongrb- 
otit liuLia Ih) (‘ouHtnicted in a^more economical 
and uii^ht not iiuiiiy of the troopH on tho 
liills 1)0 housed for many years to come in cheap 
huts or cottage barracks F 


Could not the ordinary ropairs of comfdet- 
ed lairraoks and tho constniction of barracks on 
standard ]>laiis bu well left to the Local Govorit- 
meiits, stihjjoct to iiiBiHH'tion by odioers employed 
under the Uovonuuent of India ? 


(e) Might not European soldiers be more fre¬ 
quently employed in public works, especially in 
the construction of their own barracks oi\ the 
hills and the roads leading to them p 


46. T)o yon think it desirable that tho power 
formerly granted to commanding oflicers of Native 
regiments to dismiss men of had character or 
inutHciont for service should bt! restored P 


48. Tn the ryotwari districts, or In oilier parts 
of lndia» would grants of waste lands, revenue- 
free, for their lives be acceptable to Native offi- 
cei’s and soldiers in lieu of lairt of their pension 


GO, For the education of cadets of good fami¬ 
ly for direct coinmissions as Native oflicers, would 
it not he desirable to afford iUem tdie means of 
instruction in m'liiary- schools, say one at Roor- 
kee for Kastciii, and one at Poona for W'estem 
India, where the fees should bo sufficiently high 
to ^^nsure only gentlemen of a superior dims 
eute^ng their sous, and to which nomiiiations 
tthoutd bo mode by the Viceroy ? 

61. To w'hat extent would you recommend the 
It^ant of *}c»uimissiong Q|jherwise than by proino- 
4ioii from the mnks; and w lrnt should be the 
mtKUoneiits qualifying for suoCffibmiuatioos f 
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design. An instance of tlie diffiralty of j^roviding a buil^ittg 
to contain a large number of jpersons^ wmtifh shsJl be ! 

to all extremes of climate^ is found in the jails of this prov¬ 
ince. During tho hot weather a large number of the pris¬ 
oners sleep in the open air. No ventilation that can bo 
given is sufficient to enable them to sleep inside in comfort^ 
whilst in winter more than one-half the ventilation that is 
given during the temperate seasons has to be closed. • 

(if) His Honor believes that barrack coifstruction can be 
made cheaper by reducing the space allowed to each soldier, 
according to the climate. For troops in tho hills, the hut 
barracks are undoubtedly more economical, whilst they fulfil 
all the essential requirements. His Honor believes that the 
sty]e of barracks lately constructed at Jutogh is, as a perma- 
nout style of building, as good as is necessary, whilst it costs 
Its. 2-10 per square? foot, against Rs. 6 per square foot for 
permanent barracks in the plains. 

His Honor also thinks that niueb saving can be effected 
in using cheaper materials in out-liouscs, such as cook-rooms 
an<l privies; and ho beli(?vos it. would be of advantage in a 
sanitary view to make Bucli buildings less permanent, in order 
thnt, when the ground which they occupy becomes defiled, the 
sites may be changed. 

{(/) Ordinary rej)airs and maintenance of completed bar¬ 
racks can be done by Public Works Department under Local 
Governments. New constrnetions in barracks, fortifications, 
or arsenals should be entrusted to the Military Branch, if the 
amount or extent of woi'k is considered sufficient to engage 
the servic es of one executive engineer ofiicor. If sueh an 
oflu-er be ])la(?ecl over such works in any station, lie should at 
the same time take charge of the repairs and maintenance of 
all other military’ buildings in that station. On the other 
hand, if the original Avork is small in extent, and not suffi¬ 
cient to require the services of one officer, it should be under¬ 
taken by the executive oflieor of ihp province, 

IIis Honor strongly advocates the employment of 
British soldiers on the hills, and Native soldiers in all parts 
of India. He believes that tliis question has been discussed 
in the Public Works Department. The success attending 
the employ^mcnt of British troox)s on the Murree-Abbottabad 
road is well known; and the good results to the State do n^t 
only consist in getting the work done at fair rates, but in 
preserving the men in robust health. Working x>ay as given 
by the military regulations docs not rccomp<mso a soldier for 
the extra labor, involving the consumption of more food and 
other incidental expenses. He accepts it of course on service; 
but on civil works, in times of peace, other rates and rules 
should be introduced, on tlie principle of paying the soldier 
at the same rate as a cdvil laborer for the work ho turns out. 
His Honor belie\ 5 es that if vohint(»crs \vc*re called for, the 
Government would have no difficulty in establishing a sys¬ 
tem which would in many ways be of immense advantage 
to the Government sfnd its army. 

46. His Honor tliinks that all commanding officers sboinld 
have the power to discharge. If a commanding officer exer¬ 
cised this power harshly and without judgment, he shoiAd be 
dejirivcd of it, or removed from bis command; but the great 
advantage which this power must give to commandants 
should not be withheld from all, because one coxqmandant 
out of fifty may not be competent. * 

4*8. The grant, of waste land revenue-free for life would 
not be acceptable in lieu of pension, if the value of tho 
grant is sirietly*^ reckoned. Of course, if the grant is liberal, it 
rnig*ht be accejrtablo; but His Honor does not think it woidd 
be economical to pursue such a pnwstice. 

50. IIis Honor thinks that existing schools furnish means 
for obtaining a good general education for all classes. For 
the y^oung men who arc selected for (lirect commissions, 
special military instruction may be provided with advantage 
as suggested, as it is in England at the Rqyal Military Col¬ 
lege, after the general education has been tested by. examin¬ 
ation. 

61. The number of commissions to be reserved for direct 
nomination must be fixed in communication with the militai;^ 
authorities. It is necessa^ that men nominated^to dirtot' 
appointments should be of good family, fair 6du)6atton> 
good physique. It is d^irable that the 
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$2. With roferdneo to the oompa»itlre nniall 
Wtttount of petition to pay of Native offluors^ and 
to afford them greater indueementa to retire, 
would it be dcfilrable and acceptable to them to 
establiftla a system of deferred pay by deduction 
of a small perc^ts^^e, say 6 per cent., from the 
pay of all Native officers hereafter prumoted,d ''0 
amass to individual credit, with iutorest say at 
4i per cent. ? The sum to be handed over oii re- 
tiremenit, or to his heirs at any time in case of 
his death, and to be inalienable by any authority, 
except by btdng confiscated to the State in case 
of oasbJeiiug'. 

53. Has your Excellency any suggestions to 
make with a view to alter or improve the terms 
on which Native officers and soldiers can oiitain 
pension, or to alter the periods after which Native 
officers and soldiers CAn obtain pension on medi- 
oal ceitificate or otherwise ? 


51. Ho you consider that, under a proper 
aystem of conoentratlon and distribution at im¬ 
portant centres, the strength of tlio present 
Native army in India can Ym reduced, sliould it be 
resolved to create a system of reserves siijjjilying 
extra men to meet a call for service, say to an 
extent Cipial to half the strength of the present 
Native army ? 

55. Would it be advantageous in ymir l^cclr 
lency's opinion to establish such reserves; and 
if so, on what principle P 

56. Do you consider that the Homo or any 

Continental system of reserve force could, with 
alterations, ho adapted to the Native armies of 
India ? « 

67. If yon object gcnt»rally to the creation of 
extra reserve forces of Nnl.ive troops, hut having 
regard to the fuel that annually a large number 
of men are transferred to the pcjtislon list, and that 
tho cost for the total miniher of pensioners, 
viz., 63,176, is Rs, 46,OH,5;»9 jKir annum, do you 
■Olp any roason why the present system of invalid 
pensioning after 16 years* service should not be 
abolished, and a limited number of cffcctivo men 
bo passed to a reserve on reserve pay after say 
not less than 'eight years* service, non-effectives 
being at all times examined by a medical hoard 
and struck off with gratnltioH equal to one mouth’s 
pay ff>r regimental or resorvii servlc-o, us the case 
may be, for every year’s service ? 

In such an organization the: men of the reserve 
could bo retained nuder the iunnndiate control of 
their own regimental (iffieers, and ho liable, dur¬ 
ing a fixed perioil, to he called out at uny time in 
case of war t-o join tlieir own regiments uTid for 
one monlli*s anuiml training at the tlepdt after 
which period they might t>uss into a second 
roservo, liable only to ho called out for garrison • 
duty in ease of war, until entitled to reserve 
.peftsion. 

On the score of eificioncy and ocoiiomy, and to 
afford the moans of maintaining regimental 
depdts and such reserves as have IxKai proposed 
above, might it not be advisable to increase regi¬ 
mental strength from 600 to 800 sepoys, with a 
corresponding reduction of the nuiuher of bat¬ 
talions ly tlie proportion of 4 to 3 P 
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a certam number of recruTte (if wanted) of bia own oountr^j; 
not as his servants^ but men induced toeulietb;^ his iufluouce.. 

62. His Honor does not think that such a system a® that 
BUj^g-ested can be made acceptable or attractive to Native 
ofiicers. To the extravag'ant it would be irksomef and to the- 
prudent it would f?ive no advantage, as a Native can always 
invest his savings at much more proEtable cates tha n 4^ per 
cent, per annum. • . 


63. For the Native army His Honor thinks that pensione 
shouJd not be given until 18 years' service has been completed^ 
AIJ men declurod physically pnfit whose service is under 18 
years should he discharged with graCuity. After 32 years* 
service the eTcisting regulatiofi allows a soldier to retire on 
the pension of his rank. All ponsioners^f less than 32 years* 
service who arc xdiysieally tit for military duty should be 
required t^» servo on garrison duty when re<iuired, 

54. This question has been answered by this department 
letter No. 40(5, dated 19th August 1879. 


66, 6(1, 57. The following three schemes will provide 
a reseriw for the army in the Punjab at a cost comparatively 
small 

First ,—To utilize the police force in this province as far as 
jiracticable. This force recruits from the iighting classes^ 
and has men in its ranks c<iual, if not superior, in physique 
and general intelligence to the average of the men in the 
army. 

Second .—To increase' the strength of infantry regiments 
in the Punjab to a war strength, reducing the numbers in 
times of ])eace, and maintaining tlie balance as a reserve at 
their homes on half-])ay, but ready to rejoin at short notice. 

T/iird.—To ma]^G use of the troops of the Native States 
in the Punjab, and requiring ea-eh Chief to koef> uj) a certain 
number of men ready for service in any part of India. 

Before describing the parti<*ulars of each scheme. His 
Honor remarks that, although the first and third schemes 
may be practically useful in tbc I’unjab, he docs not feed 
certain that they can be equally applied to the <»ther x»ro- 
vinees of the Indian cini)iro. Bui, as far the Punjab is con¬ 
cerned, the Jjieutenant-Govcrnor fc‘ols assui'cd that both these 
schemes offer advantages which should not be disregarded in 
carrying out any measures of rt‘orgatiization in a comprehen¬ 
sive sense, dt must therefore be tiiidcrstood that the follow¬ 
ing remarks arc onl^* intended to provide a reserve for the 
trooi)s in the Punjab. 


l.’^Reserve m police. 

Ills Honor proposes to call upon men now in the police 
to volunteer for a miKtary rcserv^c, up to a maximum num¬ 
ber of 3,000 men, whi<ih is about one-sixth of the police 
force. Each man after volunteering should go through a 
course of musketry instruction and be hiught to use the 
snider rifle. As soon its he has passed this course, ho should 
receive one rupee a month extra pay from 'the Militaiy De¬ 
partment. 

Instruction in shooting to bo carried on at all the stations 
in the Punjab, and instructors from the Native infantry 
should bts provided, and be worked under the general direc¬ 
tion of the assistant adjutant generals for musketry. 

The men in the police do undergo on enlistment a eertain 
amount of training drill, quite "'Efficient to make them 
capable of readily acquiring on joiniug a r^ment the chief 
essentials in military drill and d^pUnev * What His Honor 
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considierB of tbe greatest importance is^that tKe zneiD who. are 
to form this military reserve should be taught to shoot well 
with the snider; and to attain this end^ His Honor would 
risk the sacrifice of some portion of the man^s eflSciency as a> 
policeman in making him go through a course of musketry 
inetruction; and after passing this, he should receive the 
additional one rupee per mensem. * 

This reserve should be available by instalments aa 
follows 

1,000 men at once, 

1,000 men in 12 days, 

1,000 men in 30 days> 
or the whole 3,000 in the month. 

The cost of this scheme would be as follows 


• 

Per 

Per 


mensem. 

annum. 

i.—Ffty of men at ICo. 1 per mensem 

8,000 

86,000 

ii.—Pay extra to instructors ... ... 

iii.—Pay of Hubstitutes entertained during 

I . 

4^000 

course of instruction ... ... 


8,000 

Total per annum ... ^ 


48,000 


The above would give 3,000 men at an annual cost of 
Ks. 48,000, or 16 per annum per man. There would be no 
charge for j>ensions, except for wounds or for families of 
men killed in action. 


II.—Regimental reserves. 

All regiments of infantry in the Punjab to be increased 
to a war strength of 760 sepoys^ and reduced in times of 
.peace to 560 sepoys. 

During peace the difference between war and peace estab¬ 
lishments (200 sepoys) should be put on half-pay, -or 
Us. 3} per mensem, and allowed to reside at their homes, 
on the condition of rejoining at short notice. They should 
be required to assemble at some £xcd central dep6t for 
•training for one month in each year. 

They should be granted free passes by rail whenever 
proceeding to and from their training depdts, or to and from 
their regiments. ^ ^ ^ 

It is estimated {hat this scheme would give a rel^rve 
of 6,000 sepoys, as there are 30 regiments in the province. 
It is intended to include the three Goorkha regiments in 
this scheme, as it is believed the system would be liked by 
the men, and would assist recruiting. It is also beliovea 
that in Punjab rcgimeiTts the system would be popular, and 
that by recalling or changing the reserve men every four 
.years* the necessity* for granting long furloughs will be in 
a great measure removed. But if long leaves be granted, 
in addition to this system of reserves. His Honor would 
urge most strongly that for all leaves over three months all 
N^itive soldiers should lose the batta of their ranks. 

For the Native cavalry His Honor would advocate an 
extension of the system now obtaining in the. Punjab 
>Vontier Force, which allows one-sixth of a regim!b&t, or 
one full troop, to be absent on furlough, which is open ^ 
throughout the year. 

His Honor would give the men half their own pay, but 
full pay for their horses, and allow them to be absent for 
two years. 

In connection with the above scheme. His Honor would 
also use the reserve centres as recruiting dcp6ts for all regi¬ 
ments which recruit in the Punjab. • 

The centres might be three in number, and plaoedf— , 


i.—At Bawal Pindi. 

h.^At Lahore, with a branch in the Can^pfa 
iii.—At Umballa. 

There are in tte army 27 regiments of in£aniry> chiefly 
composed of Punjabis, and about 32 c^mipaniei^ it 
equivalent of four otW regiments, scatt^^ in. 
mqntB of ^ aimy^ The recruit^; 
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ample employment te an eatablif^hment pt the following 
officers at each of the thipe reserve centres^ am it is estimat^ 
that in ordinary times about 1,800 recruits will be annuidly 
required in the infantry, being 8 per cent, of strength. 

Each depot should Imve, the following establismnente 


2 

1 


} withdrawn from 
regiments. 


1 commandant on a staff of Es. 400. 

1 adjutant on Rs. ^50 staff. 

officers i } Bquadr^ officer . 

I 1 Wing officer 
medical officer. 

During the cold season the duties of these officers would 
chiefly be in training reserve men, who should be assembled 
for a month at the time most convenient to the men them¬ 
selves. ^ 

And during the hot wqather these officers should be 
employed in recruiting. 

It wilf bo necessary to •give 
annual grant of Rs. 4 to enable 

half-mounting. Ills regular clothing,* arms, and accou¬ 
trements should be kept in store at the ^regimental head« 
quainter s. 

In carrying out any measure on those general principles. 
His Honor thinks that. advantage should be taken to revise 
the pension rules. At present all soldiers are granted 
invalid j)cnsious aTtor a service of 15 years. The changes 
advocated arc as follows 


to each reserve man an 
him mio keep up a suit of 


I. —^All men under 20 years^ service declared physically 
f “ unfit to be discharged with gratuity under the rales now 

in force, the maximum being 12 nioiitbs^ pay. 

II. —All men of 20 yijars^ service and over declared 

physically unfit to be pensioned on their rank under existing 
regulations. • 

III.—All men over 20 years^ service, although physically 

but declared by a committee of regimental officers to bo 
professionally unfit for active sorvieo, to bo granted J or | 
or full pensions, according' to length of service. 

IV. —To guard in a measure against eases of malinger¬ 
ing, a commanding officer should be invested with authority 
to commute pensions to gniiuity in cases when ho considers 
a man has been malingering. 

V. —All pensioners under 40 years of age to be considered 
liable to be called on to serve on garrison duty, unless de¬ 
clared by the invaliding committee tx) be incapable of per¬ 
forming gan’ison duty near their homes. 

The cost of the foregoing proj^osals may be thus roughly 
stated . 


I. —The proposal to form a reserve of 200 men per 
regiment, or 6,000 men per 60 regiments of infantry, would 

* cause an excess expenditure in times of peace of Rs. 21,600 
,per annum, the caleulation b(‘ing based on the present 
'strength of infantry, regiments in peace at 640 sepoys. 

II. —In extending this system to 15 cavalry regiments, 
there wdll be a saving of Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

III. —In carrying out the pr«ijusaj for reserve centres ^ 
and recruiting depOts, there will bo an iuci'oase of Rs. 80,000 
per annum. 

IV. —No estimate is formq^ of the saving in regard to 
the proposals to alter the pension rules and pay of men on 
furlough or long leave. 

IJJ, — Troops of Naiive States considered as a reserve. 

The Lieutenant-Governor triists that in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Army Commission the question of the perma¬ 
nent utilization of the contingents of Native States may find'* 
place. He can conceive no question more worthy of serious 
discussion by this competent body of officers. Nor does 
His Honor doubt but that the difficulties which exists 
and they are numerous, can be met and put aside* Should 
it be undesirable to at once extend the system generally, 
the Punjab, which has shown so excellent a spirit, and the 
forces of whose Chiefs are so well disciplined that they may 
be brigaded without shame with regiments of the Indian 
army, might be the province selected tor first trying an 
experiment which eminently deserve triM^ and wbich^ in 
Hw Hraci^id epinion^ woidd as eertoinly^l^ 
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BU Honor is aware the conclusions of the Conunii^ 
tee of 1877 on the armament of Native States were generally 
opposed to the principles whi<;h he here advocates; but he 
would urge that the wliolo position of the question has been 
lately altered^ first by the imperative necessity of financial 
reduction^ which must bo efPecied^ even at some risjj;:; and 
secondly^ by the results of the Cabul wor^ ai^ the successful 
employment of the Puitjab Chiefs' contingents. 

The objections which may be raised against improving 
the discipline and equipment of the troops of Native States^ 
80 as to make them efFicieut auxiliaries to our own forces in 
time of watj are— 

(1) The danger of creating a really efficient body of 
troops not under our control, and which may bo used by the 
Chiefs for purposes hostile to our Government; 

(2) or may be used by the Chief to create for himself 
a despotism in his own State, which would bo oppressive 
to his own nobles and subjects ; 

(3) or may become uncontrollable by the Chief, and be 
a source of danger to the i>eace of the empire, as it is not 
composed of the subjects of the Chief. 

These objections do not arise in the case of the Punjab 
Chiefs. 

In the first place, the Chiefs have shown themselves 
exceedingly loyal at all times, and especially during the 
mutiny of 1857. There is no reason to suppose that this 
feeling will change, or that any feeling of hostility to the 
British Government is likely to grow up, so long as these 
States anj treated with the same consideration as at present. 

The Chiefs are not in tlie same position as those of 
Bajputana and other parts of India. They arc not feudal 
Bovcnjigiis, with a large body of nobles under them, who 
furnish the contingents of fighting^ men reejuirod for State 
purposcMS, nor arc they foreign coiupicrors, of u race different 
from that of the |)eople over wliom they rule. They have 
therefore no subjugation of their nobles and peoples to a^s- 
complish which cannot be done by the means* already* at 
their command. 

Their troops are drawn from the population of their 
^territories, and are not forvtgn mercenaries. 

The danger therefore of the troops being used for oppress¬ 
ing the subjects of the State, or becoming uncontrollable, is 
reduced to very small limits. The plans which His Honor 
would propose for utilizing the troops of the Native Slates 
in this province are— 

(1) To make an agreement with each Chief to furnish a 

certain number of disedplined troops as auxiliaries when re¬ 
quired to do so. • • 

(2) These numbers might be as follows 





Cavalry. 

Infantry; . 

m 

Kashmir 




2,000 

Patiala 



200 

1,200 

Jhind 



200 

' 600 

Nabha 


• P * 

200 

‘ W)0 

Kajmrthala 


• • « 

200 

600 • 

Babawalpur 


• • • 

100 

300 

Malair Kotla 



60 

200 


Total 

• • 11 

950 

^-^ 

6,500 

- . . 


Grand Total _. _• 6,450 


(3) Id order that these troops should be mobile, each 
Ghi^ efaould be desired to maintain mule'carriage to the 
eccteniof one mule for every three men. 

(4) His Honor would not insist upon British officers , 

being empleyed in training these troops, unless tha Chief con- / 
oenusd desiied 8^^ The existing ruleSj|Prdhibit«^ 

ing tim employment of Europeans in any State 

swnetsaiB ^ tM CloTemment of India sbeuSd 
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61 . "WlMt Are tlM oommumcations tbe con- 
•truction of which nppcara to be of tho first 
momeut from a military x>omt of view p * 


(5) The troopfi slu)ul<^ be iuftpeoted periodically et the 
bead-quatterR of the State* They sbould not be required to 
perform duties in BritAh territory in times of peace^ bat 
should be liable to be called out in times of war^ either to serve 
in takinf^ the place of our troops in garrison dutieSj or to 
take the field with any British force. 

61. Ills Honor thinks tlmt the most important in 
communications in a military ]>oint f>f view is (1) the conbr 
pletion of the railway to HawaJ Pimli; (Si) its extension to 
Peshawar, iucludinp: the bridj^inp^ of the Indus. 

If a large body of troojis are maintained in the Kuram 
valley. Hie Honor would in that ease urge the necessity of 
having a good metalled road from liawal Fiudi into the 
Kuram valley. He xivouhl also advo(«ate the construotion 
of a good road through the t Khyher, in view to its hoing 
converted into a railway in tie event 4)f iU lieing decided to 
conucct Cubul with the railwg<y systems of India. 

(Sd.) S. BLAG/C, 
lli/y. S&ry,, Governmei/iL 


No. 4'^4C., datetl Simla, ^^tli September 1*^79, 

From— Colonel S. Black, Secretary <o the Government, Punjab, Military Department, 

To—The President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In paragraph clause 11 of t^c Government of Indl.a, Military Dej)artment, h-tler No. S()2S. 
of the 7tb July last, the Army Coiumissiou arc desired to give an oj[)imun on tlio foilouiug 
question- 

Ilnvifig reyard io the alterations made in onr frontier^ atid redistribution of our frontier ydrriiions^ is 
a desirable to retain ih** Punjab P’roniter P'orce on its present footing, or io ptace if, tn paH or attogetker, 
under the orders of the Cihnmander^iu•Chief ^ ** 

2. It is now nearly iiO years since the Punjab Frontier Force was first raised, anci placed under 
the control of the Punjab Go\crnment, for the purp<»sc of Htrenglhpmng I lie hands of the civil and 
political autlitirity, in maiutaiuiiig order on a border which had always bct*n a soiireo of trouble to the 
Sikh Oovcniment, and which, at the time of annexation, demanded from tho Board of Adiniui&tration 

mitke exercise of considerable vigor for iis Ixdtor managemeiil. 

3. Daring this period of nearly 30 years, tbe <piestionof the control of this force has on three 
occasions been exhaustively dis<mssed, and jilaeed before the iiloverninent ol* India. On each occasion 
this Government has felt it neeessarv, with no jealous regard for its own dignity and pow<*r, but with 
a sincere desire to furtlier the imperial interests and policy to ad\ane«* those argumolds winch appeared, 
aiidtstill appear, to the Lieutenant-(Tovornor irresistible in favor of maint.nning intact the 8j>ecial 
chai*aoteristios of this local for(*e, witbout which it would lose its eliit^f value and use. Its isolation 
was of immense odvantigo to the empire in ; and although its po^.itioii may be eoiisid<»red anoma* 
louB, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the causes which secured the active loyalty oC this small force 

, during the sepoy war should be studied and not forgotten. 

4. In 1859-410 the question of niacin}^ the force under tho ol^3o^s of His Fxoelloney the Command- 
er-in-Chief was for the first time considered; and the views of th(» Lieuten:int-tiov<*rnor wore eomnmni- 
cated to tho Government of India in le'lJLor No. IG'i, dated 1st October IS(U), to which no reply was 
ever given* It seems reasonable, therefore, to assumd that Jjord Canning,*tho Governor-General, saw 

' fil to leave tho existing system undisturbed. 

• 5. In lS6a, after a visit to the frontier. Lord Strathnairn again raised the question ; and for 
second time the views of the Lieutenant-Governor were eomrnunie.ited in thepapcTs whi<4i aeeompanie^ 
this Department letter No. 889, dated lOtli December 1S(^2, to which a reply was received, conveying 
the decision of the Governor-General in Council in the following words (letter No. 991, dated £9ta 
March 1864, to Adjutant General) ^ 

^ ** The question wliether the relations of the Punjab Force with tho Punjab Government, and with 

His Excellency the Commonder-m-Chief, are to remain as at ]>Tesont or not, has been considered and 
decided in the affirmative } and the Governor-General in Couiwil, on a review of all that has been 
urged for and against that decision, has no hesitation whatever in confirming it. ^ Ho observes that Sir 
Hugh BfOse himself has borne Vii'illing testimony to tho efllciency of the force, which indeed has been 
amply proved by an experience of 14 years ; and the few defects jiointed out in its drill are not such, 
Hts KxocUenry in Council thinks, as materially to affect tho question ; whilst tho argument in favor 
of the maintenanoe of the existing system, based on the constitution of the force, and on the advant¬ 
age of its being under the direct control of the Local Government with reference to the special duties 
it has to perform, is strengthened by each yearns experience. ^ ^ ^ , 

6. Again m 1869 Sir William Mansfield reopened the question m an able minute, dated the 
£6th August of that year; and for the tliird lime iho opinions of the Lieutenant-Governor were 
MiteraMiB this Department letter No. 108 of the 19th March 1870. It is believed that the whole 
question came under tbe eonsideration of the late Lord Mayo; hut no orders were iMUed on the subject, 
ssmI » efasNige was made in the existing system. It is, however, a significwt fact that, when this 
qnsstioii c a me forward fox discussion in the spring of 1870, Lord Napier hM ]pst vmmA command 



of tbe Imdim Birin and during the wliole period of His taordAlp^e 

Honor is not aware that any opinion or*deeire was ever expressed to alto the poiition <)aE ^ 

Frontier Force in its relations to I*ocal Government. . 1 

7. As Sir Ilobert Egerton believes that the efficient political management of the border has beenii/ 
aiid >still iSj very considerably facilifhted by the Punjab Frontier Force being under the control <rf the' ^ 
Ideuteuai^Governor of the Province; and as His Honor is farther convinced that, were it withdrawn 
frbm his ^ntrol, the efficiency of the administration would be seriously impaired^ and the strength 
of the frontier line of defence permanently weakened^ he is desirous of placing before the Army- 
Commission, not oniy his own opinions, but the opinions of former Lieutenant-Govornors * on the 
following points*.— ^ ^ ' 

{a) How the force came into existence as a separate body from the rest of the army of Bengal. 

(b) Reasons of the Governor-General for placing it under the Ijocal Government. 

(/?) Description of frontier. Changes made in strength of force for frontier defence. 

(d) Militia, emidoyed. 

(e) Constitution and duties of force. 

(/) Reasons for maintaining local character of the Punjab Frontier Force under the control of 
the Local Govcriiin<mt. 

Finally, how tlie dutie^ of the Punjab Frontier Force can be a.i>propriatcly extended under 
the altered condition of the frontier. ' 

At tlie annexation of the Punjab, in 1849, the Board of Administration succeeded to an in- 
/ \ « . » « i horitance of anarchy, the result of the Sikh manage- 

i»tenco aeparate boSy ™ ment of iheir trnns-Indus districts. The whole country 

was studded with forts, each the head-quarters of a 
robber-chief; and the revenue was collected by an army, or not collected at all. The Boairi, under 
these circi\mstanceB, found it necessary to employ some of the Sikh troops, and took the of that 

force, which Major Edwardcs had enlisted and commanded during the Sikh war, 

9. But for the more 2 >ermanent protection of the western frontier other arrangements were pro¬ 
posed ; and soon after annexation the Board received authority to raise five regiments of cavalry and 
five regiments of infantry for service in the trans-Indus districts. 

10. In the course of 18 months those regiments were raised, and equipped on the irregular system ; 

and Lord Dalhousie, iu October 185(>, explained his 
reasons for placing this frontier force under the author¬ 
ity of the Board of Administration. His Lordship 

said : 6is object was to secure for the Local Grovcrnnicnt the full and complete control of military 

means, sufficient to effect any object which political considerations may, in their judgment, render it 
expedient to secure on the distant frontier. * 

At the same time the strength of the force was fixed ; certain reductions of the Sikh levies were 
directed; the organization of three field batteries of artillery was ordered ; and the appointment of a 
brigadier to the command of the for<;c was sanctioned. « 

11. It was the conviction that the hill tribes must be prom^^tly dealt with by an able and expe¬ 
rienced local force that determined the Supreme Govenameni to ado 2 >t these measures; and it is evirmi 
dent that Lord Dalhousie was aware of the necessity of strengthening the hands of the Civil Govern¬ 
ment, In June 185^ he thus addressed tke Board of Administration 


(y) 

8 . 


(A) Hcasons of tlie Qovernor-Ocmcral for j)laoinjf the 
Punjab Pronticr Force under the Local Govcniuieiit. 


Para. 10.—The Governor General thinks it expedient, in order to prevent any further misap¬ 
prehension, that the powers of your Board, in relation to the military authorities, should be more 
definitely declared. _ ^ •- 

"11. Your Board, Ilis Lordship in Council obseiwes, although humble in its official title, is 
loaded with a greater responsibility, and exercises more important functions in regard to our foreign 
relations, than the Goveniment of M.ndras or Bombay or any other Local Government of India. The 
nature of the frontier entrusted to your Board, and the charqetcr of the restless enemy with which we • 
have there to deal, call fora jjrompt and decided course of iiction,, which would oftentimes be impaired 
by a refercmcc even to Lahore; while it is not difficult to imagine a concurrence of events which would 
render it of the highest impprtance that your Bc^rd should have* the power of acting effectively without 
waiting for the sanction of the Supremo Government, which, under all ordinary circumstances, jit 
would be the duty of your Board to seek. But there cannot be two masters having the power to * 
control public measures; and as the distance at which the Supreme Government is placed obliges it to 
delegate the mastery to some authority, and as your Board is most j^ropcrly to receive that power in 
order that your means may be commensurate with your responsibilities, the military authority cannot 
> be admitted to any co-ordinate power with your Board, or allowed to refuse your requisitions, except 
on exclusively military grounds.^' ^ ^ 

12, Some of the considerations which existed when the order from which the above extract is. ■ 
taken wao passed, have been modified by tlie construction of the telegraph; but the necessity for 
checking promptly the incursions of a restless enemy remains in full force ; and it is most important 
for the cfiicient administration of the border, and the preservation of public safety trans-Indus, that 
the control of the Punjab Frontier Force should remain with the Punjab* Government, in whose hands 
it^has proved a most effective means of maintaining the peace of the border, 

13. For a description of the frontier, which has still to be guarded, an extract from a Frontier 
(r) Description of the frontier. Changes made in memorandum written in 1876 (para^aphs 8 to 10 and. 

the strong^ of the foroo on the line of the frontier de- 20 to 24) is hereto appended (marked A), and will ■ 

give all the information required without lengthening 
this letter. But it mB,y be as well here to note the several chmiges made in the several anus of the . 
force, in order to mark its growth up to the present time. 

Jjrtillery.-^Thtee field batteries and one garrison battery were raised in 1849, subsequmttlj- ^ 

ganiaed and officered. ^ > 

Itk 1835 the Haaara {fountain Battery, and in 1858 the Peshawar Mountain Battejyji mem adiedlv^ 
to.Itff Puujab Frontier Force. ' 




( ), 


lAnmMk 

b ou $e^Wt(«r 3 r SAdwwiji in t877 tbe »eauii]uog't«ro fi»ldb»titariw were converted into 

batten^o* The attiUerjr now ooiiBisting ot tout monni^ batteme and one n^^ison battem 
Cat>alTy.^The cavalry oonaiats of five regiments; no change Caving been made in the number it 
Mgimenta. • 

The corps of guides was raised in 1846. Since its first formation its strength has been increased, 

^ Corps of aoid«. anncTOtiou of the Punjab it was placed under 

the Commissioner of Peshawar, and located at Murdan, 
for tiM defence of the Yusafzai border. Its commandant was invested with magisterial powers, 
held civil charge of the Yusafzai portion of the Peshawar district. In 1865 the coips of guides was 
incorporated with the Punjab ProntiSr Force. Raised as guides/^ and confjwsed of varied elemenW^ 
an endeavour has been made to preserve the distinctive character of this Hue corps; and about one- 
eighth of its numbers have in late years gone through a course of instruction in military sketching 
reconnaisanco at Roorkee. 

Infantry .—Five regiments of infantiy were raised in 1849. The Sind camel corps was sent 

Panj.1, tafMitry and Sind camel oorpe. Sootier ia 1S60, and in J 853 WM converted into 

a regiment or infantry, taking its place in the force 
as the 6th Punjab Infantry. As these regiments took up their j^osilions in tjie defence of the border, 
the irregular Sikh levies were gradullv reduced. ,• 

In 1846 the four regiments of Sikh local infantry were raised for civil duties in Ihe cis-Sutlaj 

districts and the Jullundur DoalV. After annexation, 
it was delerminod to emjiloy these regiments on the 
frontier, and to withdraw certain police battalions from the frontier to the cis-Indus dibtriots. In 
1854 and 1855 these four regiments were ordered to the frontier, and became a part of the Punjab 
Frontier Force. 

In 1858 the 5th Regiment of Goorkbas was raised, and located in Hazara, and placed 

HwaiaGoarkha Battalion. orders of the Brigadier Coimaandingr the 

Punjab Frontier Force. 

14. Thus it will be seen that up to 1S55 the limits of the command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force extended from Kohat to Sind, and that tlie force consisted of— 

4 batteries of artillery. ^ | 5 regiments of cavalry. 

6 regiments of infantry. 

After 1855 the troops at Murdan and at Abbottabad were added to the command; and the force 
was increased by— • 

^ mountain batteries. | 4 Sikh infantry regiments. • 

1 corps of guides. I 1 Goorkha regiment. 

But there is also a body of militia which has been intcrmhigl(‘d with the Punjab Frontier Force 


BikL infantry. 


(il) Hilitia employed, 
e 403 horgemrn 
* 217 footmen 


« 020 


S89 horsemen 
206 footmen 

695 


] 

] 


Sanctioned in 1862. 


Ab redneed in 1873-74. 


Dorajat. Their numbers fell to a minimum 


and has materially assisted in the defence of the fron¬ 
tier. Thebo men** are employed in conjunction with 
the military in holding a chain of outposts for adistanca 
of 450 miles, from Latiammar, in the Bannu district, 
to the Sind bolder. They are commanded by the 
cavalry comipandant in cat h district, but are enlisted 
by the Deputy Commissioner. 

15. Some militia or levies have always been 
em]iloyed in the deftmcc t)f the border in Bannu and the 
in 1S5G; but on the outbreak of the mutiny in 1867, 
several of the Punjab frontier regiments bad to be withdrawn from the frontier, and th(*ir places had 
to be taken by levies raised by the distrief officers. In the Kohat distiict the outpo«ts and the fort 
of Bahadur Khcl were made over to the Khattak Chief. In Bannu and the derajai bodies of levies had 
♦ to be regularly entertaineil. • 

10. When the troops returned*a£ter the termination of the war, in 1859, these levies came under 
reorganization and gradual reduction. Finally, in 18G<i, when further reductions became iinpcivitive, the 
levies were fixed at 403 horsemen and 217 footmen, atul placed uiuler tliV military authontics. At 
. that time the 6th Police Battalion, heretofore maintained at* Dcra Ismail Khan for civil duties, was 

disbanded. ... t - 

* 17. At various times the policy of employing militia lias been disrusst^d. It is reassuring 
know that these men can, under any sudden emergency,^ be entrusted with ilie joint defence of our 
border line; and it is generally admitted that there are "advantages m gning some military service^ 
to the phiefs and people of the border, as the best means of affording an outlet to their martial spirit, 

best means 
rocominondaiions, 
of India. 

As this system has worked well, Hi*^ Honor would be sorry to see any change. Disagreements 
between the political officer who enlists and the military offi<*er who commands seldom arise; but whgii 
tiiey do occur, they are easily adjusted, as both officers arc under thi* same controlling a.uthority, 

18, The xcgiments of the Punjab Frontier Foive guard the entire lengtli of frontier, with the ex- 
• ^ ^ eeption of a part of tlie Peshawar valley, against thcr 

(tf) Constitution and duties of the force. incursions of independent boinler trilios. Including thd 

tsmponuw increase lately made on account of the Afghan war, the force consists o£^ 

i 9o5 men 

a,964 „ 



Artillery 

Cavalry 

Infank^ 


10,187 


iteaa fl ftti mm b0 UMm At 1M00» 


14,086 
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It i« composed of many racee, chiefly of Sikhs^ Panjabi Mafaammadane, and IPathans* 

The Hindu ^ment preponderates, there bein^ 7,849 of Hindus to 6,171 Muhammawue* 

The followings statement gives details 


t 

1, - --- 


Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

« 

Mobain* 

Toadana. 

« 

Hindtutani ... j 

« 

" Muhammadans 

see 

11 

617 

. 

154 

782 


782 

Hindus 

e a % 

d 

203 

359 

565 

565 

• • * 


'"Musalmans 


461 

293 

2,118 

2,877 


2,877 


Hindus 

• « « 

95 

151 

67 

313 

SIS 

eve 

Panjabi ... • 

Sikhs 

Kiikas 1 

^Dog^ * 

e s » 

364 

919 

3,254 

4,687 

4,537 

• •• 

« • » 

... 

... 

5 

6 

6 

• • * 


see 

1 ... , 

1 

ICO 

1,411 

1,571 

1,671 

• •a 

Fatbans ... j 

\ within border 

e e ■ 

1 

ess 

345 

1,131 

1,670 


1,676 

[ jpeyond border 

« • 1 

see 

65 


836 

... 

836 

Goorkhas 

see 

e e e 



858 

858 

%mm 

Other classes ... ••• 

... 

1 

6 


16 

• •a 

e e • 



_ 1 

936 

2,964 j 

1 

10,137 

14,030 i 

7,819 

6,171 


Out of the force of 14,000 men, 880 are Pathans from independent territoiy, mostly Afridis, who 
readily ioko service. ■The i)olicy of enlisting men of independent tribes with whom hostilities are not 
improlpable has been sometimes questioned, and recent cxi>erienees during the late war with Afghan¬ 
istan have caused some doubts to arise in regard to Ibo usefulness of the Afridi as a soldier in the 
ranks of tlv* Bengal army. Opinions arc divided on the subject; but His Honor, having regard to the 
good service rendered by men of this class, sees no suflieient reason for excluding them from the army, 
or for mistrusting them. Amongst the Native officers of the army arc to be found some Afridis, who 
have, by their loyalty and courage, established for themselves a reputation. For instance—- 

(1) Subadar-Major Payab (Sirdar Bahadur), Ist Punjab Infantiy. 

(2) Subadar-Major Abdulla Khan (Sirdar Bahadur), SiCtli Native Infantry. ^ 

(3) Sitbadar Mauladad (Bahadur), 20th Native Infantry. 

It is quite probable that of late years sufficient care has not been devoted to enlistments. Bu^ 
His Honor thinks that with due restrictions on enlistments, and with the introduction of checks on de- 
•ertion,* this class of recruits ma}' prove, under certain cix’cumstances, most useful soliliers, whilst good 
must result from having some luon of this tribe, pensioned or in servic^e, favorably disposed towards 
Government. In 1878 there were 700 Afriais m the Punjab Frontier Force. Out of this number, 
there were the following desertions during the 14 months, from 1st Januaiy 1S78 to 2btli FebruAry 
1879;— 

With their arms ... ... ... ... 14 

Without their arms ... ... ... ... 37 

• Total ... 61 


19. The duties imposed on regiments in the defence of J>hc border varies very much in each 
district. In Hazara the trobps hold the l:^/iripui^ fort, and an outpost in the Agror valley. 

In Yusafzai the guides hold positions <m the border, whenever the state of feeling in any tribe 
renders such a measure nec*cH&ary. The head-quarters of the corps is only 20 miles from the border, 

,, In Kohat C posts (including the lort of Baliadur Khel) have usually been hold; but the recent 

occupation of the Kuram vall(»y necessitates changes and 
additional posts in that dirwtio^ In ihe Bannu disteict 
c there arc 12 outposts. In the Dora Ismail Khan district 

there are 13 outposts. In Hera Ghazi Khan there are 10 outposts.t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In all these posts cavalry are placed, ready to move out on the receipt of information of raids* 
committed or threatened. In some of tl^c larger i>ofetp detachments of infantry are placed, generally 
with the object of holding the post, whilst the cavalry move out in pursuit of marauders. 

The outposts and the militia arc under tlio special charge of the commandant of the cavaliy 
regiment in each district; but all operations which the posts are not strong enough to undertake are 
directed by the officer commanding the district, who is assisted by the local Iraowledge of the district 
civil oincer and the tribal Chiefs. No conflict of authority or inconvenience is found to arise from this^ 
separation of civil‘and military authority* It has indeed the best results; and in the normal and* 
peaceful state of the border, it merely represents that division of labor which aids and ensures good 
administration. 

20. It will be seen from the description which has -been given of the duties performed by the 
Fanjab Frontier Force, the nature of the country in which the force is employed, and the character of 


a KoTS.—A» a safoa^rd against tbe desertion of AfrtdSa 
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_„_ _ trane-bordcar Fathans, a proposal has teoa mad# to ^ oivmh 

o require all reexSts whose homes Ue across the border to suhsoxihe to a fond to a limit of XU* 56* iKil fiani iU 
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^ ^Ij^y with wkom it hftA to contend^ that the eemee is one requirii^ «pfe«5ial trainiiiff md lo^ 
knowledge in both offleers and men. Theae (juaUiBoationa are aequiim aw maintained tinder the 
peaent eystem; and it would be difficult to make any change withBut impairing the efficiency of thia 
local force, and rendering it necosaary to increase the strength of the frontier garrisons, or to employ a 
large body of semi-military police to perform the duties which the Punjab Prontier Force now under¬ 
takes. 

21. The arguments which exist in favor of the Punjab Prontier Force remaining 'Mocal/^ and 
(/) BiHisoufl fop maintain inf? tii© local charae- also in favor of this force continning under the control of 
tar of the Punjab ^oiitier Fopco, and tUo control tlio Local Government, appear to the LicuUmant-Governor to 
of the Local Govoromont. a \^q as strong now as they virere in the early days of the 

Punjab. 

They are clearly stated, in forcible terms, by Sir Neville Chamberlain and the Into Major James 
in the following extracts 

8/r Nevi/le Chamherlahty 18C0. 

That by localizing the force, both offioers ami men get accustomed to hill warfare, and learn the 
nature of the duties they are called upon to p(»rform when entering the tosses. They also beeome conver¬ 
sant with the history and character of the different tribes, and arc abll to appreciate the true nature 
and tendency of the reports which reach them from*lhe border. I 

That the officers of the force at present take an interest in the people of tljp border and border 
politics, and are closely associated with the district officers. Should the force be*deloealizod, and not 
remain under the Punjab Government, the officers will naturally confine themselves to their military 
duties, aud cease to feel any interest in the people and its c^ountry. 

That the duties of the force partake partly of n political and police, as well as military charaoter, 
and that, whilst both the civil and military officers are under the control and orders of the Local 
Government, differences seldom occur, and wdienever they do, are easily adjudicated. If the force were 
not under the Local Government, all difTorcnces would have to bo decided between the head military 
and civil authorities. 

That the force being under the control of the Local Government, strengthens its authority on 
the border, and enables it to give eniploymcnt to mini of family and influence. That the system of 
frontier defence requires the offieefs and men of tlie Punjab Frontier Force to a<*t in concert with 
the militia of the border, both in times of peace aud in tiie field ; and that whilst this system is quite 
practicable under one controlling authority, it would bo most difficult under any other arrangement/^ 

Major Jamca in, 1860 . • 

Every one who hag been engaged in expeditions on this frontier must admit tliat it is a peculiar 
style of warfare, requiring special training of officers and men. Independent of the harassing duties 
attendant on campaigning everywhere, there arc peeulhir difficulties tt) he eneountcTcd in the hills on 
the border,^and which are overcome by practice only. T have no hesitation in saying that troops 
frdbhly aud indiscriminately brought to the work would fail: even physically they would break down. 


'' Then, again, it must bo remembered that wc never meet the enemy in masses. They skip like 
goats about tlie hills ; they try to load us into unft)resccn ditlicultics, and to tak<‘ us at disadvantage. 
It is necessary to occu]»y many poiiits, and to keep up e<unniunieatioiis with tliein all. This involves 
the dctaelmicnt of many ]>arlies; and Native offioevK and non-commissioned offiters are frcqnenMy com- 
mailing small, but im^iortaut, posts, in which intclligciico, care, and prudence are as indispensable as 
courage. 

****«' 

Nothing wbicb I have said can, I trust, be considered as in any way disparaging to the officers 
jand men of the other divisions of the army. I wmply u^^serti that whilst the main principles of war 
must be the same everywhere, yet its details an*necessarily dependent on the character of the country 
and of the enemy, and that these can l>e mastered only l>y experience and practice. Any attempt to 
theorize will prove abortive; and just as#pecnliar training is necessary for tbj various departments of the 
sa{QC profession in civil life, so is it essential in the ariny.^^ • 

• 22. It is a fact that the politic^al management of the border has been very largely assisted by a 

locahforce, acquainted with the country, and always ready and anxious to carry oiit, to the best of their 
ability, any orders which may be issued by the Civil GovcnitYumt. The duties arc soincf Jin(‘s perhapa 
more of a police than a military character; but no difficulties arise in tlicir performance, and officers and 
men, from experience, instinctively know what is w’anted, and wliat has to be done. Hesidcs this, 
it is anlindoubted adrantage to any Government to have at its eomitoiid a soleclcd general officer, 
Ipd a body of officers, ready and able, from experience and local knowdedge, to afford advice and 
infomiation on any question affecting border nianugemcnt, <>!' the corri’ctioii of any offiuiding tribe. 

23. Another argument against delocalizing the Punjab hkontier Foi’cc w»as urged by bir Robert 
Mon%omery in bis minute ^ted 3rd December isoa 

' « Let us suppose Hint the arrangements now advoooled by Sir Iluffb Rose had Ixsen introduced 
before the mutinies, and instead of a local force, distinct from the regular army iri organization anti 
sympathies, it had boon placed under the Commandcr-in-Cliief, and incorporated and intermixed with 
lie mpoy regiments. Then, in all probability, instend of remaiuin^r lo/al and oontributing- essK)iitiaU,> 
U it did, to tbo restoration of order, it would have taken part iu the iusurroctaon, and greaU^ aduM 
to the difficulties,of the time. The same circumstances may not recur. But I cannot but think that 
oao ate fit lesson of the mutinies was, not to trust to one uniform sy^cra ; not to break down the dis- 
tinotions of race and oharactor, which preclude the eombitiations of Native troops ; not agam to stake 
fJl upon one casti but to build our ship in compartments, and, by some varieties of constitution, 
thrf circulation of any secret poison throughout the body. It would be sssumu^ too much to 
piedloate^that no sudden emotion wn again simultoneoiisly convulse the whoie^amny oE India; and* m 
1 - ^ 





XOJ O{>uuon, it W011)« well tu>t to diepeitte wii^ one of tlie oheoke wldcb i»m <t 

a section o4 it in allegiance/' ^ 

This Argament hos^ from cl&ftnge*of circuxnstanees^ lost some of its force^ but itsbould not bo 
whoUy disregarded. • * ^ 

. Ample testimony has been already given of the efficiency of the regiments composing the 
Punjab Fr^tior Force. If it were otherwise^ ur if the regiments as a militaxy body did not compare 
well with the rest of the Bengal Native army. His Honor could then see some reason for placing the 
force under the orders of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief; but happily no reason of this Kind 
exists for the chopgo. • 

25. If it be contended that the whole of the Bengal Native* army, or the whole of the garrisons 
of the Punjab, should have the advantage of the special training on the frontier which has made the 
Punjab Frontier Force officieni, the reply is, that it is impracticable to give this training to the army 
at large without saoriticing the oiliciciicy which is obtained by the use of a comparatively small loo0 
foicc, and without incurring a largely increased expenditure. The introduction of such a system would 
tend to make the Punjab Frontier Force more exclusively militaiy ; and would certainly end in such a com* 
plete BojKiration of military and civil authority as would ncoessitate the employment of an increased police 
force under civil control for the tulles which the Punjab Frontier Force, as now constituted, performs 
so efficiently. Should flic force/oc transferred to Jlis Excolleiuy the Commander-in-Chief, some pre¬ 
cautions will doubtless be taken \o prevent any of the evils which Sir Rohert Egerton anticipates. These 
may be effective for^«a time; but the tendency of all military organization is to reduce everything to 
one system. The special preeautions enjoined at first will ho found troublesome and anomalous, and 
the Punjab Frontier Force will become, in all respects, ])aj*t of the regular army, bound by the same 
rules which apply to troops in more settled parts of the country; and will lose that relation to the civil 
power which at present makes it so efficient an instrument for preserving peace on the frontier. 

26. But llis Honor cannot help regarding this force as a part of the army of Bengal, lent, as it 
were, to the Local Government, for Rj)ccial s(‘rvice on a specially circumstanced border. It is ready 
for any service in any country, and it regards the Commandor-in-Chief as its military head ; and His 
Honor would be glad of the introduction of any measures (short of delocalization or entire separation 
from the Local Government) which will strengthen this feeling, and which will remove the disadvant¬ 
age under which the officers of the force have, rightly or wrongly, been supposed to labor, that on 
account oC its not being directly under the orders of llis h]xoellcney the Cominandcr-in-Chicf, their 
war bervi<*es arc not so readily acknowledged and recognized by tlie head of the army in India as 
they would have been if the force had not been removed from his immediate control. 

27. For sgme time post a considerable portion of the Punjab Frontier Force has been serving 

under the orders of His Execlleucy the Commander-in- 
iff) How the datio,(rf the Punjat* Frontier Chief. This has reduced the ' frontier garrisons much 

of the frontier. below th(*ir normal strength—a measure which can 

* only be considered as temporary, and i»ot safe to con¬ 

tinue. Still, with reference to possible reduction, and to the opinions cxprcshcd iii my letter 
No. 40CC. of the 19th Aiigubt, it appears to His Honor feabible, witliout incurring any und ue 
risk, to include in the duties of the Punjab Frontier Force the protection of the Kurrain valley,IF* 
assisted by a body of militia. In my letter above quoted, llis Honor remarked that reductions in 
frontier garrisons could not bo made by any bystom of concentration. The considerations which apply 
to garrisons in the Punjab jiropcr do not ap]>ly strictly, or in the same degree, to frontier stations. 
But, after cur<‘fully considering this subject, llis Honor thinks that it will bo quite popsiblc to 
undertake the whole military occupation of the newly-assigned territory of Kuram when the tr^opa 
belonging to the Punjab Frontier Force return from Afghanihtan. 

28. His Honor labors under the disadvantage of not having seen many of the reports which 
have dbuhtless been made regarding this new ti^rritory ; but he has learned something of the nature of 
the country and the people frf»m the report by ('’olonel H. B. Ijumsden of his journey in* 
1857, and also in other ways, llis Honor believes there would be no difficulty in holding this new 
territory for administrative purposes, with the following force, considering the additional strength 
which we gain by our pres<^t relations with thctCabul Govermaent >— 

1 mountain battery. * 

J regiment of cavalry. , 

c **4 regim(*nt'=? of infantry. 

29. On the return of regiments of the Yorec now serving under the orders of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, a force of^ this strength can be furnished from the Punjab Frontier il^orce, as 
shown in statement given in ax»pendix C. The precise localities for occupation by troops and Inilitia 
can be settled berealter, as a mailer of detail, into which the Lieutenant-Governor docs not now entsi*^ ^ 

80. * It will also be possible, and perhaps advisable, in the Lieutenant-Governor's opinion, to con¬ 
vert one of the Punjab infantry I’egimeiits and one of the cavalry regiments into a corps of guides 
for si)(*oial service in Kuram ; emx>loying ilie commandant and other senior officers in conducting the 
civil administration of the country. If, however, such an arrangement is not compatible with the 
l&ghobt military cfficicney, on aeeoxint of the number of British officers being limited to the military 
requirements of regiments, His Honor would propose the a])pointment of a selected military officer 
to hold military command of the Irotq^s in Kuram and |>olitica1 and civil charge of the admiuistratioii 
of the valley, assisted by u small civil staff, the strength of which might be hereafter determined* 

31. Eventually, as the Zaimukhts and Orakzais settle down, it may be possible to reduce the 
infantry to three regiments, the extra or fourth regiment being in that case placed in reserve at 
Kohat. 

' 82. If it is deshed to keep British infantry regiments in the valley for sanitary reasons, ap.d to 

]mep QP a force in the valley for the purpose of watching Cabal, the strength of this tofoe dtoUM h# \ 
regwatod by militaiy eoBBiderations, whio^ should not be mixed pp with the civil of 



Vtwtey, I* wQl W a 0 «fii Ihtct«f« Kntpa oMi tA imx the IPtmja'b Ftouti«t f4i«B " 

M auMT fiottstututed, th«ie beinir no extra expense incamd in the niili«tH 7 oOea^iktion of the neve feMi- 
tory# In faotj tho performance tfl increafiod duties ifirith an tmauffmeiitea force i» in rtelity eutdralefti 
to a wdnetiOTi. • ^ 




APPENDIX A. 

Extract paragraphs^ 10 and 20 to 24 fiom Frontier Memotandum, 

Para, 3. The north-west frontier of tlie Punjab comprises the six distric ts of Harara^ Feshawarj 

General de.cripiion of the frontier, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghari Khan; 

the line of frontier bempf convenicnlly held to extend 
^ from a jioint on tho river Jhelum, half-way between the hill sanitsiria of Ahbottabad and Murrec, 
running duo north with tho Kachan ranfros into the hiph liiiTialay|is, nearly to Childs^ and then 
descending to the south till it touches the Indus, where that river cmlip^cs fiom the hills at Torbeyla. 
Turning to the north to enclose the feitile plain sJf Vusaf/ai, it again takes a southeily direction^ 
where it crosses the Swat river, and from that point descends almost due south till it tonc^bes Kasmor 
on tho Indus, on the bolder of Sind. Tho f ion tier line has never been stnetly delKied, and the bound¬ 
ary bhown on mapb is meiily that <*f tho topographical survey, the limits of which^wcrc induenced by 
considerations of departmental convenience, and not of general iM>licy. 

Two of tliese districts, Hazara and Kidiat, are bilh, and in paits monntainoub. The other f<mr 
are almost level plains, only bioketi by deep ravines and torrent beds, which make even the Peshawar 
valloy difficult for the movements of cavalry and guns. 

The characteristics of the people inhabiting them differ almost as much as the cliaraeier of the 
districts thembeUes , and it is necessary, in as lew words as posbibli^, to desf ribe each district before 
giving an account of the independent tubes beyond tho bordei, and of the system by which they art‘ 
controlled. ^ ^ 

4, The area of the Hazara district is 2,83'> square miles, and it is 95 miles in length. Tho land 
_ „ j * * rt \ eniie amounts to Rs 2,21,300, and the gro&s revenue 

tt> Us 2,52,922, per annum. The u])per poition, special¬ 
ly that known as Kaghan, is entirely composed of mountain langes, co\cred with magnihient forests ; 
the lower portion oi the ilislnet is, although elevated, more level, and, possessing an atmudani supply 
of water, produres exeelhjni crops. The population, numbering 867,218 iiersons, is gem rally jieaeeabl© 
and unwarlike, lls largest element consists of immigrants expelled, bome centuries ago, horn the 
neighbouring Swat valley, a physically weak and eontem]>tible j*.icG These form nearly a third of 
tb<J*^Ji'hab»tantb of the ll.i/ara district , nearly half of tho remainder is composed of descendants from 
Rajput and other Hindu tubes, Giijars, Ghakkais, Dunds, and Karels, who have for the most part 
©idopted the Muhammadan creed They are industrious and good eulti\ators, and foim the beet 
part of the Ha/ara population Descendants of Afghan immigrants, related to the Vusafzai and other 
tribes in the neighbourhood, constitute a fifth of the whole »ltha«, of lecenl }taib, been asserted that 
the inhabitants of the Hazara clistnct are ol a fierce and wailike disposition, and exceed ngly difficult 
to control , but ibis false idea is ically due to the far t of their r<»beliing against tho oppression of the 
Sikh occupation. The country no doubt is Tuouutainoub and stiong, but tin ptoplc*, though liligious, 
are singularly unwarlikc in their habits Then tiedtment has l>een so libcial, and the avscfisinent <»f 
land revenue bO light undei Biitisli rule, that they aie gemially content That they aie prospeioUR 
is shown by the large annual export of silver Irom the clistrwt , and the onl> Hazaradifficiiltu^s oi lato 
yoars have been m connection with ceitain unrul} indciMUidont tribes, who will be hci(aitf»r referred to. 

* ^ 6. The Peshawar district contrastb*rem.irkably with that just described Consisting of a wide 

• and level ]>lain, it is abuiidntitly wateied b> the large 

The Peshawar diBtiict. ^ riveis oJ Swat and Kabul, and is bioken only by dtH‘p 

ravines, which intersect it in every direction. Tlu aiea, 2,i;)7 sqnaie miles® is somewhat less than that 
- of Hazara; but the land roveniio, which exceeds Rs 0,51,000 pir annum, is laigci than in any other 
frontier dhtnet. The length from north to south is 50 miles, but the border adjoining independent 
territory is 170 miles long, adjoining the lands of the Jadiins, Boneiwafs, Swatis, Ramr.iib, 

Khol Mohmunds, and Afridis, independent and fanaticul lubes From Sikh and Afghan days Pesha¬ 
war has had an infamous repuUlion for the cliai.ieter of its inhabitants, who requiied foi their con- 
troL iJho sternest administratovB tho Sikli Govi rnnunt had at its eomtn ind, and for its climate, which, 
to tho excessive irrigation from the streams and nvirs, and also fium the valley being 
“^©neloBod by lofty hills, is, it certain seasons of the >* ir, pistil* ntial in the exticine. 'Hie ujiabitants 
arc Btrangely mixed. Nmely-five per cent, are Muhammadans, tin tew Hindus being foxind a« 
bankers, merchants, and shopkeepers m the city of Peshawar and the huger villages. lliis obsoiw- 
ation indeed applies to all tho'districts south of Peshawar. The population is Muhammadan, the 
Hindus being but a small minoiity, eanjingoii money-lending and tniding m the towns Tfa© 
maiority is of Pathan blood; for the census estimate of 40 per eciit ib beluwed to be cimsiderably 
below the mark, and 60 per cent, to rcpresi nt it more neaily Tlio total population of the distri-t is 
" rather more than half a million, of which about ono-sixth are Vusafzais, an Afghan clan inhabiting the 
hiirh plain to the north. After the Yusaf/ais the most important tribe is the Mohmund, about 30,000 
in number and related to the independent tribe of tho same name beyond the border, rho remainder 
of the population is made up of numerous Afghan tribes, representing all the tribes and clans on the 
Peshaw^ border, and Punjabi Muhammadans from cis-lndus distiicts. i..i, - ,. , 

6 /The district of Kohat is almost entirely composed of a system of low barren hills, from which 

• * it derives its name, intermingled with small but fertile 

a Til# Kohat diitriot. vaUeys. Its area is 2,839 square miles > and it yields a 

wveane of Efc 1,W,167 per ai»n». of whiob B«. W.,ai8 is from the Isaa. The impoHanoe of 
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the district IB due .i6 the exiatence of extensive salt itiinesj the produce of urhi^ list ui^'thi!OU^o&^ thts^ 
tims-Iadds territory and Afgrhanistan^ and which, chiefly from political considerations, is taxed mudi v 
more lightty than the i>roduoe of the Jhelum mines, which supply the greatei' part of North India to 
the east of the Indus. The Afridirf*arc tlie principal carriers ; and the po’vyer of being able to raise the 
price or stopping the supply of this necessary article is an important means of controlling this and the 
neighbo Jring tribes. The city of Peshawar is the central depdt of the salt trade, from whence it is taken 
by traders wJelallabad, Kashmir, and Khasgar^and exchanged for the produce of those countries. -Hie 
Sikh Government charged the same rates on the Kohat as on the red Jbclum salt, without any known 
injurious effoct on the trade ; but tboir income from this source never exceeded half a lakh of rupees, 
w-hioh is now doubled, notwithstanding tJie exceedingly low rate of duty levied*. The inhabitants of 
this district, amounting 146,419, of whom 10^,431 are Afghailft, arc, in the north, Khatiaks, one 
of the finest tribes on the whole of the frontier, who supply our regiments with many of their beet 
soldiers. The Bangash tribe is almost as numerous, amounting to 31,^12, and generally is quiet 
and well-disposed. The Kohat valley, which runs up to Afghan territory as far os the Kurrn river, is 
well-watered and fertile; but the trade of Kohat, as its political importance, is centred in its mines of 
grey salt. 

7. Bannu is a flat 


llio Bautiu 


t, open plain, like Peshawar, and,<1 ike it, abundantly vratered by the Kurpi andi 
iistrict i Oiimbola rivers. The rainfall being exceedingly scanty, 

IS ric . ^ cultivation is almost entirely dependent upon irrigation 

from these streams. 'J'he area of the Bannu district is 3,] 71 square miles; and a large sub-division 
named from itsprinel^jal town, Mianwali, lies cis-liulns. In this part of tlie distnet there is a larger 
projjortion of Hindu cultivators than in the trans-Indus portion, where Bannuclus, a mongrel Af¬ 
ghan tribe, are about the worst specimens of the race on the frontier—avaricious, litigious, bigoted, and 
false. Their physique, owing to the malarious climate, is as degraded as their morals. They are 
cowardly and unwarliko; and on this account give less trouble than the next most important section 
of the population, tlie Waziris, who are in nppe«Mranc»^ and in character imineasurably their superiors. 
The south of the B.annu district is inhabited by the Marw.atis, a high-easte Palhan race, brave, simple, 
and honest, who form as great a contrast as can be eoneoived to their northern neighbours, the Baunu- 
chis. Their country, a high plain with water so far below the surface that few wells can be sunk, is 
almost entirely dependent on rain fall for its crops, receiving in a few tracts partial irrigation from 
the mountain streams. The jwjople arc, however, in spite of gre:]ii natural difiieuLties, successful agri¬ 
culturists. They are exceedingly well disposed towards the British (jovernment j and crime against 
property is rare among them. 4’he laud rcvtunie of the district is Rs. 4,*23,Sr)S per annum, and the 
total revenue lls.^ 4,70,07(5, raised from a population of 2S7,547 persons. 

8. The district of .Dera Ismail Khan, separated from Marwat by a range of diills which liere crosses 

^ j. X . ^ the Indus and joins the Salt Range in Rawal J’indi and 

Jliclum, IS a long strip of country, measuring 102 miles 
from north to south, dropping Avith an almost imperceptible slo)>e from the iiHh'pcndent hijls to the* 
Indus. That portion of it which has a siifiicicnrfy of irrigation is fertile, and especially the Tank valley, 
which till recently has ri'mained in Bemi-iiulependont charge of its hereditary Chief, In a great jiart o^ 
the district, however, the rainfall being very small and irrigation wanting, the country is little better 
than adesei't, and can only becultivatc<l in .those exceptional years when abundant rain may happen to 
fall. The population of the interior of the distri('t is as peaceable and orderly as that of any cis-Iudtis 
territory, iu whieli, indeed, by far the larger ])ortion of this district lies; hut this, with the exception 
of the low lands near the river, or where water is sunieienily near to permit wells to be sunk, is l^it 
thinly peopled and little cultivated. The manner in which cultivation has been extended since the last 
sottlemonl in this wild and dillieult country will be adverted to later. The area of the district is 7,098 
square miles, but although, Avith one exe,epiion, more than double the size of any other frontier district, 
it stands only seeoinl in point of revenue; hotli the gross collections of Rs. 4,72,902 and the laud 
assessment of ,Rs. 3,S6,H0G per annum, being below those of Teshawar. The original population of the 
district appears to have been Jat. Then cjimc an immigration of Biluchis from the south, forming 
the bulk of the present iiopulation of the Kolachi suh-division, below the Ilshtrana country, few being 
found north of the town of Dera Ismail Khan, the smith they are the dominant class ; in the 
country cis-Tiidus they arc mixed Avith, and }>ractieally on an equality with, the Jats. The only Biluclf 
tribe found together in any numbers is the Kasranis, inhabiting the country about Daulatwala. T]^o 
P^haiis occujiy the north of the district up to Isa Khel, together with Marwatis, all recent settlers and 
rapidly increasing in numbers. They are not,Jlike Jats and Biluchis, scatU*rod over the district, but 
form a continuous fringe along the Kolachi and Tank sub-divisions, and in number amount to about 
50,000. 4 •», 

9. The characteristics of Dera Qhazi Khan resemble closely those of the trans-Indus portion of. 

^ . the Dera Ismail Khan district. It consists of a strip of 

e era azi lan is nc . ^ Country, some 170 miles in length, lying between the 

Indus and the hills, licrc entirely occupied by Biluch tribes. The area of the district is 4,740 square 
miles, the land revenue amounting to Rs. 3,88,007 ])or annum, and the gross collections to Rs. 4,66,810 
pci annum. The character of its indeiiendeiit neighbours has exercised as groat an influence upon the 
interior of Dera Ghazi Khan as it has in the districts to the north. Out of the 3U8,84Q forming the 
3 >opulation, a third.are Biluch. Half the population of the district consists of Jats, originally of 
Hindu descent, but Muhammadans for many generations past; and the remainder is composed of 
Pathan immigrants, and a larger pro])oi*tion of pure Hindus than arc found elsewhere op the border. 

. The character of the population of De^'a Ghazi Khan may generally bo described as being as well-dis¬ 
posed and law-abiding as that of any district in North India. As in Dera Ismail Khan, the rainfall 
is very scant,y, in some years up rain falling at all. The people are, however, skilful cultivators; and 
the elaborate system of inundation canals from the river Indus both attests their industry and rkises the 
produoing power of the district to a not unfavorable standard of comparison with others x>oeik?ssing 
much greater natural advantages. ^ v 
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®bfi length of frdntier ihue deaoiihed^ w about* 704 tmleor A* regards ooziimnnioiitioiie» 
Oommimlcationa. trane-Indus t^torjr in, owing tp the oham^ of 

^ ^ the country and the poverty of the local funds^ far 

behind the rest of the Punjab. Communications are carried on idt tuo greater poi^ion of the length 
of the frontier by two roadsy one in the interior of the districts connecting the principal towns, and 
the other, close to the border, conne<*ting the outposts of the regular army and tlie militia, and main¬ 
tained in order by the military commandants. All travelling has to be performed on horses or camels ; 
and during the rainy season, owing to the alluvial character of the soil, wliich becomes after rain 
almost«aB slippery us ico, travelling is exceedingly difficult and laborious. 



Population 
ocrordiiiji^ to 
ceiisuh of IbCe 

Area in dquarc 
milei. 

Land revenue 
m 1875-70. 

flross revenno, 
1875-70. 

lionj^tb of 
diairiot 

Length of 
frcmtior o£ 
diHirict. 

Hazara 

367,21S 

a>«i35 

lls. 

2,21,360 

Its. 

2,52,922 

95 miles 

120 miles. 

Pcsliawar ... 

533,15a 

2,497 

0,51,537 

7,7|,2J3 

•60 « 

170 „ 

Kohat 

145,4-19 

2,S3!) J 

‘ 01,213 

1,9YiC7 

50 „ 

00 „ 

Bfinnu 

3S7,517 

3,171 

4,23,85S 

4,70,070 

33 ,, 

00 „ 

jATa Isrnail Khan 

.394 .S«l 

7,090 

3,S5,^00 

4,72,^)112 

10i?» „ 

124 „ 

Dera Gliazi Kliaii 

30S,840 

4,740 

3,hS,007 

4.,60,si0 

170 

170 „ 

Total 

2,027,040 

23,17S 

21,01,787 

20,30,180 

522 miles 

704 miles. 
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The whole line of 
The niilitaiy aspoci of ilic* horilor. 


tlio frontier, from the extreme northern limits of ITazara to below the 
foil of Ilairand, iii the X)era Gbazi Khan district, 
_ consists of a continuous line of diflieult and rugged 

mountains. From the lofty peaks of Ivraghan and the lower Iliin.ilayan ranges above Peshawar to the 
low lulls on the Dora (tlia/i hhan and Sind frontier, the raiig(*s geiiernlly de« rease in hiightand the 
passi'H in diHieiilly, fiom tin* noitli towards tlio south, only using again to a iormidablc elcvutioD in 
tlie Sulimaii lango opposite the distiict of Deia Ismail Khan. ^ 

21. A referoneo to maps and to the records of our hostile oyierations on the Behieb and Afghan 
m I i. 1 * Ti 1 1 I. frontieis will clearly show that the Afridis, Mohmunds, 

Tiic milit iiy qnahtiob of the Tichu li ana Argclian tubes. i i i •tii’' 

^ * and the JSonorwals ^re eaidi as miieh more iorrnidable 

an ^nemy than the Beliiehis*, as the high rugged mountain ranges of the north4*rii Punjab frontier 
are nion* diflieiilt of penetiatioii and inv.ision than the flat pl.im on the Sind border. Mc*re detach- 
» mailts have ]»t netrated to the heaiUquaiters of the Marri tribe ; but no one imqutnnted with the facts 
would assert that anything less tli.in a corj}A rVarm*'^ could cross our frontier and enter the Khyher or 
the Tira lulls with a prospet^t of success. So far as the iiglrfiiig qualities of tla* border tribes are 
eoiieerii<<l, it h.is been already shown that those ridjoiiiing the TIazara «listri(t an* comparatively 
eontemptililo as soldiers, their ci^tienie religious bigotry alone making up for their absence of martial 
qualdies. 

To the south, hetween the Swat river and Ucra Ismail Kh.in, the Afghan tribes are lioth f niati(*nl 
and hiave in an extraordinary degree. Courage wutli tlitiii is the first of virtues, and eowardieo the 
worst of eriine*^. 

The Belii<*his, as turbulent, and formerly of habits quite as predatory, as their neighbours, are 
still of .a far milder and more amenable disposition. They aie as brave as the Afghans, but they aio 
animated by no fanatical hatied of llie Kuglish ; they have not the iiiilitary genius of the Afghans, 
and, as an enemy on the hillside, they ai;e Car less fonnidahle. As an illusiratiou of their rude (on- 
ception of tactics, it may bo mentioned that, though ^anietl as hoi semen, H is their rule to dismount 
for a fight, whicli is conducted hand to hand, and often A\ith sW4>rd .ind shield. lioss robust than tho 
Afghans, they still are remarkable for their eudiiranoe, and make ineredibl,> long journeys on their mart's 
of a renowned brcctl. The character of their country seeing, t<» si eei taiiT extent, to Imve devolopcd> 
their method of attack. Comparatively low ridges, intei^tled by numerous and e.isy passes, favor 
their style of attack and reprisal, which consi**ts of dasliing and unforeseen inio.tds, followed by 
precim^^fte retreats. • 

^ The outrages perpetrated in British territory by the iiid(*pendcnt tribes are numerous and of 

^ many kinds. Sonielinies, and esyiecially in the early 

Tlieiwture of tbb outrages of tho border tribos. daj s of British •occupation, r.mis in force have been 

directed against British territory, almost rising to the dig*nity of op<*n war. Su< h was the attack of 
the Kasranis on Deru Fateh Ktmn in 1H52. On the noithern froidici, vspeindly in the Peshawar 
district, fanatieism has excited wild and bigoted men to u<tempt the liie of individual liiuropeans,'* 
believing that the assassination of aniiiiidel was a sure pa*?<poi*t to paradise. To this fien*e feeling o£ 
fanaticism may bo attributed the deaths of the customs otriccis, ^M<*ss]-s Tupp and C:y*ne, in 1851, on 
the Kaghaii frontier, and the murders of C\donel JVlaelvcsou and Major Aduiiis, Coimuissioncr and 
Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and liieuteiiant Oiiimaniiev, in ISoJt and 1805. Nor have 
Europeans alone been the object of attack. Natives and Native odicers havi* been the victims of 
assassination ; villagers killed in the commission of raids, and detac'hments ol troops in vcigled into 
murderous ambuscades. If these more spoeial forms oi fioidicr offences be jiut ashle, together 
with large class of murders due to female iniidelity, and offences Jigauist the person attributed to the 
possessiorwof arms, there remains as the residuum those ciimcb whii h it might^aturally be presumed 
would be committed by fierce and savage tribes inhabiting barren lulls, impregnable except to a large 
and overlooking fertilo lAoim, which from time immemorial they have considered as their rights 
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Orttowy ft^ntler offend*. J*»« “«* ^ 

vmuuuy n tnbcii and th6 g^vamen of wnioh conitastB in an amo* 

oiation of numbors to accomplish tbo offcnco^ and the free and aaored asj^lttxn given in the indepond* 
ont IhiIIb to the Hucces&ful marauders. The complete Biippresaton of robberv in a land of bri^jrandB ia 
of oouTBO imposBible. Depredations may be said to bo almost invited by the character of the conntry, 
and by s|-H?oial cansee, prominent among which is the annual migration of the great trading tril>e of 
Afghanistan, the PowindaSj with their camels and immense herds and flocks, to Hindustan^ for whose 
prottM'tion sp<‘cia! measures have been adopted which will be hereafter noticed. • 

2 if. For the defence of the plain country against llio incursions of hill-rohbers there is a line of 

X XI- Tp _ 4 . 1 X posts, nuliiary aftd militia, along the frontier. On the 

iUilitarT dofouce 1 ho forts and outposts. j i -o i st-ix , 7 - . 

border ot the Hazara, Peshawar, and Kohut distncts 
those are comparatively few and far between, but are held in considerable strength by regular troops. 
Here the difficulty of the country, and, as regards the Peshawar and Kohat border, the jealous and 
stubborn charat ter c»f the tiibes, render the pursuit of raiders and robbers too difficult and too likely 
to cause future complications to bo hastily adojitcd. Indeed, with the exception of the Afndis, the* 
tribes on the Punj.di border, including the districts of Bannu and Dcim Isniail Khan, are the jealous 
pruardians of moimtaii^ passes fliat lead to nowhere. Under such eireumstanees, and with no possible 
advantage to be gamed by thc^oeeupation of tliose barren hilh, obvious consideratioiis of military 
prudence limit pursuit in the ease of a raid to the month of the passcb; and an officer who altempted to 
enti'r with an inad 6 quatc force a defile m possession of the enemy, w ould be undertaking a grave 
responsibility. * 

The line of defence in Bannu and the two southern districts of the Dcrajat is maintained by smaller 
and far more frequent posts, only 10 or 3 S miL^s apart, and each hituated so as to command one or 
more of the numerous passes leading to the hills. These outposts are garrisoned in part by troops 
of the Frontier Force, and partly by them associated with the Frontier Militia ; and the smaller and 
the less important ones by the Frontier Militia alone. While from the local Lnowdedge of the mihtia 
men intelligence 10 often gamed which leads to the prevc'ut I on of a raid or rc)bl)erv, ^ct suc‘h is the 
inevitable exposure of the villages and oulliv.itid hindb which he between tlie ])osts and the 
hills, such the carelessness of a population habitiiatc^d to danger, and sueh the iaeilities for attack 
and flight which the numerous passes .lifoid, that it is oul> loo oiten the ease that the first lutclhgeiiee 
which a military outpost receives of a raid is the news that it has been committed, and that the robbers 
are already back in the hills. 
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JRelum of Hrengih of outposts held hg the Punjab Frontier Force in 1SG2, 18G7 and 1877 {alluded to 
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AlfPifeNDtS: c. 


and Proj)oted Distribatim oJ^ Punjetb Prmiier Force, with reference to propotaU made in para. 39 ., 
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APPENDIX D. 

Jctual composition of the Tuvjah Frontier Force as on Jult/ 1879. 
• I.— Artiixeuy. 
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